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FT wil. Og . thought neceſſary. 
to ſay a few words. in excuſe for the 
delay, in our annual publication, which ap- 
pears ſomewhat later than the uſual time. 
The reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that 
the papers relative to the rupture with Spain, 
which furniſh + a conſiderable and important 
part of our work, were not publiſhed until 
 Maxcn 1762, though the events which they | 
elucidate, properly belonged to the year 
1761, which we were to treat. So that 
there was a neceſſary delay, in order not 
only to ſupply the unavoidable defect, which 
want of early information had left in our 
hiſtory, but alſo to make ſome material | 
Changes in the plan of the whole, in con- | 
ſequence of the new lights that were af 
— in thoſe papers. 3 


We 


PREFACE, 


We heartily wiſh that to our STEY for 
© this delay, we could add that the work has 
derived from it a ſuperior degree of ac- 
curdey and correctneſs. But the public i is 
EA ſufficiently appriſed of our diſad vantages 
and defects; and we have ſufficiently ei- 
perienced an indulgence due, not to our 
abilities, but to the pains we have taken. 
*T hey may be aſſured that this indulgence 
will not tent us to an ungrateful negli- 


- gence, or the leaſt relaxation. of our beſt 
 Endeayours, | 
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Preliminary remarks. Treaty propoſed and entered into by the belli gerent 


POEWEers, 


- „ * 


FT E Ra general war of five 
A years, carried on with the 
| greateſt effuſion of blood, 
and the moſt extraordinary expence 


ever known to attend a war of that 


continuance, 1t was hoped that, if 


the animoſity of the belligerent 


Powers was not abated, at leaſt 


a great part of the fuel of diſcord 


had been conſumed; and that the 
time was arrived for giving peace 
to Europe. Some propoſitions for 
that purpoſe had been made in the 
cloſe of the year 1759. Thoſe, who 


Yo» -1V---- 


Mr. Stanley ſent to Paris, and Mr. Buſſ to London. 
machinations in Spain. Difficulties in the negotiation. 


campaign tn Heſſe, and of the expedition to Belleiſle. 


* See Ann. Regiſter, 1760, ch. 2. 


French 
Dejſign of the 


rather'wiſhed for peace, than very 
attentively conſidered the proba- 
bility of effecting it, ſeemed to think 
it might then have been expected. 
But whilſt the public was flattered | 
with theſe hopes, the ſituation of 
affairs would not ſuffer us to believe 
that they had any ſolid foundation. 
We accordingly ventured to point 
out the difficulties which then ob- 
ſtructed any ſcheme for peace“. 


And as theſe difficulties were ſuch, 


as did not attend that particular. 
'onjJunEture only, but muſt ſubſiſt 
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[2] 
as long as the fortune of war con- 
tinued in the ſame train, we were 
from the beginning apprehenfive 
that the new negotiation which we 
have ſince ſeen opened, and for 
ſome time carried on with ſuch 
pleaſing appearances, might in the 
iſſue be attended with no better 
ſucceſs. | 


There are indeed but two fitua- 


tions in which peace can be very 


tion 1s that of equality; and this 1s, 
either where nothing is gained on 


any fide ; fo that whenever mutual. 


wearineſs, and unprofitable hoſti- 
lities have calmed the ardor of the 
warring powers, no intricate points 
intervene to fruſtrate the firſt pa- 


_ cific diſpoſition ; or it may be where 


the loſſes are ſo equal, that ex- 
changes may eaſily be made, or the 
parties may reſt mutually ſatisfied 
with their advantage over each 
other.- 


The ſecond ſituation is that of 


neceſſity ; where one of the parties is 


ſo entirely broken and reduced, as 
to ſubmit to receive conditions on 
the footing of conqueſt, and to pur- 


chaſe repoſe by humiliating and en- 
A peace up- 


keebling conceſſions. 
on this latter baſis is always the 
grand popular object. In every war 


we flatter ourſelves with the hope 


of it, againſt an experience almoſt 
 unifore.. 

degree difficult to reduc? any of 
the great powers of Europe to this 
_ diſgraceful neceſſity. For to reduce 
any one of them to this Rate of ſub- 
miſſion, you muſt, in a manner, re- 
duce all of them to it. The war, if 
it continues, draws ſtate after ſtate 


into its vortex, until all Europe is 


involved. A ſort of ballance is then 
produced, and the peace of conqueſt 
Becomes impracticable. 
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In fact, it s to the laſt 


% 


It would prove of the utmoſt mo- 
ment to the tranquility of mankind 
that this point were ſufficiently re- 
garded, and that. they would wil- 
lingly adopt that ſyſtem of equality, 


to which ſooner or later, with more 


or fewer ſtruggles, they are ſo often 
compelled to ſubmit. When, ſel- 
dom, a treaty is concluded on other 

terms, as the king of Pruſſia has 


| found by ſevere experience, and as 
_ rationally expected. The firſt fitua- 


we obſerved on a former occaſion, is 
only a ſhort ceſſation, and not a 
perfect peace. But it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that this ſituation, the 
moſt coincident with their true in- 
tereft, 1s at the ſame time the moſt 
contradictory to the paſſions and 
prejudices of nations. It appears 
hard te loſe upon every ſide every 
object of the war. A peace on this 


foundation will be cenſured, but it 


is the beſt, on the ſame principle 


that the ſhorteſt follies are the beſt; 


and that no injured pride is left to 
brood over a future war. Contrary 
to the opinion of the warm patriots 


on all ſides, we therefore imagined 


that the year ſeventeen hundred 
and fifty-eight, in the cloſe of the 
third campaign, was the happy 
moment for negotiation. At this 
time, however, no propoſitions had 
been made. The propoſitions of 
ſeventeen hundred and fifty-nine 


were but ſhghtly regarded, and ob- 
vioufly could end in nothing. But 
in the beginning of the year, of 


which we are now going to treat, 
the ſcene of negotiation was open- 
ed with far greater ſolemnity and 
parade; and as it was carried on 
with great diligence, it neceſſarily 
makes a principal part of the hiſtory 
of this year. It is indeed ſome- 


what fortunate both for the writers 
and the readers of theſe events that 
The 
na- 


this treaty has intervened, 


o 5 


ns ad 


„ 


narrative otherwiſe had proved ex- 


tremely barren and unentertaining. 
For though the animoſity of the bel- 


ligerent powers was not, as we 


obſerved, abated, their efforts, how- 
ever, had conſiderably flackened, 
and their operations began gradu- 
ally to degenerate into the Petite- 


guerre. Thoſe vaſt events that 


aſtoniſh the mind, or hold it in a 
pleaſing ſuſpence; thoſe important 
battles and ſieges; thoſe rapid and 


well conducted marches, and thoſe 
lively enterprizes which diſtinguiſh 


the former years, except in a very 
few inſtances, ſcarce make any part 
of the hiſtory before us. But tho? 
the operations of the field had fallen 
into a ſtate of languor, the cabinet 
became full of buſineſs, and nego- 
tiation flouriſhed. In this fitua- 


tion candour obliges us to acquaint 
our readers that we are ſtill more 
liable to miſtakes, than when we 


attempt to deſcribe the tranſactions 
of the campaign. It very frequent- 
ly happens, that the accounts of the 
military operations come authenti- 
cated from the hands of thoſe great 


generals who have conducted them, 
and when we have allowed for the 
partiality of the account, there is 
nothing to be detracted from them 


for want of ſufficient information. 
Even in the caſe of partiality, we 
are often able to correct the miſre- 
Preſentation or overcharge of one 


of the parties by that of the other. 
Theſe things are done in the eye of 


the world. But the motives either 
to peace or war, and the ſteps taken 
in a negotiation, are all behind the 


curtain, They do not appear for 
a long time, and ſometimes they 
never appear completely. There is 


however, an advantage in the pre- 


ſent conjuncture. For one of the 


Powers at war, in order to juſtify 


Fd 


For the YEAR 1761. [31 
to its ſubjects and to the world, its 
part in the continuance of a war ſo 
fatal to both, has publiſned an ac- 
count of the late negotiation; art- 
ful indeed, and probably in ſome 


reſpects unfair; but containing at 


the ſame time many valuable and 


illuſtrating pieces, the authenticity 


of which is not diſputed. The point 
in ſuch caſes to be dreaded is not 
the publication of falſe pieces, but 


the concealment of ſeveral that are 


real and important. The public 
information is probably rather in- 


compleat, than untrue. We wait 
with impatience for that full and 
authentic narrative of ſo important 
a negotiation, which undoubtedly 


our court propoſes to publiſn. We 
have delayed the ſetting out our 
work the longer, in hopes of its 
appearance, by which we might 
have been able to perfect and cor- 
rect our account of this tranſaction- 
The account of the Spaniſh nego- 


tiation has appeared late, but we 


have not failed to make uſe of it. 


At preſent we engage in our work, 
under thoſe difficulties, which it is 


juſt, the reader ſhould know and al- 


low for. In the ſucceeding year we 
ſhall take care to profit of whatever 


further lights may be imparted. 


Verly early in this year 1761, the 


the courts of Peterſburg, Vienna, 


France, Sweden and Poland, agreed 
ſeverally and jointly eo offer pro- 
poſals towards renewing that nego- 
tiation for peace, which had abrupt- 


ly been broken off in the cloſe of 


the year 1759. France was the 


principal and firſt mover; for as it 
was her ambition which had made 


the war ſo general, and her revenue 
which in a great meaſure ſupported 
it; the former being now humbled 


by a ſeries of unfortunate events, 
and the latter reduced by moſt enor- 
[25 2 * 
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bloodſhed, and pi e: 


Cn the 


AJ 
mous expences, ſhe began at length 
to relent, and a pparentſy to defire 


peace in earneſt. 
bers of the grand alliance could 


not decently, nor ſafely oppoſe 


theſe diſpoſitions of France. The 
coutt of Sweden in particular was 
given to underitand, that the ex- 
hauſted condition of France was the 
true motive of her moderation ; that 
in fact, ſhe was not able any longer 


to furniſh the ſtipulated ſubſidies, 
nor to adhere to the letter of her 


engagements with her allies. "Theſe 


circumſtances, which ſhe was neither 


able, nor ſcemed Cifpoſed to con- 


ceal, formed the ſureſt guaranty of 
her ſincerity. 
The five parties to the war on 


chat ſide, made as many declara- 
tions, which were ſigned at Paris 


on the 25th of March, and deliver- 


ed at London on the ziſt of the 
ſame month. The counter decla- 
ration of Great Biitain and Pruſſia 


appeared on the 3d'of April. augl- 
burg, as the ſituation moſt commo- 


dious tor the Powers at war, was 


appointed for the congreſs. 


Lord Zgremont, Lord Stormont 
ambaſſador in Poland, and general 
Yorke our ambaſſador in Holland, 
were nominated as the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries. On the part of 
France, the count de Choiſeul was 
appointed. Auplſburg now became 
me center of attention to all Europe, 
and each court prepared every thing 
towards this 75 Port 9 meeting 
which it could tu: nin of {plendor 
for the Aiſplar of its dignity, and cf 


abiity ior the ſuppor rt of its intereſt. 


The public converiation was for a 
while diverted from ſcenes ol { horror, 
and every 
miad was bo yed more agreeably 
lic Cent of m: gn thcence, 


The other mem- 


diſengage 


of the king of Pruſſia. 
powers were concerned in this de- 
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and the private game of policy 
which was to enſue. 

In the firſt place, it was unani- 
mouſly agreed, in order that a ne- 
gotiation, in itſelf ſufficiently intri- 
cate, ſhould be the leſs embarraſſed, 
to admit to the treaty none but the 
parties principally concerned, to- 
gether with their allies. 

Although this excluſion of the 
neutral intereits tended greatly to 
diſembarraſs and ſimplify the nego- 


tation, yet ſuch was the variety of 
ſeparate and independent matters, 


which ſtill remained to be diſcuſſed, 
that it became adviſeable to make 
a further ſeparation, if they hoped 
to treat upon them with any tole- 
rable eaſe, or with any proſpect of 


coming to a ſpeedy deciſion. 


For this purpoſe it was neceſſary 


to bring back the motives to the 


war to their firſt principles; and to 
thoſe ſeveral intereſts 
which originally, and in their own 


nature had no connection, from that 


mals, in which mutual injuries and 
a common animoſity had blended 
and confounded them. This pro- 
poſition came firſt from France, and 
it was an early and happy omen of 
her inclination to peace. 

The war, which was truly and 
originally German, evidently had 


but a ſingle, though this a very dif- 


ficult object, to determine the fate 
So many 


termination, and their views of ag- 
grandiſement, indemnification, and 
revenge, ſo various and difficult to 
be reconciied, that this alone ſeem- 
ed matter enough for a ſeparate 
and very arduous negotiation. In 
effect all the powers of the north 
were concerned in it. For this rea- 
ſon, the other great object of the 

general 


For the Y F AR 1761. 


| general war, the limits of America, 
which by that ſtrange chain of 
hoſtile connections, which even 
unites the various independent 
quarrels and enmities of Europe, 
had been mixed with the German 
diſputes, was again ſet upon its 
proper and peculiar baſis; and 
Whilſt the truly German intereſts 
were handled at Augſburg, it was 
Propoſed to treat on this head ſepa- 
rately in London and in Paris. 
this purpoſe, miniſters were mu- 


tually ſent from thoſe courts; Mr. 


Stanley on the part of England ; 
and Mr. Buſſy on that of France. 


This propoſition was alſo exceed- 


lying prudent : for there 1s no doubt 
that if theſe potentates could ſettle 


their claims to their mutual ſatis- 


faction, and ſhould carry to Angl- 
burg the ſame candour and good 
faith, and the ſame ſincere deſire 
of peace, their influence muſt neceſ- 
ſarily tend to inſpire principles of 
moderation into the reſt, and muſt 
contribute largely to accelerate the 
great work of pacification. 

Things were thus ſet upon the 
beſt footing poſſible, and the nego- 
tiation ſeemed to be in the happieſt 
train that could be wiſhed. Burt 
unfortunately the plan and diſpo- 
ſition of the treaty was much more 
eaſily adjuſted, than the matter and 
the ſubſtance, It was very obvious, 
that France, if ſhe was willing even 


to pretend to a deſire of peace, 


could ſcarce avoid making conceſ- 
ſions, which to her were ſufficiently 
mortifying. The moment her pro- 
per quarrel came to be ſeparated 
from the general cauſe, ſhe had 
every diſadvantage in the negotia- 
tion, becauſe ſhe had ſuffered every 
diſaſter in the war. On the ſide of 
Germany indeed ſhe had acted with 
ſucceſs; but even there the advan- 
tages ſhe had acquired were Kill 


For. 


abroad. 


precarious, as the chance of war 
was ſtill open: no propoſition for a 


ceſſation of arms having been ad- 


mitted. As flie knew therefore, 
that great ſacrifices might be expect- 
ed from her, ſhe did not ſo finally 
reſt her hopes upon the negotiation, 
as not to look out ſor another re- 
ſource; and this rendered on ber 
part the whole proceediag leſs eſfec- 


tive and leſs ſincere. 


The reſource ſhe ſougbt was in 


Spain, who ſhe hoped could not 


lock with indifference on the hami- 
liation of the principal branch cf 
the houſe of Bourbon. Hitherto | 
indeed the king of Spain had ob- 
ſerved a tolerably exact neutrality 
in his conduct, and in his decla- 
rations had ſpared no expreſſions 


of good will and friendſhip to our 
Court. 


He ſeamed to be wholly 
intent on the interna]l-ceconomy of 
his dominions, on the improvement 
of their long neglected police, on 
the advancement of their commerce, 
and the regulation of the finances. 
But notwithſtanding theſe domeſtic 
attentions, the French miniſtry did 
not deſpair of drawing his regards 
They thought that the 
offers which France in her preſent 
circumſtances would find herſelf 
obliged to make, muſt extremely 
alarm all good Spaniards, who could 
not ſee without the moſt ſerious 

apprehenſions, the French power 
wholly annihilated in America. By 
this event, their colonies, though 
ſo much ſuperior to all others in 
opulence and gxtent, muſt in a 


manner lie at the mercy of Eng- 


land: 


no power being in any ſort 


able to afford them aſſiſtance, or 
to hold the ballance between them 
and the power of England. At this 
time indeed, the French court had 
not abſolutely ſucceeded in her de- 
ſigns 
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figns at Madrid : but ſhe was in 


hopes, that every ſtep ſhe took in 


the treaty, and every conceſſion ſhe 


ſhould make, would prove a freſh 
- Incentive to the jealouſies and ap- 


prehenſions of Spain. Thus in 
effect all the motions which France 


ſeemingly made towards peace were 
in reality ſo many ſteps towards a 


new war; and whilſt at London 


| ſhe breathed nothing but modera- 
tion, and the moſt earneſt defire of 
putting a period to the calamities 


of Europe, at Madrid ſhe was 
taking the moſt vigorous meaſures 
for ſpreading them further, and 
continuing them longer. 

On the fide of England, though 
there was far more good faith in 


alſo, it muſt be admitted, many 
circumſtances which co· operated to 
retard the peace. The great and 


almoſt unparallelled ſucceſs which 


attended our arms in this war, had 
raiſed a proportionable expectation, 
and inſpired very high thoughts in- 
to the minds of the people. They 
thought it unreaſonable to make 


almoſt any conceſſions to a nation 


whoſe ambition and violence they 


| had always found to correſpond 


with its power, and whom they 
now conſidered as lying at their 
mercy. That this was the time 
for reducing France, which if we 
let paſs, we could never hope again 
to recover. In theſe ſentiments it 
muſt have fared ill with that admi- 
niſtration, who ſhould make a ſacri- 
fice of any of thoſe objects on which 
the people had ſet their hearts. 

On the other hand, it could not 


have eſcaped them, that the ſitua- 


tion of affairs in Germany, how- 


ever they might be artificially ſe- 


parated in the diſcuſſion, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily have an influence on the 


final determination of the treaty, 
They ſaw, that after a ſevere ſtrug- 
gle of five years, the affairs of our 
neareſt allies were only not ruined. 


To fay nothing of the condition of 


the king of Pruſſia, the whole 
country of Heſſe was in the actual 
poſſeſſion of France: they likewiſe 
held the county of Hanau; and 
by their occupation of Gottingen, 


the Hanoverian territory lay open 


to their arms. If this quarrel ſhould 
be conſidered as a caule not ſtrictly 
Engliſh (though the French in their 


memorials contended it was), yet 


certainly the Heſſians, and princi- 
pally the Hanoverians, were allies 


of ſo near a connection, and had 


done and ſuffered ſo much in the 
the public procedure, there were 


common cauſe, that it muſt have 


appeared ſhocking to all Europe, 


if ſolely attentive to our own pecu- 
har advantages, we ſhould patch up 
a peace without any proviſion in 
their favour: and it was very evi- 
dent, that this proviſion could not 


be made in the ſituation in which 


the laſt campaign had left them, 
unleſs our government purchaſed it 
at a price that would be very grudg- 
ingly paid by the Engliſh ſubjects. 
The miniſtry, perplexed between 
the natural expectations of their 
country, and the reaſonable ex- 
pectations of their allies, muſt have 
found it not a little difficult to 
know what party they ought to 
take. In order to reconcile, as 


much as poſſible, theſe contradic- 


tory deſires, the only ſolution which 
could be found was to puſh the war 
with the utmoſt vigour ; and in the 


mean time not to hurry the nego- 


tiation; in hopes that during its 
progreſs things might take ſuch a 
turn, as to enable them to purchaſe 
peace for their allies out of the ac. 
quilitions they ſhould have made 

Alter 
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after the commencement of the 
treaty, and without being obliged to 
have recourſe to their conqueſts, 
previous to that æra. On this footing 
thev propoſed to ſatisfy the de- 


mands of the public faith, and at 


the ſame time to preſerve the repu- 
tation which was ſo neceſſary to 
their affairs at home. 


then ſecret, was prepared with 
_ qual diligence in England. 
In theſe equivocal diſpoſitions, 


Accordingly 
the duke of Brunſwick was to pro- 
ſecute with the utmoſt vigour, the 
operations which he had begun in 
the depth of winter; and an expe- 
dition, the object of which was 


[7 
and in this odd mixture of hotl and 
pacific meaſures, began theyear 1761, 


a year more remarkable, perhaps, 
than any of thoſe we have hitherto 


de ſcribed, for events which will be 
radically deciſive of the future prof- 


perity or miſery of Europe, but leſs | 
for thoſe matters by which the ima- 
gination of the reader 1s commonly 
affected. Having in this chapter 
laid down, as far as we can con- 
jecture, the political motives for the 
uncommon effort which was made 
in Germany, in our next Chapter 
we ſhall give an account of the mi- 
litary plan of this effort, the exe- 
cution and the ſucceſs of it. 


CHAP. u. 


Prince F erdinand 5 plan. 


Allies enter into Heſſe aud T huringia.. 


French 


retire. * Hereditary Prince repulſed at Fritzlar. Fritzlar aten, See 
ral magaxines talen. Blockade of Marpurg and Ziegenhayn. Secge of 
Caſſel. Battle of Langen/altze. . Breglio reinfor ced from the Loxwer Rhine. 


Hereditary Prince defeated at Stangerade, 1 8 of Calſel. D. c. raiſed, 


Allies retire behind the Dymel, 
T the doſe. of che lat cam⸗ 


the whole territory of Hefe: a 
country tolerably provided, and 
which contains many tenable places. 

Some of theſe they had ſtrengthen- 
ed with additional works; and they 
had amaſſed immenſe magazines in 
the moſt convenient Sonations, This 
was their condition in the front of 
their winter cantonments. On their 
left they had driven the allies from 
the Lower Rhine, where they kept 
a conſiderable body of troops, 
which ſtreightened our quarters, 
and checked our efforts on that 
ſide. On their right they poſſeſſed 
the town of Gottingen, in which 
they had placed a very ſtrong gar- 


riſon; and thus they fiut us vp on 


paign, the French had the 
entire and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 


this quarter alſo, whilt the king's 
German dominions Jay entirely 
open to their enterprizes, _ 

If we conſider the fitvation of 
the French armizs, they will pre- 
ſent us with the idea of an immenſe 
creſcent, the two advanced points of 
which were at Gottingen and Weſel 
and the body extended in Heſſe: ſo 


that being perfectly well provided 


with magazines, and, maſter of all 
the proper communications neceſ- 
ſary for their current ſubſiſtence, 
with ſtrong places in their rear, and 
in both their flanks; in the next 
campaign they had only to advance 
their ſeveral poſts in a manner ta 
enclole the allied army, which. 
without ſome ſignal ſucceſs (from 
their numbers and $tuation, hardly 
to be expected) wn £05 i- 
2-25. "2: : rel! 
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ſelf entirely incapable of making 
any ſtand againſt them. 

Prince Ferdinand was very ſen- 
ſible of theſe inconveniencies of his 


_ ſituation, and of the advantages the 


enemy had over him. It was ex- 
tremely difficult to ſettle a plan for 
action; but no action could be at- 


"tended. with much worſe conſe-_ 
quences, than inaQtivity in a bad 


condition. He knew from expe- 


rience, that the French were ill 


qualified for winter operations in 


Germany, and that his own ſoldiers, 


beſides their ſupertor hardineſs, and 


their being inured to the rigour of 


the climate, could ſafer but little 
more from field ſervice, eſpecially 


if attended with ſucceſs, than they 
muit endure from the badneſs of 


their winter quarters. Tt is true 
that there was ſomething diſcourag- 
ing in the attack of a very ſuperior 


body of the enemy, poſſeffed of 
every advantage againſt him; but it 


was clear that this s ſuperiority, and 
theſe advantages would not leſſen 
as the ſummer approached. It was 
clear, that every ſtep the enemy 
gained on him, would render his 
defence weaker and his reſources 
more ſcanty; and that if the enemy 
found themſelves in a condition to 
commence this campaign where they 
had concluded the laſt, and that no- 
thing ſhould hinder their proceeding 
in the earlieſt ſeaſon, he could never 
reaſonably hope to protract the war 
to another year, For to ſpeak the 
truth, this was the. utmoß, which 
in his circumſtances he could pro- 
mite himſelf from the moſt judi- 
cious ſcheme of conduct. 

Having therefore reſolved to act, 
he loſt no time to act with vigour, 


He appointed three places of ren- 
_ dczvous on the Dymel, the Rhume, 


and in Saverland. His army aſ- 


ſembled on the gth of. February, 
without ſuffering the enemy to have 
any previous notice of their inten- 
tions. The next day the troops 
halted, and the duke communicat- 


ed to his generals the diſpoſition 


he had made for the motions of the 
whole. 


The center was led by! his ; Grave 
highneſs in perſon ; it penetrated 
directly into Heſſe, and marching 


by Zierenberg and Durenberg, 


made its way towards Caſſel. The 
right and left of the army were 


each at a very conſiderable diſtance 


from this body; but they were ſo 


diſpoſed as fully to co-operate in 


the general plan of operation, which 
was very exkenſive. The heredi- 
tary prince commanded on the 
right; he marched by Stadbergen 
for Mengeringhauſen ; and leavin 


the country of Heſſe to the Eaſt- 


ward, as the alarm was to be as 
ſudden, and as widely diffuſed as 
poſſible, he puſhed forward with 
the utmoſt expedition into the 
heart of the French quaxers. Gen. 
Sporken commanded a corps at a 
greater diſtance to the left, and 
penetrated into 'Thuringia, by Du- 
derſtadt and Heiligenſtadt. The 
deſign of this movement was to 
break the communication of the 
French with tlic a: my of che empire, 


to open one for ouifelves with the 
. and to cut off all inter- 


courſe between the grand army of 
the enemy, and their garriſon at 
Gottingen. 

By this ſudden, extenſive, and 
vigorous attack, the French were 
thrown into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion: they retreated, or rather fled 
upon every fide, It could ſcarcely 
have been imagined, that this was 
the ſame army "which had but juſt 
ase the campaign. with ſo much 

ſucceſs. 


wn. - 
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lucceft. Such has been the ſport of 
fortune in this war, even beyond 
al! former examples of her caprice, 
that the iaſtances are numerous of 
inferior ard beaten armies, without 
any apparent change in their cir- 
cumſtances, driving the conquerors. 
before them. So remarkable was 
the revolution of fortune at this 
time, that it is highly credible if 
the French had had their quarters 
in an open country, their army had 
been totally deſtroyed : but happily * 
for them, they had very ſufficient 
means of ſecuring their retreat. For 
as the allies advanced, they were 
obliged to leave Caſſel and Gottin- 
gen at their backs; into the former 
of which the enemy had thrawn a 
- garriſon equal to a moderate army; 
and in the latter they had even or 
eight thouſand men. Beyond theſe 
again were Fritzlar, Ziegenbayn, 
and Ma. purg, places of a to! erable 
degree of firength and well 
riſoned, beſt les ſome cther inferior 
poſts. | | 
The hereditary prince, whoſe 
party was the moſt advanced, ſtruck 
the firſt blow, by an attempt to {ur- 
prize Fritzlar. He had received 
advice that it was not prepared to 
receive him. He accordingly took 
only a few battalions and no can- 
non, in hopes of being able to 
Carry that place at once. But un- 
fortunately he was deceived in his 
Intelligence. The garriſon was 
prepared and reſolute, and though 
the hereditary prince attacked it 
with his uſual ſpirit, he was obliged 
for that time to deſiſt, and to draw 
off with no inconſiderable loſs. 
About this time, Marpurg was 
| attempted in the ſame manner, and 
with no better ſucceſs. General 
Breidenback, an Hanoverian of- 
ficer, of great bravery, experience 


however, 


[9] 


and reputation, who commanded 
there, loſt his life in the attack. 
Theſe two ſevere Checks at the 


entiance into action, did not, 
diſcourage either the 
parties that ſuffered them, or the 
reſt of the army, They advanced 
as expedi:iouſly, and with more 
caution. Cannon and mc: rtar were 
brought before Fritzlar, which, 
after a defence that was rather 
made for tne credit of the com- 
mander, than from any. eb 
ho f ſaving the place 5 
Pe 0 g the place. 
furrendered on honourable terms. 


A large magazine was found here. 


The ma: quis of Granby was employ- 


ed with ſucceſs in reducing the forts 
and caſtles in this neighbourhood. 
The allied army reſolutely advanc- 
ed, and as they advanced, the 
French continually retired, aban- 
doning polt aſter poſt, and fell back 
almoſt ro the Maine. They fired 
their magazines as they retreated 

but the allies purſued with fo much 
rapidity, that they ſaved five capi- 
tal ores; one of which contained 
no leſs than eighty thouſand facks _ 
of meal, fifty thouſand ſacks of 


oats, and a million of rations of 
hay, a very ſmall part of which had 
been deſtroyed. 


Theſe were ac- 
quiſitions of the utmoſt advantage, 
as they wonderfully facilitated the 
progreſs of the army 3 which as it 
advanced, ſtill found its ſubſiſtence; 
proviſion was alſo thereby made for 
the cavalry, which otherwiſe it 
could never have been ſupplied 
with in ſuch a ſeaſon, and at ſuch a 
vaſt diſtance from our original 
quarters. 

Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs in 
front, it was not | here the grand 
object of our operations lay. Caſſel 
was to be reduced. The French 


had in that town a garriſon of 


ſeventeen 


— 
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| feventeen battalions, beſides ſome 


other corps, under the command of 
the count de Broglio; and there 
was no doubt, that he would de- 
fend the place to the utmolt. 'The 
fortifications of Caſſel are moſtly 
in the old manner; they conſiſt of 


very high, but ſtrong walls. Some 


works indeed had been newly add- 


ed; but the great hope of the enc- 
my was in the ſtrength of the gar- 
riſon and the rigour of the ſeaſon. 


The ſiege of this place was not to 


be delayed; however it was neceſ- 
ſary previouſiy to clear all the ad- 


jacent country of the enemy, and 


to cut off the communication of the 


garriſon with their grand army. 


Therefore when marſhal Broglio 
had been driven quite out of Heſſe, 


and had retreated towards Frank- 


fort, prince Ferdinand ceaſed to 


advance; and having ordered two 


and Ziegenhayn, which ſtill obſti- 
nately held out, he formed that 


part of the army which was with 


him, into a chain of cantonments, 
making a front towards the enemy 
which extended from the river Lahn 
to the river Ohm, and from the Ohm 
to the Fulda; thus he propoſed to 


watch the motions of marſhal 
Broglio's army, to cover the ſiege 


of Caſſel, and the blockades of the 
two fortreſſes juſt mentioned. The 
ſiege of Caſſel was carried on by 


the count of Lippe Schaumburg, 
a ſovereign prince of the empire, re- 


puted one the ableſt engineers in 
Europe. His management of the 
artillery at Thornhauſen was a prin- 


_ Cipal cauſe in the acquiſition of that 


great victory; and it was not doubt- 
ed that his abilities would be ex- 
erted as effectively at Caſſel. Tren- 


ches were opened on the firſt of 


March. All eyes were now directed 


to this point; for on the ſucceſs of 
this ſtroke depended the whole for- 
tune of the campaign. It was 

very apparent that if Caſſel and its 


garriſon ſhould fall into the hands x 


of the alles, Gottingen and the 
inferior places muſt inevitably fall 
along with it ; and this misfortune 


would be more than equivalent to 


to the loſs of a great battle. 
Whilſt - the war was thus carried 


on in Heſſe, M. Sporken who com- 


manded the detachment to the left, 
on the ſide of Saxony, advanced 
with an intrepidity equal to the 
reſt; he was ſoon joined by a corps 
of ProfGazis, and the united army 
loſt no time to clear the Werra and 
the Unſtrut of the bodies of French 
and Saxons which occupied the 


moſt important poſts upon theſe ri- 
vers. As theſe bodies were ad- 
vantageouſly poſted, and could be 
g ſupported on one ſide by the gar- 


riſon of Gottingen, and on the 
other, as they promiſed themſelves, 
by the army of the empire, they 
maintained their ground; and this 
ſoon hrought 5 ſharp action. 
The allies attacked a 

large body advantage- 140 Feb. 


ouſly poſted at Langenſaltze upon 


the Unſtrut; the event was en- 
tirely favourable. Three whole bat- 
talions of Saxons were made pri- 
ſoners by the Pruſſians; M. de 
Sporken took two battalions. The 
enemy's loſs was computed at five 
thouſand men; ſeveral pieces of 
cannon were alſo taken, and a large 
magazine was abandoned. This 
blow was well followed ; one body 
of the combined army 'puſhed to 


Eiſenach and Gotha, whilſt another 


by forced marches got forward to Ful- 
da; the French gave way on their 
right, and the army of the empire 
on the left; the latter ſell hack to 
Bamberg 


/ . 


: de Vaux, | 
7 garriſon, is a very abie and enter- 
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Bamberg, totally abandonin ga very 


large tract of country. 


Hitherto the affairs of the allies 
proceeded almoſt in an uninter- 


rupted courſe of proſperity. It was 


indeed a degree of proſperity 


altogether aſtoniſhing, and which 


as at firſt it could ſcarcely have 


been expected, ſo there was no 


reaſon to imagine it would have 


any long continuance. For the al- 


lies on the ſide of Saxony, where 
M. Sporken acted, in proportion 
as their activity and ſucceſs carried 


them forward, left the countries 


on their rear more and more un— 


covered, and expoſed, without any 


or with a very inſufficient defence, 
to the attempts of the powerful 
garriſon of Gottingen. The count 
who commanded that 


priſing officer. And he no ſooner 
perceived, that the allies were 
wholly intent upon driving their 
enemies from the Werra and Un- 
ſtrat, and on puſhing the advan- 
tages they had acquired to the ut- 
moſt, than he marched out of Got- 
tingen with a ſtrong detachment, 
attacked and routed an Hanovertan 


convoy, fell upon the town of Du- 


deritadt with the utmoſt violence; 
and though he failed in his firſt at- 
tempt, he repeated it with ſo much 


ſpirit that at length he carried that 


town, ane afterwards ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable. places near it. 
By theſe ſucceſſes he prevented 


M. de Sporken's corps fiom return— 


ing by the way they had advanced, 
and indeed abſolutely diiqualifed 
them from acting ſeperately from 
their main army; to which ſoon 
after theſe events, they were 0- 
bliged to join themſelves. This 
junction now“ became neceſſary on 
another account. ATED 


| ground in 


+4] 

Marſhal Broglio toward the 
cloſe of the laſt campaign had been 
obliged, by the enterpriſes of the 
hereditary prince, to detach from 


his army in Heſſe a large body to 


the Lower Rhine. He now found 


it equally proper to recall this body 


together with further, reinforce- 
ments, in order to maintain. his 
the country north- 
ward of the Maine, where he was 


cloſely preſſed by the allies, and 


which he muſt be compelled ſhame- 
fully to relinquiſh, if Caſſel was not 
relieved in time. Senſible of this, 
with whatever dithculty, he ci in 
his moſt diſtant poſts, embaGied 


his army, infpired them with new 


ſpirit, and made them capabie, by 
a more exact order in their diſcipline 
and a great ſuperiority in their 
numbers, of attempting ſomething 
conſiderable. N „„ 

On the other hand, the hopes of 


the allies depended on the effect of 
their firſt impreſſion; they were 


obliged to attempt too many ob- 
jects at the ſame time, and theſe 


too arduous for the number of which 


their army coaſiſted. For it was 
neceſſary that they ſhould keep one 
army, and that no ſmall one, em- 
ployed on the ſiege of Caſſel ; ano- 
tner was occupied in the blockade 
of Ziegenhayn; a third was em- 
ployed to the eaſtward of the Ful- 
da; and ſtill a fourta was neceſſary 
to cover and ſuſtain all theſe vari- 


ous operations, and to oppoſe itſelf 
to the attempts of marſhal Broglio. 


It was but to plain, that when the 


whole of the French force was col- 


lected in one point, it could never 
be reſiſted by a part only of the al- 
lied army; if they ſhould attempt 
to draw away any of the ſeparate 
corps from the critical ſervice upon 
which it was employed, the entire 

purpoſe 


6 
purpoſe of their labours was given 
up. In a word, prince Ferdinand 
had three ſtrong poſts of the enemy 
on his rear, and their grand army 
now perfectly united on his front, 
and his ſituation, which was far 
from advantageous, obliged him to 
call in M. Sporken's body which had 
effected its purpoſe and could beſt 
be ſpared. However the prince kept 
his poſition as long as poſſible; and 
the ſiege was carried on with as 


9 a "PE 
much vigour as a winter operation, 


and the ſpirited defence of a great 


garriſon ably commanded, would 
admit. . 8 
But marſhal Broglio, as ſoon as 
he had collected his army, advanc- 
ed without delay. He cauſed the 


troeps under the hereditary prince 


to be attacked near the village of 
Stangerode in the neighbourhood of 


Grunberg, where be was advanced 


in front of the beforementioned 
line of the allied army. The at- 
tack was made by the enemies 
dragoons, the very firit ſhock of 
which broke the whole foot, conſiſt- 
ing of nine regiments, Hanove- 
rians, Heſſians, and Brunſwickers. 
The French on this occaſion made 
twothouſand priſoners, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of ſeveral trophies of 


victory; few were killed or wound- 


ed on either fide. | 

After this blow the allied army 
could no longer think of making 
head againſt the French, or of 
maintaining their ground in Heſſe. 


They broke up the blockade of Zie- 
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genhayn; and ſoon after raiſed the 
ſiege of Caſſel, after twenty-ſeven 
days open trenches. They evacuat- 


ed the whole country of Heſſe, te- 


tiring behind the Dymel, and fail- 
ing back ncarly to the quarters they 


_ polleſſed before this undertaking. 


Thus ended an expedition which 
was carried on againſt many difii- Ml 
culties, with much ſpirit, d which WR 
at firſt excited great hopes. It 
failed indeed in ſome of its objects; 
but it produced its effect in the to- 
tal of the operations of the year. 
TI French, by the deſtruction or 


ſeizure of ſo many of their princi- 


pal magazines, were fora long time 
diſabled from taking any advantage 


of their ſucceſſes in the preceding 
campaign, or from their late vido- 


ry. It was not until the ſeafon 
was a good deal advanced that they i 
were in a condition to act. This 
ceſſation was not dearly bought 
even by the loſs we ſuſtained at 
Stangerode, and the extreme hard- 
ſt:ips the trocps had endured dur- Þ 
ing the whole fervice; for circum- 
ſtanced as both armies were at their | 
quitting the field, without this ſea— 
ſonable check it is probable we 
ſticuld have at this day no footins 
in Germany. Both armies as it 
were by conſent lay quiet in their 
winter quarters. During their in-“ 
action, the negotiation at London | 
and Paris, whoſe commencementwe | 
have related in the firſt chapter, was 
purſued without interruption. | 
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"CHAP. III. 


The negotiation continued. Prepeſition of uti poſſidetis. Debate concern- 


ins the periods. Helleiſſe deſcribed. Engliſh repulſed at Lechmaria 


bay. Le 
doned. Citadel capitulates. 


'T muſt be obſerved, that after 
the judicious ſeparations which 


had been made of the intereſts of 


the ſcveral powers at war, there 
ſtill remained a ſufficient fund of in- 
tricacy and altercation in each par- 
ticular diſcuſſion. In order there- 
fore to make the way to peace as 
ſmooth as poſſible, it was reſolved 
previouſly to eſtabliſh ſome certain 
and ſimple points that might ſerve 
to direct and keep Ready. the whole 
negotiation. Theſe points were but 


two; indeed they were ſo inſepa- 


rably connected with each other, 
that they ſeem rather members of 
the ſame propoſition than ſeparate 


articles. The firſt was that the taug 


ercawns ſhall remain in pefieſſion of 
«vhat they hade conquered one from 
the biber. The ſecond imported 
that, e /ituation in which they ſall 
ſtand at certain periods, fhall be the 
poſition to ſerve as a baſis for the 
treaty which may be negotiated be- 
taubeen the tavo Powers. _ 

As France was known to have 


had the worſt in the war, a propo- 


ſition. of //atu gus, coming from 
her, muſt have appeared an inſtance 
of moderation, altogether ſurprizing 
to our miniſters. It is certain, that 
had peace been concluded at that 
inſtant, and upon the ſole founda- 
tion of this article, England would 
then have poſſeſſed all the conqueſts 
ſhe had made, every one of which 
was in a very high degree advan- 
tageous to her commerce and her 
power, and none of which ccuid be 
conſidered as a ſubject of future diſ- 


They make good their landing. Palais befieged, Town aban- 


diſcuſſion. On the other hand 
France, continuing in poſſeſſion of 
the places ſhe had conquered, would 
have acquired no advantage that 
could at all conntervail the expence 
df keeping them; at the ſame time 
that ſhe would be expoſed to end- 
leſs altercations, and would afford 
matter of the higheſt jealouſy, in- 
dignation and diſcontent, even to 


her neareſt allies. This baſis being 


therefore ſettled, although it was 


evident, that the treaty could not 


reſt upon this baſis ſolely, England 
had certainly a great ſuperiority in 
the negotation, and might rationally 
expect (when they ſhould come to 

talk of reſtitutions) to purchaſe the 
evacuation of the French conqueſts 
in Germany, at a much ſmaller 
price than their apparent magnitude 
might ſeem to demand. However 
theſe were ſtill a matter of ſo much 
anxiety, and the nature of the pre- 
ciſe ſtipulations were {ill ſo uncer- 
tain, that the negotiation, though it 
proceeded with ſtrong appearance 
of a deſire for peace, met with very 
frequent checks and delays. Both 


parties were indeed unanimous in 


the article of uti poſſideti;; than 
which, it muſt be admitted, there 
could not be a better ground to 
treat upon, But as the war ſtill 
continued, and whilſt it continued 
might make a daily alteration in 
the fortune of the contracting pow- 
ers, it was neceſſary to fix upon 
ſome epochas to which this poſſeſ- 
ſory article ſhould refer. 


The 
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The French on this head pro- 
poſed, that the fituation in auhich 
they ſhall land on the firſt of Sep- 
tember in the year 1761 in the 
Zaſt Indies, on the firſt of July 
in the ſame year i the Neſt Indies 
and in Africa and on the firſt of 
May following in Europe, ſhould be 


the poſition, which ſhould Jerye as 


a baſis to the treaty which may be 
negotiated between the two powers, 
'They added further, that as theſe 
epochas might ſeem too near or 
too diſtant for the intereſt of Greaz 


Britain, they were extremely willing 


to enter into a negotiation upon 


that object. 


The Engliſh miniſtry received 


this propoſition with leſs ſatisfac- 


tion than its apparent fairneſs de- 
ſerved. They entirely rejected the 
French epochas; and declared that 


they could not admit, without pre- 


judice to themſelves, any other epo- 


chas than thoſe which Have refer- 
ence-to the day of figning the treaty 


of peace. Had this reſolution been 
ſtrictly adhered to, it was evident 
that the negotiation was that mo- 
ment at an end. For though what 
was aſſerted in the French memo- 
rial in reply to this declaration, 


(that the baſis of the propoſition of 


uti poſſidetis was neceſſarily connected 
ewith the particular epochas propoſed) 
is by no means to be admitted ; it 
is on the other hand not eaſy to 
deny the validity of their ſubſe- 
quent aſſertion, ©* that if not theſe, 
at leaſt /ome certain periods during 
the war ought to be fixed ; and 
that the uti pridetis could not rea- 
ſonably have reference only to the 
time of ſigning the treaty of peace.” 


For if the contrary principle were 


once admitted, it would become 
difficult to Know, or even with pro- 


on the propriety of eſtabliſhing theſe | 


- 


bability to gueſs, at the na: 
ture or the value of the poſſeſſionz 
which by ſuch an article ſhould be 
mutually given away. And if theſe 
difficulties occurred in the tim- | 
plicity of a poſſeſſory article, they 
muſt be increaſed tenfold upon | 
every other, and muſt come to | 
ſuch an height as to preclude all | 
poſſibility of negotiation on things | 
of ſo intricate a nature as exchan- 
ges and equivalents. 'The French 
in their memorial infiſted ſo ſtrongly 


periods, that they threatened to 
recall the whole propoſition if they 
were not agreed to. 5 'Y 

It muſt doubtleſs appear at firſt * 


view ſurprizing, to ſee France, 
whoſe actual ſituation was very 
indifferent, contending for a near "I 
period, and England, whoſe affairs 


were at that time apparently in 
a proſperous ſituation, poſtpon- 
ing the ati poſ/idetis to one more 
remote. But the truth is, that in 
that particular neither party con- 
ſulted their preſent condition. They 
ated wholly on foreſight. For 
though the Engliſh, on the 25th 
of March when this propofition 
was made, were carrying on the 
ſiege of Caſſel, and the other ſtrong 
places in Heſſe, and the enemy hai 
no army in that country to oppoſe | 
them, it was notwithſtanding evi- 8 
dent that from the flow progreſs i 
of thoſe ſieges, and from the alacri- 
ty of marſhal Broglio in collect- 
ing his troops, they mult be ſhortly Þ 
obliged to abandon the enterpriſe ; | 
it was evident that France mult 
be reinſtated in the abſolute pot- 
ſeſſion of her former conqueſts long 
before the epocha of the firſt of 
May, the period which they fixed 
for Europe. Both courts were fully 
apprized of this, It was thereiors 

tl. c 


fortifications. 


\ 
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the intereſt of France to offer and 
of England to reject this near 
period ; eſpecially as the fate of 


the deſign on the coaſt of France 


was then depending, and our ad- 


miniſtration ſeemed to have con- 


ceived no mean hopes of its ſuc- 
ceſs, and no ſmall opinion of its 
importance in the negotiation, 

The fleet employed in this ex- 
pedition failed from Spithead on 
the 2gth of March, and it was 
ſoon diſcovered that Belleiſle was 


the object. | | 


Belleiſle, the largeſt of all the 
European iſlands belonging to the 
French king, is between 12 and 


13 leagues in circumference. 


The iſland originally belonged 
to the earl of Cornouaille, but has 


been ſince yielded to the king: it 


contains only one little city, cal- 


ted Le Palais, three country towns, 


103 villages, and about 5000 in- 
b;; Eine | 
The town of Palais takes its 


name from a caſtle, belonging to the 


duke de Belleiſle, in its neighbour- 
hood, which is now converted into 


a, citadel, which is a regular and 


ſtrong fortification, fronting the 
fea, compoſed principally of horn- 


work, and is provided with two 


dry ditches, the one next the 
counterſcarp, and the other ſo 
contrived as to ſecure the interior 
This citadel is di- 
vided from the largeſt part of the 


town by an inlet of the ſea, over 


which there is a bridge of com- 
munication; from the other part 
of the town, and which is moſt 


inhabited, it is only divided by 


its own fortifications, and a glacis. 
There are three nominal har— 
bours in this iſland, Palais, Sauzon 


and Goulfard. Every one of which 


labour under ſome capital defect, 


a 


[15] 
either in being expoſed, ſhallow, 
or dangerous at the entrance. 
The only branch of trade car- 
ried on here is the curing pil- 
chards. 1 

From this ſtate of the iſland, 
poor in itſelf, capable of little im- 
provement, and ſo ill circum- 
ſtanced in point of harbours, a a 
ſort of a diſlike to the expedition 
began to ariſe. Several did not ſea 
of what conſiderable ſervice ſuch - 
a conqueſt could be of to England 
1n time of peace, or of what pre- 
judice to the enemy in time of 
war. They fore ſaw that it could 


not be taken without conſiderable 
loſs, or kept without conſiderable 


expence; and on the whole they 
apprehended that when exchanges 
came to be made, France would 
lay no great ſtreſs upon it. On 
the other hand it was urged, that 


though the harbours were bad, 


yet ſmall privateers might iſſue 
from thence, greatly to the mo- 
leſtation of the French coaſting | 
trade; and that the fleet of England 
might ride between it and the con- 
tinent in a well protected road. 


They imagined the poſſeſſion of 


this iſland, if not of great detri- 
ment to the intereſt of France, 
would be a grievous wound to her 
pride; and that thoſe circum- 
ſtances which had formerly indu- 
ced her to expend money on the 
fortifications here, and on the ap- 
prehenſion of an invaſion to fill 


them with a pcwerful garriſon, 


would likewiſe perſuade her to 
ſet a value on the place when ait 
came to be eſtimated in the treaty. 

Whilſt they reaſoned in this man- 
ner in England, th. fieet under the 
command of commodore Keppel, 
and the land forces under gene- 
ral Hodgſon, arrived before Eelleiſle 
n on 
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8th agreed to attempt a landing 
on the ſouth -eaſt of the iſland in 
a andy bay near Lochmaria point. 


Here the enemy were in poſſeſ- 


ſion of a little fort; they had more- 
over entrenched themſelves on an 


hill exceſſively ſteep, and the foor 
of which. was 


{carped away. 
The attempt was made in three 


places with great reſolution ; a few 


grenadiers got on fhore, and 


formed themſelves; but as they 


were not ſupported they were for 
the greater part made priſoners. 
The reſt of the army, after ſeve- 
Tal very brave and repeated efforts, 
being wholly unable to force the 
enemies lines or make good their 
landing, were obliged to retire 
with loſs; what added to the dil- 
aſter was, that ſeveral of the flat 


" bottomed veſlels were deftroyed 


or damaged in an hard gale which 
followed on our retiring from the 
ſhore. This made the proſpect of 


any future attempt more unplea- 


ſing even than the firſt. In this 
attack we loſt in killed, wounded 
and priſoners, near five hundred 
men, 

Neither commanders nor ſol- 
diers were however diſpirited by 
this mortifying repulſe. They re- 
ſolved if poſiible not to return with- 


out effect, and then determined di- 


ligently to ſearch the whole coaſt 
in order to find a place more 
favourable for 
The view indeed was not en- 
couraging. The ifland is natu- 
rally a fortification; and what na- 
ture had left undone to make it 


ſach, had been amply ſupplied by 


art. 
It was a long time after this 
firſt failure before the weather 


would give our commanders an 


tentive on this quarter. 


hill, formed themſelves 


another attack. 


ANNUAL REGISTER 
on the 7th of April, and on the 


opportunity of a ſecond trial; how- 
ever they perſiſted with the ut- 
moft ſteadineſs, and found at length 
a convenient ſituation. Not that 


it was a part of the coaſt leſs ſtrong 
than the reſt; 


on the eontrary 
they built their principal hopes on 
the exceſſive ſteepneſs and diffi- 
culty of the rocks, which had ren- 
dered the enemy rather leſs at- 
This ar- 
duous attempt was made at a bold 
rocky ſhore near the abovemen- 
tioned point of Lochmaria, Beſides 
the principal attack, two 


diſtract the enemy, whilſt the men 
of war directed their 
great judgment and effect on the 
hills. Theſe' manceuvres gave 


brigadier general Lambert with 
an handfull of men an oppor- 
tunity of climbing up a very 
ſteep . rock without moleſtation. 


This little body having thus prof- 
perouſly gained the top of the 
in good order and with- April 28. 
out delay. They were immediate- 
ly attacked by three hundred of 
the French, but they maintained 
their advantage with reſolution un- 


til the whole corps of brigadier 


Lambert, which now had aſcended 
in the ſame manner, arrived to 
their aſſiſtance, and repulſed the 


enemy. 


The landing of all the forces 


was made good in a ſhort time 
after. The loſs in this daring 
and ſucceſsful attempt was incon- 
ſiderable. In one or two places 


the enemy ſeemed diſpoſed to make 
ſome ſtand; but the body of light 
horſe, which was embarked in this 
expedition, ſoon drove them to the 
town, and laid all quite open to the 
The great 

difficulty 


intrenchments before it. 


. feints 
were made at the ſame time to 


fire with 
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difficulty now conſiſted in bring- 
ing forward the cannon, which 
were firſt to be dragged up the 
rocks, and afterwards, for two 
leagues, along a very rugged and 
broken road. This neceſſarily took 
up ſome time. However the ſiege 
was commenced with vigour : and 
the garriſon, commanded by the 
chevalier de St. Croix, a brave and 
experienced officer, threatened on 
their fide a long and obſtined de- 
fence. Nothing in fact was defi- 


cient on either part. The enemy 


made ſome ſallies; one of them with 
conſiderable effect. Major gen. Craw- 


ford was made priſoner on this occa- 


ſion. But our troops were only anima- 
ted by theſe checks. A furious attack 
was made upon the enemies lines 
which covered the town; and they 
were carried without much loſs ; 
principally by the uncommon intre- 
pidity of a corps of marines 


gallantry had been performed du- 
ring the whole war. 


The town was now entirely 


abandoned, and the defence con- 
fined to the citadel. It was ob- 
vious, that as our fleet prevented 
all communication with the con- 
tinent, and thereby cut off all hope 
of relief, the place muſt neceſſarily 


be reduced; but the chevalier de 


St. Croix was reſolved to pro- 
vide for his own honour, when he 
could not for the preſervation of 
the place entruſted to him, and, 
ſince he could not maintain it, to 
ſell it as dear as poſſible. Ac- 
cordingly there was no mention 
of yielding, until the 5th of June, 
when there was no longer the 
ſlighteſt proſpe& of ſuccour, and 


the place was by no means ſafely 
Vol. IV. 


[19] 


tenable, Then he capitulated, and 
the garriſon marched out with the 


honours of war. 8 
Thus was the ifland of Belle- 


iſle reduced under the Engliſh go- 
vernment, after a defence of two 


months. In this expedition we 
had about eighteen hundred men 
killed and wounded, The loſs 
moſt regretted was that of 


Sir W. Peere Williams, a young 
gentleman of great talents and ex- 
pectations, and who had made a 


diſtinguiſhed' figure in parliament. 
He had but newly entered into 
the ſervice. He was ſhot in the 
night by having careleſsly ap- 


proached too near a centinel of the 


enemy. He was the third gentle- 


man of faſhion whom in this 
war, the love of enterpriſe had 
brought to an honourable death 


in theſe expeditions to the coaſt'of 


France, 
which had been but newly raiſed. 
No action of greater ſpirit and 


Whatever difference of opinion 
might have been entertained con- 
cerning the value of this conqueſt, 


or the price which was paid for it, 
the rejoicing in London was great 


and ſincere. The general and the 


land and fea officers employed in 


the expedition were the ſubject of 


very juſt applauſe, who with ſo no- 
ble a perſeverance had ſtruggled 
with, and had overcome ſuch great 
difficulties, and who had the ſpirit, 
after ſuch a diſaſter on their out- 
ſet, to renew an attack under cir- 
cumſtances nearly as unfavourable 

as thoſe by which they had been 
at firſt foiled. The city of Lon- 
don addreſſed the king on the o- 


caſion. And it was generally ex- 
pected that this new proof of our 
ſuperiority muſt influence the ne- 
otiation in our favour. Some 
3 were of opinion that it 

[C. would 
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would rather exaſperate the French, 
and irritate their pride to renew 
theſe. efforts which their misfor- 
tunes had ſlackened, when they ſaw 


us in the midſt of a treaty making 


attempts and carrying places in 
Old France, and as it were in 


C HA 


Fug laud and France agrec to treat 


REGISTER 


the preſence of that haughty court. 


However as there was nothing done 
that was not ſtrictly juſtifiable, no 
complaint was made, and the treaty 
proceeded, to all appearance with as 


much good humour as before. 


F. V. 


of a ſeparate peace. Epochas pro- 


 fojed by England. Court of Vienna agrees. Objects of the negotia- 


tion. Propaſals of France with regard to Europe, Alia, Africa, and 1 


French memorial concerning Spain. Indignation of the En- 


America, 


 glifh mirifler. Engliſh anſwer to the French memarial, 


T muſt be obſerved that though 
A. the courts of London and Ver- 


ſailles treated ſeparately, it was 
hitherto by no means propoſed, 
that this ſeparate diſcuſſion ſhould. 


dead to a ſeparate peace. It was 


no more than a previous arrange- 


ment for the removal of thoſe 
difficulties, which might prevent 


the peace of France with England 


from being united with the gene- 


ral peace of Europe. But in pro- 


portion as the treaty advanced, 
it became obvious that the ſettling 


of any terms, which had no refe- 


rence to the ſignature of ſomething 
vblioatory between the two crowns, 
could at beſt be only void and 


illuſory, and might in the end 
even prove the fource of dange- 
rous 
The Engliſh miniſter therefore, be- 
fore he would agree to treat de- 
finitively upon any point, and par- 
ticularly upon the epochas, inſiiſted 


and captious altercations. 


upon two preliminary conditions. 


Firſt, that every hing, which 


ſnould bes happily adjuſted between 


the two crowns in relation to their 


particular war, ſtall be made obliga- 
tory fnal, and concluſive, indepen- 
— 


dent of the fate of the negotiation 
of Augſburg. | 
Secondly, that the definitive treaty 


of peace between Great Britain and 


France, or preliminary articles to 
that end, ſhall be ſigned and ra- 
tified between the date of that 


memorial and the firſt of the fol- 


lowing Auguſt. oem 
If theſe conditions were accepted, 
then England on her part con- 


ſented to name determinate epo- 


chas to which the 271 poſſidettis 
ſhould refer ; the firſt of July for 
Europe; the firſt of September for 
Africa and America; and the firſt 
of November for the Eaſt Indies. 
The French miniſtry without con- 
teſting the epochas themſelves, com- 


plained of the conditions; of the 
firſt, becauſe they ſaid it departed 


from the letter and ſpirit of the 
memorial of the 26th of March, 
which was the foundation of the 
whole treaty ; of the ſecond, on ac- 


count of the extreme ſhortneſs of 


the time allotted for the diſcuſſion 
of ſuch difficult and momentous 
points; and the adjuſtment of 
matters which regarded a war ex- 
tended over the four quarters of the 

globe; 


new obſtacles to the peace. 
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globe; for the memorial which 
contained thoſe conditions, was 
dated on the 17th, and was not 
received at Paris until the end of 
June, ſo that little more than a 
month was left to obtain the con- 


ſent of the court of Vienna to a 


ſeparate treaty, to ſettle the terms 


of this treaty, and finally, to ratify 


. . | 
If a very uncommon good under- 


ſtanding had not ſubſiſted between 
her imperial majeſty and the king 
of France, it muſt have been very 
difficult to have received this con- 


ſent. But in fact it was immed1- 


ately received, and upon one very 


ſhort and apparently reaſonable con- 


dition, That nothing might be 


ſtipulated to the prejudice of the 
houſe of . Auſtria.” But when this 
condition came to be explained, 
as we ſhall ſee preſently, it was ſo 
far from facilitating, that it created 
How- 
ever, this acquieſcence of the prin- 


cipal of her allies enabled France 
to accept of the firſt condition with- 


out reſerve ; and to the laſt ſhe ver- 
bally, though not in the cleareſt 
terms, agreed allo, _ 
Things ſeemed for the preſent 
in the beſt ſituation, which in this 
ſtage of the treaty could be ex- 
pected. The baſis of the nego- 
tiation was ſolidly eſtabliſned. The 
article ti palſidetis, ſince the taking 
Belliſle, was a matter of leſs diffi- 
culty, and the epochas were in ge- 
neral ſettled in ſuch a manner, as 
to coincide with the deſigns and 
deſires of both parties. The treaty 
was confined to the two powers, 
and it was to be perfectly definitive 
as to them. A time for concluding 
it, was alſo in a great meaſure ſet- 


tled; a circumſtance, which if it 


did not admit ſufficient leiſure for 


ceptable performance. 


[19] 
accurate diſcuſſion, cut off however 
the opportunities of chicane, and 
ſeemed to be the moſt ſuitable to a 
candid proceeding, and a ſincere 
deſire of peace. 
The foundation being thus laid, 
the ſuperſtructure was the next con- 
ſideration. This ſuperſtructure con- 
ſiſted in the adjuſtment of thoſe 
compenfations which were to be 


made for the reciprocal Conqueſts 
(and here the difficulty lay) of the 


two powers; a punGulio of honour 
might have intervened at the very 
firſt ſetting out,extremely pernicious 
to the ſalutary work in kand ; from 
which party the firſt propoſition 
ſhould proceed? But in this reſpect 
France gave way, and that conce ſſion 


afforded no inconſiderable proof of 


her paciſic intentions. . 

We mult apprize the reader that 
we do not mean to enter. exactly 
into the whole detail of this nego- 


. tiation, nor undertake preciſely to - 


deſcribe all the turns that were 


taken in it. This, we imagine, 


would prove a tedious and unac- 
We ſhall 
attach ourſelves to the capital ob- 


Jets which were contended for in 


this game of policy : we ſhall en- 
deavour to point out the matters 


which firſt obſtructed, and then 


finally broke off the treaty ; and we 
ſhall reſt on theſe things in ſuch a 


manner, as ſeems to us fitteſt for 


marking out the true ſpirit of the 
negotiating powers. Our own ob- 
ſervations ſhall be very ſparingly 
interpoſed. We are hiſtorians, aad 
not advocates _ | | 

The uti peſſidetis being ſettled as 
the baſis of -the treaty, nothing 
could reaſonably be claimed by 
either party, that was not to be 
counterpoiſed by ſome equivalent 
from the other; and conſequently 
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it was neceſſary to adjuſt and value 
their ſeveral poſſeſſions, pretenſions 
and demands. There were ſix 


principal objects in this negotia- 
tion. Firſt, the limits of the two 
crowns in North America. Se- 


condly, the conqueſts of Great 


Britain in the Weſt- Indies, (toge - 
ther with the Neutral Iſlands there.) 


Thirdly, our conqueſts in Africa 
and in India. Fourthly, the ad- 


juſtment of the particular affair be · 
tween the Engliſh and French in 
Fifthly, the conduct 
which the two crowns were to hold 


with regard to their reſpective al- 
lies in Germany. And laſtly, the 
reſtitution of the captures made by 


England, previous to the declara- 
tion of war. | Be. 


On the firſt of theſe articles, 
France propoſed to cede and gua- 


' ranty all Canada to England; ſti- 


* only that the free and pub- 
ick exerciſe of the Roman Catho- 


lick religion ſhould be permitted 
under the Engliſn government, and 
that thoſe of the old French colo- 


niſts who choſe to retire might 
have leave to tranſport themſelves 
from thence, and take away or diſ- 
poſe of their effects. In compen- 
ſation for this, they required a con- 
firmation of the privilege of what 
fiſning they enjoyed on the coaſt of 


Newfoundland, under the treaty of 


Utrecht; and that this fiſnery might 
be carried on with advantage, they 


likewiſe required the reſtitution of 
the iſle of Cape Breton, excluding 
themſelves in return from erecting 


on that iſland any kind of fortifica- 
tion- whatſoever. N 
The affairs in the Weſt Indies, 
which makes the ſecond capital ob- 
ect, they propoſed to ſettle in this 


manner they offered to exchange 


Minorca for Guadaloupe and Mari- 


of Tobago. 


and the Rhine. 
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galante; and as to the four Neutral 


Iſlands, they inſiſted that two of 


them, Dominica and St. Vincent, 


were held by their natural inhabi- 


tants the Carribees, under the pro- 


tection of France, and that they 


ought ſtill to remain in the ſame 
condition. With regard to the 


two others, they propoſed to make 
a fair diviſion; 
ſhould remain to France, and that 


England ſhould enter into poſſeſſion 
On this head it is ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve, that in the opi- 
nion of ſome people, our miniſtry 
did not, in this treaty, ſet the juſt 
value on the acquiſition they had 


made; when they looked upon 
Canada as the great and leading 
object, and only conſidered Guada- 


that St. Lucia 


es 


bs 


loupe and Marigalante in a ſecon- 
dary and ſubordinate light. This | 
is a queſtion of difficulty, and has 


been much agitated. Thoſe who 
dread a freſh American war from 


the ambition of France, and were 
ſtruck with the idea of extended 
empire, preferred the former con- 
queſt ; theſe who ſolely conſidered 
our intereſt as a commercial people, 
were generally in favour of the 
latter, 5 i 

On the fide of Africa, France 


ſatisſied herſelf with demanding 


either the ſettlement at Senegal, or 
the iſle of Goree: for which (to- 
gether with the reſtoration of Belle- 
iſle) they conſented to evacuate 
Gottingen, Heſſe and Hanau, and 
to draw off their army to the Maine 
This was certainly 
a full equivalent. But with regard 
to the Eaſt Indies, they had no 
tolerable equivalent to offer. The) 
expatiated much in their memorial 
upon the diſadvantages which muſt 
ariſe to the companies of the two 
nations, from their entertaining 

views 
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views of conqueſts, ſo contrary to 
the true ſpirit, and the real intereſt 
of theſe trading eſtabliſhments ;z and 
they concluded by propoſing the 
treaty, formerly ſettled between the 
fieurs Godcheau' and Saunders as 
a baſis for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
peace in Aſia. It muſt be re- 


marked, that this treaty had been 


concluded at a time when the affairs 
of France in the Eaſt Indies made 
a figure very different from their 
preſent ſituation ; and therefore it 
ſeemed unfair to make this treaty 
2 ſtandard under circumſtances al- 
together inapplicable. 

The war, which has been fo 


long, with ſo much bloodſhed and 


ſo fruitleſsly carried on in Weſtpha- 
lia, the French ſtrenuouſly contend- 
ed, was from the time of (what 


they called) the breach of capitula- 


tion of Cloſter-Seven, a war pure 
ly Engliſh ; and therefore that their 
eonqueſts in that part of Germany, 
formed a proper compenſation for 
the Engliſh conqueſts in the other 


quarters of the world. Our mini- 


ſters did not attempt formally to 
refute this aſſertion; they rather 
ſeemed to admit it; and they 


agreed accordingly to receive the 


evacuation of theſe places as an 
equivalent for ceſſions to be made 
on the footing we have already 
mentioned. On this point there 
was little difficulty. : 

The intricate and knotty part 
was on what we have ſtated as the 


fifth object; the conduct of the two 


crowns with regard to their allies. 
Here was a real, a capital difficulty. 
From the beginning of the nego- 
tiation, England had declared that“ 
they would inviolably preſerve their 
faith to the king of Pruſſia, and 
would act ſtrenuouſly in his ſupport. 


This picqued the French miniſters; 


\ 


6 
who, in their turn, thought them- 
ſelves bound to make a declaration 


equally ſtrong in favour of the em- 


preſs; and they had, moreover, re- 
cently conditioned with the court 
of Vienna, to admit nothing in the 
treaty to her diſadvantage ; words 
of great latitude. However, in 
this difficulty, they found out a 


ſolution, which, it muſt be con- 


feſſed, had a very fair and capti- 
vating appearance. They propoſed 


that both armies in Germany ſhoula 


obſerve an exact neutrality; and 
ſhould be reciprotally bound to af- 
ford no ſort of aſſiſtance, nor to 
give no ſort of offence to the allies 
of either of the parties. And they 
propoſed further, that as armies in 
this ſtate of inert neutrality muſt be 


a dead and uſeleſs expence to the 


power who maintains them, the 
French king, from the time his 
Britannic majeſty recalled the Eng- 
liſh forces from Germany, would 
cauſe double the number of French 
forces from the armies of the Up- 
per and Lower Rhine to return in- 
to France; and that no French 
troops ſhould remain in Germany 
but in proportion to thoſe which 
the king of England ſhould keep 
in his pay. It might certainly be 


urged in confirmation of the pro- 


priety of this offer, that in reality 
theſe armies, whilſt they continued 
in action, though they worried each 
other abundantly, afforded no kind 
of aſſiſtance to their allies, and 
therefore, when they came mutual- 
ly to entertain pacific ſentiments 
concerning their own particular 
quarrel, and were to give an ex- 
ample of moderation to the reſt of 
Europe, there ſeemed to be no 
reaſon why they ſhould make ef- 
forts in favour of any ally which 
they had not made, or been able to 
[C] 3 | make 
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make in the hotteſt time of hoſti- 
lity. 

The laſt article had its difficulties 
alſo, The French inſiſted, as a 
point from which they were re- 
ſolved never to recede, upon the 


reſtitution of the captures made be- 


fore the declaration of war. This 


demand, they were of opinion, was 


grounded on the cleareſt principles 
of the law of nations, and the moſt 
expreſs ſtipulation of treaties. With- 
out entering into thoſe various ar- 
guments with which this poſition 
might be maintained and attacked, 


| It appeared to many that the ho- 
nour of both nations was almoſt 


equally concerned, the one to claim, 
the other as reſolutely to refuſe 
this reſtitution. 

On the whole, theſe propoſals, 
which the French ſent to London in 
a memorial of the 15th of July, 
formed, though in ſome reſpects 


undoubtedly exceptionable, a very 


_ agreeable plan for a treaty of peace. 


A better could not have been ex- 


pected in the firſt project of an ene- 
my, and it might be hoped, that 
a negotiation thus favourably be- 
gun, could not fail of adjuſting 
eaſily whatever appeared wrong, or 
ſupplying whatever was defective in 
this firſt draught of the propoſitions. 
But fatally for the repoſe of man- 
kind, in the very inſtant that this 
fair propoſal was made, at the very 
moment when theſe ſtrong demon- 
ſtrations were given, an act was 


done which blew up at one explo- 


fon, the whole baſis of the treaty 
that had been long and carefully 
laying, ſcattered the materials which 
had been ſo induſtriouſly collected, 
and fo cautiouſly arranged, and in- 
ſtead of extinguiſhing, ſpread the 


flames of war more widely, and 


mave them rage with new fury. 


above recited propoſitions, 


a private memorial, 
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From this time forward all the 
tranſaction was full of animoſity, 
reſentment and miſtruſt. The rea- 
der has been apprized of the mea- 


ſures which France had been inva- 


riably purſuing at the court of Ma- 


drid, and the arguments ſhe em- 


ployed to infuſe a jealouly into that 
court. Hitherto however, there 
was no appearance that theſe mea- 
ſures had any effect; but to the infi- 


nite ſurprize and indigna tion of the 


Britiſh miniſter, together with the 


which the 
_ Mr. 
Buſſy, the French agent, delivered 
ſignifying. 
that in order to eſtabliſh the peace 
upon ſolid foundations, not to be 
ſhaken by the conteſted intereſts of 
a third power, the king of Spain 
might be invited to accede to gua- 
ranty the treaty, and that to pre- 
vent the differences which ſubſiſted 
between Great Britain and this mo- 
narchy from being a means of pro- 
ducing a freſh war in Europe, with 
the conſent and communication of 
his Catholic majeſty, he propoſes, 
that in this negotiation, the three 
pcints which had been diſputed be- 
tween the crowns of England and 
Spain, might be finally ſettled. 
Firſt, the . of ſome cap- 
tures made upon the Spaniſh 
flag. Sent the privilege of 
the Spaniſh nation to uch on the 
banks of Newfoundland. "Thirdly, 
the demolition of the Engliſh ſet- 
tlements made on the Spaniſh ter- 
ritories in the bay of Honduras. 

It may be eafiiy imagined, from 
the character ol the then ſecretary 


memorial contained. 


of ſtate, in what manner he receiv- 
ed theſe. propoſals : he rejected with 


the utmoſt ſcorn, the offer of nego- 
tiating, through an enemy humbled, 


and Tal at + Tim feet, tae e diſputes 
of 
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of his nation, with a power ac- 
tually in friendſhip with us. He 
called upon the Spaniſh, miniſter 


to diſavow the propoſitions, which 


had been ſaid to be made with the 
knowledge of his court. He re- 


turned as wholly inadmiſſible this 


offenſive memorial, declaring, that 
it would be looked upon as an af- 
front to the dignity of his maſter, 
and incompatible with the fincerity 
of the negotiation, to make any 
further mention of ſuch a circum- 
ſtance.. /.-*- -: 7 9 8 8 
And now he prepared, without 
delay, an anſwer to the principal 
memorial, in a ſtile rather dictated 
by the circumſtances which ac- 
companied that paper, and which 
ſufficiently indicated the defigns of 
France, than what the propoſitions 
themſelves ſtrictly deſerved. In- 
deed, as he had by this time con- 
ceived an incurable ſuſpicion of the 


ſincerity of France in the whole 


proceeding, 1t would not have been 
prudent to have made thoſe ad- 
vances, which on a ſuppoſition of 
good faith and pacific intentions, 
might poſſibly have been adviſe- 
able ; for though both powers had 
over and over declared, that their 
reſpective propoſitions, if the treaty 
ſhould by any accident be broken 
off, would be conſidered as retract- 
ed or never made; yet it 1s cer- 
tain, that things once ſettled and 
agreed to, unavoidably ſtamp their 
own impreſſion upon any future ne- 
gotiation, relative to the ſame ſubject. 

Mt. Pitt's anſwer, which is 
dated on the 29th of July, agrees 
to the reſtitution of Guadaloupe, 
Marigalante and Belleiſle, on the 
compenſations propoſed by France, 
It agrees alſo to receive Canada, 


but without any new limits or any 
exception whatſoever ; and it adds 
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of Dunkirk. 


queſts from the king 


[23] 
to the French offer of all Canada, 
its appurtenances.” It admits ' 


the propoſal of the partition of the 
Neutral Iflands. 


It rejeQs the 
French demand of Cape Breton, or 
of any other iſland in the gulph or 
river of St. Lawrence ; or of any 
power of fiſhing in that river, in 
that gulpb, or on thoſe coaſts ; and 


it allows the privilege of fiſhing on 


the banks of Newſoundland, only 


on conſideration of the demolition 
But the propoſed re- 
ſtitution either of Senegal or Goree 
is utterly refuſed. The German 
neutrality is rejected with diſdain ; 
and it is declared that Great Britain 
is unalterably reſolved to ſupport 
the king of Pruſſia with efficacy and 
good faith. In addition to the of- 
fer made to evacuate Heſſe, &c. it 
is inſiſted that the French ſhall. 
make a general evacuation of all 


her conqueſts in Weſtphalia, and 


all its countries, including its con- 
of Pruſſia 
on the Rhine, though France had 
before declared, that they were 
conquered for the queen of Hun- 
gary, that they were actually go- 
verned in her name, and that ſhe 
could not, conſiſtently with good 
faith, agree to deliver them to the 


king of Pruſſia. The treaty be- 


tween Saunders and Godcheau was 


not admitted as a proper baſis for 


a treaty relative to the Eaſt Indies. 


But it was agreed, that the two 


companies ſhould negotiate” con- 
cerning their reſpeCtive intereſts, as 
the king of Great Britain could 
not diſpoſe of the rights of the 
Engliſh Eaft India company with- 
out their conſent, As to the reſti- 
tution of the captures before the 
war, this was moſt poſitively re- 

fuſed. | 5 
In this period we leave the ne- 
[C] 4 ; gotiation 
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gotiation to follow the motions of 
the armies In Germany. It is cer- 
tain, that the diſpoſitions of the 
two courts grew daily more unfa- 
vourable : their confidence in each 
other, and their mutual good-will 
1 wore away; and it was to be fear- 


CHAP. V. 


ed, that this negotiation, if it 
broke off in an unſatisfactory 
manner, muſt leave impreſſions on 
the minds of the two nations of 
ſuch a nature, as might cauſe them 
to wiſh they had never engaged in 
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| Motions of the French and allied armies. General Sporken attacked. French 
paſs the Dymel. Skirmiſhes. Poſition of prince Ferdinand. Function of 
Broglio and Soubiſe. Battle Kirch Denkern. French defeated. French 

t threaten Hanover, Prince Henry of Brunſwick killed. Taking of 
} Dorſten. Various movements of the armies. Deſtruction of Schartsfelts- 
fi caſtle. Prince Xavier of Saxony takes Welfenbutile, and inveſts Brunſ- 

2! 13718 - _evick, Detachments from prince Soubiſe take and abandon Embden. 


1 At- 
| [it j tempt on Bremen. Sufferings of Lower Weſtphalia. 5 
Nt | A Lthough the great purpoſe of conſiderable, and which in their 
T3 the early and ſtrenuous effort circumſtances, they could not well 
14 made by the allies was not fully bear, nor eaſily ſupply. 3; 
1 {|| anſwered, it nevertheleſs produced, Theſe hopes were ſupported by 
14 as we have before obſerved, a very the ſucceſs of their firſt eneounter. 
4 conſiderable and uſeful effect. The General Sporken with a ſtrong de- 
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deſtruction of the French magazines 


retarded their operations in ſuch a - 


manner, that the greateſt part of 
the month of June was ſpent be- 
fore their armies found themſelves 
in a condition to act. But as ſoon 


as they had taken proper meaſures 


for their ſubſiſtence, the prince of 
Soubiſe cauſed his troops to paſs 
the Rhine, and to advance on the 
ſide of Munſter, not far from which 
city the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 


wick was poſted to oppoſe him. 
Marſhal Broglio aſſembled the forces 


under his command at Caſſel, and 
moved towards the Dymel, in or- 


der to effect a junction with the 


body under the prince of Soubiſe. 
They made no doubt that their 
conjoined ſtrength would ſoon at- 
tain a decided ſuperiority over the 
allies, who had ended their late 
enterprize with a loſs which was 


tachment had been poſted in an 
advantageous ſituation on the Dy- 
mel, and in the front of the allied 
army. On the approach of Marſhal 
Broglio, he attempted to retire with 
all that expedition which his infe- 
riority made neceſſary, But the 
French came upon him _— 
with fock rapidivy, thar 2959 June. 
they overtook and attacked his 
rear, which was inſtantly routed ; 
they took eight handred priſoners, 
nineteen pieces of cannon, four 
hundred horſes, and upwards of an 
an hundred and feventy waggons. 
The ſame day they paſied the Dy- 
mel ; and whilſt prince Ferdinand, 
diſcouraged by this check, fell back 
to the Lippe, they made 
hee, Hiekers f War- 2d July. 
burg, Dringleburg and Paderborn. 
The allies, however, ſoon reco- 
covered their ſpirit; and the main 
| bocy 
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body of their army being well ſe- 
cured, they ſent out ſeveral detach- 


ments. Their {ſmall bodies were 


conducted by general Luckner, and 
other able partizans, who under- 
took ſeveral bold and very diſtant 
enterprizes, attacked the enemy 
where they were leaſt upon their 


ovard, routed their convoys, de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral of their magazines, 


carriages and horſes, and carried 
off their prey even from the gates 


of Caſſel. Theſe lively actions 


ſeemed a prelude to ſome more im- 
portant and deciſive attempt. 


The French became ſenſible that 
- a ftroke of ſome importance was 
expected from the greatneſs of their 
force, and that it was not for the 


credit of their arms only, but for 


their ſecurity from the minute, but 
continual and galling attempts of 


parties from the allied army. | 
For ſome time prince Ferdinand 
had been poſted to the ſouth of the 
Lippe, between Ham and Lipſtad. 


This poſition he took, in all pro- 


bability, becauſe M. Broglio had, 
by occupying the places on the Dy- 
mel, got between him and Hano- 


ver. Therefore he judged it expe- 


dient for him in his turn to get be- 
tween the prince de Soubiſe and the 
Rhine. In this ſituation, if the 
enemy attempted any movement to- 
wards the king's dominions, he was 
ready to fall directly on the places 
they occupied by that river, which, 


in the preſent circumſtances, were 


full as important to them as the 
Hanoverian territory was to us. 
Thus whilſt he ſeemed to retire 
from that territory, and in a man- 
ner to abandon it, he in reality 


provided with the greater effect for 


its ſecurity. 
Marſhal Broglio, when he had 
reſolved on the attack of the allied 


[25] 

army, united his troops to thoſe of 
the prince de Soubiſe, at a place 
called Soeſt, between Lipftadt and 
Ham. On the other hand, as ſoon 


as the general of the allies was ap- 


prized of their intention, he poſted 

his army. in a very ſtrong and ad- 

vantageous manner. | 
The river Aeſt runs for a conſi- 


derable way, almoſt parallel to the 


Lippe, from which it is not diſtant in 
ſome places, much more than half 
a mile. The high road from Lip- 
ſtadt to Ham paſſes between theſe 
rivers; and it was of the utmoſt 
moment to prince Ferdinand to ſe- 
cure that important communication, 
by which alone he could hope an 
advantageous retreat, or in any de- 
gree propoſe to command the ad- 

jacent country. With a view there- 
fore to protect that communica- 


tion, he eftabliſhed his left wing on 


the Iſthmus between the rivers. 
The left extremity of that wing 


under general Wutgenau, leaning 


to the Lippe, by which it was per- 
fectly ſecured, as the right was 
ſupported by the village of Kirch 
Denkern, ſituated immediately on 
the Aeſt. The marquis of Granby 


commanded in that wing, with the 


aſſiſtance of lieutenant gen. Howard 


and the prince of Anhalt, who 


were poſted towards the above- 
mentioned village. 8 
At that village, another river cal- 
led the Saltzbach, ſmall, but very 
deep, joins the Aeſt almoſt in a 
right angle. Behind this river 
on a confiderable eminence was 
placed the center, commanded by 
general Conway; and on a con- 
tinuation of the ſame eminence, 
the right wing, under the here- 
ditary prince, ſtretched out to- 
wards the village of Werle, and it 
was well defended on the flank by 
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[26] 
rugged, buſhy, and almoſt imprac- 
ticable ground. Nothing could be 


more advantageous than this diſ- 


potion of the army, by which the 


whole center and right wing were 
covered in front by a river, and the 
left ſupported by rivers on both its 


flanks. In the left indeed, was the 


ſtrength and flower of the army; 
the count of Lippe had placed alſo 


in this wing, the greateſt part of 


the artillery, as he knew that it 
defended the moſt important ſitua- 
tion, was the moſt expoſed in front, 
and conſequently would be the ob- 


ject of the enemy's moſt conſider- 


able efforts. 


He was not miſtaken in his con- 
jecture. On the 15th of July in 


the evening, a very furious attack 
was made on lord Granby's poſts, 


which was ſuſtained for a long time 
with all the intrepidity and firm- 
neſs, which Britiſh troops always 
exert, and which that gallant officer 
knows ſo well how to inſpire. The 
diſpoſition we have juſt mentioned, 
was not then compleated; ſo that 
they had the whole torrent of that 
impetuoſity, which diſtinguiſhes the 
French in their firſt attacks, to re- 
ſiſt for ſome hours, until Wutgenau, 
according to the plan originally 
projected. arrived to their aſſiſtance, 
and then with efforts united and 
redoubled in a long and obſtinate 
combat, which continued until it 
was quite dark, they repulſed the 


French, and drove them into the 


woods. | | 
| i By the next morning, 
July 6th. the diſpoſition of the al- 


lies was perfected; and it was evi- 


dent that the French, far from be- 
ing diſmayed by their misfortune, 
were prepared for a more general 
and better ſuſtained attack than the 


former. M. Broglio commanded 
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againſt our left, which, as on the 
preceding day, was the principal 
object of the enemy. The prince 
de Soubiſe led their center and their 


left. The engagement began at 


three in the morning, and it was a 
ſevere and continued ſire for up- 
wards of five hours, before the leaſt 
effect could be perceived on either 
ſide. The weight of the attack 
this day lay on Wutgenau's corps, 


which ſupported it with a degree 


of bravery, that rivalled the ſtand 
which had been lately made by the 
Britiſh forces. But about nine, the 
prince diſcovered that the enemy 
were preparing to ere& batteries on 
an eminence, in the front of the 
marquis of Granby's camp, which 
he had not been able to encloſe 
within his lines. Senſible of the 
preſſing neceſſity there was of pre- 
venting the enemy from ſeizing on 
an eminence, from whence they 
might cruelly gall his army, he 
called in a reſerve, which had been 
placed at the other fide of the Lippe 
under general Sporken. Strength- 
ened by this ſupply, and encouraged 
by the irreſolution which now be- 
gan to appear in the motions of the 
enemy, he commanded the troops 
which were neareſt at hand to ad- 
vance upon them. LY 
This movement was deciſive, the 
enemy gave way, fell into diſor- 
der, and retired with precipitation, 
Their center and left, which had 
not been able to paſs the Saltzbach, 
after a long and ineffectual can- 
nonade, retired with the reſt, and 
covered their retreat ; ſo that fa- 
voured by this circumſtance, and 
the cloſeneſs of the country, which 


was full of hedges, they marched 


off in tolerable order, and were 
purſued but a little way. How- 
ever, their loſs was conſiderable : 

| the 
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the regiment of Rouge, conſiſting of 
four battalions, 


the fingle battalion of Maxwell. 
Their whole loſs in killed, wound- 


ed, and priſoners, has been eſti- 


mated at five thouſand. 'The allies 
had about three hundred killed, a 
thouſand wounded, and about two 
hundred priſoners. This action 


was the climax of the campaign of 


1761, in Weſtphalia; it did the 
oreateſt honour to the wiſdom of 


the accompliſhed commander in the 


diſpoſition, and to the bravery of 
the troops in the combat; but it was 


far from deciſive. Notwithſtanding 


the loſs the French ſuffered, they 
were ſtill much ſuperior in their 
numbers. 
old ill underſtanding between Sou - 


biſe aud Broglio broke out with 
_ freſh animoſity. Narratives, me- 


mortals, and replies, conceived with 


great bitterneſs, were mutually re- 


mitted from both marſhals to their 
court. Marſhal Broglio alledged, 
that his misfortune was owing to 
the prince de Soubiſe's delay, 


who did not begin the attack till it 
was too late for him to continue it; 


the prince de Soubiſe, on the other 


hand, ſuggeſted, that Broglio be- 


gan his attack earlier than the 
time that had been fixed, in hopes 
of forcing the allies without Sou- 
biſe's aſſiſtance ; and when he found 
that point loit, obliged Soubiſe to 
retreat, that he might not have the 
honour of recovering it. 
The allies after this battle kept 
their ground for, ſome time, whilſt 
the French retreated. It is impoſ- 
ſible regularly to account for all 


the unexpected turns which have 


happened, perhaps, more in this 
campaign, than in any of the for- 
mer, It 1s enough to know that 


AR 1761. 


with its cannon . 
and colours, was entirely taken by 


On this misfortune the 


vide his army alſo. | 
ry prince poſted himſelf to cover 


[27]: 
the original ſuperiority of the 
French, together with their oppor- 
tunity of continual reinforcement, 
may very tolerahly explain the rea- 


ſon of the advantages which they 
ſo often obtained after very conſi- 


derable defeats. This is a point 
which it is neceſſary the reader 
ſhould continually keep in his mind 
during the whole narration of this 
ſtrange war. After their late loſs 
and retreat, the French ſoon ad- 
vanced again. The party under 
the prince de Soubiſe paſſed the 
Lippe, and made difpoſitions for 
the ſiege of Munſter, whilſt marſhal 


Broglio's army turned off on the 
other ſide, croſſed the Weſer, and 
threatened to fall in upon Hanover. 


This diviſion of, the enemy com- 


pelled prince Ferdinand, though 


little in a condition for it, to di- 
The heredita- 2 


Munſter; whilſt prince Ferdinand 
continued in the country towards 
the Weſer, to obſerve the motions 
of marſhal Broglio. i 

Whilſt theſe various poſitions 
were mutually taken, as the armies 
were continually moving near each 
other, a number of very ſharp ſkir- 
miſhes enſued. Marſhal Broglio 
cautiouſly avoided a battle when- 
ever he ſaw that the duke of Brunſ- 


wick, by calling together his troops, 


had prepared for, and was de- 
firous of it; ſo that there was no 
way left, but, if poſſible, to check 
his motions, and wear down his 
force, by reiterated leſſer actions. 
Theſe actions were almoſt always 
to the advantage of our troops. In 
one of them, however, the young 
prince nr bart was 
mortally wounded; an a 
the has army ſaw with July 20th. 
regret, the diſappointment of ſuch | 
5 | — great 
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[28] ANNUAL 
great hopes as were formed from 
the riſing gallantry of a prince, who 
ſo nobly ſapported the martial ſpirit 
of his family, and had fallen whilſt 
he was emulating the heroic actions 
of his brother the hereditary prince 

and his uncle Ferdinand. 


On the ſide of Weſtphalia, the 


prince de Soubiſe perſevered, not- 


withſtanding ſome checks, in his 


deſign of laying fiege to Munſter ; 
there was preat reaſon to apprehend 
that he might ſucceed in that en- 
terprize, as it was always in marſhal 
Broglio's power, by taking ſome 
ſteps on the fide of Hanover, to 
make it neceſſary to draw away the 
greateſt part of the force deſtined 
to the ſuccour of Munſter. He 
therefore began to make the pre- 

vious arrangements at Dorſten. 
The hereditary prince, who knew 
that he was continually liable to be 
called off, took the firſt opportunity 
of attacking this place. 


Aug. zoth 4 pattalion of French 


troops formed its garriſon, and 


made a brave defence, but it was 
aſſaulted with ſo much reſolution 
and perſeverance, that they were 
obliged to ſurrender priſoners of 
war. The prince totally deſtroyed 
the ovens which were eſtabliſhed 
here, and by this means not only 
fruſtrated their deſign of . 
Munſter, but compelled them for a 
time, to retire from the Lippe. 
As to prince Ferdinand, he ſaw 
clearly, that the intentions of mar- 
mal Broglio were to make himſelf 
maſter of his majeſty's, and the 
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not dire& oppoſition, became his 
object. He reſolved, that as 
often as he perceived Marſhal 
Broglio's making any progreſs on 
the ſuſpected quarter, he ſhould 
throw himſelf as far into Heſſe as 


the enemy had advanced towards 


Hanover, and by ſtopping their 
ſubſiſtence, oblige them to quit 
their enterprize. This plan at firſt 
ſucceeded to his wiſhes, and drew 
back marſhal Broglio into Heſſe, 


upon whoſe approach prince Ferdi- 


nand retired to his old quarters at 
Paderborn, and was ready h OR 
for a new movement „ oa 
ſoon as Broglio ſhould return to the 
execution of his former deſign. 
Accordingly he ſoon returned to 


the Weſer. Then the hereditary 


prince, Who had by this time re- 
joined the grand army, advanced 
into Heſſe, and puſhed to the far- 
theſt extremities of that country, 
even as far as Fritzlar; but though 
he ſucceeded ſo far in his attempts as 
to deſtroy all the leſſer magazines 
which he found in the open coun- 
try; yet as all the fortreſſes were 
in the hands of the enemy, as the 
garriſons had been newly reinforced 
and the grand magazines were well 
ſecured in thoſe places, he kept 
his ground in his advanced po- 
fition. ; e 

It was on this occaſion principally 
that prince Ferdinand found the 
diſadvantage of not being able to 
form two armies, which might act 
ſeparately. For on one hand, mar- 


ſhal Broglio, when he had perfectly 


—— 


| duke of Brunſwick's territories. To 
\ attempt to follow him, and to beat 
| him from thence, would only be 
1 irrecoverably to transfer the ſeat of 
$i war into thoſe countries, and whol- fall back into Heſſe, or to advance 
ly to abandon Weſtphalia to the into Hanover, as might beſt agree 
it enemy. Diverſion therefore, and with his deſigns. From hence he 
| 


ſecured his poſts in Heſſe, took a 
ſituation in which he watched all 
the motions of prince Ferdinand, 
and kept himſelf in readineſs to 
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ſent out ſome powerful detachments 
which acted with great effect. One 
of theſe detachments entered the 
Harts Foreſt (the remains of the 
great Hercynian, ſo famous among 
the ancients) and beſieged the 
ſtrong caſtle of Schartsfelts, which 
they took and demoliſhed. Then 
they laid the whole tract of country 
under ſevere contribution. Ano- 
ther, and ſtill more powerful de- 
tachment under prince Xavier of 
Saxony appeared before Wolfen- 
buttel, a conſiderable city, and 
ſtrongly ſituated, as it is 
G. sch. „holly 
the Ocker. But the French, as 
25 they knew that the town is moſtly 
built of, wood, commenced their 
operations with a very fierce bam- 


bardment. This had ſuch an effect, 
that the reſiſtance of the place was 


not proportioned to its ſtrength; in 
five days it ſurrendered, and was 


ſubject, like the reſt, to a grievous 


contribution. | fo 

Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the 
French followed their blow, and 
advanced, keeping till the courſe 
of the Ocker, to Brunſwick ; and 
began alſo to inveſt that city. The 
reigning prince, unable to protect 
his ſubjects, or to ſecure his perſon 
in his dominions, fled to Hamburgh, 
where he met the landgrave of 
Heſſe, whom the rage of war had 
in the ſame manner driven from his 
territories. This free city now be- 


came a place of general refuge, and 


enriched itſelf by the calamities, as 
it had in better times done by the 
proſperity of Germany. It was 
lately computed, that the ſtrangers 
there had increaſed to forty thou- 
ſand, amongſt whom they could 
reckon two ſovereign princes, and 
ſeveral other perſons of the firſt di- 
ſtinction. 


ſurrouhded by oY 
Whilſt Bre 


_ [a9] 

This rapid and unreſiſted pro- 
greſs of the French tõ ce eaſtward 
of the Weſer, was to the higheſt 
degree alarming. Prince Ferdinand 


with all the expedition in his 


power, detached the hereditary 
prince to the relief of | Brunſwick. 
This meaſure fortunately ſaved that 


very important place. This active 


commander compelled the enemy 


not only to raiſe the ſiege of Brunſ- 


wick, but to abandon Wolfenbuttel, 
and to make a precipitate retreat 
with the loſs of ſome of their can- 
non, and upwards of a thouſand 
men. N Fes 13 
ogho's detachments 
proceeded thus in diſtrefling- the 
country to the eaſtward of the 
Weſer, the prince of Soubiſe, who 
by the removal of the hereditary 
prince of Brunſwick to another 
quarter, ſaw no longer any _ ; 
capable of oppoſing him, ſpread 
his army by detachments over all 

Weſtphalia, and ravaged it in the 
moſt cruel manner. They took 
Oſnabrug; and becauſe the contri- 
butions were not immediately paid, 
they gave up the place to be pil- 
laged by their troops, who rifled 
the miſerable inhabitants without 
mercy. Another body puſhed as 
far as Embden. This important 
town was immediately ſurrendered 
by the garriſon (two Engliſh com- 
panies of invalids) at the defire of 
the timid inhabitants, and the pro- 


miſe of favourable treatment: not- 


withſtanding this capitulation, and 
the merit of ſo eaſy a ſurrender, the 
town, as well as the whole country 
of Eaſt-Frieſland, was laid under a 


ruinous contribution. But their ex- 


orbitances grew to ſuch an ex- 
tremity, that the boors were at 
length compelled to riſe, and with 
1 5 png ſuch 
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very important city from the like 
enterprizes for the future. 
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ſuch arms as a ſudden rage ſupplied 
them, to drive theſe e out 
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of their country. 


A more. conſiderable corps com- 


manded by the prince de Conde, 


Whilſt the two French armies in 
this manner ravaged all the country 
held by the allies, prince Ferdinand, 


— — ͤ q! b — — 


OA. za. laid ſiege to Meppen, a 


place on the Ems, of ſome 

| conſequence, and where we had 

TY: if ſome magazines. In three days it 

It was reduced, and the garriſon of 

1 fve hundred men were mage pri- 
| . ſoners of war. 

| The city of Bremen was flelonded 

| by a weak parriſon. This was a place 


who ſaw the rage of war ſpread all 
around him, with his uſual firmneſs, 
kept that central poſition which he 
had taken ſoon after the battle of 
Kirch Denkern; no movements of 
the enemy could terrify or allure 
him from it. He had ſettled his 
head quarters at Buhne, and his 
army extended from thence towards 
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of far greater moment than Mep- 


pen, the allies having amaſſed there 


immenſe magazines, as it was a 


great and trading town, advan- 


tageouſly ſituated on the river We- 


ſer; and the poſſeſſion of this place 


muſt undoubtedly have given to the 
French the command of that river, 
through which the allies derived all 
their ſubſiſtence. If the Engliſh had 
loſt Bremen, they muſt have ſeen 
themſelves inveſted and locked up 
in a barren country, in the heart of 
Germany, ſurrounded by their ene- 
mies, and deprived of every re- 
ſource.. . Fortunately the inhabi- 
rants. of this city proved as brave 
as thoſe of Embden were timid. 

They were exaſperated by the ex- 
ampleof the French rigour, which 
they had ſeen on every fide of them. 
They therefore joined the garriſon, 
inſtead of diſcouraging them in the 


Hammelen. Poſted in this manner, 
he ſecured the courſe of the. Weſer, 
by preventing the enemy from 
making themſelves maſters either of 
Hammelen or Minden; he lay in 
the beſt ſituation in which it was 
poſſible to place a ſingle army, that 
was to act againſt two; and know- 
ing that he could not follow their 
movements with the body of his 
army, without hazarding the king's 
electoral dominions, and indeed 
every object of the war, he con- 
tented himſelf with ſending out 
ſuch detachments as he could ſpare, 
ſucceſſively to the relief of the 
places which were attacked. He 
ſaw that the winter approached, 
which had always been a circum- 
ſtance favourable to him; and it 
was evident that whilſt he continued 
with his main body immoveably 
fixed as it was, and his detachments 


defence of the place. The French 
were obliged to retire precipitately ; 
and a {ſtrong reinforcement was 
thrown into Bremen, to ſecure that 


active on every ſide, it was im- 
poſſible for the enemy to keep an 
of thoſe places, they had ſeized in 
their incurſions. ; 
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CHAP, VI. 


Condition of the king of Prulſia. His inackiun. Motions of the Ruſſians and 


of Laudohn. Breſlau cannonaded. 


Tottleben remowed, Colberg beſieged. 


Ruſſian magazines in Poland deftroyed. War transferred to Pomerania. 
King of Pruſſia quits his flirong camp. Schweidnitz taken by a coup de 
main. General Platen repulſed. General Knobiock made priſoner at Trep- 
tow. Prince Wurtenburg retreats, Colberg taken. Ruſſians winter in 


Pomerania. 


[NTIL this year the opera- 

tions of the Pruſſian armies 
took the lead in intereſt and import- 
ance before all the other events 
of the war. The firmneſs and ac- 
tivity of their illuſtrious monarch, 
the number and animoſity of his 
enemies, the blows that he gave, 
and thoſe that he ſuffered, his diſ- 
treſſing and terrible falls, his amaz- 


ing and almoſt miraculous recoveries, 


kept all eyes fixed on his mot.ons, 
as the great center of public atten- 
tion. Undoubtedly nothing that 
has ever been aRed on the ſcene of 
human affairs, attracted the minds 
of men to it with greater juſtice ; 
none perhaps afforded at once-more 
entertainment to the imagination, 
and furniſhed more copious mate- 
rials for political and military in- 
ſtruction; and probably, therefore, 
this part of all our modern hiſtory, 
will be the moſt careſully ſtudied by 
poſterity, when it comes to be pro- 
perly known, and worthily written. 
To judge of the importance of 
this branch of the general war, it 
will be proper to recolle& that, be- 


ſides a number of ſieges which were 


proſecuted, together with innume- 
rable and bloody ſkirmiſhes, no leſs 
than nineteen pitched battles, or 
capital actions, have been fought 
on his part ſince the cloſe of the 
year 1756, when the king of Pruſſia 
firſt ſeized upon Saxony, and made 


an irruption into Bohemia. In 


7 


eleven of theſe battles, the king 


or his generals were defeated. 


He was victorious only in eight. 
Ten. of them were fought under 
his own command; and ſeven 
out of the eight victories which 
were gained, were obtained by 
himſelf in perſon; of the eleven 
defeats, he was preſent only at 
three. | -,, 
From theſe circumſtances ſome 


judgment may be formed of the ac- 
tive and enterprizing character of 


this monarch, and of the amazing re- 
ſources he had prepared, or formed, 
or ſeized, and in ſome inſtances, one 
may ſay, almoſt created. We have 
obſerved that the laſt campaign had 
ended more to his advantage, than 
the one preceding had done ; for 
for thoſe two great victories of Lig- 
nitz, and Torgau, with which he 
then ended his operations, had not 
only reſcued his affairs in Sileſia and 


Saxony from impending deſtruction, 


but had enlarged his field for re- 


cruiting, and prepared him, to all 


appearance, for more early and vi- 


gorous action, than could have been 


expected in moſt of the preceding 
campaigns. But every one was 
ſurprized to obſerve, that this year 
he had totally altered the ſyſtem of 
his conduct. An inactivity and 


langour was diffuſed over all his - 


proceedings. He ſeemed to have 
adopted the caution and ſlowneſs 
which had been ſo long oppoſed to 
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his vivacity by M. Daun. „The 
ſummer was almoſt wholly ſpent, 
and the king of Pruſſia had ſcarcely 
been mentioned. DOD 

It was not ſuſpected that the pro- 


| 28 negotiation at Augſburg could 
a 


ve had much if any influence upon 
his method of proceeding. No 


particular propoſals had been made 


concerning his affairs, nor indeed 


any other marks of a pacific diſpoſi- 


tion towards him ſhewn, except 
what were contained in thoſe ge- 
neral declarations, which a regard 
to common decency had exacted. 
It muſt have added to the anx- 


jety of his ſituation, that Great 


Britain and France were at that 
time engaged in a ſeparate treaty, 
in which the latter power was 
in a condition to make ſo many 
flattering offers in relation to Ger- 
many, that he might well have dread- 
ed the withdrawing of that aſſiſtance 
which had hitherto been his great 


_ ſupport againſt all attacks, and his 
final reſource in all his diſtreſſes. 


Perhaps he was well aſſured, that 
the faith of Great Britain was proof 
againſt every offer however alluring; 
in fact it proved to beſo; for in 
rejecting the German neutrality, 


which the French propoſed in the 


late negotiation, our country af- 
forded as convincing a proof of an 


unſhakeable public faith, as any 
people had ever given to their 
allies. 1 


However, whilſt this point re- 
mained in any degree of ſuſpence, it 
would have appeared natural, that 
the king of Prufia ſhould make 
ſome uncommon exertions to con- 


firm the faith of his allies, as well 
as to put himſelf upon a more re- 


ſpectable footing at the enſuing 


congreſs. It is notwithſtanding 
certain, that he contented himſelf 
with acting wholly upon the defen- 
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ſive; a conduct, which perhaps his 
circumſtances had rendered abſo- 
lutely unavoidable. Prince Henry 


"commanded an army in Saxony, 


which entrenched itſelf ſtrongly un- 
der Leipſic. M. Daun continued 


near Dreſden; and theſe two armies 


did no more than watch each other 
during the campaign. The king 
was alſo entrenched in a very ſtrong 
poſition in Upper Sileſia, not far 
from Schweidnitz, whilſt the for- 
treſſes in the lower part of that 
country were filed with ſuch gar- 


riſons, as put them out of the reach 
of any ſudden inſult. 


This poſition was pointed out by 
the motions and apparent deſigns 
of his enemies. The Ruſſian army 
was this year, as well as in the for- 


mer, divided into two ſtrong bo- 


dies; one of which, led by Tot- 
tleben, directed its march towards 
Pomerania: and the other under 
M. Butterlin, entered into the Up- 
per Sileſia, advancing towards Bre- 
Mau. Baron Laudohn entered that 
province in the part oppoſite 10 
them, and they propoſed to unite 
their armies, in order to attack the 
king, or to take Breſlau or 
Schweidnitz in his preſence. The 
remarkable drought in the begin- 
ning of the ſeaſon, which had preat- 
ly lowered the Oder, facilitated 
their junction. The Ruſſians ſpread 
themſelves over all the open coun- 
try of Sileſia, and exacted heavy 
contributions. A body of 3 
them appeared before Bre- . 
ſlau, and began to cannonade the 
town from ſeven batteries. Lau- 
dohn exerted the whale of his 
{kill to'draw the king from his poſt, 
and to engage him in a diſadvan- 
tageous action. Sometimes he ad- 
vanced, as if he meant to join the 
Ruſſians: ſometimes bis motions 

indicated 


his 


ſo- 


n- 


ed 


ler 
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indicated a deſign on Schweidnitz ; 
theſe attempts failing, he turned off 
and made a feint as if he propoſed 
to fall upon the Lower Sileſia, in 
hopes that he might at leaſt oblige 
the king of Pruſſia to detach and di- 
vide his forces; but the king con- 
tinued immoveable in his poſt. 
Whilſt theſe various movements 
were making with little effect, on 
the ſide of Sileſia, the other 
grand diviſion of the Ruſſians, ad- 
vanced without oppoſition into Po- 
merania; and it was expected that 
their proceedings would be attended 
with greater effect ſince the removal 
of Tottleben, and the appointment 
of general Romanzow to that com- 
mand. Tottleben had been long 


ſuſpected, and, it is ſaid, at length 


convicted, of a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the king of Pruſſia. 
The ſituation of this monarch oblig- 
ed him to fight with every ſort of 


weapon; and Tottleben, a ſoldier 


of fortune,, without any national at- 
tachment or particular allegiance, 
was a fit object for the king of 
Pruſũa's pecuniary ſtratagems. He 


did not ſucceed ſo well in the at- 


tempts of the ſame kind which he is 
ſaid to have made upon Laudohn. 
Every circumſtance concurred to 
render the method of corruption 
leſs ſucceſsful in that quarter, | 
Colberg, regularly beſieged, or 
cloſely ſtreightened every campaign, 
ſince the Moſcovites made them- 
ſelves maſters of the kingdom of 
Pruſſia, was now aſſaulted with 
greater and more determined force 
than ever. A ſtrong fleet, conſiſting 
of forty ſail of all Kinds, blockaded 
it by ſea, whilſt the army of ge- 
neral Romanzow formed the ßßtege 
by land. On the other hand, che 
place threatened a defence worthy of 
its former efforts. This city Was 
Vox, IV. — 


* 1330 
from the beginning of the war of 
greater ſtrength than it had com- 
monly been repreſented ; every at- 
tempt of the Ruſſians, by demon- 
ſtrating where any weakneſs lay, 
taught the Pruſſians, who were fully 


ſenſible of its importance, in what 


part and in what manner it was ne- 
ceſſary to add to its works; and they 
had omitted nos opportunity, In 
addition to this defence, the prince 
of Wurtenburg was ſtrongly en- 


trenched under the cannon of the 
town, with a body of ſix or ſeven 


thouſand men. | 

Ihe king of Pruſſia was extreme- 
ly alarmed at the danger of this 
momentous poſt, the key of his do- 


minions to the north, from the re- 
lief of which he was removed, and, 


as it were, chained down, at ſuch 
an immenſe diſtance, Though 
Laudohn andButturlin found abund- 
ant employment for all his forces, 


he reſolved to ſend a confiderable 
detachment under general Platen to 


the aſſiſtance of Colberg. The fer- 
tility of his genius propoſed two 
ends from this ſingle expedient. 
He ordered Platen to direct his 
march through Poland, and to de- 
ſtroy the Ruſſian magazines, which 
had been amaſſed on the frontiers 


of that kingdom, and from which 
their army in Sileſia drew its whole 


ſubſiſtence. This ſervice might, he 


hoped, be performed without any 


conſiderable interruption to the pro- 


greſs of the detachment towards 


Colberg. The event was entirely 
anſwerable to his wiſnes. General 
Platen ruined three principal ma- 
gazines of the enemy. He attack- 
ed a great convoy of their waggons z 
deſtroyed 500, and burned or diſ- 
perſed the proviſions they carried. 


Four thouſand men who protected 


this convoy were, for the greater 


es — Pals. 
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134 
part, killed or made priſoners. Ge- 
neral Platen, after this uſeful and 
brilliant exploit, purſued his march 
with the utmoſt diligence to Pome- 
rania. | | | 


Intelligence of this blow was no 
no ſooner received by the Ruſſians 


in Sileſia, than they were ſtruck 
with the utmoſt conſternation. They 
had lately effected one of their pur- 


„ Poſes by their junction 
Aug. 25th. With the Auſtrians ; but 


this ſtroke compelled them at once 
to ſever this union, ſo lately and with 
ſuch difficulty compaſſed, to drop 
all their deſigns upon Breſlau, to re- 
paſs the Oder, and to retire without 
delay into Poland, leſt their re- 
maining magazines ſhould ſhare the 
ſame fate with the three above- 
mentioned, and their future ſubſiſt- 
ence be thereby rendered wholly 
precarious. 


So unfortunately circumſtanced 


were the affairs of the king of 


Pruſſia, that his wiſeſt ſchemes and 
happieſt ſucceſſes couid hardly an- - 


ſwer any other end than to vary the 
ſcene of his diltreſs. The ſtorm 
which had been diverted from Si- 


leſia by general Platen's expedition, 


was only removed from thence to 
be diſcharged with irreſiſtible fury 
on Colberg. The Ruſſians, when 


they ſaw that the meaſures the king 


had taken rendered the completion 
of both their deſigns impracticable, 
reſolved at all adventures to ſecure 
one of them. Colberg was the ob- 
ject of their choice, not only as the 


place-furtheſt from ſuccour, but as 


the poſſeſſion of it would be an 
advantage fitt-ft for anſwering thoſe 
ends which were more nearly and 
properly Ruſſian. M. 
therefore, as ſoon as be had eila- 
bliſhed his convoys, directed his 
courſe. towards Pomerania, and be- 


Butturlin, 
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ing maſter of Lanſperg, he ſeat de- 
tachments from thence, tha: cruelly 
waſted all the adjoining Marche of 
Brandenburg, withcut at the ſame 
time divertipg himſelf by theſe ra- 
vages from his main intention. 

A force of Ruſſians was by this 
time aſſembled in Pomerania, to 
which it was impoſſible for the king 
of Pruſſia to oppoſe any thing that was 
in any degree able to contend with 
them in the field; of courſe he could 


not promiſe himſelf that the imme- 


diate raiſing the ſiege could be the ef- 
fect of theſe ſuccours. All he could 
do was to ſend another detachment 
to that part, under general Knob- 
lock ; ard hoped that by the union 
of theſe ſeveral ſmall corps, and by 
their intercepting or at leaſt diftreſ- 
ling the Ruffian convoys of provi- 
lion, the place might be enabled to 
hold out, until the ſevere ſetting in 
of winter ſhould render the opera- 
tions of a fiege impracticable. 
He was providing in this manner, 
and ſtudying new methods for the 
relief of Colberg, to the danger of 
which place his whole attention was 
drawn, when an event happened 
juſt by him, and, as it were, under 
his eye, almoſt as diſtreſſing as the 
taxing of Colberg would have 
proved, and ſo much the more diſ- 
treſſing, as it was entirely unex- 
pected, | 5 
On the retreat of the Ruſſians un- 
der Butturlin, the king of Pruſſia 
imagined himſelf at liberty. He 


found a want of proviſions in his 


ſtrong camp near Schweidnitz, and 
to be the more eaſily ſupplied, he 


approached nearer to the Oder, 


He was ſo little in fear of the ene- 
my, that on making this movement, 
he drafted 4000 men from the gar- 
riſon of Schweidnitz : he thought 
that the preparations neceſſary to a 


ſiege 


fege would give him ſufficient no- 
tice, and ſufficient leiſure to provide 
for the ſafety of that important 
1 place, from which after all, he had 
removed but to a very ſmall diſ- 
tance. Laudohn, who through the 
= whole campaign had watched the 
king with a moſt diligent and pene- 
trating aſſiduity, and hitherto had 
found no part open and unguarded, 
WT thought in this inſtant he perceived 
an advantage. It as indeed an 
advantage which would never have 
appeared as ſuch, but to a general 
Jas reſolute as ſagacious. He re- 
ſolved to attempt this ſtrong place, 
by a coup de main. On the 1ſt of 
Osober at three in the morning, 
the aſſault began. An attack was 
made at the ſame time on all the 
four outworks, which the troops, 


approached with ſo much precau- 
tion, that they were not perceived 
by the garriſon, They ſcaled all 
tne four at the ſame time; and the 
troops which defended them had 
ſcarce time to fire a few cannon 
ſhot. On the ſide of the aflailants, 
not a gun was diſcharged : but in 
one of thoſe out-works the fire of 
the {mall-arms ſet fire to a powder 
magazine, which blew up, and on 
this occaſion about 300 of the Auſ- 
trians, and about the ſame number 
ol the Pruſſians were killed. As 


they prepared to aſſault the body of 
the place, which they entered by 
burſting open the gates, and at day- 
break they found themſelves maſters 
ol the town, after firing a few ſhot. 
Five battalions, making about 3000 
men, and lieatenant-general Zaſ- 
2 tow, governor of the fortreſs, were 
made priſoners. The conquerors 
found here a great number of can- 
don, and a large magazine of mea]. 
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ordered on this important enterprize, 


ſoon as the ontworks were carried. 


[35] 

Their loſs in the whole of this bold 
and fortunate undertaking, amount- 
ed, by their accounts, to no more 
than 600 men. | 


In a manner ſo unexpected, and, 


conſidering the nature of the fortifi- 
cations, ſo unprecedented, Schweid- 
nitz fell for a ſecond time in this 
war intothe hands of the Auſtrians ; 
and that city, which in the year 
1758 had coſt the Pruſſians a block- 
ade of ſome months, and a ſiege of 


thirteen days open trenches to re- 


cover it, was again loſt in a few 
hours, and with a very inconſidera- 
ble damage to thoſe who undertook 
this daring enterprize. 

The king of Pruſſia felt this 
grievous blow to the 
their poſſeſſionof Schweidnitz he ſaw 


* 


the Auſtrians enabled to winter in 
Sileſia; he ſaw that, whilſt they 
held this place, he could poſſibly 


make no motion for the relief of any 


other part of his dominions without 
expoſing Breſlau, and along with it 


the whole of Upper Sileſia, to a cer- 
tain and irrecoverable conqueſt. In 
the firſt agitations produced by fo 


extraordinary and affecting a diſaſ- 


ter, he was diſpoſed to attribute this 


misfortune to the treachery of the 


governor, but he was too generous 


to harbour ſuch a ſuſpicion, for any 
time, againſt an officer who had hi - 


therto ſerved him with fidelity, and 


who might have been ſurprized with 
an attack of ſo uncommon a nature. 


and which the king himſelf had as 


little ſuſpected as the governor. He 
immediately recovered his temper, 


and ſaid with a ſmile, It is a fatal 


„ blow; we muſt en deavour to re- 
«© medy it.“ He wrote to general 
Zaltrow who commanded there, 
« We may now ſay, what Francis I, 
«© of France wrote to his mother 
« after the battle of Pavia, Ve haue 
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and noble defence. 


country, 


for the convoys; 


cannot comprehend what hath 


£ happened to you, I ſhall ſuſpend 5 


my) judgment; 


tke thing is very 
extraordinary.“ | 
_ Schweidnitz was loſt ſuddenly ; 

but Colberg made a moſt obſtinate 
At length, 
however, the garriſon began to be 
ſorely diſtreſſed for proviſions. Ge- 
neral Platen quitted the entrench- 
ments 


_ 


tenburg, in order to cover the re- 
inforcements, which the numerous 
and ſtrong detachments of the 
Rufians, who overſpread the whole 
had hitherto kept at a diſ- 


tance, But he had the misfortune 


to meet an infinitely ſuperior body 
of the enemy, to be beaten, and to 
| loſe part of his convoy; 


and it was 
with difficulty he eſcaped with the 
remainder to Stetin. 

The other (general Knobloch) 
had eſtabliſhed himſelf at Treptow, 
which was to ſerve as a reſting place 
but as general 
Platen had been repulſed, in the 
manner we have juſt ſeen, Koman- 


20 advanced with a large force to 


Treptow. Knoblock, hopeleſs of 
aſſiſtance in a_ town which had 


ſcarcely any walls, and inveſted by 


a body ſo valily {uperior, yet made a 


vigorous and gallant defence for five 


days; he was at length compelled 
tc {ſurrender himfclf and kis body of 
abou: 22co men priſoners af war. 
Theſe ſucceſſive diſaſters were oc- 
caſioned by the neceſſity there was 
for revictualling Colberg, coſt what 
it would, and, for that end, of diſ- 


pzrſing the Pruſſian tzoops in the 


face cf a Ruſſian army of 50, oo 
men. This revictual: ing 


182 


without a ſingular picce of good 


fortune; and, in order to get into the 


„which he had maintained in 
conjunction with the prince of Wur- 


in theſe 
circumſtances could rot ve effected 


| his f. 


way of this good fortune, eren 2 


riſque was to be run. 


Theſe advantages over Platen and 3 
Knoblock raiſed the ſpirits of the 
Ruſſians, and enabled them to con- 
tend with the extreme rigour of 


the ſeaſon in that northern latitude ; 


they puſnhed the ſiege with redoubled 5 
All hope of a ſupply from 


efforts. 
the land was abſolutely at an end; 


the coaſt, 


ed on. 
the prince of Wurtenburg became 


him to a ſurrender. 


So 


its circumſtances would admit. This 
deſign he accompliſhed happily, and 


with little or no loſs. 

And now Colberg, hope- 
leſs of all relief, the garri. Pee. Ihr, 
ſon exhauſted, proviſion low, the 


fortifications in many places batter- | 


cd to pieces, 
ſix mots, ſurrendered 
Ruſſians. 


after a fiege of near 
to the 
The governor and the 


garriſon were made priſoners of 


war. This place was defended by 
the gallant ende, who to this time 


had maintained it ſucceſsfully againſt 


all the efforts of the Ruffians dur- 
ing the war; and as he was diſ— 
tinguiſhed by the king his maſter for 
his merit in the ſuccelsful defence of 
it, he had like wife as full aſſurances 
of his favcurs after having on the 
late occaſion conducted himfelt with 
Omer Bravery, though it was 


i 
4 10% 


and though the Ruſſian fleet had "I 
been by a violent ſtorm driven of 
the ſucccur from the 
ſea was too precarious to be depend. | 
In this deſperate fituation 7 


apprehenſive, left his army, Which 
had been unable to relieve the town, 74 
by delaying any longer under its 
walls would only ſnare its fate, 1 
and that famine might alſo oblige 
He therefore 
reſolved, whillt his men retained 
their vigour, to break through 3 
a part of the Rofſian army, and to 
leave Colberg to make the beſt terms 
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not with the former good for- 
tune. | 


The loſs of two ſuch places as 


Schweidnitz and Colberg, at the two 
extremities of his dominions, were 
decifive againſt the king of Pruſſia. 
It was naw impoſlible for him to 
make any movement by which the 
enemy could not profit to his al- 
moſt certain deſtruction. 


rior in the field, was 1mpoflible, 
The Ruſſians, by poſſeſſing Col- 
berg, poſſeſſed every thing. They 
were maſters of the Baltick ; and 


they now acquired a port, by which 
their armies could be well provided, 


without the neceſſity of tedious, un- 
certain, and expenſive convoys from 
Poland. The road lay almoſt open 
into the heart of Brandenburg. 


Stetin alone ſtood in their way; but 


it was obvious that nothing but the 
advanced ſeuſon could ſave Stetin 
from the fate of Colberg. The 
Muſcovites, now for the firſt time, 
took up their winter quarters in 
Pomerania. ; 

Te is remarkable, that this whole 
year paſt without a regular battle 
between the king of Pruſſia and any 
of his enemies, yet none of the moſt 


To form 
ſieges, with an army like his, infe- 
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unfortunate of his campaigns had 


been ſo ruinous to him. He had 
ſuffered four terrible defeats, with - 
out having ballanced them with a 
ſingle advantage of conſequence in 
the campaign of 1759. Yet in 


theſe circumſtances it is almoſt in- 


credible how little he really loſt. 
He was able to take the field again 
the enſuing year in a very reſpect- 
able manner, and to make head 


againſt his enemies. In that year 


he loſt a whole army near Landſhut; 
ſtill he was far from broken. Af 
terwards in that ſame campaign, he 
oave his enemies two fignal defeats, 
and ended his operations advantage- 
ouſly, and with great glory. Put in 


the year, vf which we now write, 


without ſuitering any conſiderable 


blow in the field, without any 


ſtriking efforts on any fide, his 
power has gracually crumbled 
away. The molt calamitous de- 
feats could not fink him lower. 
And in the fituation in which 
he flood after the taking of Col- 
berg, we may ſafely fav, that 
there was ſcarceiy a poſſibility that 
he could be preſerved from defiruc- 
tion by any thing that lay within 
the reach of human endeavours. 


OH A P. VII. 


The negotiation reſumed. French conceſſions. Difference concerning the Ger- 


man alliance. 


Diference concerning the captures antecedent to the declara- 


ion of war. Treaty breaks off. Mzfſieurs Stanley and Buy recalled. 


AFTER having been ſo long 
J detainzd on the theatre of 
War, it is time we ſhould return to 
ge a view of the negotiation for 
putting an end to the miſcries it oc— 
caſioned. In reality the view, even 
of this ſcene, was very gloomy and 
unpromilins, he confidence and 
v029 humcur of the two Courts 


being ſubverted, all that followed 


was rather an altercation than a 
treaty. It is true, that papers paſt 
backward and forward; and the 
pretenſions of each party, the points 
they agreed to cede, and thoſe 
which they were determined to 
adhere to, grew more diftin&t and 
explicit. Fut all that cordiality was 

FD] 3 vaniſhed, 
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ſmoothing and clearing a road, 
which a long hoſtility had broken 
up, and ſo many intricate topics had 
contributed to embarraſs. | 
Without involving ourſelves in 
the detail of the ſeveral memorials 
which were delivered in, and with- 
out referring numerically to the ſe- 


vera] articles, it wil be ſufficient. 


that we briefly ſtate thoſe points 
which were, or feemed to be, in a 


fair way of adjuſtment between Eng- 


land and France; and afterwards 


thoſe on which it ſhould appear that 


the negotiation broke off. 
After ſome diſcuſnons concern- 
ing its proper limits, it was agreed, 


that all Canada ſhould be ceded to 


the Engliſh, This ceſſion com- 


prehended, on one fide, all the 


iſlands and countries adjoining to 


the guiph of St. Laurence. On 


the other, it took in all the great 
lakes, and the whole courſe of the 
Odo, to its diſcharge into the 
Miſfiſippi A territory ſufficient for 
the bafis of a great empire. 

In drawing this line of diviſion, 
another queſtion aroſe concerning 
the bounds of Loviliana ; and the 
{ate of the intermediate Indian na- 
tions between the Jakes and tie 
Miſſiſippi, who inhabit, or are rather 
ſcattered over an immenſe country, 
that lies along the back of our co- 
Jonies all the way from Penſylvania 
It was therefore very 
proper 
{kon'd be ſettled on this article, as 
it might otherwiſe cally be made 
Productive of a new war. England 
propoſed that all thoſe nations 
ſhould continue, as ſhe contended 
they had heretofore been, underthe 
protection of Great Britain, with- 
out ſaying any ming Preciſe as to 
the dominion of the foil. 


that ſomething definitive 
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vaniſhed, which isſoneceſſary towards 


France controverted this pro. | 
poſition ; ſhe on her part propoſed | 
to divide theſe nations; that thoſe | 
to the northward of the line drawn | 


to aſcertain the limits of Canada 


ſhould be independent, under the 
protection of England, but that | 
thoſe, who were to the ſouthward, } 
ſhould enjoy the ſame independence, | 
under the protection of France. 
Nothing was perfectly ſettled in | 
relation to this point ; 1 
not ſeem as if there could have 
been any material diſagreement | 


upon it, had the other matters in de- 


bate been adjuſted to their mutual l | ; 
fatisfaction. 3 
The African conteſt ſeemed to | 
liave been attended with ſtill Jeſs 
difhculty. The French conſented to 
give up both Senegal and Goree, 
provided Anamaboo and Acra were | 
guarantied ta them. | 
The momentous queſtion of the 
fiſhery was likewiſe determined. 
1he French gave up their claim to 
Cape Breton and St. John's, and 


were ſatisfied to receive the little 


iſland of St. Pierre on the coaſt of 
Newfoundland; but even this they 
were to receive on conditions 1ufi- Þ 
ciently humiliating. They were to 


erect no ſort of fortification, nor to 3 


keep up any military eftabliſ}.ment Þ 
there. An Engliſh com milla y wes Þ 
to reſide on the Hand, in order to fre 
that theſe ſtipulations were adhered | 
to. As to the reſt, the French were | 
to have the fame privileges on the | 
coaſt of Newfoundland, checked 
with the ſame reſtrictions, which 
before the war they had enjoyed 
under the 15th article of the treaty 
of Utrecht. Inconformity to ano- 
ther article of that treaty, and in 
Compentation for the privilege of 
the fiſhery, they conſented that 
Dunkirk fhou'd be demoliſucd. 

| Con- 


but it does 
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berty mutually to impart to their 


Concerning the iſlands of Gua- 
daloupe, Marigalante, Minorca, 
and Belleiſle, no great controverſy 
had ſubſiſted from the beginning. 
Tt had all along been agreed, that 
theſe conqueſts ſhould be recipro. 
cally reſtored, Neither did the 
Freach ſcruple to adopt our propo- 
{al concerning the affairs of the Eaſt 
Indies, nor to make ſati-fatory de- 
clarations concerning Oſtend and 
Neuport. = „„ 

So many delicate and intereſting 
points were ſettled, that it does uot 
at firſt appear what it was that 
could hive retarded the peace. A 
diſcuſſion of the ſeparate intereſts 
of two powers only, that are in ear- 


5 neſt to agree, may be ſettled with- 


out any very conſiderable difficul- 
ty. The hard and almoſt inextri- 
cable part of the knot, is that 
wherein the croſs concerns and in- 
tereſts of allies intervene. 
were two points upon which, if we 
may form a judgment from appear- 
ances, this negotiation unfortunate- 
ly broke of. The firſt was upon 
the manner in which England and 
France might be at liberty to aſſiſt 
their reſpective allies; and on the 
reſtitution of Weſel, Gueldres, and 
ſuch other places as the French 
nad conquered from his Pruſſian 
majeſty, TS: 

On the firſt member of this prin- 
cipal point, the repeated propolals 
of France for a neutrality in Ger- 
many had been uniformly and po- 
ſitively rejected by our adminiſtra- 
tion. They conſidered therefore as {0 
many attacks upon national integri- 
ty. This ſcheme therefore not being 


admitted, they would or could come 


to no agreement, and ſcarcely to 
an intelligible explanation either of 
the mode or the quantity of the aſ- 
7 {ſtance which they ſhould be at li- 


reſtore thoſe places, 


There 
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German allies, or of the place in 
which ſuch ſuccours ſhou!d be em- 
ployed, As to Weſel and Gueldres, 
the French obſlinztely refuſed to 
They de- 
clared that ſuch a ceſſion would be 
directly againſt the faith by which 
they they were bound to the em- 


preſs queen of Hungary, for whom 


they inſiſted that theſe piaces had 


been conquzred, and in whoſe name 


alone they were governed, though 


they had been reduced by the French 


arms, and were at that moment 


held by French garriſons. 


As to the ſecond point, namęly, 
the reſtitution of the captures mice 
previous to the declaration of war, 


the wegotiating powers were equally 
poſitive, the one to demand, the 
other to refuſe it, TheEngliſh argued, 


that this claim had no ſort of foun- 
dation in the law of nations, nei- 
taer was it grounded on any parti- 
cular convention. That the right 
of all hoſtile operations reſults, no: 
from a formal declaration of war, 
but from the hoſtilities which the 
aggreſſor has firſt offered; that the 
contrary of this propoſition is at 
leaſt extremely conteſtible; and 
ſince it can by no means be clearly 
eſtabliſhed, it follows that the de- 
tainment of thoſe cap:ures mult be 


conſidered, on the fide of Eng- 


land, as part of the wt? poſſidetts, ori- 

ginally propoſed as the baſis of this 

treaty. e RE 
France, on the other hand, ſeem- 


ed as fully convinced of the juſtice 


of her pretenſions, and ſhe deemed 
the arguments with which ſhe ſup- 
ported them to be ſo unanſwerable. 
that ſhe offered to ſudmir them to 
the juſtice of the Engliſh tribunals, 
They urged that this claim of reſti- 
tution was founded on the law of 
"—"FDTT natio 1s, 
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nations, and upon particular con- 
vention; on particular conven- 
tion; by the 19th article of the 
peace of Utrecht; and by the ſe- 
cond article of the treaty of com- 
merce; and that this was ftrength- 
ened by the zd article of the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, which renews 
and confirms thoſe articles in the 
preceding treaties. 5 


By theſe articles a protection is 
allowed to the reſpective ſubjects 


who may have ſhips in the ports of 


either of the powers, becauſe hav- 


ing no opportunity of knowing that 


a rupture is fallen out, they failed 


under the ſecurity of peace and un- 
der the faith of treaties. 
rity of reaſoning, the ſhips not actu- 


ally in thoſe ports ought to enjoy 


the ſame ſecurity ; elſe, as they are 
included in the ſame parity of cir- 
cumſtances, it would follow, con- 


trary to the principles of humanity 


and right reaſon, that the ſove- 
reigns had provided for the preſer-— 
vation of one part of their ſubjects 
from the miſeries of a ſudden rup- 
ture, to which they expoſe the reſt. 
The particular conventions of theſe 


treaties, they ſaid, had their foun- 


Cation in general equity and the 
Jaw of nations ; fince, as it is im- 


pradcticable for belligerent ſtates to 


agree amongſt themſelves which is 
the aggreſlor, it is proper that the 
ſubjects ſnauld receive previous no- 
tice of the rupture, in order that 


they may be able diſtinaly to know 


when they ate, cr are not in ſecu- 
rity, or when they may, or may 
not rely on the treaties which ſub- 
fiſt between their ſovercigns. 

Theſe topics were, as uſual, ban- 


died to and fro with great heat and 


little effect; and as in ſuch diſcuſſi- 
ons the arguments on both ſides 


are plauſible, and there can be no 


By a pa- 
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authoriſed judge, the weight of 
the ſeveral pretenſions commonly 
depends upon the power of the par. 
ties to enforce them. On theſe two 
points therefore, the renunciation 
of German alliances, and the reſti. 


tution of captures, the negotiation 


from the beginning was at a ſtand ; 
and on theſe at length, to all ap- 
pearance, it finally broke off. 
Not but we are fully ſatisfied that 
the diſagreement even on theſe 
points might have been only the oſ- 
tenfible'cauſe of the rupture. The 
true cauſe of -the breach ſeems ro 
have been the* unſeaſonable inter- 
poſition of the Spaniſh claims, For 
could France be ſuppoſed in good 


earneſt to deſire peace, that is, to 


defire ſuch a reaſonable peace as 
her circumſtances might demand, 
when ſhe ofticioutly mingled with 
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our particular debate, the affairs of 


a foreign and neutral power, which 
had not the ſmalleſt connection with 
thoſe that were at this time proper- 


ly under deliberation. It was ridi- 


culous to urge, that this was dore 
from a prudent foreſight, and to 
prevent a future war which theſe 
diſputes might poſſibly. occaſion. 
The buſineſs was to put an end to 
the war which then actually ſubſiſt- 
ed; and nothing could be farther 
from aſſiſting this deſign than to in- 
creaſe the ſubjects of debate. France 


muſt be ſenſible of the weight of 3 


this argument, who herſelf propoſ- 
ed in the very beginning of this 
treaty, as a means almoſt neceſſary 
for carrying it on with effect, that 
their particular diſpute ſhould be 
ſeparated from thoſe of their Ger- 


man allies, with which it certainly Þ 


had a more natural connection than 
with thoſe that ſubſiſted between 
England and Spain; as all the for- 
mer parties were then engaged Lie 
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realy or indirectly in the war, to 
which Spain had then no manner 
of relation, | | | 


The Engliſh miniftry finding the 


French immoveable on the two ca- 


pital points above mentioned, and 
having no opinion of the ſincerity 
of their procedure, ſent directions 


to Mr. Stanley to return to England, 


and to deſire that M. Buſſy ſnould, on 
the part of his court, re- 
ceivethe ſame orders. An 


end was thus put to this negotiation, 
(from which Europe had conceived 


ſuch ſanguine hopes of the allevia- 


tion of her miſeries) after it had 


continued near ſix months. So far 
indeed was it from producing the 
happy effects that were propoſed 
from it, ſo far was it from appeaſ- 
ing the animoſities of the powers 
originally engaged, or from extin- 
guiſhing the old war, that the parties 


[41] 

ſeparated with intentions more ho- 
ſtile, and opinions more adverſe than 
ever; and the war was ſoon ſpread 
to a much greater extent by the 
taking in of a new party, an 
may poſlibly ſpread, ſtill more 
widely, by laying open new ſources 
of contention which- may gradually 
draw in other powers, and _— 
involve every part of Europe, It 
was alſo a means of producing 
changes in England, which at a 
time of leſs tranquility, and in cir- 
cumſtances of leſs internal ſtrength, 
might have been productive of the 
moſt fatal conſequences. But theſe 
matters are reſerved for the ſubject 

of the enſuing Chapter. | 
The leading negotiation in Lon- 
don and Paris being thus broken 
off, that which was propoſed at 
Augſburg never took place, 


CHAP. VII. 


Conduct of Spain during the megotiation., Spaniſh miniſter's memorial. 


Treaty between France aud & pain, 


Ar. P. reſigns. 


Mr. P. letter. 


Difference in the Engliſh miniſtry. 
Diſpute concerning the refignation. 


Addreſſes. Parliament meets, The German avar continued. 


S nothing could have been 
more unprecedented, ſo no- 


thing was more alarming than the 


proceeding of the court of Spain in 


the negotiation. It was altogether 


extraordinary to ſee a propoſal for 
_ accomodating diſputes that ſubſiſted 


between friends, coming through 
the channel of an enemy. It was 
extremely ſingular to ſee points of 
ſuch conſequence formally commu- 
nicated and propoſed for delibera— 
tion by a French'agent, commiſſion- 
ed only to negotiate a particular 
and diltin& buſineſs, when the Spa- 
niards had an ambaſſador reſiding 


in London, from whom no ſort of 
intimation had been previouſly re- 
ceived of ſuch a deſignn. 

That propoſal not only marked 
out a want of fincerity on the part 
of France, but it manifeſted fo 
ſtrange and irregular a partiality on 
the part of Spain, that it would very 
little have become the dignity of 
the king of Great Britain, or his 
attention to the ſafety of his ſub- 
jects, to let it paſs without a full 
and fſatisfatory explanation. Ac- 
cordingly the Spaniſh ambaador 
was called upon to Gilavow. this ir— 
regular procedure; but he returned 

a ver- 
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a verbal, and ſoon after was autho- 


riſed by his court to return, a writ- 


ten anſwer, in which he openly a- 


vowed and juſtified the ſtep taken 


by the French agent, as entirely 


agreeable to the ſentiments of his 


maſter. He declared that the kings 
of France and Spain were united 
not only by the ties of blood, but by 
a mutual intereſt. He applauded 
the humanity and greatneſs of mind 
which his moſt Chriſti n majeſty 
demonſtrated in the propoſition 
that was complained of. Ile inſiſt- 


ed much on the ſincere defire of 


peace, the only motive which in- 
fu2nced the conduct of the two mo- 


narchs; and be added, haughuly, 
that if his maſter had been govern- 


ed by any other principles, ** his 


Catholic majeſly giving ſull ſcope 


reatneſs, would have ſpoken 


to his 
Pimſelt, and as became his 


from 


dignity.“ | | 1 
It appeared evidently from the 
whole of this paper, that the court 
of Spain was regularly, as a ſort of 


party, appriſed of every ſtep that 
was taken in the negotiation; that 
her judgment was appealed to up- 
on every point, and her authority 
called in aid to force the acceptance 


of the terms which were offered by 


France; in a word, that there 
was a perfect union of affections, 
intereſts, and councils between 
theſe two courts; and the miniſter 


of the former, ſo ſar from denying 


or palliating this conduct, ſeemed 
to glory in it. 1 

Mr P. who then took the lead in 
the miniſtry, was fully ſatisfied the ii. 


tentions of Spain were by no means 


equivocal, and that this partiality, 
which they ſtrongly avowed not on- 


ly by declarations, but by facts, 


would drive them into all the mea- 
ſures of France, That a war on that 


Spaaiards 


our hands. 
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account was abſolutely inevi able; 
and if, for the preſent moment, the 
rather delayed their 
declaration of war, than laid aſide 
their hoſtile intentions, it was in 
order to ſtrike the blow at their 
own time, and with the greater ef- 
fect; that therefore their reaſons 
for delaying to act were the very 
motives, which ought to induce us 


to act with the utmoſt ſpeed, and 


utmoſt vigour, That we ought to 
conſider the evaſions cf that court 
as a refuſal of ſatisfaction, and that 
refuſal, as a declaration of war, 
That we ought from prudence as 
well as from ſpirit to ſecure to- our- 
ſelves the firſt blow; and to be 
practically convinced that the early 
and effective meaſures, which had 
ſo large a ſhare in reducing France 
to this dependence upon Spain, 
would alſo be the fitteſt for deter- 
ing or diſabling Spain from afford- 
ing any protection to France. That, 
to carry on this „ar with vigour, 
it was only neceſſary to continue 
our preſent efforts; no new arma- 
ment would be n:cefiary ; and that, 
if any war could provide its own re- 
ſources, it muſt be a war with Spain. 
Th .t their flota had not yet arrir- 
ed, and that the taking of it, would 
at once diſabje theirs and ſtrengthen 
s. Phis procedure ſo ſuit- 
ed to the dignity cf the nation, and 
the inſults it had received, would be 
a leſſon to Spain, and to every other 
power, how they ſhould preſume to 
dictate in our aſfairs, and to inter- 
meddle with a menacing media- 
tion, and an officiouſneſs as inſi- 
dious as it was audacious, That 
he would allow our enemies, whe- 


ther ſecret or declared, no time to 


think and recollect themſelves, 
Theſe ſentiments, ſo agreeable to 
the relolute and enterpriſing cha- 
racter 
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racter of this miniſter, appeared 
ſhocking to almeſt all the reſt of 
his collegues. 
we onght not to be terrified from 
the zRertion of our juſt demands, by 
the menances of any power. They 
owned that Spam had t. ken a very 
extraordinary and very unjuſtihable 
ſtep ; but that we ought to admit, 
and even to wiſh for, an explanation; 
this court, upon a ſober yet ſpirited 
remonſtrance, might recall that 
raſh propoſition into which they 
had been perhaps unwarily fe- 
cuced by the artifices of France; 
that to ſhun war upon a juſt oc- 


caſion was cowardice, but to pro- 


voke or court it was madneſs, And, 
if to court a war was not in ge- 


neral a very wiſe meaſure, to deſire 
it with Spain, if poſhbly it could 


be avoided, was to overturn the 
moſt fundamental principles of the 
policy of both nations. That this 
defire of adding war to war, and 
enemy to enemy, whilit we had our 
hands already as full as they could 
hoid, and whijſt all our faculties 
were ſtrained to the utmoſt pitch, 


was ill to calculate the national 


ttrea>:h of curcountry, which, how- 
ever great, had its limits, and was 
not able to contend with all the 
world; that whilſt we were calling 
for new enemies, no mention was 
made of new allies, nor indeed 
of any new reſource Whatſoever. 
To plunge into ſuch meaſures, in 
the manner propoſed, and upon no 
better grounds, could not fail to 
ſcandalize and to alarm all Europe; 
and we could poſſibly derive no ad- 
vantage from this precipitate. con- 
duct, which would not be more than 


counter - balanced by the jealouſy 


and terror it would neceſlarily create 
in every nation near us. As to the 
ſeizure of the flota, it was not to 
be reckoned upon, as at the very time 


They admitted that 


u juſtly. 
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of that deliberation it might be ex- 
pected to be ſafe in its harbour; and 
perhaps if we could {acceed in 
ſeizing it, we might perform a ſer- 
vice not very avreeable to neutral 
nations, and as little advantageous 
to our own commerce. It Spain, 
blind to her true intereſts, and miſ- 
led by French councils, ſhould 
give in a more decthve manner 
into the deſigns of that court, and 


— * 0 . 
obſtinately refufe a reaſonab'e ſatiſ- 


faction, it would be then the true 
time to declare war, when all the 


neighbouring and impartial powers 
were convinced that we acted with 
as much temper as reſolution, and 
when every thinking man at home 
ſhould be ſatisfied that he was not 
hurried into the hazards and ex- 
pences of war, from an idea of chi- 
merical heroiſm, but from inevitable 
neceſſity; and that in ſuch a caſe 
we.mizht depend upon the utmoſt 
ſupport which the nation could give 
to an adminiſtration that depended 


upon its ſtrength, and yet dreaded 


to waſte it wantonly, or to employ it 
Ihe miniſter, warmed 
by this oppoſition, declared that, 


This was the time for humbling 
the whole houſe of Bourbon; that 
if this opportunity were let flip, 


ce it might never be recovered; and 
« 1t he could not prevail in this in- 
* ſtance, he was reſolved that this 
« was the laſt time he ſhould fit in 
* that council, He thanked the 
«© miniſters of the late king for their 
« ſupport; ſaid he was himſelf 
„ called to the miniſtry by the 
voice of the people, to whom he 
“ conſidered himſelf as accounta- 
ble for his conduct; and that he 
e would no longer remain in a ſitu- 
« ation which made him reſponſi- 
6% ble for meaſures he was no 
longer allowed to guide.“ 

The 
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The noble lord, who preſided in 
this council, to whom years have 
added the wiſdom of experience, 
without abating the vigour and fire 
of youth ; and who was himſelf as 
bold a miniſter as ever directed the 
affairs of this nation, made him 
A reply. I find the gentleman 
is determined to leave us, nor 
« can 1 ſay I am forry for it, ſince 
* he would otherwiſe have certain- 
* ly compelled us to leave him; 


* but, if he be reſolved to aſſume 


the right of adviſing his majeſty, 
and directing the operations of 


* called to this council? When he 
„ talks of being reſponſible to the 
people, he talks the language of 
* the houſe of commons, and for- 
«+ gets, that at this board, he is only 
„ reſponſible to the king. How - 
ever, though he may poſſibly have 
% convinced himſelf of his infallibi- 
lity, {till it remains that we ſhould 
* be equally convinced before we 
** can reſign our underſtandings to 
his direction, or join with him in 
* the meaſure he propoſes.” 

On the divifion, the miniſter 
himſelf, and a noble lord cloſely 


connected with him, were the only 


voices in favour of the immediate 
declaration of war; the reſt of the 
board were unanimouſly againſt 
It. | | | | 
The reader will obſerve that to- 
gether with thoſe matters, which 
have been publiſhed, relative to this 
very important deliberation, with 
fome appearance of authenticity, 
we have added ſuch arguments as 
have been apitated, among the peo- 
plez a hberty neceſſary to place 
the matter in its full light. | 
Mr. Pitt and lord Temple, ad- 
hering to their firſt epinion, and 
having delivered their reafons in 
Wiitigg, reügned their employ- 


the war, to what purpoſe are we 
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ments, This reſignation ſeemed 
equal to a revolution in the ſtate, 
An univerſal alarm was ſpread; a 
thouſand rumours flew abroad, and 
the firſt ſuggeſtions were, that this 
great miniſter, endeavouring to avail 
himſelf by his firmneſs in negotia- 


tion of the advantages he had ac- 


quired by his vigour in war, was 
oppoſed by the whole council, who 
were reſolved to have a peace at any 
rate, and that this oppolition had 
driven him to reſign the ſeals. . But 


the true cauſe of the reſignation very 


ſoon came out; and on this point a 
violent conflict enſued, in which 


the popular cauſe was worſe ſuſ— 


tained, and the miniſterial better, 
(that is, with greater effect) than is 
uſual in ſuch diſcuſſions. Some cir- 
cumſtances contributed not a little 
to this ſucceſs. _ 

When Mr. Pitt reſigned the ſeals, 
the great perſon to whom they were 
delivered received them with eaſc 
and firmneſs, without requeſting 
that he ſhould reſume his office. 
His majeſty expreſſed his concern 


for the loſs of ſo able a ſervant; 


and to ſhew the favourahle ſenſe he 
entertained of his ſervices, he made 
him a moſt gracious and unlimited 
offer of any rewards in the powerot 
the crown to beſtow, IIis majeſty 
at the ſame time expreſſed himſelf 
not only fatisfied with the opinion 
of the majority of his council, but 
declared he would have found him- 
ſelf under the greateſt difficulty how 
to have acted, had that council con- 
curred as fully in ſupyorting the 
meaſure propoſed by Mr. Pit, as 
they had done in rejecting it. A 
ſentiment (in the light in which his 
majeſty conſidered - this meaſure) 
grounded upon the firmeſt principles 
of integrity and honour, and which 
mutt raiſe the higheſb veneration for 
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his royal character not only among 
his own ſubjects, but amongſt all 
nations, when they ſee a power 


which has fo little to fear from any 


human effort, ſo very fearful of the 
leaſt infringement of the ſtricteſt 
and moſt critical rules of juſtice. 
Mr. Pitt was ſenſibly touched 
with the grandeur and condeſcen- 


ſion of tins proceeding. * I confeſs, 
Sir, I had but too much reaſon to 
expect your majeſty's diſpleaſure. 


1 did not come prepared for this ex- 
ceeding goodneſs. Pardon me, vir, 


it overpowers, it oppreſſes me.“ 


He burſt inte arr. 
We are far from an attempt to add 
any colouring to ſo exquiittely af- 
fecting a picture. 
far from being able to do juſtice to 
perhaps one of the moſt pathetic 
and elevated ſcenes 
poſſibly be diſplayed, the parting 


of ſuch a prince, and ſuch a mi- 


niſter. | | | 
The next day a penſion of three 
thouſand pounds a year was ſettled 
on Mr, Pitt for three lives, and at 
the fame time a title was conferred 
upon his lady and her iſſue; a pen- 
lion the beſt beſtowed, and a nobi- 
bility the moſt honourably acquir- 
ed, and moſt truly merited. Im- 
mediately the Gazette gave notice 
to the public of all theie tranſac- 
tions. The reſignation made the 


the firſt article; the honours and 


rewards the next; and they were 
tollowed by a letter from our am- 
baſſador in Spain, containing an 
account of the favourable and pa- 
citic language of that court, and of 
the ſtrong aſſurance they gave of a 
defire to accommodate all differ- 
ences in an amicable manner. 

It muſt be owned that this ma- 
neuvre was very {kiifully executed. 
Vor it at once gave the people to un- 
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We are indeed 


which could 


[as} 
derſtand the true motive to the re- 
ſignation; the inſufficiency of that 
motive, and the graciouſneſs of the 
k. notwithſtanding the abrupt 
departure of his miniſter. If after 
this the late miniſter ſhould chuſe 
to enter into oppoſition, he muſt 
go into it loaded and oppreſſed 
with the imputation of the blackeſt 
ingratitude: if on the other hand 
he ſhould retire from buſineſs, or 
ſhould concur in ſupport of that ad- 
miniſtration which he had left, be- 


cauſe he diſapproved its meaſures, 


his acquieſcence would be attribut- 
ed by the multitude to a bargain. 
for his forſaking the public, and 
that the title and his penſion were 
the conſiderations. ES +. 

_ Theſe wers the barriers that were 
oppoſed againſt that torrent of po- 
pular rage, which it was appre- 
hended would proceed from this 
reſignation. And the truth is, they 
anſwered their end perfectly: this. 


torrent for ſome time was beaten» 


back, almoſt diverted into an op- 
polite courſe; and when afterwards: 
it returned to thoſe objects, againſt 
which it was originally directed, 


and where it was moſt dreaded, it. 


was no longer that impetuous and 


irreſiſtible tide, which in the year 


1757 had borne down every thing,. 
before it; it was weakened, divid- 


ed, and ineffective. | 


On this occaſion the clamorous 


and inferior members of each party 
which undoubt- 


went lengths, 
edly were neither authoriſed nor 


approved by their leaders. The 
friends of Mr, Pitt raiſed the molt. 
violent clamours for diſplacing a 


miniſter, whoie meaſures had rajled 
the nation from the moit abject 
ſtate, to the higheſt pinacle of 


glory. They ſaid, that“ he was TY 


fact diſplaced, When he was com- 
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** pelled to reſign, by not being 
** ſuffered to carry into execution 


„ thoſe meaſures which he knew to 


„ he neceſiary to the honour and 
« ſafety of his country. That the 


check which this minifter had 
received, would moſt unſeaſon- 
« ably revive the drooping hopes of 


France, ſunk by the vigour of our 


s military operations, and the firm 


** neſs of our councils under his ad- 
«« miniſtration, and would ſhewSpain 


« with what impunity ſhe might 


1 inſult the honour of the Britiſh 
„crown, and violate the property 
« of its ſubje&s. They reckoned up 


* the diſgraces which the nation had 


„ ſuffered befo: e Mr. Pitt had enter- 
ed into the management of affairs, 
*© and the victories and conqueſts 


„which were he fruit of his coun- - 
„„ Cils.“ 

In See of theſe reaſons 
ings, addreſſes, reſolutions and in- 


ſtructions were ſet on foot in the 
great corporations; and it was be- 


lieved, that the example would be 


followed, 25 on a former occaſion 
of the ſame kind, by all the other 
cities and boroughs of the king- 
dom. But the progreſs of this 
meaſure, though commenced with 
much alacrity, was ſlow and lan- 


guid; a few only of the corpora- 


tions entered into it, and ſome even 
of thoſe few in a manner leſs warm 
than was expected. A ſtrenuous 


defence was made on the pant of 
the remaining miniſtry. | 


« Was it ever heard, ſaid they, 
© that aſovereign has been cenſured 
<« for liſtening to the whole body 
« of his council, in preference to 
© the particular opinions of a ſingle 
«© man? On the contrary, this un- 
*© controuled ſway of a ſingle mini- 
te ſter has been often thought dan- 
* gerous, and was always odious in 
© cur free conſtitution ; and is the 


to him; 
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cc 


more juſtly to be diſliked, zs per- 


haps inconſiſtent with the true 
„ ſpirit, either of abſolute mo- 


cc 


narchy, or of limited government. 


Let the merit of this miniſter be 


„ What it will, ſhall his maſter 
therefore be forced to receive 
him upon any terms? Muft-his 
prince, to gratify his ambitious 
views, or, if you pleate, his virtu- 
** ous intentions, di:miſs his whole 
council, and annihilate his pre- 
* rogative as a king, his reaſon 
and judgment as a man? Was it 
ever heard before, that a coun- 
*© ſellor has profeſſed without any 
** reſerve or any maſk, that becauſe 
he could not guide in government, 
„he would not co-operate ? This 


has unqueſtionably been the true 


motive for the conduct of many 
miniſters, but never was the avow- 
* ed motive until this occafion. Mr. 
Pitt has had the freeſt ſcope for 


the exertion of his genius; he 


Was, perhaps, the only Zngliſh 
«© miniſter that never met with the 


« ſlighteſt oppoſition ; he has had 


© the treaſures and the forces of 


„ the nation at his moſt abſolute 


* command : let him, in his turn, 
do that juſtice that has been done 
let him, if the favours 
of the crown conſtitute no obliga- 
tion, be bound at leaft by the 


rules of equity; and if he will 


* not partake in the conduct of the 
* preſent molt intricate and difficult 
„ buſineſs of adminiftration, let 
*« him not render it ſtill more in- 
* tricate and more difficult by his 
coppoſition; and let him not ſtudy 


„ to find a juſtification of his 
© meaſures, from the ill ſucceſs of 
„ thoſe whom he has left, when 


46 that ill ſucceſs will be owing to 
6 his own devices.” 
Thus far the points ſeem to have 


been urged with propriety and 


Weg ht. 


ooured out on this occaſion, His 
hole life, public and private, was 
ſcrutinized with the utmoſt malignity, 
o furnilh matter of calumny agalaſt 
Kim. The ſucceſſes of his admini- 
ration were depreciated ; his faults 


Ine rewards and . honours ſo juſtly. 
ronferred on him by his ſovercign, 
ere by every trick of wit, ridicule, 
and buſfoonery, converted into mat- 
Rer of degradation and diſgrace. 
Without preſuming to take. any 
part in a controverſy, which (how- 
ver unequally) divided the royal 
Touncil, or without entering into 
he ſentiments of any faction, which 
ve have always ſhunned, we may 
Sfirm with truth and impartiality, 
hat no man was ever better fitted 
han Mr. Pitt, to be the miniſter in 
great and powerful nation, or 
petter qualified to carry that power 
and greatne!s to their utmoſt limits. 
here was in all his deſigns a mag- 
Pitude, and even a vaſtncſs, which 
as not eaſily comprehended by 
very mind, and which nothing but 
ſucceſs could have made to appear 
Peaſonable. If he was ſometimes 
Incorrect, he was never vulgar. 
His power, as it was not acquir- 
ed, ſo neither was it exerciſed in 
en ordinary manner. With, very 
ittle parliamentary, and with less 
Pourt influence, he ſwayed both at 
Fourt and in parliament with an 
guthority unknown before, tothe beſt 
Jupported miniſters, He was called 
o the miniſtry by the voice of the 
people; and what is more rare, he 
peld it with that approbation; and 
under him for the firſt time, admi- 
iſtration and popularity were ſeen 
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weight. A torrent, however, of 
ow and illiberal abuſe was alſo 


ere monſtrouſly exaggerated; and 


in which ſhe ever was engaged, 
alone and unaſſiſted, with greater 


ſplendour, and wich more ſucceſs 


than ſhe had ever enjoyed at the 


head of the moſt powerful alliances. 


Alone this iſland ſeemed to balance 


the reſt of Europe. 


In the conduct of the war he 
never ſuffered the enemy to breathe, 


but overwhelmed them with reiter- 
ated blows, and kept up the alarm 


in every quarter. If one of his ex- 
peditions was not ſo well calculated 
or ſo ſucceſsfully executed, amends 
was made by. another, and by a 
third. The ſpirit of the nation 
once rouſed, was not ſuffered for a 
moment to ſubſide; and the French, 


dazzled, as it were, by the multi- 


tude and celerity of his enterprizes, 


ſeemed to have loft all power of 
In ſhort, he revived the 
military genius of our people; he 
ſupported. our allies ; he extended 


reſiſtance. 


our trade; he raiſed our reputation; 
he augmented our dominions; and 
on his departure from adminiſtra- 


tion, left the nation in no other 


danger than that which ever muſt 


attend exorbitant power, and the 


temptation which may be, to the in- 
vidious exertion of it. Happy it 


had been for him, for his ſovereign, 


and his country, if a temper leſs 


auſtere, and a diſpoſition more 


practicable, more compliant, and 


conciliating, had been joined to his 
The want of 
theſe qualities diſabled him from 


other great virtues, 


acting any otherwiſe than alone : 


it prevented our enjoying the joint | 


fruit of the wiſdom of many able 
men, who might mutually have 


tempered, and mutually forwarded 
each other; and finally, which was 


not the meaneſt loſs, it deprived us 
of his own immediate ſervices. 
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Thoſe who cenſured his political 
conduct the moſt ſeverely, could 


raiſe but few exceptions to it; none 


of them ſingly, and perhaps, the 


whole united, of no great weight 


againſt a perſon long engaged in ſo 
great a ſcene of action. 
Whether the part, which under 


his adminiſtration we rather conti- 
nued to act than newly took, with 


regard to the affairs of Germany, 
be for the real intereſt of Great 
Britain, is a queſtion of the utmoſt 
difficulty, and which perhaps will 
never admit a ſatisfactory ſolution. 


To condemn him on this head we 


muſt be ſure of this ſolution. It 


has been obſerved in favour of that 
cConteſted meaſure, that France de- 


monſtrated, through the whole pro- 
greſs of the late treaty, the moſt 
earneſt deſire, that we ſhould aban- 
don that German connection; no 


trifling argument, that our enemy 
did not look upon it to be extreme- 


ly prejudicial to our intereſts. If 
he has carried on that war at a vaſt 
expence, a prodigious ſtand has been 


made againſt the entire power of 


France; had leſs been expended, 
the whole expence might have been 
loſt. How far this part of his con- 
duct was agreeable to his former 


declarations, is a diſcuſſion which 


can avail but little. He found the 


nation engaged in theſe affairs; it 


was more eaſy to puſh them for- 
ward, than to extricate himſelf from 
them ; as he proceeded, he diſcover- 
ed by experience the advantages of 
that plan of action, and his opinion 
was changed. 
But even admitting, that, to at- 


penſions? What Briton, with th 


that might ſeem to ariſe from | 


tain the ends of oppoſition, he ha 


once fallen upon popular topic, | 
which even then he knew were nc 

tenable, it can form but a very ſmall 
blemiſh in a public character, how. 
ever wrong it may be by applicatio 
to the ſtrict rules of morality. II 
would it fare with ſtateſmen if thi; 
ſort of conſiſtency were to be exped. 


ed from the moſt confiſtent of then. 


With regard to the penſion ard 
title, it is a ſhame that any defence 
ſhould be neceſſary. „What eg 
cannot diſtinguiſh, at the firſt glace 
the difference between this and tie 
exceptionable caſe of titles and} 


ſmalleſt ſenſe of honour and gratis 
tude, but muſt bluſh for his cou 
try, if ſuch a man retired unreward| 
ed from the public ſervice, Jet tu, 
motives to that retirement be wh 
they would? It was not poſſi 
that his ſovereign could let his eniÞ 
nent ſervices paſs unrequited ; tl! 
ſum that was given was undoubtecÞ 
ly inadequate to his merits ; ar 
the quantum was rather regulate 
by the moderation of the great mins 
that received it, than by the libe 
rality of that which beſtowed it. 
The conduct of Mr. Pitt whef 
the parliament met, in which | 
made his own juſtification, witho! 
impeaching the conduct of any q; 
his collegues, or taking one mea{un]] 


ouſt or oppoſition, has ſet a {aj 
upon his character. | 2 

Lord Epremont was appointed! 
ſacceed him as ſecretary for ti 
ſouthern department. | 
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Diſpute with Spain. Repreſentation of the carl of Briſtol. Di/poſirion of the 
court of Madrid. Treaty between France and Spain. England deſires 
a communication. Court of Spain refuſes, The miniſters mutually vith- 


draw. A rupture. 


FFD F unfortunate intervention 


tion, raiſed ſo many difficulties, and 
created ſo much miſchief both 


abroad and home, that it becomes 
an era in this hiſtory, and it is neceſ- 
ſary we ſhould purſue that object 


from the point at which we left it 
to its final and fatal determination. 


The anſwer which had been re- 
_ ceived from the Spaniſh miniſter in 
London was far from being fatisfac- 


tory to our court. Orders were im- 
mediately given to the earl of Bri- 
ſtol, our ambaſſador in Spain, to re- 


monſtrate with energy and firmneſs 


on ſo extraordinary a proceeding ; 


to adhere to the negative put upon 


tne Spaniſh pretenſions to fiſh at 
Newfoundland ; to reſt the article 
of diſputed captures, on the juſtice 
of our tribunals; to continue the 
former profeſſions of our defire of 
an amicable adjuſtment of the log- 
wood diſpute ; and of our willing- 


neſs to cauſe the ſettlements on the 


coaſt of Honduras to be evacuated, 


as ſoon as ever his Catholick majeſty 


ſhould ſuggeſt a method for our en- 
joyment of that traffick to which we 
had a right by treaty, and which 
was further confirmed to us by re- 
peated promiſes from that court. 
At the ſame time that the earl of 
Briſtol was authoriſed to proceed 


with that ſpirit, which the offended 


dignity of our court required, and 

to bring Spain to a categorical and 

iatisfaftory declaration, concerning 

der final intentions; yer if he per- 
Vor, IV. 


poſſible. 


obeye 


ceived on her part any intention to 
of Spain in the late negotia- 


diſavow or even to explain away 


this offenſive tranſaction, he was 
readily to accept it, and to afford to 


that court as handſome a retreat as 
The letter which convey⸗- 
ed theſe inſtructions was written by 
Mr. Pitt, and dated on the 28th 
of July, a few days after the fatal 
memorial had been delivered by 
JJ EE po Rage ys 
The earl of Briſtol punQually 
d thoſe orders, He found 
general Wall, the Spaniſh miniſter, 


much in cold blood, and in very 
equivocal diſpoſitions. 
with great patience the proper and 
energetic repreſentation that had 


He heard 


been very ably made by the ear! of 
Briſtol, He applauded the king of 
Great Britain's magnanimity in not 
ſuffering France as a tribunal, to be 
appealed to in his diſputes with 

Spain; and declared, that in the pro- 


poſition which had been made with 


the conſent of his court, things were 
not conſidered in that light; aſked 


whether it could be ima gined in Eng- 


land, that the Catholick king was 


ſeeking to provoke us in our preſent 


moſt flourtihing and moſt exalted 
fituation, and after ſuch a ſeries of 
proſperous events as no finple nation 
had ever met with? He valued, 
and reciprocally returned, our fre- 
quent profcſiions of friendſhip, and 
our deſire of amicable adjuſtment. 
But theſe favourable demonſtrations 
were accompauied with fone cir- 


cumſtances, that had a very menac- 


E. 


ing 
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ing appearance. For, in the firſt 
place, he declared, that at that time 
the utmoſt harmony ſubſiſted be- 
tween the courts of France and 
Spain; that in conſequence of their 
perfect agreement, there was a mu- 
tual unreſerved communication of 
every ſtep taken in tlieir ſeveral ne- 
gotiations with England; that 
France had even offered to aſſiſt 
Spain, in caſe the diſcuſſions ſhe had 
with us ſhould grow into a rupture; 


and that this offer was confidered in 


a friendly light. Such an intimate 
union of a third power with one of 
the parties at war, forebodes no 
long duration to its friendſhip, or 
even to its neutrality with the other. 
If Spain juſtiſied the proceedings of 
France, and owned herlelf concern- 
ed in them, it was but one, and that 


a ſhort, ſtep, to a junction with 


Rer. . 
2s to the three matters in diſpute, 
the Spaniſh miniſter reſolutely ad- 


hered to them all; and as to 


the laſt (that of the log wood) he ob- 
ſerved, that Great Britain had 
offered them nothing, but what they 
had long ſince been tired of, treaty 
and gegotiation; that this matter 
had been already fully diſcaſſed; 
and that on this head Spain had 
given the moſt convincing proofs of 
her deſire to be on the beſt terms 
wie England; for in the beginning 
of this war, beſore England had 
orown terrible by ber ſucceſſes, 
when their American governors had 
endeuvodred to dilodge the Eng- 
kit from ſome new eſtabliſhments 
on the coaſt of Honduras, they had 
at the complaint of our court, in 
order to take away all cauſe of miſ- 
truſt, ordered the governors to de- 
ſit from ſo juſtiſfable an enterprize. 
That on the offer of England on 
this occaſton to ſettle matters in an 
amicable manner, they chearfully 
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agreed to that method. But that 
ſix years had elapſed without their 
receiving the leaft ſatisfaclion. 
They even alledged that the Eng- 
Iiſh encroachments on their coaſts 
in that time increaſed. 

In this manner the Spaniards vin- 
dicated the form and the matter of 
their proceeding: they ſhewed no 
ſort of diſpoſition to relax from their 


claims; but at the ſame time they 
no longer infiſted on blending toge- 


ther the ſeveral diſcuſſions; and 
they profefled, in general, though 


not in very warm terms, a deſire of 


continuing in amity with us. With 
regard to the matters in diſpute, the 
pretenfions of both powers ſtood in 
this poſture throughout this whole 
diſcuſſion; except that they were 
urged with more or leſs aſperity, ac- 
cording to the fluctuating diſpoſi- 
tion of the court of Spain, which 


ſeemed to reſt upon no ſure and ſet- 


ted principles. There were pro- 
bably two factions in her councils, 
who as they alternately prevailed, 
changed the language and counte- 
nance of the Spaniſh miniſter. 
However, for ſome time the aſpect 
of things continued on the whole to 
be rather favourable: and even an 
expreſs declaration was at length 
made, that Spain had been, at no 


time, more intent on cultivating a 


good correſpondence with us. But 
ſtill the French intereſt filently gain- 
ed ground at Madrid; the confi- 


dential communications of that court 


with Spain; her affected moderation 
in the treaty; the dangerous great- 
neſs of England: the common in- 
tereſt of the houſe of Bourbon, every 
part of which muſt ſuffer, both in 
its dignity and ſafety, by allowing 
the principal of its branches to be 
pruned to the quick; theſe points 
cre urged with continval ſollici- 
taulon; 
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tation; and they aſſured the Spa- 
niards that even the ſigning an al- 


liance between the ſovereigns of the 
two nations, would intimidate Eng- 


land, already exhauſted by the war, 
and apprehenſive of loſing the 


valuable commerce ſhe carried on 
with Spain. 5 | 


Theſe arguments and ſuggeſtions 
at length prevailed, and a treaty 


was figned between the two courts, 


the purpoſe of which was to pre- 


ſerve from oppreſſion and to main- 


tain the intereſts of the houſe of 
Bourbon. This alliance was of a 
nature the more dangerous, as it 


turned upon family not national in- 
tereſts, and becauſe not ſtating ex- 


aQly its objects, it might might be 
made juſt of what extent they pleaſ- 
ed. We make no mention of any 
other treaty than this, of itſelf ſuffi- 
ciently alarming, becauſe whatever 
ſuſpicions may be entertained, there 


is no certainty that any other 


| has been concluded between thoſe 


France had obtained in this trea- 


ty almoſt all that ſhe aimed at; by it 
ſhe entered into the cloſeſtconnection 


with Spain; this connection did not 


indeed ſeem directly and of neceſ- 


ſity to include a breach with Eng- 
land; it led to it however, almoſt 
inevitably, At firſt the whole tranſ- 


action was kept a profound ſecret; 


the inferiority of the marine of 


Spain, and the precariouſneſs of 


their ſupplies from America, in caſe 
they came to a preſent rupture with 


England, obliged them to this tem- 


porary reſerve. France took care 
that this treaty ſhould not tranſpire 
until the negotiation was broken off; 
and Spain, whilſt ſhe was under 
theſe apprehenſions, exhibited thoſe 
occaſional prooff of a pacific diſpo- 
ſition, which we have juſt now ſeen, 


F . 


But as ſoon as France had loſt all 
hopes of concluding the negotiation 


in the manner ſhe had wiſhed, and 


had failed in the uſe ſhe made of the 


intervention of the claims of Spain, 
ſhe circulated with great induſtry a 
report, that Spain would immediately 
declare againſt Great Britain, in 


conſequence of a treaty lately con- 

cluded among the Bourbon courts. 
England found that thoſe boaſts 

of the French were too confidently 


made, and too generally believed, 


to be altogether without foundation. 


In conſequence of theſe apprehen- 


ſions, orders were ſent to Spain, to 


demand in the moſt moderate terms, 
but in a manner not to be evaded, 
a communication of this treaty, or 
at leaſt a diſavowal that it contained 
any thing to the prejudice of Great 
Britain. But before theſe orders 
could reach Spain, lord Briſtol had 


himſelf received intelligence of the 


treaty, and of the hopes, which the 
French made no ſecret of their de- 


riving from that ſource. He there- 


fore thought himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of defiring ſatisfaction from the 


Spaniſh ſecretary of ſtate concerning 
it. | On 

Upon this application there ap- 
peared on a ſudden ſuch a change in 


the countenance,. language, and 


ſentiments of that miniſter, as indi- 
cated but too fully the juſtneſs of 


the ſuſpicions that were entertained, 


The Spaniſh flota was now ſafely 
arrived with a very rich cargo ; the 


French arms had made a confider- 
able progreſs in the king's electoral 


dominions ; the ſucceſs of the im- 
perial arms was no leſs ſtriking 3 
the reaſons for their former ſhew of 


moderation no longer exiſted. They 
gave a looſe to thoſe 


therefore 


movements which they had hitherto 
concealed. M. Wall, evading a 
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direct anſwer, entered into a long 


and bitter complaint, not only of 
the treatment which Spain had re- 


ceived from us, but of the havghti- 
neſs of our late proceedings with 
France; that it was time for them 


to open their eyes, and not to ſuffer 
a neighbour, an ally, a relation, and 


a friend, any longer to run the riſque 


of receiving ſuch rigid laws as were 
preſcribed by an inſulting conqueror; 


that we were intoxicated with our 


ſucceſſes ; and a continued ſeries of 


victories had elated us ſo far, as to 


make us reje& the reaſonable con- 


ditions offered by France. This re- 
fuſal made it evident, that our de- 


Fb gn in ruining the French power, 
was the more eafily to cruſh Spain; 
that we propoſed entirely to chaſe 


the French from all their colonies 
in America, to have the eaſier taſk 
in ſeizing on the Spaniſh dominions 


In thoſe parts, thereby to ſatisfy to 
the utmoſt our ambition, and to 


gratify our boudleſs thirſt of con- 


: _ queſt; therefore he would himſelf 


be the man to adviſe the king of 
Spain, that ſince his dominions were 


to be overwhelmed, at leaſt that 


they ſhould be ſeized with arms in 
his ſubjects hands, and not to con- 
tinue the paſſive victim he had 
hitherto appeared in the eyes of the 
world, | . 
The Engliſh amhaſſador, though 
aſtoniſhed at ſo extraordinary a 
change of ſtile, replied with cool- 


_ neſs to the invectives, and with firm- 


neſs to the menaces of the Spaniſh 
miniſter ; he obviated the objec- 


tions which had been made, and 
ſupported our pretenſions; after 


anſwering in the beſt manner to 


what Wall had urged, he returned 
to his firſt demand, an explanation 


concerning the treaty ; as often as 


a direct anſwer was evaded, the ſame 
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queſtion was again put; and at 
length the only reply was, that the 


king of Spain had thought proper 


to renew his family compacts; and 
then Mr. Wall, as if he had gone 
farther than he was authoriſed, ſud- 
denly turned the diſcourſe, and no 
farther ſatisfaction could be ob- 


tained. 


This revolution in the appear- 
ances of things in Spain, was too in- 
tereſting not to be immedi- y com- 
municated. Our nmuwury ſaw evi- 
dently, that the moderation they had 
hitherto diſplayed, might be at- 


tributed to fear, and that the lan- 


guage of the court of Spain would 


permit no doubt of their hoſtile 
intentions. 


given to the earl of Briſtol, con- 


Orders were therefore 


formable to the dignity of the na- 
tion, and the juſtice of our claim. 
He was ordered to renew his in- 
ſtances concerning the treaty; to 
demand an explanation with a 
proper firmneſs, but without the 
mixture of any thing which might 
irritate; and to ſignify, that a pe- 
remptory refuſal to communicate 
the treaty, or to diſavow an inten- 
tion to take part wich our enemies, 
would be conſidered as an aggreſ- 
ſion on the part of Spain, and an ab- 


ſolute declaration of war. 


Things were now brought to 


a ſingle and preciſe point. The 


demand was made in the ters 
of the order. Then it was that 
the pride of Spain entirely threw 


off the remainder of that maſk, 


which her policy had perſuaded 


her to aſſume; the ſecretary, M. 


Wall, replied, That the ſpirit of 

* haughtineſls and of . 

« diſcord, which dic- Dec. 10th, 

«« tated this inconſiderate ſtep, and 

« which for the misfortune of 

* mankind till reigns ſo much Zo 
| r Ce 
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ce the Britiſh government, is what the war on the haughtineſs of the 
« has made the declaration of war, late Engliſh miniſter, and on the 
« and attacked the king's dignity; little management with which his 
« and that the earl of Briſtol might court had been treated, both during 
= cc return when and in what manner the adminiſtration of that miniſter, 
= <« was convenient to him.” and ſince his reſignation. That 
5 The earl of Briſtol parted from had the purport of the treaty been 
Madrid the 17th of December; deſired in a manner leſs offenſive 
and thus was brought on a rupture to the dignity of his maſter, it 
which has prodigiouſly extended might as eaſily have been obtain- 
the operations, and conſequently ed, as it could have been juſtified j/ 
the miſeries of war, and threatens for the treaty, which was believed 
to protract them to a very long to have been figned on the 15th 
duration. Europe unfortunately of Auguſt, contained only a re- 
found herſelf plunged into the ciprocal guaranty of the domi- 
gulph of a new war, at the time nions of the ſeveral branches of 
the hoped to emerge from the old the houſe of Bourbon, but with 
one, and by the very means which this particular reſtriction, that it 
were uſed to draw her out of it. ſhould only extend to the domi- 
A point of honour alone ſeemed nions which ſhall remain to France 
to have been the laſt and immedi- after the preſent war. 
ate cauſe of the breach; but who- It muſt be remarked that, this 
ever has diligently attended to the paper, whilſt it pretends to ſet 
Spaniſh affairs from the memo- forth the purport of a treaty dated 
rial preſented by Buſly to the final the 15th of Auguſt, does not deny 
anſwer delivered by Wall, will ſee the exiſtence of any other treaty, 
that the motives were, however ill which might more offenſively con- 
underſtood, of a much more ſerious cern the intereſts of Great Britain. 
and important nature. It was however anſwered in every 

As the two powers had now article with the utmoſt moderation, 
come to extremities and the Engliſh perſpicuity and force, in a memorial 
ambaſſador had departed from Ma- of lord Egremont. Here we cloſe 

drid, the Spaniſh miniſter alſo the Spaniſh tranſaction; as this 


| x London; but before his is the whole of what belongs pro- 
eparture he left a paper, in the perly to the year we treat of. All 
nature of a manifeſto, of very little that remains' to fulfil our annual 
importance in point of argument, taſk is to touch upon the affairs 
but filled with invectives, charging of the Eaſt Indies and America. 
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coaſt of Malabar, about forty miles 
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CHAP. x. 


form. Fleet returns, 


Blockade of Pondicherry. Difreſs of the French. Fleet diſperſed in 4 


Town ſurrenders. 


Mabie taken, Enterpriſes 


of Mr. Law. Mogul army deftated by major Carnac, Nabob of Bengal 


depoſed, Coaſt 


of Sumatra ravaged by the count d Eftaing, 


Dominica 


talen by lord Rollo and Sir Fames Douglas. 


\ FTER the defeat of the 
French near Wandewaſh, the 


taking of the city of Arcot, and 
the reduction of the fortreſſes of 
Chitteput and Carrical, Pondicherry 
Was the only place of conſequence 
which remained to our enemies in 
India. This town, beautifully built, 
ſtrongly fortified, and four leagues 
in circuit, ſeemed rather the capital 


of a kingdom, than a trading eſta- 
It 1s ſituated on the 


from our ſettlement at Madraſs, 


which in the days of its proſperity 
it rivalled, if not exceeded in trade, 
opulence and ſplendor; and it ſtill 
remained the depoſitary of what- 


ever wealth was left to the French, 
after the reverſe of their fortune in 
war. 175 
As ſoon as the fortreſſes adjacent 
to this important place had been 
reduced, and the inland country 
brought perfectly to our intereſts by 
the total expulſion of the French, 


the blockade of Pondicherry was 
commenced by the land forces under 
colonel Coote, and the marine under 
admiral Stevens. 


A regular ſiege 
was at that time impracticable on 
account of the periodical rains, 


which were daily expected; and 
even under more favourable cir- 


cumſtances it would have proved a 
taſk of infinite difficulty to attempt 


by any army that could be ſup- 


ported in India, the taking of a 


place ſo ſtrongly fortified, defended 


by a good garriſon, and by an 


officer able and reſolute, and whoſe _ 


pride and obſtinacy, ſo prejudicial 


on all other occaſions, would have 
made him, as in effect they did 
make him, perſevere to the very laſt. 
moment in the defence of the laſt 
ſtake, which the French had left in 


India. 


The blockade being therefore cho- 
ſen as the moſt eligible for the time, 
was continued with the beſt diſpoſi- 


tions, and the moſt extraordinary pa- 


tience on both ſides, for full ſeven 
months. In this time the garriſon and 
inhabitants ſuffered ſorely by famine. 
Colonel Coote, in order to augment 
their diſtreſs, erected batteries at a 
diſtance, not with a view of ruining 
the walls, but to harraſs the enemy 
by an increaſe of garriſon duty. 
At length when the weather ap- 
peared ſettled, four batteries were 
raiſed at ſome diſtance to enfilade 
the ſtreets of Pondicherry, whilſt 
others were advanced nearer in or- 
der to play upon the works. Thee 
operations, though the fiege was 


not yet formally undertaken, com- 


menced on the 26th of November, 
1760, but as the ſeaſon of the rains 
and winds was not yet quite over, 
much was ſuffered from ſtorms, 


Which ruined the batteries and ap- 
proaches. They were however al- 


ways repairedwith the utmoſt alacrity 
and ſpeed, and the ſiege ſuffered no 
intermiſſion. So that the beſieged, 
who eagerly expected the rival of 
their fleet to their relief, were re- 

duced 


8 


duced to the moſt extreme diſtreſs, 
They lived on camels, elephants, 
dogs, and cats. The extreme ſcarcity 


and dearneſs even of this wretched 


proviſion, increaſed their miſery. 


Sixteen roupies (half crowns) had 


been paid for the fleſh of a dog. 
In the midſt of this diſtreſs their 


hopes were ſuddenly revived, and 
thoſe of the beſiegers, notwithſtand- 


ing the progreſs they had made, 
almoſt totally deprefled. On the 
firſt of January 1761, one of thoſe 
terrible torms, ſo frequent in the 
Indian ſea, and ſo ruinous, drove 


the Engliſh ſquadron from before 


Pondicherry. 'I'wo ſhips of the 


line were wrecked, and their rews, 


with the exception of two or three 


men, entirely periſhed. 'T'wo others 


of the ſeme claſs were driven aſhore, 
and beat to pieces. The men fortu- 


nately eſcaped. The real damage 


which our fleet ſuilained on this oc- 
caſion, together with the idea of a 
ſettlements, of the good condition 


far greater, ſuggeſted by their own 
defires, and juſtified by the violence 
of the ſtorm, elevated to the higheſt 


pitch the ſpirits of the garriſon, 


ſunk by diſeaſe, famine, fatigue, 
and an uninterrupted train of ad- 


'* Tranſlation of an intercepted letter from general Lally to M. Raymond, 
French reſident at Pullicat, dated Pondicherry the 2d. of January 1761. 


„ Mr. RAYT MOND, 
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letter, which was intercepted, is 


furniſh ſome idea of the character of 


erting themſelves with unparalleled 
diligence and celerity, appeared 


(55] 
verſe fortune. General Lally ſecing 
the port clear, ſent an expreſs with- 
out delay to the French agent in 
the neighbouring neutral ſettle- 
ments, that this was the time to 
throw in ſuccours; he ſeemed 
ſanguine and full of vigour. Ihe 


printed below *, as it may tend to 


this ſingular man. 1 
But admiral Stevens, and thoſe. 
who commanded under him, ex- 


again before Poadicherry in lets 
than ſoar days after the ſtarm, with 
eleven ſhips of the line and one 
frigate, and the blockade was as 
compleat as ever. No ſuccours had 
been thrown in, and admiral Stevens 
in order to prevent the ill impreſ- 
ſion which the late diſaſter might 
have occaſioned, ſent a meſſage to 
the neighbouring Dutch and Daniſn 


and ſtrength of the remainder of 
his fleet, and aſſured them he would 
make prize of ſuch veſſels as he 
found infringing the neutrality by 
attempting to ſupply the enemy. 


The Engliſh ſquadron is no more, Sir; out of the twelve ſhips they had 
in our road, ſeven are loſt, crews and all; the four others diſmaſted; and it ap- 
pears there is no more than one frigate that hath eſcaped ; therefore don't lote 
an inſtant to ſend us chelingoes upon chelingoes loaded with e rice: the Dutch 
have nothing to fear now; beſides (according to the law ot nations) they 
are only to ſend us no proviſions themſelves, and we are no more blocked up 
by ſea.” - | 5 3 5 
The ſaving of Pondicherry hath been in your power once already; if you 
m1is the pretent oꝶportunitv, it will be entirely your fault: do not forget ali 
{ome imall chelingoes: offer great rewards : I expect ſeventeen thoufand Morat- 
toes within 'h ſe four days. In ſhort, riſque all, attempt all, force ail, and ſend 
98 10me rice, ſhould it be but half a garſe at a time. | 85 


Signed, LALLY; 


a er | Not 


— 


Jan. 15 th. 


[50] 


Notwithſtanding this mortifying 
diſappointmert, M. Lally made no 
propoſal to ſurrender. The ſiege 
was carried on with redoubled ala» 


crity; and at length a large battery 
being advanced within four hundred 


and fifty yards of the rampart, a 
breach being effected, and not more 


than one day's proviſion of any kind 
remaining, a ſignal was made for a 
ceſſation; the principal of the je- 
ſuits, together with two. civilians 
came out, and offered terms of ca- 
pitulation. 
ing all his haughtineſs, which nei- 


The governor preſerv- 


ther his errors nor mis for tunes could 
in the leaſt abate, declined to offer 
any terms; 
a paper full of invec- 


tives againſt the Engliſh, for the 


breach of treaties relative to India; 
he alledged that thoſe breaches diſ- 


qualified him from propoſing any 


terms; and in conſequence he ra- 
ther ſuffered our troops to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the place, than formally 


ſurrendered it. As the governor re- 
fuſed to capitulate, the propoſal of 
the inhabitants was little regarded, 
and the city of Pondicherry, with a 


garriſon of about fourteen hundred 
European ſoldiers, a vaſt quantity 


of military ſtores, and great riches ; 


was given up at diſcretion to our 
victorious arms. | = 


Nothing can be ſaid too kighly 


ol the conduct, perſeverance, and 


unanimity of the land and ſea ſer- 


vices during a tedious fiege and 


lockade of eight months, in a 
climate ſo unfavourahle to all mili- 
tary operations. Colonel Coote 
gave the final blow to. the French 


power in India; he was now undiſ- 


puted maſter of the rich coaſt of 
Coromandel; the French power was 
wholly extirpated; the neutral na- 


tions were contemptible; the prin- 


he ſent out 
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ces of the country conſidered us 


with an aweful regard, and nothing 


but a little French ſettlement on the 
coaſt of Malabar, called Mabhie, 
(and which was ſoon after reduced) 
oppoſed our commanding the whole 


trade of the valt peninſula of India, 


from the Ganges to the Indies, the 
moſt extenſive and profitable ſphere 


of commerce in the world, 

Whilſt every thing was giving 
way to our arms in the ſouthern. 
parts of this peninſula, the affairs 


of France, which in Bengal had 
been to all appearance totally ſup- 
prefied, roſe up again for a mo- 
ment from a quarter, and in a 
manner, which was little expected. 


After che takipg of Chandenagore 


by admiral Watſon in the year 
1757, Mr. Law, (nephew to that 
Law who had made himſelf fo well 
known by the Miffſippi ſcheme) 


put himſelf at the head of a party 


of French. fugitives, which was 
augmented from time to time to 
about two hundred men. With 
this ſmall party he threw himſelf 
into the heart of the country, and 
joining kimſelf ſometimes to one, 
ſometimes to another of the na- 
tive princes, as his intereſt led 


him; he rendered himſelf conſider- 
able by ſeveral ſtriking ſervices, and 
| ſupported. the credit of his little 


corps with a very high reputation. 

The Great Mogul having ſome 
time ſince been depoſed by an ir- 
ruption of the Marattas, and dying 
ſoon after, one of his ſons, Sha 
Zaddah, aſſumed the title, and was 


ſupported by ſome of the provinces | 


of that extenſive and diſunited em- 
pire; he was oppoſed by others; 
and though he was at the head of 
a royal army of his native ſubjecds, 
ſuch is the ſtate of the military in 
that part of the world, that he con- 

e ſidered 
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ſſdered an handſul of European fu- 
gitives, as an acquiſition of the 
greateſt importance, and. ſuch as 
might turn the ballance againit any 
& weight of Indians, which might 
be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. 
7 In fact, it was to Mr. La he at- 


N tributed the reduction of ſeveral 


conſiderable provinces to lis obe- 
diener e ena 
E Elated with theſe ſucceſſes, Law 
5 perſuaded him to turn his arms 
gagainſt Bengal, which had not ac- 


E knowledged him; it was a rich and 
pol- 


© fouriſhing country, and thi: 
© {fion of it, would undoubtedly 
contribute more than all the reſt to 
| ſet him on the throne of the Mo- 
guls. Here, unfortunately for him, 
the evil genius of Law impellect him 
to encounter again with thoſe zrms, 
by which the intereſt of his coumtry 


| had been before ruined in this part 


ct the world, and which indeed 
were thoſe only, from which he had 
a great deal to fear. Sha Zad dah 


entered the kingdom of Bengall at 


| the head of an army of So, ooo In- 
dians, and ſomething more tl1an 
| 200 French. DB 8 

The French ſupport was more 
prejudicial to his title in the eyes of 


; the Engliſh, than any other cb- 


jieection, and as they were now be- 


come the arbiters of crowns in the 


Eaſt, they joined the Nabob of 


Bengal to oppoſe his progreſ 3. 
About 20,000 blacks, ſupported by 
500 Engliſh ſoldiers, formed the 
army againſt him, A major (major 
Carnac) commanded that body, 
which engaged, and totally routed. 
an army of fourſcore thouſand men, 
| commanded by the Mogul in per- 

fon, That prince was taken pri- 
ſoner; Mr. Law was alſo taken, 
and the party of French adven- 


| ners diſperſed for ever. It is 


571 


not yet known with certainty, in 


what manner they mean to diſpoſe 
of their captive monarch. It was 


ſome heightening to the ſatisfaction 
of this great event, that it happen 


ed on the ſame day in which the 
French agreed to the ſurrender of 
C0000 ( | 
A little before this, Jaffier Ali 
Cawn, the Nabob who, in 1757, 
had been placed in that dignity by 
general Clive, notwithſtanding the 


terrifying example of his predeceſ- 
for, by his weakneſs and mis- 


government, drew on himſelf the 
hatred of his ſubjects, and loſt the 


protection of the Engliſh. But as 
his ambition was the feebleſt of 
his paſſions, he conſented quietly to 


quit the throne. 'Fhe revolution was 


effected without bloodſhed, his ſon- 


in-law was appointed in his room; 
and as the whole tranſaction was 
with the conſent and co-operation 
of the Engliſh governor Vanſittart, 

the old privileges of the company 
were confirmed, and new were ac- 
quired : the Engliſh in Bengal were 


become neceſſary to the government 


of that country, and every change 
produces ſomething to their advan- 
tage. : 9 

It is certain, that the period of 
this war in the Eaſt Indies, has 
been marked by as many ſtriking 


events, uncommon circumſtances, 


and ſingular reverſes of fortune, as 
any that have happened from the 
time of our knowledge of this part 
of the world. We are ſorry that 
the accounts we have hitherto had 
are ſo broken and imperfect, that 
it is impoſſible to treat of them in a 
manner in the leaſt ſuitable to their 
dignity and importance. Here we 
only touch them ſlightly, _ 

It can hardly be ſaid, that this 
ſeries of proſperity was interrupted 


- 
- 
_— 
A 2 
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by the ſacceſsful attempts of the 
count d' Eftaign. This lively ad- 
venturer, with the command of no 

ore than two ordinary frigates, 
bad, in October 1759, taken and 
deſtroyed the Englith ſettlement of 


Render- Abaſſi, on the Perſian gulph; | 


he then ſtruck over to the iſland of 
Sumatra, where we carry On our 
moſt conſiderable commerce in pep- 

per ; and before the end of the fol- 

 Jowing April, reduced Bencoolen, 
the principal ſettlement, and all the 
reſt of our forts and factories on 
that Hland, which made a defence 
altogether as unworthy of the reſt 
of our conduct in India, as that of 
the count d' Eſtaign was ſuperior to 
the efforts of his countrymen in that 
guarter. This bold adventurer, 
Aonever, © could not derive ſo much 
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honour from the vigour of his en. 
terprize, as diſgrace from having 


made them againſt the moſt ſacred 


laws of arms: if what is ſaid iz; 


true, that he was at the very tim: 


a priſoner upon parole. 

In America the iſland of Domi. 
nica, one of thoſe iſlands called 
Neutral, but which the French had 
fortified and ſettled, was reduced 
by a ſmall armament under lord 


Rallo and Sir James Douglas, 
North America was perſectly quiet 


ed by a peace with the Cherokees. 
Colonel Grant reduced them to this 
neceſſity, by penetrating with great 
courage and perſeverance into their 
country, and deſtroying fifteen of 
their towns, and almoſt their who: 
AVER. 
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% TRR London bill of 
comes pretty near the calculation 


Jof thirteen males to twelve females, 
the numbers being 7778 males, 


E and 7173 females ; an obſervation 5 
long ſince made by Dr. Davenant, 


Sir William Petty, and other 
tical arithmeticians. 
Chbriſtenings in Stockholm laſt 
year, 2120. Burials, 3378. Wed- 
dipgs, 804. „ 


poli- 


Births in the city of Caſſel laſt 1 


year, 567. Burials, 805. 


| Chriſteningsat Francfort laſt year, 
816. Burials, 1781, Weddings, 


240. N 
Births at Koningſberg laſt year, 
1649. Burials, 2014. Marriages, 
726. Ships arrived there, 478. 
Ships ſailed from thence, 5 15. 

| It has been computed by the 


| French that the number of their 
© ſhips taken by us laſt year, amount- 


ed to 944; and the number of our 
ſhips taken by them, to 2539. 

S During laſt year the following 
# ſhips arrived at Cadiz, viz. 157 
Spaniſh, 26 of which were men of 
gar; 11 Neapolitan; 9 French 
10 Portugueze; 29 Swedes, 13 of 
wich were ſhips of war; 6 Ge- 
noeſe; 8 Imperial; 2 Venetian; 


{6 Rapuſan; 6 Malteſe ; 42 Danes; 


7 iſt. mortality for laſt year, 
by the ſociety of pariſh-clerks, 


by the way of Holland, 


103 Dutch, 16 of which were men 
of war; 100 Engliſh, 18 of which 
were ſhips of war, and 3 Engliſh + 
prizes. | 


During laſt year 370 fail of ſhips 


of ſeveral nations arrived at Got- 
tenburg, 


and 355 failed from 
thence, carrying away 8866 ſhip- 
pound of iron, 1118 ſhippound of 
ſteel, 1436 barrels of tar, 320 bar- 
rels of pitch, 102,525 barrels of 


herrings ; and goods, the product 


of the Eaſt Indies, to the value of 
1$54,90+: dollars.” hf Hf 
According to an account taken 
d, the number of veſſels 


ounted to upwards of 300. 

There are now in and near 
London, a breed of bulls and 
cows, brought from ſome of the. 
countries bordering on the gulph of 


_ Perſia, whoſe ſtature, although at 


their full growth, is inferior to a 
Lincolnſhire ſheep. They have a 
large camel-like protubergnce of 
fat on the top of their ſhoulders. 
The learned and ingenious 1 
Stephen Hales, D. D. F. R. 8. 5 
clerk of the cloſet to the princeſs 
dowager of Wales, departed this 
life. See a ſhort character of this 
excellent man in our article under 
that title for this year, p. 45. 
Letters ſrom the Eaſt Indies, 
adviſe. 
that 


[60]. 


that Goa, the capital of the Por- 


. —— —— — — —_ 
* * 


tugueſe ſettlements in that quar- 


ter of the world, had been at- 
_ tacked and taken. by the Blacks, 
_ who inhabit 
countries. It was this affair 


the circumjacent 


which gave riſe to the ſtory about 


the Jeſuits making themſelves ma- 
ſters of it, which was currently re- 


ported ſome time ago. 


A contagious diſtemper having 
broke out at the town of Sarlata, 


in the iſland of Cephalonia, and the 


quarantine upon ſhips coming from 


the iſlands of the Levant, ſubject 
to Venice, having thereupon been 
increaſed to forty days: — it was 
ordered in council, that the qua- 


rantine at preſent ſubſiſting upon 
ali ſhips and veſſels coming from 
thoſe parts, and from, or through 
the Mediterranean, be duly and 


punRually complied with. 


Gch. His majeſty vent to the 


chapel royal, and offered gold, 
myrrh, and frankincenſe, as uſual, 


On account of the mourning, there 
was no playing at hazard at night, 


nor any ball. 


The wind having ſhifted to the 
eaſt, upwards. of 4:0 fail of ſhips, 


outward bound, which had been de- 
tained by the weſterly winds many 
weeks, ſailed from the Downs. 


for Bencoolen, with the aſtrono- 
mers, named by the Royal Society, 
to obſerve the tranſit of Venus 


over the ſun. See our laſt volume, 
P-. 143. 


Leeds, Jan. 6. On Thurſeay 


night laſt the wind blew a perfect 


Hurricane at N. N. E. by which a 
great number of our chimnies, corn 
and hay-ftacks, were blow 1 down, 


and ſlates torn off houſes ; but the 
greateſt damage was done to ſtraw- 


| 
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thatch'd buildings. 
at Holbeck in this pariſh, finding 
his houfe ready to fall, immediately 
ſtept out of bed, and ſetting hi, 


ſhoulder to the beam that ſolely ; 


ſupported the roof, held up the 


houſe till his wife and children 
crept out between his legs (having 
no other way) and he had but jut 
time to get off himſelf before the 


whole fabrick fell to the ground. 
This day died the right K 
hon. Edward Boſcawen, a dow 


lord of the admiralty, admiral of iſ 


the blue, general of marines, &c, 


A man being lately detected in 


cutting people's eloaths in the gal 
lety of Covent-garden playhouſe, 
was taken before a mayiltrate, and 
obliged to pay ſeventeen: guinen 
for the damage he had done {everat 
women, who appeared againſt him. 

The following inſtance of a ſe- 
ries of repeated acts of compaſſion 
and benevolence reflects great ho- 
nour on every perſon concerned in 
it. The wife of an honeſt tar, 
whoſe huſband was on board the 
late intended expedition, being 
obliged to take her leave of him at 
Portſmouth, on the ſuppoſition d 
their immediate ſailing, (no wo- 
man being allowed to go with 


them) came up to London, in or 
Sth, „ Satled from Spithead, the 
Siea-horſe frigate, capt. Smith 


der to proceed from thence to Not- 
thamptonſhire;. here her friends 
reſided. Being: reduced very 
low, and not in a condition tO 
walk it, ſhe applied to the maſtet 


of the Northampton ſtage, which 
ſets out from the Bull in BiſhopF 


gate; ſtreet, intreating him to gi 
her credit for an outſide paſſagt, 
till ſhe could get down to het 


friends, and be enabled to rep) 


him. Perceiving her to be ven 
big with child, he made her an of- 


fer of an inſide place in the coach, 
2 : gratth 


A Poor man © 
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£ gratis, which was to ſet out the 
next day. —— That very night, 
however, the poor woman, who 
© lay at the inn, was delivered of a 
nne child. * Fran of 
her paſſage, and in this critical cir- 
5 A her diſtreſs was much 
5 greater than before: but the affair | 
coming to the ears of fome gentle- 
men who happened then to be in 
© the inn, they formed a collection 
among them, to the amount of be- 
T tween 13 and 141. Not ſatisfied 
with this, they ſent for the church- 
© wardens of the pariſh, who contri- 
buted 40 8. towards conyeying the 
mother and child home. Added 
to this; two worthy ſailors, who 
happened to come into the inn, 
hearing that the wife of a brother 


tar was in diſtreſs, threw 1n their 


mite of all they had about them, 
which amounted to about 3s. 6d. 
his money having been de- 
poſited in the landlord's hands, 
every neceſſary both for the woman 
and infant were with diſcretion and 


economy purchaſed out of it; her 
lodging for the whole time was be- 
towed on her by the houſe; the 


| maſter of the coach ſcorned to with- 
| draw his former promiſe ; and with 
a ſum of money in her pocket, ſhe 


and her child ſet out on Monday 


morning laſt at free coſt for her own 


country. 
The regulations that have been 
lately made in that miſerable man- 


fon of miſery, Newgate in Briſtol, 
muſt ſenſibly affect every breaſt with 
{ pleaſure that has the leaſt ſpark of 


humanity unextinguiſhed in it. 


Filth, ſtench, and wickedneſs, that 
haue fo long infeſted theſe doleful 


regions, have, by the unprecedent- 


ed diligence of the preſent keeper, 


een entirely eradicated ; even the 


Very pit, where the felons are con- 


I 


to the king 


; _ [61]. 
decency an 
ſerved in a eures houſe; no 
fighting or brawling, no lewdneſs 


fined at night, may vie with the 
4 cleanlineſs that is pre- 


or drunkenneſs is now permitted to 
add to the crimes of the unfortunate 


inhabitants; nay, idleneſs itſelf, 
the uſual concomitant of theſe vices, 
is likewiſe baniſned, nor is the 


want of tools or materials made any 


excuſe to indulge it, as they are 


provided partly by the keeper at a 


very maderate profit; partly by the 
alms occaſionally given, and which 


are divided with the utmoſt pru- 


dence and impartiality ; the greateſt 
care is alſc taken in their religious 


concerns, or are they ever per- 
mitted to 11 ſtinge the duties of the 


ſabbath. _ 


In an ac Ireſs lately preſented 
Ji Sweden, by the 


ſpeaker of the houſe of Peaſants, 


aſſer hled in diet, we find the fol- 
lowing paſſage: A ſincere and 


ſubſtantial proof of your majeſty's 


love to your ſubjects, and of your 


majeſty's zeal to promote their hap- 
pineſs, for which we cannot ſuffi- 


ciently expreſs our gratitude, is to 


ſee the northern countries, which 


have. lain hitherto wild, unculti- 


vated, and uninhabited, known by 
the name of the Lappmarcken, 
wear at preſent a quite different 
face. They are now Covered with 
dwellings, the lands are cultivated, 


and, for the firſt time ſince the 


creation of the world, this new 
propl's appear in the diet with us 


y their repreſentatives. How a- 


greeable would it be to us, how 
would it rejoice our hearts to ſec 


our dear country extend its bounds 


more and more, by the draining off 


moraſſes and other lands covered 
with water, and the peopling of 


deſerts.“ 
The 
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9 The young prince, ſon to 
izch. the prince ke Naſtag Weil- 
bourg, was baptized with the ut- 
moſt magnificence in the great 
church at the Hague, by the name 
of George William Belgicus. The 
ſponſors were, Gen. Vorke for the 
Eing, and count Bentinck for the 
princeſs dowager of Orange; the 
prince Stadholder and the prince of 
Naſſau Weilbourg were repreſented 
by the deputies: of Guelderland, 
Holland, Zealand, and Gronin- 
- F160: .- SE 

ch. The committee of city 
14th. jands contracted with Mr. 
Blagden, the carpenter, (who lately 
purchaſed ſeveral of the city gates) 
for the ground from Moorgate, on 
the ſouth ſide of Fore-ſtreet, to 
Cripplegate, 1000 feet in length, 
ot 75, per foot, on which he is to 
Püld an uniform row of houſes, 
th: fronts to ſtand. g feet back- 
Warder than the fronts of the pre- 


ſent houſes, and he is to give 


10,000), ſecurity, to complete the 
ſame in four years from Midſummer 
next, 
A few days ago Mr. Thornley, 
a wealthy farmer, | 
Abbey, in Dorſetſhire, was cut a 
fourth time for the ſtone, and 1s 
likely to do well. ET 
Extract of a letter from Notting- 
JJC. „ 
On Tueſday ſen'night Mr. Hall's 
ſervant of Beckingham, returning 
from market, and finding the boat 
at Gainſborough putting off from 
ſhore, full of people, was ſo raſh 
and imprudent, (to ſay no worſe 
of it) as to leap his horſe into the 


boat, and with the violence of the 


fall, drove the poor people and 
their horſes to the * farther fide, 
which inſtantly carried the boat 
into the middle of the ſtream, and 
_overſet it. | 


near Cerne 
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Imagine you ſee the unforturis 


ſufferers all plunging in a deep a 


rapid river, calling out for hel; 
and ſtruggling for life. It was au 


horror and confuſion ; and during 
this fituation the firſt account wy 


diſpatched, which aſſured us, thx 4 
out of eighty ſouls, only five or n 
were ſaved. By a ſecond accoum 


we were told, that there were only 
thirty on board, but that out 0 
theſe above twenty had been 
drowned. 


third account, that many of thoſe 
who were ſuppoſed to be loſt, hare 


been taken up alive; ſome of then 
at a great diſtance from the ferm, 


and that no more than fix are miſling, 


though numbers were brought 1 


life with difficulty. It was happy 


for them that ſo many horſes were 


on board, as all who had timeto 
lay hold of a ſtirrup, or a horſe' 
tail, were brought ſafe to ſhore. 
A poor man, who had a large bal- 
ket of fowls on his arm, was pro. 
videntially buoyed up till aſſiſtance 
could be had, and he, after many 
fruitleſs attempts, was at laſt taken 


up alive, though ſenſeleſs, at the 
diſtance of four hundred yards fron 


the ferry. A poor woman who hal 
bought a pig, and had tied one end 
of a ſtring round its foot, and tit 
other round her wriſt, was dragged 
to land in this providential man 
| . A: 
All countries have their empi- 
ricks, who vend their pernictous 
noſtrums under ſwelling titles. — 
In Holland, a perſon of condition, 
about the age of forty, and grit? 


ouſly tormented with the gout, had 


recourſe to what is called the duke 
of Mirandola's powder, and eſcaped 


having any fit, for more than! 
| yea, 


This was for ſome tim: l 
believed to be the trueſt account; 
but J have the pleaſure to hear by a 


* 


difficulty in breathing, with other 
ymptoms, which induced the pro- 
WS flor Gaubius to think he had a 
WW dropſy in the ſtomach, or bfeaſt: 
“but the gentleman dying ſuddenly, 
me profeſſor cauſed his body to be 
opened, when it appeared two thirds 


of his lungs were vitiated, and full! 


ok little tubercles, of the ſize of 
mall peas, filled with a glutinous 
WE {bftance, which was in ſome con- 
veerted into a kind of lime, or chalk ; 
WE which plainly ſhewed, that the gout 
being repelled, bad ſeated itſelf 
there. | 


e | Mr. Richard Dixon, and 


th. Mr. John Spencer, agreed 


WE with the committee for building 
„che bridge from Black-Friars, to 
perform the carpenter's work for 
JJV | 

About one this morning a fire 


. ſeller, at Tunbridge- Wells, which 
V conſumed the houſe, furniture, and 


eirculating library. | | 

In a letter from Scotland, 
we have the agrecable news, 
that there is the greateſt herring 
filing that ever was ſeen in the 
highlands ſince the memory of man, 


1 in a loch called Loch-Slapan, near 
2 Sky; but that there were not veſ- 
« ſels, ſalt, or caſk to cure them, 


which would be a general loſs to the 


country. | | 

16th. ., The right hon. Robert 
Henley, baron of Grange, 

bord keeper of the great ſeal of 

Great Britain, having this day de- 


0 i livered to his majeſtv, in council, 
01 | the great ſeal of Great Britain, his 
le [majeity was graciouſly pleaſed to 

reſtore the ſaid ſeal to him again, 
1 wich the title of lord high chancel- 


ts 5 
er of Great Britain; whereupon 


Gals 
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Lear. He was then ſeized with a his lordſhip took the oaths ap- 


broke out at Mr. Baker's, book- 


163] 


pointed to be taken, inſtead of the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
as alſo the oath of lord high chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. 


His majeſty has been pleaſe] by | 


an order in council to declare and 
ſignify his pleaſure, that his ſervants 


berties, rights, and privileges; and 
that none of his ſervants in ordinary, 


with fee, ſhall be obliged to bear 


any publick office, ſerve on juries or 
inqueſts, or be ſubjected to any 
mulct or fine for not ſubmitting 


thereunto; agreeable to the prac- 


tice of his majeſty's royal prede- 
ceſſors. „ 
Tis ſaid, that by the death of a 
Scots nobleman, who died lately a 
Roman Catholick prieſt, the title 
deſcends to a man cook, that lived 
with a general officer in England. 
who, in regard to his cook's preſent 
dignity, could not think of employ- 
ing him any longer in that ftation, 
but very generouſly raiſed a ſub- 
ſcription for his ſupport; and that 
on the affair being repreſented to 
his majeſty, he had ordered him a 
penſion of 200. per annum. 
Laſt Wedneſday the following 
threat'ning letter was ſent to the 


Kilmorie, in Strath, in the iſle of maſter of the Red Cow, in Cow- 


lane, Weſt-Smithfield, viz. 


Mr. Bray, 7 London, Jan. 
16, 1761. 


| You are hereby defired tg diſ- 
patch yourſelf ; I have heard a very 


good character of you, and there- 
fore leave it to yeurfelf whether 
you will die by dagger, ſword, or 
poiſon ; it you outlive this order 
above one hour, | have given di- 
rections to put you to death by tor- 

ture. From your friend, 
| J. LAN GDR. 

f 

Newcaſtle, 


ſhall have and enjoy all ancient li- 
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Newcaſtle, January 10. Tueſ- 
day a boy, about fix years old, 


fell off a key in the cloſe into the 


river, and was got out without 
any hopes of recovery; but on lay- 
ing him upon a barrel, and rolling 
it, a great quantity of water ran 
from him, and ſome ſigns of life 
appeared; on which further aſſiſ- 
tance was got, and he happily re- 


covered. | 1 
17th. Admiralty-Office, Lieut. 


{1iptheUnicorn, of 28 guns and 200 
men, gives an account in a letter 


dated at Plymouth the 11th in- 


ſtant, that on the 8th. Captain 
Hunt, his (predeceſſor in the com- 
mand of that ſhip) being cruizing 
off the Penmarks, diſcovered, at 
eight in the morning, a ſail to 
the northward ; to which he gare 
Chace, and found to be a French 
frigate. 
Unicorn came up with, and be- 
gun to engage her, and conti- 
nued in cloſe action with her, till 
near half paſt twelve: at which 


time the enemy ſtruck, and proved 


to be the Veſtal, a frigate of the 
French king's, commanded by M. 
Boiſhertelot, mounting 26 twelve 
and nine pounders upon her lower 
deck, and 4 fix pounders on the 
quarter deck and forecalile, with 
220 men. She cſcaped (as the pri- 
ſoners declared) from the river 
Villaine on the 2d inſtant, under 
Cover of a very thick fog, in com- 
pany with two ſhips of 04, le Grand 
of 34, and Calypto of 16 guns, 
and was bound to Breſt. 
Capt. Hunt received a gun-ſhot 
wound the third broadſide, in his 
right thigh, ef which he died an 
hour after the action was over. 
The Veſtal had many killed and 
wounded; and among the latter M. 


John Symons, of his majeſty's 


At half paſt ten, the 
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Boiſpertelot. who loſt his leg, au 
died of the wound next day. | 

The Unicorn had five men kill 
and ten wounded, fix ef won! 
dangerouſly. _ 3 


Lieut. Symons adds, that the day 


after the action, he ſaw a fail w 
windward, which had. greatly the 


appearance of a French ſhip, aud 


bore down upon him for about hu 
an hour, then-hauled her wind, and 
ſtood in for the land. That on te! 
loth in the morning, he ſaw tw 


ſhips engaging, which proved to bh 
his majeſty's ſhip Sea-horſe, aui 
the le Grand frigate above men. 
tioned, the latter of which made all 
the fail ſhe could from the other, 
upon the Unicorn's coming within 
two gun-ſhot of them, and eſcaped, 


_ notwithſtanding he chaſed her til 


evening, having greatly the advan. 
tage in ſailing, the Unicorn having 
got a mizen top-maſt up for a for 
top-maſt, to eaſe the fore-maſt ; and 
a main-top-gallant-maſt for a mizen 
top-maſt, and her ſails and rigging 
much damaged in the action vii 


the Veſtal. | 


Capt. James Smith, of his ma. 
zeity's ſkip Sea-horle, of 20 guns 
and 160 men, by letter dated at 
Plymouth the 11th inflant, give 
the following account of the above. 
mentioned action with the le Grand 
frigate, which happened 34 league 
S. W. from the Start, viz, That be 
ſaw her in the morning, about eight 


o' clock, in the S. W. quarter, crowd- 


ing down upon him; that he con- 
tinued his courſe and prepared t0 
engage. At a quarter before eleysn 
the enemy came within piſtol ſhot 
and an action began, which laſte 
an hour and quarter, with gre 
warmth, during which the flup 
were board and board three differen 


times, Which occaſtoned git 
ſlaughter 
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Haughter on both ſides The enemy 
iy left the Sea-horſe (as before- 
mentioned in Mr. Symons's letter) 
notwithſtanding his utmoſt endea- 
vours to bring her to action a ſecond 


time. 


ter, Capt. Smith fears, cannot re- 
cover. 


= Lieut. Symons is preferred to the 
command of the Mortar ſloop. 


And another captain is appointed 
to the Sea-horſe (Which is to pro- 
ceed, the moment ſhe is refitted, on 
her outward-bound voyage) that 
Capt Smith may be at home, in the 


way to be preferred the firſt op- 
portunity. 


Both theſe gentlemen give the 
officers and ſeamen of their reſpec- 
tive ſhips the greateſt encominms 
for their bravery diring the above 


engagements. 
LY The e Gi 


13th. 


majeſties. 
hxteen years. 

10th. . Ended the ſeſſions at the 
3 Old-Bailey, when two per- 
ſons convicted of forgery, and 
one of a highway robbery, receiv- 
ed ſentence of death : twenty-one 


ſecond ſon of their imperial 


were ſentenced. to ſeven years tranſ- 
portation, one for fourteen years, 
two were burnt in the hand, and 


three ordered to be whipped. 
20th His majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers, and gave the 


| royal aſſent to 


An act for granting to his majeſiy 


an additional duty upon ſtrong beer 


and ale, and for raifing 12 millions 
by way of annuities, and a lotrery 


to be charged on the ſaid duty; and 
for further encouraging the expor- 


tation of ſtrong beer and ale. 
An act for regulating his majeſty's 
marine forces while on ſhore. 


The Sea-horſe had 11men \ killed, | 
wt 38 wounded, many of the lat- 


died at Vienna, aged 


1651 
By the above beer act, which 
takes place the 24th inſtant, an ad- 


_ ditional duty of 37. per barrel is laid 


on all beer or ale, above 6s. the 
barrel, brewed for ſale in England. 
A proportionable duty is to be paid 
for every barrel of two- penny ale, 


brewed ſor ſale in Scotland. Beer 


brewed before the ſaid 24th inſtant, 
if any time thercafter mixed with 
any freſh guile or brewing, is to 


Pay the additional duty. A draw- 


back of 85. a barrel is to be allowed 
by the commiſſioners of exciſe, on 
all beer and ale brewed after the ſaid 
24th inſtant, and exported to fo- 
reign parts; deducting 3d. a ton 
for charges of the officers. Even a 
bounty of 15. a barrel is to be paid 
by the commiſſioners of exciſe, on 
all ſtrong beer and ale exported, 
for which duties have been paid, 
brewed after the ſaid 24th inſtant, 


from malted corn, when barley is at 


245. a quarter or under. 
The profits ariſing from this act, : 


ſuppoſing the conſumption to be 


(which is a very moderate compu- 
tation, if the number of people in 
England and Wales is conſidered) 


2, ooo, ooo quarts per diem, will be 


as follows. | 
ROLF RY 
To the government ery I 3 4 
From which mut ) 
be deductedfor ( | 
thepaymentof (_ 488250, a Doh 
the new loan ) : 
There will re- : 
main annually Z 272166 13 4 | 
To the brewer ' 2 
on advancing | 506934 ;- 
286. the butt 8 
To the 7 i" 3 
Per day at 5 
2,000,000 2083 os 8 


qvarts at 1 far. 


[F] 4. 
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Admiralty-Office. His majeſty's 
ſhip the Venus, of 36 guns and 
240 men, commanded by captain 
Harriſon, arrived the 16th inſtant 
at Plymouth, and brought in thi- 
ther the Brune, a French frigate 
of 32 guns and 316 men, and a 
Frence privateer of St. Maloes, of 
ſix carriage and fix ſwivel guns 
and 39 men. The Venus was in 
company with the Juno, of 32 


guns and 2 20 men, commanded by 


captain Philips, when they fell in 
with the Brune, on the 10th inſtant, 
so leagues, to the weſtward of Scilly. 
After a chace for ſome hours, the 


Venus came up with her, and en- 


oaged her upwards of two hours, 
when the Juno coming up, and 
firing a few guns, the Brune ſtruck. 


The Venus had 4 men killed and 


13 wounded; among the latter 
| were Capt. Harriſon, his firſt lieute- 
nant, and maſter; and the Juno 
had 2 men wounded. The Brune 
had 19 killed and 39 wounded. | 
An elderly gentlewoman, at 


Newington-Green, being left a- 
lone, fell into the fire, and was ſo 


terribly burnt that ſhe ſoon ex- 


pired. Ig | 
Re This day the kingdom 
25M- went into ſecond mourning 
for his late majeſty of bleſſed ine- 
mory ; his preſent majeſty out of 
his tender regard to the working 
and trading part of his ſubjects, 
having been graciouſly pleaſed to 
abridge the uſual duration of that 
ceremony. | 


'The following melancholy ac. 


cident happened lately in Grace- 
church- ſtreet: an officer who had 
come to the Croſs-Keys, in a 
ſtage coach, and had brought with 
him a gun loaded with flugs, for 
his ſecurity on the road, having 


ordered a coach to carry him from 
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thence home, bid one of the porter 
of the inn put his gun into the. 
hackney coach, in doing which 
the gun went off, and ſhattered the 
leg.of aCamberwell ſtage coachman, 


who was on the oppolite ſide of the 


ſtreet, waiting to turn into the inn, 
Another flug is lodged in the poor 
man's thigh, and two in the buttock 
of one of the horſes, The man waz 


carried to St. Thomas's hoſpital, 


The late earl Marſhal of 
Scotland, took the oaths at 
the court of King's-bench. 

Died at Verſailles, the marſhal 
de Belleiſle, miniſter and ſecretary 
of ſtate to the French king for the 
war department, aged 78. He 


26th, 


was knight of the orders of the 


Holy Ghoſh and Golden Fleece, 
prince of theempire, and governor 
of the biſhopricks of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun. It is ſaid he has left 
to the French king his whole for- 
tune, about 600,000 livres a year, 


except 40, co livres to his domeſ- 


ticks; a large ſum to the royal 
military ſchool ; and to his ſucceſ- 
ſors in the war department, his 
magnificent houſe in the Rue de 
Bourbon, near Pont-Royal, which 
for the future is to be named the 


hotel of the miniſter at war: the 
king hath given leave to bury his 


body at St. Denis, where the royal 

family are interred. _ 
Fowey, January 20. The ſeans 
are all taken out of the water, 
and it is generally thought, that 
the -pilchards taken out of them is 
about 8000 hogfheads; the num- 
ber of hogſheads taken out of the 
Fowey alone exceeds 2000, and 
it is thought would have turned 
out much greater, had they not 
loſt a good deal of. fiſh out of 
her during the ſtrong eaſterly 
winds, Which blow directly upcu 
on 


— 


to the ſeans in general. 


An ordonance was iſſued at Co- 


penhagen, on the laſt day of De- 
cember, prohibiting the importation 
of foreign tobacco or ſnuff of any 
ſort; and the uſe of tobacco in 
ſmoaking is forbid throughout the 
whole kingdom. | 
The following 


= dioceſe of Copenhagen.  _ 
V On the 26th of December laſt, 
about ten at night, there aroſe a 
great ſtorm. I did not go to bed, 


# and about four minutes ger two in 


we morning, I obſerved a ſudden 


light acroſs my windows, which I 


took for lightning : the ſtorm at 


© this time increaſed not a little. I 


kept my eye fixed at my window; 
and at four o'clock I perceived a 
ray of light,which ſeemed to come 
in a horizontal direction from the 
moon, to appearance about a toiſe 
and half (nine feet) in length; and 
about the thickneſs of a man's 
arm. Rays darted from it on each 


= fide. Running into my garden, 1 


ſaw a ball of fire, about the fize 
of a common ball, running gently 


| from ſouth to north. At firſt the 


ball was of a pale colour, like the 
ſun covered with clouds, and threw 
out many rays, It grew more and 


more red, and ſmaller, and in two 


minutes 1 without noiſe 
or ſmoke. My aſtoniſhment was 


| the greater, as the tempeſt ceaſed 


ſoon after, though it had been ac- 


companied with ſuch violent blaſts 


of wind, that many imagined they 
felt the ſhock of an earthquake. I 
have ſpoken to a dozen of people, 
who alſo ſawit. Of all the phæno- 
mena I have ſeen in Norway, I re- 
member none equal to this, nor at- 
ended with like circumſtances.“ 
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our coaſts, and are very prejudicial 


letter hath been 


| | excommunicated. 
received from Weyloe, in the 


\ 


„ 
Dreſden, 3d. The Jews having 
clandeſlinely ſent away a large 
quantity of effects, which were ſto- | 
len during the late bombardment of 
this place, one of their rabbis has 
been ſent for, who is to ſwear all 
the Jews in this city, in preſence of 
the magiſtrates, to make reſtitution 
of thoſe eſſects, on pain of being 


Madrid, Dec. 16th. The king 
has thought proper to adopt in 
his troops the evolutions brought 


from Germany, by a Spaniſh of- 
ficer, who hath ſerved under M. 


Dun. | * 
The duke d' Alva hath reſigned 
the place of ſteward of the houſe- 
hold, as too fatiguing. — The 
Jeſuits have obtained leave to ſend 


a ſupply of fixty miſſionaries to Pa- 


raguay, which ſhews that the Ca- 
tholick king thinks differently of 
them, from his moſt faithful ma- 
jeh. 3 
Hague, Dec. 10. M. Berken- 
rode, our ambaſſador at Paris, has 
informed the States-general, that 
he had a long conterence with 
the duke de Choiſeuil, who de- 
clared to him, in the king his 
maſter's name, in relation to the 
10, Oocl. ſterling, found on board 
the Engliſh packet boat lately 
taken, which money their high 
mightineſſes had ſtopt, That if 
they did not immediately reſtore 
the money to the captors, his ma- 
jeſty would make repriſals, by ſtop- 
ping the intereſt of the money 
placed by the Dutch in the French 
funds.“ This menance hath had 
the deſired effect. The affair is 
terminated to the ſatis faction of the 
moſt Chriſtian King; and we are 
ſince told from Dunkirk, that the 
gold and other valuable effects taken 
on board the ſaid packet- boat, have 
TW * been 
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been re-purchaled by one of the 
head-clerks of Mr. H. an eminent 
merchant at Rotterdam, who went 
thither for that end. Theſe effects, 
or atleaſt the money, actually be- 
longed to Dutch merehants; but 
being taken on board an enemy's 
ſhip, the French inſiſted upon its 
being a lawful prize; and yet they 
ſeize all Engliſh manufactures found 
on board Dutch ſhips, or at leaſt 
they have by their edict declared 
that they Will. . 


His majeſty has been pleaſed to 
renew the patents of the twelve 


judges. 85 | 
Admiralty-Office, January 3oth. 
Captain Elphinſton, commander 
of his majeſty's ſhip the Rich- 


mond, of 32 guns and 220 men, 
being on a cruiſe upon the coaſt 


of Flanders, received intelligence, 
the 23d. inſtant, of a French fri- 
gate, which had, the day before, 
taken and ranſomed the Dorothy 


and Eſther, William Benſon, ma- 
Captain Elphinſton 1mme- 


- Rex; 
diately went in queſt of her, and 
Fell in with her about eleven o'clock 

the ſame night. She hore down 


upon the Richmond for a ſhort time 


after being in fight, but then, ſud- 
denly hauling her wind, endea- 
voured to get away, Captain El- 
phinſton purſued, and came up with 


| her about half paſt ten o'clock the 
next morning, when they began to 


engage, ſtanding towards the land ; 
and at half paſt twelve both ſhips 
run aſhore, along-fide of each other, 
ſtill continuing the engagement for 
a ſhort time, when the enemy fled 
from their quarters. 'The Richmond 
foon afterwards got on float; and 
being drove by the tide a little to 
teeward, the enemy quitted their 
hip, and eſcaped ; but the ſhip is 
entirely deſtroyed. The French 
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frigate was called the Felicite, and | 
carried 32 guns; was bound tg 


Martinico, with a cargo valued at : 


39,000), ſterling. Her conſort the 


Hermionie, another French frigate, 


of the ſame force and value, waz 
loit coming out of Dunkirk. Capt, 
Donell, commander of the Felicite, 
was killed in the engagement; and 
near 100 others of the enemy were 


killed or wounded. The Richmond 
Had only three men killed, and 1; 
_ wounded: TY 5 


This brave action was now 
S' Graveſande, about eight miles 


from the Hague, the young prince 


of Orange, Gen. Yorke, Count 
d' Affry, and great numbers of other 
perſons, were ſpectators of a fight 
which added ſuch reputation to our 
GEE EEE. . 

dee the memorial preſented by 


the count d'Affry, on the above oc- 


caſion, to the States- general, in our 
article of State Papers. 
Seventy-two Engliſh ſeamen 
priſoners of war in France, on their 
being lately removed from Cher-. 
bourg, (where another viſit from the 
Engliſh was lately expected) to 
St. Maloes, overcame their guard, 
eſcaped to the ſea-coaſt, and at a | 
place called D'Ell Santz, ſeized 2 
ſmall fiſhing veſſel, and arrived ſafe 
upon the coaſt of Wales, near 
Milford-haven, near which place 
the pilot was bred and lived. 
The ſeaſon is ſo forward, that on 
the 14th inſtant there was in 
Comb-wood, between Wimbledon 
and Streatham, in Surry, a thruſh's 
neſt with four eggs in it, ſome of 
which were laid ten days before, 
and the hen thruſh fitting very 
cloſe upon it. Primroſes and daiſies 
have appeared in great plenty, and 
at a place near Ryegate, a plate ot 
ſtrawberries Were produced 4 
| x . ay3 
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days ſince at a gentlemans table. 
And from Swanſey, in South- 


Wales, we have the following 


letter, dated the 23d inſtant. 
© Laſt week ſeveral flocks of 


ſwallows, and other ſummer birds, 


were ſeen here, occaſioned by the 
mildneſs of the ſeaſon; but *tis 
thought the preſent froſt (which 
came pretty ſudden and ſevere) 


muſt have deſtroyed the greateſt 


part of them, as many have been 
ſince found frozen to death.---A 
few days ſince there was a pear- 
tree in full bloſſom, in a gentle- 
man's garden not far from this 
town; and a gooſeberry-buſh, which 


ſtood under a wall and was fenced 
from the north wind, had gooſe- 


berries as large as cherry-ſtones ; 


and 'twas thought, had the mild 
weather continued, ſeveral ſorts of 
ſummer fruit would have been ripe 


before Eaſter.” | 1 1 
We likewiſe hear from 
Eſhgill, near Alſton in Cum- 
berland, thnt on Chriſtmas- day 
laſt, a gentleman there had mo- 
rigolds, and ten other different 
in full bloom 
(the ſame as in the months of 
May or June) and all the trees 


in his garden in bud, owing to 


the mildneſs of the ſeaſon: a ciz- 
cumſtance never known before in 
the memory of man, ſo far north. 

Died lately.General Huſke, whoſe 
remarkable will fee amongſt our 
Characters. 8 

At Bononia in Italy dame Jane 
Wilks, an Engliſh lady, aged 101 
years. She went over from En- 
gland at the age of fifteen years 
and four months. It is ſaid the 
has died very rich, and has left 
great part of her fortune to con- 
vents, and ten thouſand pounds to 


one John Wilks, a diſtant rela- 


_ obſervation. 


tion, who went as a Common 


ſoldier to the Eaſt Indies twelve 


years ago. 


At Camentz in Upper Luſatia, 
George Lehman, an inhabitant of 
that place, aged 111! years; he 


never had a fit of fickneſs, and 


retained his ſenſes till the laſts 


except his ſight, which he loſt 


three years before he died. 
At Koningſberg, in Pruſſia, capt. 
Bromfiſn, aged 112; 93 years of 
which he had been in the ſervice 


of Praia. | 
At Philadelphia, Mr. Charles 
Cottrel, aged 120 years; and 
three days after, his wife, aged 
115." This couple lived together 


in the marriage-ſtate 98 years, in 


great union and harmony. 
r E B Ru AR Y, 


The Seahorſe frigate being 
refitted ſailed from Plymouth 
for the Eaſt-Indies, with the Dor- 
ſetſnire of ſeventy guns, captain 
Campbell, who was to eſcort her 
ſome leagues to the weſtward. 
The aftronomers, being too late 


for their intended deſtination, are 
to be landed in the moſt conve- 


nient part of the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, ſo as to ſave the day of 


The ſtationers 


their third donation. 
Between 11 and 12 at ni 


ght, . 
a ſhock of an earthquake, at- ofa 


| tended with a rumbling noiſe, was 


felt at Sturminſter and ſeveral ad- 


jacent towns in that neighbour- 


hood. | 

Died at Ebrenbrieſtein, in his way to 
Munich, Clement Auguſtus, elector 
and archbiſhop of Cologn, biſhop 
of 17 HP Paderborn, Oſnaburg 
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4th. 


company gave 
gol. to the marine ſociety, being 
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and Hildeſheim, and grand maſter 
of the Teutonick order.. 
The biſhoprick of Oſnaburg, by 
the Treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648, 
' was made an alternative between 
the roman catholics and lutherans; 
and in conſideration that the houſe 
of Brunſwick had, for the ſake of 
a general peace, made ſeveral va- 
luable ſacrifices, the lutherans that 
were to have the alternative, were 
to be the younger princes of the 
| Houſe of Brunſwick-Lunenburg, 
Laſt week, as ſome workmen 
were making a plantation in Shaw- 
don, in Northumberland, they 


found two Roman urns with hu- 


bones in them; the ſhapes of them 
were globular, but a little oblong, 
and were made of a blueiſh earth, 
abouth eighteen inches in dia- 
meter. 'This way of burial was 


8 practiſed among the Romans, and 


deemed a grand manner of in- 
terment. They muſt have lain at 


leaſt 1400 years in the earth. 


Near theſe urns was alſo found 
an arca lapidea, or ſtone cheſt, 
which, it is ſuppoſed, there had 
been more urns in. This they 


alſo made uſe of for the preſer- 


vation of the urns. Juſt by this 
there was likewiſe found an entire 
Foundation of a triangular ftone 


building, with three rows of ſteps, 


and alſo a Roman cauſeway, 
A gentleman at the court end 
of the town has laid a wager of 


a thouſand gnineas, that he will 


produce 29 horſes that will run 


2900 miles in 29 days ſucceſ- 


fively ; that each horſe ſhall run 
100 miles in each day, and the 
Whole to be ridden by one man. 

Letters from Ratiſbon of the 
20th ult. Jan. adviſe, that the 
froſt was ſet in the there very ex- 
ceſſive and ſudden; that the river 


„ „„ . 
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Danube was froze over, and faſt, 
in 24 hours, which was hardly 
ever known before, the ſwiftneſ; 
of the current of that river being 
very great. | „ 
Came on in the court of 74 

King's-bench a hearing in re- 7. 

gard to an information againſt capt; 
Holland, for publiſhing a libel on 
Mr. Sutton, in the account of Miſs 
Bell's death {See our laſt volume p. 
133.) when the court, upon exa- 


mining evidence, ordered Mr. Sut- 


ton to be tried at the next ſeſſions 
at the old bailey, ee hi 
Advice was received at the Ad. 
miralty, that capt. Alexander Wood 
in his majeſty's ſhip the Minerva of 
32 guns and 220 men was arrived 
at Spithead, after taking the War- 
wick, formerly belonging to his 
majeſty, pierced for 60 guns, but 
now carrying but 34, and 295 men, 
74 of them ſoldiers, bound with 
ammunition, ſtores and proviſions, 
to the French ſettlements in the 


Eaſt Indies. Both ſhips had about 


14 men killed and 30 wounded, 

An account was received 
from rear admiral Holmes at 
Jamaica, dated November 11, that 
being informed that five French 
frigates were preparing to ſail from 
cape Francois to old France, he 
made a proper diſpoſition of his 
fleet to intercept them : that the 
enemy failed from the cape Oct. 
16, and the next day were diſ- 
covered and purſued by the Hamp- 
ſhire, Boreas, and Lively. The 


10th 


commodore, after two {mart en- 


gagements, was taken off the eaſt 
end of Cuba by the Boreas, as was 
alſo the Valeur, after an action of 
an hour and a half, by the Lively. 
The three other frigates were pur- 
ſued and attacked by the Hamp- 


ſhire, One of them having the 


wind, 
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wind, eſcaped into Port au Paix, 
and the two others being run on 
ſhore, on the Hampſhire's approach, 
were blown up-. The Syrenne, 
Fleur de Lys, and Valeur, were 
= king's frigates, and landed 643 ve- 
teran troops, with a brigadier gen. in 
their way from France. They were 
all loaden with indigo and ſugar. 
The admiral gives the higheſt com- 


rit of the three commanders, c. 
who were engaged, and of the dili- 
gence and attention of thoſe who 
were not, and has annexed the fol- 
lowing account, bags 
The Sirenne, 32 guns, and 128 
men, was taken by the Boreas, 
Z capt. Uvedale, of 28 guns, and 
1% hen. : 1 

Dake de Choiſeuil, of 32 guns, 
and 180 men, eſcaped. _ 
Prince Edward, of 32 guns, and 
1380 men, and the Fleur de Lys of 
22 guns, and 180 men men, were 


men. 
The Valeur, of 20 guns, and 
160 men, was taken by the Lively, 
hon. capt. Maitland, of 20 guns, 
and 160 men. | 

loch In the morning, between 
one and two o'clock, a dread- 


baker, in Thames-ſtreet, oppoſite 
College-hill; which conſumed the 
ſame, and his 
adjoining, with many houſes and 
ware-houſes between that and Join- 
ers-hall, which was full of whale- 


chants in London, and of exceed- 
ing great value; and communi- 
cated to Sir Charles Blunt's, Bart, 
| Where it was got under, It is 
computed to have done 60,000l. 
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the ruins were all happily dug out. 


mendation of the conduct and fpi- 


deftroyed by the Hampſhire, capt. 
Norbury, of 50 guns, and 350 


ful fire broke out at Mr. Cope's, 


dwelling-houſe 


bone, the property of ſeveral mer- 


damage. Several perſons buried in 


Two uſurers were caſt at h 
Guildhall by the ſame plain- * 


tiff; one in zoo I. for exacting ſix 
guineas to diſcount 100 J. for ſix 
weeks; the other for exacting two 


guineas to diſcount a 50 l. note for 


ſix days, being treble the ſums diſ- 


counted, beſides treble coſts, ac- 
cording to the ſtatute. n 
This day died Richard Naſh, Eſq; 


generally called beau Naſh, maſter 
of the ceremonies at, and the friend 
and patron of Bath, where he was 


interred in the abbey church with 


grateful ſolemnity. This gentle- 
man had a warm and a generous 


heart, and felt for, and relieved, 
the diſtreſſes of his fellow crea- 
tures. He was in the 87th year 


of his age. See his character more 
at large in an Epitaph on him at 


tributed to doctor K g of Ox- 
ford, among our Characters for this 
year: „„ 

The ſheriffs of London MY 

waited on the king with a 2 


petition from the court of common- 
council, paying his majeſty to grant 


a commiſſion for the mayor, alder- 


men, and common-council men, 


and their ſucceſſors, to be the com- 


miſſioners of the lieutenancy for 


the city of London. His majeſty 
was pleaſed to receive the ſheriffs 


very graciouſly, and they had the 


honour to kiſs his majeſty's hand, 
Being the day appointed by. * 
authority for a general faſt, 3 5 
the ſame was duly obſerved as 
uſual; the collections made at Mr. 
Whitfield's tabernacle, for the ſuf- 
ferers by the fire at Boſton, in New- 
England, and the plundered pro- 
teſtants in the New Marche of Bran- 
denburgh, amounted to upwards of 
500 l. 5 i | 

There are letters from Stock - 
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holm, that fiance the return of 
Mr. - Schultz, who, on the re- 
commendation ot 


thing relating to the .inoculation of 
the ſmall pox, that operation gains 
ground daily; the free maſons have 


erected an hoſpital for inoculation 


at Gothenbourg, -and another will 


ſoon be eſtabliſhed at Stockholm 


The board of health is diſtin from 
the royal college of phyſicians. It 
was eſtabliſhed in 1719. The bu- 
ſineſs of the commiſſioners is, in 
times of contagion, to take the 
propereſt methods for ſtopping the 
progreſs of epidemical diſeaſes. 
All projects and eſtabliſnments that 
have any relation to medicine fall 
under their cegnizance. 
which they approve of, they ſup- 
port with all their influence, and 
procure for them the king's 196 
tection and patronage. | 
There are letters from Neg 
ca in Spain, that an Engliſh gen- 


tleman on his travels was mar- 


ried there the 24th of December 


to a Spaniſh lady, aged 14 years, 


daughter to don john Byde Colo, 
with a fortune of two hundred 
thouſand Spaniſh dallars; and that 
he had embraced the Roman ca- 
tholic religion. 

We may form a judgment of 
the immenſe trade the Dutch have 
acquired during the war, from 
the following liſt of the fleet 


which ſailed from the Texel the 


26th ; ult. which consted of 72 
fail for France, 20 for Liſbon, 
22 for Cadiz, zo for the Streights, 
19 for England, 8 for Curacoa, 
17 for Euſtatia, 17 for Surinam, 
and 10 for Eaſt-India, all under 
convoy of men of war, 


the board of 
health, was ſent to England in 
1754, to inform himſelf of every 


Thoſe 
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 Diedthe right hon. Sir Rich. 17 
Anneſley, Bart. earl of angle- 
ſey,, baron Altham, in Ireland, aged 
75. Mr. M'Kercher, ſoon after his 
deceaſe, took poſſeſſion of the ma- 
nor of Newport-Pagnel, and the toll 


of the market, for the young lord 
Angleſey, ſon to the unfortunate 
James Anneſley, who died laſt year; 


and alſo of the Angleſea eſtates in 
the counties of Warwick, Caer- 


marthen, and Pembroke. 


The wife of a labouring, 


man, near Kingſton, in Sarry Txth 
was delivered of three girls. 
At a court of common- " 


council, part of the London 


 work-houſe was agreed to be ap- 


plied far, and fitted up, for the re- 


ception of the priſoners in Lud. 


gate. 
Letters from Briſtol mention, 


that there is arrived there in a. 
ſhip lately come from America, 
an Indian woman about 21 years 


old, taken at Lake Champlain; 
that for fine features and ſhape 
few in England can equal her. She 
is very Curious in painting, and is 


conſigned to an officer's lady in 


Scotland, whoſe huſband has a com- 
mand now in America, under the 
brave: general Amherſt. | 


Winbourn, Dorſet, Feb. 7. Friday 
night, between eight and nine 


o clock, when it was extremely 


dark, as I was returning home in 
my coach with the canvaſes up, I 
was ſuddently ſurprized with the 
moſt extraordinary appearance of 
light I ever beheld; Which ren- 
dered every object 0 viſible (not 
only on the ſpot where we were, 
but for miles round) that my ſer- 
vants, who, but juit before, could 
ſcarce perceive the heads of the 
horſes they rode on, could oy 
ce 
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ſee to take a pin from the ground ; 
and, what rendered it the more 
alarmi ig, it happened when I was 


but two fields diſlance from my 
houſe, and appeared as if riſing 
from the top of it, in two large 
| pillars of about ſeven feet high; 
from whence I conjectured the 
roof was on fire, and ordered my 
ſervant to drive on as faſt as poſ- 
fable; in the interim, ſo light 
Was every thing round the houſe, 


that 1 could plainly fee into the 
rooms, thro? every window in view, 
aud when I came near, I jumped 


out of the coach, expecting to 


© find the whole building in flames; 
but, in an inſtant, to my ſecond 
© oreat ſurprize, the light vanithed, 
# without leaving a ſpark behind, 


or doing the leaſt damage. I ſince 


bear this ſurpizing phænomenon, 
er meteor, or whatever the na- 
raliſts pleaſe to call it, was ſeen at 


© {ix miles diſtance, and laſted for on- 


© ly half a minute; but its continua- 


tion over the houſe, I judge to be. 


near five minutes, and when it diſap- 
peared. it ſeemed to move forward, 
and ſick down below the roof. 


The following very melancholy 


accident lately happened at Elgin 
in Scotland: One Harvie, a journey- 


man dyer, having bought of Wil- 
liam Fraſer, merchant, ſome gun- 
powder, Harvie, to try the powder, 
boaded a piſtol in the ſhop, with an 
[Intention to fire it. 
inſtant he was about to fire, one 


James Finlay came into the ſhop, 
and called out to him to ſtop, as 


be knew a barrel of gun- powder 


was juſt by them; but his alarm 


unhappily came too late; the piſtol 


flalhed in the pan, and a ſpark flew 
nato the caſk, which contained about 
| forty pounds weight, and which in- 
| aantly blew up, and brought down 


At the very 


128 

the wlo'e tenement. Finlay and 
Harvie were miraculouſly-preferved, 
but Fraſer, the owner of the ſhop, 
was killed by the exploſion, which 
burſt out at the door and windows, 
and carried the lintel ſtones of bath * 
to the oppoſite: ſide of the ſtreet. 
The moſt . ſhocking part of this fa- 
tal affair was, that Laurence Cal- 


der, merchant, James Bowie, malts 


man, James Grant, taylor, John 
Adam, and James Roſs, being in 
the ſhade at the door of the ſhop, 
were carried off with ſuch impe- 
tuoſity, that Bowie and Grant were 
daſhed to pieces, and killed againſt 


the walls of the houſes on the op- 


polite ſide of the ſtreet. They were 
found quite dead, and almoſt na- 


ked, their cloaths being almoſt en- 


jirely burnt off them. Calder was 


found alive, in the moſt diſmal con- 


dition, his head terribly bruiſed. 
one of his legs cut quite open, and 
the foot hanging by a ligament on- 


ly ; he expired in a few hours. 


Roſs is yet alive, but his recovery 
uncertain. It can hardly be ac- 
counted for, how Finlay and Har- 
vie were preſerved within the ſhop ; 


but certain it is, they too likewiſe. 


mult have periſhed, had not the 
town's people, at the hazard of their 


lives, from the broken and totter- 


ing walls, dug them from beneath 
the rubbiſh, and in that manner 
ſaved their lives. There is no other 
damage done to the adjoining or 
oppoſite houſes, but ſome of the 
windows and caſements broken. 

A grant has paſſed the great 
ſeal to John Wood, of Wed- 


neſbury in Staffordſhire, for his new 


invented method of making mal- 
leable iron from pig or ſow mettal. 

Alſo to Jonathan Greenal of Parr 
in the county of Lancaſter, for his 
new-invented fire engine for drain- 


ing 
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ing mines, coal-pits, and lands 


from water. 

Private letters from Prague 
mention an adventurer, who 
keeps himſelf concealed in that 
city, who, after living by his wits 


for many years, endeavours to im- 


poſe himſelf upon ſome zealous and 


eredulous Jews for their Meſſiah - 


There has been a ſtrict, tho' ſecret, 
fearch after him, and there is no 


doubt that if he falls into the hands 
| of juſtice, he will be treated as he 


deſerves _ FD 
The prize offered by the Impe- 


rial academy of ſciences at Peterſ- 


burg for the beſt diſſertation on the 


queſtion they had propoſed on he 
fexes of plants, has been unanimouſ- 


ly adjudged to the cclebrated M. 


Lineæus, who confirms the differ- 


ence of ſex in plants by ſolid rea- 
ſoning. 85 

The following tragi-comical oc- 
currence is ſaid to have happened 
to a Spaniſh gentleman lately arriv- 
ed in London. Being greatly ena- 
moured with the London demoi- 
ſelles, he vifited a houſe in Hedge- 


lane near the Haymarket, but had 


the caution before he retired with 


his lady to confider the ſubſtance of 


his pocket, where was 31 thirty- 


fix ſhilling pieces, which accord- 
Ing to the cuſtom in ſome foreign 
countries, where of two evils they 


chuſe the leaſt, and as it were, to- 


Jerate ſuch houſes under certain 


regulations, he very wiſely gave 
to the old lady of the houſe to 


take care of; but before he re- 
turned, her ladyſhip was moved to 
another part of the town, and he 
not having a farthing left, was 
moſt ſeverely treated by his lady, 
who tore his cloaths almoſt off 
his back; and what heightened 
the confuſion of the whole was, 


liſh. 
The following uncommon acci. 


dent is ſaid to have happened ata 


place near Appledore in Devon. 
ſhire, to the ſorprize of the inhz- 
bitants: a ſhoemaker's wife being 
in labour, there were in the room 
with her a midwife, nurſe, and two 
aſſiſtants; a little after the good 
woman was delivered, ſhe fell down 


as in a fit. One of the aſſiſtantz, 


who was ſupporting her, immedi- 


ately followed: next the midwife 


fell, and then the nurſe, after drop- 
ping the unclad infant on the floor, 
The only perſon remaining ran 


haſtily down ſtairs to call a doctor, 
and ſhe broke her thigh. The MW 
myſtery is explained thus: ther 
being no chimney in the room, 2 


pan with charcoal was introduced, 


and from the ſuffocating fumes of {MW 
the charcoal, theſe diſorders ae 
ſuppoſed to have riſen; but, how: Wi 


ever, the amazing fits ſoen were 


off, and no hurt is like to accrue, 


unleſs to the poor woman whole 
thigh was broke. | 

A late juſtice of the pea 
for the county of Norfolk, who 
lived to upwards of ninety, hs 


ordered it in his will, to be 


buried in his wedding ſhirt, with 
his cloaths and wig ; his {ive 
buckles in his ſhoes, a cane in hi 
hand, and black ribbands round 
his wriſt. 1 
Naples, January 20. The 8 
inſtant at night, Mount Ve 
ſuvius began to throw up in tht 
the air, with uncommon violence, 
trees, ſtones, and bituminous mit 
ter. In the morning of the 9th 
this eruption ceaſed. On the 120) 
a very terrible noiſe proceeded iron 
the mountain, and ſoon after it 
diſcovered, that the whole top 


© ſaved 


he could not ſpeak a word of Eng. ; 
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1 gallen in. At preſent, it ſends out 


neither /ava, fire, nor ſmoke : and 


inſtead of a vulcano, one would 
The 


| owners of the lands on it are la- 


| bouring there with the ſame un- 


concern, as if there had never been 


an eruption; yet the damage cauſed 


by the laſt, amounts to a million of 
The proprietors of the 
lands on it propoſe to raiſe a ſund 
to indemnify ſuch as ſhall hereafter 
© ſuffer by eruptions. They reckon 
that the cultivated lands amount to 
E 200,000 ſquare toiſes; and they 
E compute that twenty ſous yearly 
for each toiſe will be ſufficient. 


@ miniſtry, _ : | 
= Boſton, Jan. 19. We have had an 


2 extreme cold ſeaſon, whereby our 
harbour has been for two or three 


days almoſt filled with ice. We have, 
within that time, had ſeveral alarms 


by fire, which were ſoon extinguiſh- 


Jed; but Tueſday evening laſt, a vio- 
lent fire broke out in one of the 
E ſhops oppoſite the north fide of Fa 
neuil Hall Market, on Dock-ſquare, 
which entirely conſumed all the 
grow of wooden buildings from the 


" WT fore-houſe, occupied by the hon. 


Thomas Hubbard, Eſq; to the 
| dwing-bridge, Theſe buildings-be- 
longed to the town, and were leaſed 
to a number of tradeſmen, ſome of 


whom had their whole ſtock there- 


in, moſt of which was eithef con- 
ſumed or loſt, There were ſeveral 
ſchooners in the dock, but they 


leceived little damage; nor did the 


fre proceed to the north fide of the 
dock on the contrary, it commu- 
nicated itſelf to that ſtately edifice, 
Faneuil Hall Market, the whole of 
which was ſoon entirely conſumed, 
excepting the brick walls, which 


ae left ſtanding. The fire then 


commodious for a market. 


[78] 
proceeded to a number of ſhops 
occupied by ſome tradeſmen, on 
the ſouth fide of the market, and 
conſumed them alſo. The wind 
riſing about this time, carlied the 
flakes of fire over the houſes to- 
wards King-ftreet, and the ware- 
houſes and ſtores on the Town 
dock, and Long-wharf, wherein 
were the greateſt quantities of the 


richeſt merchandize in the town.“ 


Although the flames and flakes of 
fire fell on many houſes and ſtores, 
yet no dwelling-houſe was con- 


ſumed; though one or two near 
the market were conſiderably da- 
maged. Never were ſlates on 
This matter is at preſent before the 


houſes diſcovered to be of ſo much 


advantage as at this time ; for when 
great flakes of fire fell thereon, 
they immediately ran off without 
doing any damage. The loſs of 
Faneuil market muſt be great to 
this town: it was built near twenty 


years ago, at the ſole expence of 
the late generous Peter Faneuil, 


Eſq. This capacious hall, which 


bore the founder's name, could 
contain 1000 of the inhabitants at 
a meeting. There were conve- 
nient apartments for the officers of 
the town to tranſact their reſpective 
buſineſſes therein; beſides two of- 
fices at the eaſt end of the lower 
floor, one of which was occupied as 
a naval office, the other as a notary 
public's, the other part was very 
The 
records, papers, &c. with ſuch other. 
things as could be removed, were 
moſtly ſaved. : 
There were near twenty tradeſ- 
men deprived of ſhops by this fire, 
which muſt make it extremely dif- 
ficult in this winter ſeaſon, eſpeci- 
ally when it is conſidered that many 
of thoſe, who loft their ſhops in 
March laſt, are not yet ſupplied 
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with proper places te carry on their 


reſpective buſineſſes. 
The two gold medals given 


verſity of Cambridge, for the beſt 


dclaſſical learning, were adjudged to 


Mr. Poſt, of Queen's- college, and 
Mr. Maddiſon, of St. Peter's Col- 


lege, batchelors of arts. | 
A gentleman, who had under- 


taken to ride one horſe 100 miles 
in 13 hours, for 200 guineas, ſtart- 
ed from Whitechapel church, and 


rode twice to Market End and back 


again (which is 100 miles) in 12 
hours. SO 

There lately appeared a moſt 
ſhocking inftance of the bad uſe 
often made of private mad-houſes; 


ima cauſe brought before a ſupreme 
court of juſtice, where it was moſt 


clearly proved, that an unnatural 
father, in order to gratify his cruel 


diſpoſition, and to cut off his my | 


daughter from her birth-right, caul- 
ed her to be conveyed to one of 
theſe infernal manſions, and to be 
kept under the ſtricteſt confinement 
(though in her perfect ſenſes) and 


where ſhe would have, no doubt, 


ſoon ended her days, had not her 
friends, by a moſt providential ac- 
cident, diſcovered tne place of her 
IO, and ſtirred in her be- 
half. | | 


They write from Amſterdam, 


that the Dutch governor of Suri- 
nam, finding himſelf unable to re- 


duce the rebellious negroes of that 


colony by force, hath wiſely fol- 
lowed the example of governor 


Trelawney, at Jamaica, and con- 


cluded an amicable treaty with 
tuem; in conſequence of which all 
t1e negroes of the woods are ac- 
know'ledged to be free, and all that 


1; paſt is huried in oblivion, Six- 


' annually by his grace the duke 
of Newcaſtle, chancellor of the uni- 


teen negro captains ſwore ta the 
obſervance of this treaty in the 
Chriſtian manner: but the negros 
inſiſted, in their turn, that the 
other ſhould ſwear in their manner. 
accordingly each of them had 


{mall inciſion made in his arm, and 


blood being received in a kind 
cup, in which was a little water 
and cartb, the Dutch chriſtians, 2 


well as the heathens, drank of the 


ſtrange mixture: after which a ne 
gro prieſt pronounced a folemn in- 
precation againſt the b:eakers d 
the treaty. 


A highwayman having 
committed ſeveral robberies 


25th 


on the Highgate road, the north 


ſtages, to protect their paſlenger, 
have employed a guard to attend 
them till daylight, when thy 
generally think 5 themſelves ſafe; 
but this day two thieftakers, u 


hopes of entrapping the highway: 


man and apprehending him for the 
ſake of the reward, ſet out early 
in the morning in a poſt-chaiſe like 
travellers, upon the ſame road, 
with a view of being attacked by 
the highwayman at the uſual plac, 
When they had got to the bottom 
of Highgate-hill, they paſs'd one 
of the ſtages already mentioned 
and obſerving the guard riding tv 
wards the coach with fire-arms, 
concluded him to be the highway: 
man of whom they were in pu 


_ ſuit, and firing a blunderbats 


him, ſhattered his arm in a ter- 
rible manner, and killed a ſervant 
who rode upon the top of the ſtage, 
Information of this affair being g- 
ven to a proper magiſtrate, wal- 
rants were iſſued out for apprehend: 
ing the thief-takers, one of whon 
is already committed to Newgate 
and the other is ſaid to have ab. 
ſconded. 
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| The mill at the Red-houſe, 
Þ 26th. Deptford, with a quantity of 
EZ four, &c. was conſumed by fire, 
damage 20001. it was occaſioned 
by the violence of the wind, which 
drove the mill with ſuch velocity 
that it could not be ſtopped. _ 
] They write from Milan of 
the 27th ult. that the farmer 


| 
| 
13 27 th. 
general at Mantua endeavouring 
2 


to riſe ſeveral duties, eſpecially on 


fee, che citizens got to their arms, 


ad ſhot nine exciſemen dead upon 
f © the ſpot ; upon which all the reſt 


© of the collectors fled immediately 


W refege. _ 2 
Mr. Willy Sutton, after a trial of 
nine hours, for the murder of Miſs 
hell, was acquitted at the Old Bailey. 
7 geh The ſeſlions ended at the 
. Old-Bailey, when one receiv- 


vpears, 14 for 7 years, and one was 
ordered to be whipped. 1 5 

His excellercy Mark Milbanke, 
Eſq; his late majeſty's ambaſſador 
to che emperor of Morocco, and 
commodore of the ſquadron em- 


ployed all laſt ſummer upon the 
"Wa coalt of Barbary, is arrived at 
. Portſmouth in his majefly's ſhip 
i Guernſey, with the Leghorn con- 


| voy under his command, after hav- 
ing compleated the redemption of 
captain Barton, and the crew of the 
Litchfield man of war, and his ma- 
jeſty's other ſubje&s, ſlaves in thoſe 


© Wy dominions, and eſtabliſhing a peace 
a with the aforeſaid monarch, infi- 
8. nitely more advantageous than ever 
9 ſubſiſted with his anceſtors. | 
al. The Grand Signior has peremp— 
nd- torily demanded reſtitution of 1 
= Turkiſh man of war maſtered by 
! 


the chriſtian ſlaves on board, and 
brought into Malta the 6th of Nov, 
lac; (See our Chronicle for laſt 
ear, (p. [15 2.) and the knights of 
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| s VI. 
to the monaſtery of St. Francis for 


ed ſentence of tranſportation for 14 


n 
Malta, who are always at war with. 
the Turks, have as peremptorily 


refuſed to reſtore her; on which ac- 


count the Ottoman court are pre- 


paring a fleet, and threaten to at- 


tack the iſland of Malta ; in which 
caſe the court of Spain will pro- 


bably ſend their fleet to defend it, 


as the Turks have always protected 


the pirate-towns of Barbary againſt 


the Spaniards, _ | 

The ſollowing letter has been wrote 
to Sir Walter Blackett, Bart. in 
Charles-ſtreet, St. James's ſquare, 


SIR Febry 26th, 1761, 
I as your Mos herty well wifhar 
take this Liberty to Acquaint you 


with the Dark diſine's Laid apainſt | 
your Honour's Perſon as 1 Viery 


Strangely heard of it by great Ac- 
cedent I think it my Duty to tell 
you your Life is ABſalutly agreed 
upon to Bee taken away upon the 
Account you have taken the Vails 


from your Sarvts thair is A Cartin 


Earl or Tow that is to Share the 
ſame fate I find when A Convenient 
OPertunitv Sarves thair is Likewiſe 
Sr James Lowther & C. in the Liſt 
which I am Much Affraid will End 
in Evel Concider your honours Life 
& Fortunes is All at Stake Drop 
that wrong Profieding & So Adviſe 
you'r Friedds I muſt Concl'd with 


Telling you I have no intereſt in jt 


my Celfe But interle for your honr 

Perſon & the wellfare of the Eng- 
luſh Nation 1 
I am with All Datifull 

| Reſpects yours 

3 A Trewarth. 

For the diſcovering the perſons 

concerned in the threats mentioned 


in the ſaid letter, the king has pro- 


miſed his pardon, and Sir Walter 
Blackett offers a reward of an hun- 
dred pounds. 


Tb e 


- 


[58] 


The following threatening letter 
has been wrote to Mr. William 
Goddard, of Watford, in the county 
of Hertford, viz. 1 04 | 
December 4, 1760. 
Mr. Gorrord if you intend to go 
an in the maner as you go an you 
may geſs watt I mean you ſhall 
ſhorley have a braſe of Bollots thru 
- your head or your Body, as ever 
you are borne for if I cant have you 
by Night I will have you by Day 
you ſhant tell hu aurt you you 
damd onder minden Roge thar is 
no Ways to manage you But that 1 
think you have run your Raſe long 
anuff in this Toune but now you 
have got in to good Hands to due 
your Jobb.” e e 
His majeſty's pardon, and a re- 
Ward of 20 l. is offered to any per- 
ſon that ſhall diſcover the author 
of the above letter. 1 
Letters from Guadalupe, dated 
the end of September laſt, and con- 
firmed by others to the admiralty- 
office, mention, that his majeſty's 
ſhips the Temple, capt. O' Bryen, 
and Griffin, capt. Taylor, being 
ſome ſhort time before on a cruize, 
in concert, off the Grenados, re- 
ceived intelligence that his ma- 
jeſty's ſloop of war the Virgin 
(which had been formerly taken by 
the enemy, her commander, capt. 
St. Loo, being killed in the en- 
gagement) was then lying, toge- 
ther with three privateers of 12 
guns and 165 men each, under pro- 
tection of three forts, in a bay be- 
longing to Martinico, and were 
preparing to ſail in company to- 
gether on a cruize. Upon which 
capt. O' Bryen reſolved to go in 
gueſt of them; accordingly both 
the ſaid commanders got cloſe with 
their ſhips in ſhore, and came up 
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ing and evening guns all the time; 


made a ftout defence, the Temple 


Broomgocd, an able 


— 


ſix 18 and 24 pounders, and 3 
third, flanking the entrance into 
the bay, of two batteries of two 
guns each, twelve and fix poun- 
ders; that the attack was carried 
on ſo briſkly from both ſhips, that 
notwithſtanding a vigorous de. 
fence of ſeveral hours, they - 
lenced all the enemy's guns, demo. 
liſhed, and beat down into the ſea, 
both forts and batteries, and cut 
out and carried off all the ſaid four 
prizes: that afterwards they at. 
tacked another fort on the dai 
iſland of ſix 24 pounders, and af. 
ter beating down and demoliſhing 
the ſame, entered the harbour, where 


they lay four days, firing morn- 


and at their departure, cut out and 
carried off with them three more of 
the enemy's ſhips : that in their 
ſeieral attacks, tho? the enemy 


had but one man killed and two 
wounded, beſides the firſt lieute- 
nant, who had loſt his thigh by a 
cannot ſhot. On board the Grif. 
fin the cockſwain of the Temple 
was killed, and only five men. 
wounded. 4 | 
Died lately. AtMunich in Bavaria, 
one John O'Farrel in the goth year 
of his age, ſeventy-ſeven of which he 
was a ſoldier in the ſervices of ſeve- 
ral foreign princes, and died in the 
elector of Bavaria's. 
In France, madame Clifton, at 
Engliſh lady, dame of honour t0 
the queen of James II. aged 103. 
At Nancy in Lorrain, Dr. Cha. 
aged 103. He practiſed till within 
ten years of his death. 
In the pariſh of Chaldon, nei! 
Godſtore in Surry, Humphry Sau. 
ders, aged 106; he had followed 
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with the ſaid forts, one of eight 


| | the farming buſineſs, man and bo), 
24 and 32 pounders, another of 


upwards of 9 vears, It is ang 
able 
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ple, that in the pariſh where he 
Wed, there is neither a tradeſman 
Wor an alehouſe. 


Wipper Sileſia, aged 113. 


4 The flow of the tide was ſo 
d. ittle, that the ſtarlings of Lon- 
Fon- bridge were not covered at high- 
Pater, a thing not known in the 
nemory of man. Probably owing 
Ho an earthquake in ſome diſtaat 
Part of the globe. 

Theodore Gardelle, was com- 
Knitted to Newgate for the mur- 
Wer of Mrs. King, who kept a 


For an account of this murder and 


haracters for this year. . 
It is ſaid that numbers of perſons 


Runcet or penknife, the temporary 

tery; the common practice of 
leeding in the arm, frequently, 
ot reaching the cauſe time enough 
o fave life. % 
Extract of a letter from Newry. 


ghters began to navigate the new 
anal from this town to Fadam 


nd it is allowed by all people to be 
dmpleatly finiſhed. It was began 


y Mr. Golborne of Cheſter, with 
e money granted by parliament 
or that purpoſe.” i ie 

His majeſty went to the 


dyal aſſent to . | 
An act for the better ſecuring and 


un. Pcouraging the trade of his ma- 
red [ty's ſugar colonies in America. 
of An act to diſcontinue, fon a li- 
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George Lehman, of Camentz, in 


pdging-houſe in Leiceſter- Fields. 


he murderer, ſee our article of 


Save been immediately relieved in 
WpopleQtic fits, by Alaſhing, with a 


* Laſt week our gabbards and 
dint, where the large ſhips lie, 


bout two years ago, and executed. . 


houſe of peers, and gave the 


mited time, the duties payable on 


tallow, hogs lard and greaſe im- 


ported from Ireland. 


And, to 40 other public and pri- 
vate acts. | 


Aſter which his majeſty was plea- 


| ſed to make a moſt gracious ſpeech 
to both houſes, recommending 2 


law for making the commiſſions of 


the judges perpetual, during their 
good behaviour, notwithſtanding 
any future demiſe of the crown; 
which ſpeech, with the addreſſes 
of both houſes thereupon, and his 
majeſty's moſt gracious anſwers, the 
reader will find in the article of - 


State Papers. 85 = 
The next day the judges, having 
waited on his majeſty with their 


addreſs upon this occaſion, were 


moſt graciouſly received: And on 


the 5th, the houſe of commons came 
to the following reſolutions, nem. con. 


via. 1 5 
That proviſion be made for con- 


tinuing the commiſſions of judges, 


notwithſtanding the demiſe of his 


majeſty, or of any of his heirs and 
ſucceſſors. That his majeſty ſhall be 


enabled to grant, and eſtabliſh, the 


_ ſalaries of judges, in ſuch manner, 
as to be abſolutely ſecured to them 


during the continuance of their 
commiſſions. And, that ſuch part 


of the ſalaries of judges, as is now 
payable: out of the yearly rent, or 
ſum, granted for the ſupport of his 
majeſty's houſhold, and for the ho- 
nour and dignity of the crown, be, 


from, and after, the demiſe of his 


_ preſent majeſty, (whom God long 


preſerve) charged upon aud payable: 


out of, all, or any, ſuck duties or 


revenues, granted for the utes of his 
majeſty's civil government, as-ſhall 


ſubſiſt after the demiſe of his ma- 


jeſty, or any of his heirs and Juc- 


ceſſors; and a bill purſuant to theſe. 
5 re- 
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' reſolutions was ordered to be pre- 
Pared immediately. 


ich. At a previous meeting of 
Aen. the livery held at Guildhall, 


| for the nomination of candidates at 


the general election of members to 


repreſent the city of London in the 
enſuing parliament: it was unani- 
moufly agreed,“ That the grateful 


and reſpeckful thanks of the livery of 


London be given to Sir John Bar- 


nard, knight, for his eminent and 


diſintereſted ſervices to this city, 


both as a magiſtrate and as one of 


their repreſentatives in parliament, 


during a courſe of eight and thirty 
years: for the dignity, juſtice and 
humanity with which he ſupported 


his former ſtation ; and for the ho- 


nour, weight and influence derived 


to his Conſtituents from his con- 
duct in the latter; where the inte- 
grity of his heart, his moderation, 


and gentleneſs of manners, were no 
leſs conſpicuous and perſuaſive than 
the ſolidity of his judgment and 


the powers of his natural elo- 


aence.” 
Mr. Paterſon having waited on 


| Sir John with the above reſolution, 


he returned the following compli- 
ment. 
cet was altogether the favour 


of the citizens of London, unde- 


ſerved, that raiſed me to any dig- 
nity. — In my endeavours to pro- 
mote their intereſt to the utmoſt of 
my abilities, I only did my duty. 
— This their laſt kind acceptance of 
my ſervices, does me particular 
honour, for which I return them 
my laſt thanks.” 

A pcor woman at Topſham 
in Devonſhire, was delivered 
of four children, 

Laſt Saturday ſour wel women 
walked from the foot of Weſtmin- 
ſter · bridge to the Bout and Crown 


5 th. 


were allowed two hours and a hi 


and a farmer; the der Lajin 


 &c, was capita'ly convicted, fo 


of the Magdalen charity, a 


440 l. 28. 3. 


lately appeared in the cloiſters 8 


ſervant to one of the gentlenf | 


corners hanging over his ad, 


minded neighbours. 


over Deptford- bridge, and bak 
again, in an heur and three gy 
ters, for a wager of 20 J. Th 


The wager was between a gardetg 


they performed it. 

Three perſons were killed, 
and others brniied, by the fall 
of 2 wall at Old-Windſor. 

At the aſſizes at Oxford, 
Iſaac Darkin, alias Dumas, 


6th 


700 


robbing Mr. Robert Gammon 
the king's highway, near Nett 
bed, of his walch and money. & 
an account of him among our Ch 
racers for this year. 

The court went into third 
mourning for his late majelty 
of bleſſed memory. 

Being the anniverſary feaſt |, 


$i 


ſermon was preached before theg 
vernors. &c. at St. Bride's, by th 
Bp. of Offory, and the collection 
church and dinner amounted 


A pretended 2hoſt, which h 


Weſtminſter Abbey, St. Joh 
church-yard, Milbank, Maſha 
ſtreet, &c. was ſe'zed on Wedne 
day evening, and found to b 


belonging to the abbey, wry 
up in a large white ſheet, WA 


imitation of feathers. He had e 
ſuch a terror into the credulous!! 
habitants thereabouts, that the 
who could not be brought to bt 
heve it a ghoſt, entered in to 
ſubſcription, to give five gun 
to the perſon who would { 
him, in order to remove the ſupt 
ſtitious error adopted by their wei 


Ti 


Seed > 2 mwVﬀ,I 04 woke, gay FTE... I 


—— Ay £5 — — 
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The following odd affair lately 
bappened at a church near town; 


a couple preſented themſelves to be 
married, and producing their li- 


cence, the parſon obſerved it to be 
dated eight years ago, and upon 
expreſſing his ſurprize, the man 


acquainted him, that the night be- 


fore he was to have been married, 
he was obliged to go abroad, which 
had prevented his being married 


for the above ſpace of time, but 


was then come to finiſh the affair. 


Corfe Caſtle. Dorſet, March 4. 


on Saturday laſt a remarkable ac- 
cident happened at Mr. H. Stick- 
land's, at Chalwell- Farm near this 
town; as he and his family, con- 
ſiſting of a wife and five children, 


were drinking tea in the afternoon, 
he obſerved, after drinking two or 
three diſnes, that the tea looked 


of a darker colour than uſual, and 
had no flavour in it, upon which, 


after various ſurmiſes of What ſhbuld 


be the reaſon, the kettle was ex- 
amined, wherein, to their great 


aſtoniſhment, they found a large 
toad, boiled to that degree, that 


the legs were ſeparated from the 
body; upon this alarming circum- 
ſtance, they all ſeemed greatly in- 
diſpoſed, concluding themſelves 
poiſoned, and ſent directly for an 
apothecary, who very prudently 
| gave each of them a large doſe of 
fa'ad oil, which both purged and 
vomited them plentifully, and 
thereby, 'tis preſumed, happily re- 
covered them, as they all ſeem out 
of danger. F 

Extract of a letter from the miniſter 
of Glencairn, dated March 4. 

. Laſt week a farmer's wife in 
1s neighbourhood was delivered 


of four boys at a birth; one of them 


died foon after he was born, the 


other three I baptized on Sunday 
Ihe farmer is about 70 year: 


lat. 
Vos IV. 


1817 


of age, and was formerly married 3 
his wife is about 44, and was ne- 
ver married till June laſt: ſhe is a 
and of a ſlender 


little woman, 
make 2 | 2 


The following propoſal is under 
conſideration, viz. that Epping-. 
Foreſt be cantoned into enclaſures, 


(and thoſe encloſures planted with 


oak, the chief bulwark of this na- 


tion) for the benefit of fattening 


lean cattle for the uſe of his ma- 
jeſty's navy; the expence would be 


but ſmall, if any; for the under- 


wood and other timber would part- 
ly, if not quite, pay the charges; 
or it might be burned into char- 
coal for the uſe of his majeſty's 
powder-mills. 235 £ 


" T6ls laid that Ins bend at Am- 


ſterdam, occupied by ſome mer- 
chants lately become bankrupts, 
there was a moſt elegant and well- 


furniſhed room, the floor of which 


was in-laid with Engliſh crown- 


Pieces, and which has been only 
uſed on extraordinary occaſions, and 
for the ſight of ſtrangers. 4 
Three men and three ' women 
having taken a whim into their 
heads to divert themſelves gratis, 


during the carnival at Paris, aſ- 


ſumed the titles of dukes and duch- 
eſſes, and thereby obtained many 


things neceſſary to their pleaſures; 
but the fraud being at length diſ- 


covered, they have been expoſed 


on the pillory for three days; and 


on the 14th ult. the laſt day of their 
public ſhame, they were conducted 
to the Greve with two papers fixed 


to each, proclaiming them ſharpers 


and impoſtors. 'The men were gf- : 


terwards whipped and branded, and 


ſent to the gallies for nine years; 
and the women were condemned to 
the hoſpital for the ſame term. 
The moſt diſtiuguiſhed perſon of 
the band was a ſtudent in ſurgery. 
(. The 
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The fieur de Mirabeau, a mem- tices held their meeting here tu 
ber of the French academy, and day about the militia; and as mag 
author of ſeveral learned and in- of the fellows, who lately made 3 
genious pieces, was taken up lately diſturbance at Newcaſtle, threatenel 
| by order of the French king, and to be here, four companies of the 
| ſent to the caſtle of Vincennes, for Yorkſhire militia came to town la 
a book which he lately publiſhed, night to prevent any miſchief, Th 
1 entitled, The theory of the finances: morning thouſands came into town 
| written on the principles of the in the moſt deſperate manner: ye 
0 great Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cam- heard them ſay, as they went hy 
|| bray, and author of Telemachus; the windows, they did not reoard 
1 | | a work penned with too much ſpirit the militia ; they were forty of then 

[ 

| 


- 


and freedom for a country, where to one ſoldier, and if they dared u 
miniſters can with impunity facrifice fire, they would not leave a man 
the real happineſs of the fubje& to them alive. At the ſame time the 
the imaginary. grandeur of the ſo- cryer was going about the town, by 
| vereign. 5 order of the juſtices, to deſire al 
111418 They write from Naples, that the inhabitants to keep within door; 
. early in the morning of the 7th for in caſe any perſon entered the 
paſt, twenty-four nuns of the mo- town in a riotous manner, the mi 
naſtery of the Holy Ghoft, after litia ſhould be ordered to fire. Thi 
beating the porter and forcing the deſperateneſs on one hand, and n. 
keys from him, marched out with ſolution on the other, gave vs a 
a crucifix carried before them, and preſage of what we were to expett 
proceeded directly to the palace to About ten the gentlemen wer 
complain to the king, that they condutted by the militia from th 
were almoſt ſtarved for want of vic, Glebe to the Moot-hall, and the 
tuals: the officer on duty admitted men were drawn up before the gate 
them into the court-yard, and ta- to prevent any of the mob gouy 
king their memorial, earried it to into the hall. The major told then 
the prince de San Necandro, who, all their complaints ſhould be heard, 
upon reading it, ordered the nuns if they would be peaceable. And 
to be reconducted with a proper they remained pretty orderly, til: 
guard to their convent, and repri- large body of pitmen came into th 
manded their ſuperior. The young town about twelve o'clock, wit 
king waking ſoon after, and being were refolved to break through b 
informed of what happened, was tie hall, The commanding oficet 
ſo much chagrined that he had was very patient for a long time 
miſſed ſeeing the young ladies, that even though ore of thoſe villan 
he ordered his guards to be put un- knocked down one of the Militia 
der arreſt for not informing him; men, who is fince dead. Batz 
" however, in about three hours it laſt the rioters forced the line of tie 
was taken off, and orders iſſued, militia, ſhot enſign Hart, a vel 
that the nunnery ſhould not be mo- amiable young gentleman ave 
leſted, but a ſtrict enquiry ſhould twenty, dead, and killed two Pr 

be made into the management of vate men. Upon this the command 
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that monaſtery. ing officer, ordered his men to fe 
„ Hexham, Northumberland, over the heads of the rioters ; bit 
Sr March o, 1701. ther, exaſperated by the death d 

The depety-Teutenants and juſ- 0 


F > owed DAa©v0 


one of their officers, and two of 


u heir fellow militia-men, when once 
ey began, were not to be kept 
i within bounds. Think what a 
a : ſhocking ſound ! for near ten mi- 
"WS nutes, fellow ſubjects firing one 
1 upon another! and what a hor- 
a idle ſcene did I behold afterwards, 
u ſome carried by dead in carts, 
"WS others on horſes; and many were 
o led along juſt dying of their wounds, 


N and covered with blood! and to 


near the dreadful ſhrieks of the 
"WS women, whoſe huſbands or ſons 
0 were among the rioters, was enough 
he 


widow, with eight children, and 
big with another, going into the 
market, to look after her ſon, was 
ſhot dead, and her ſon was ſhot 
through the thigh, and they ſay 
cannot hve. 
was with child, was ſhot through 
the belly, as ſhe was ftanding ata 


tioned, there are ſeveral ill who 
came from Britley, Gungerton, 
Acton, Wall, and ſome from the 
Shire. There are fixteen alſo now 
lying dead in the church-yard to be 


Many have been found upon the 
road, who had been wounded, 'and 
were making their eſcape. Among 


dier killed, befides thoſe I men- 
tioned. They reckon in all above 
loo killed and wounded, but I am 
afraid the number will be greater, 
tor they are continually finding 
More and more, who had run away 


p by themfelves in the holes where 
| they lived. bs | 


The firſt firing diſperſed the mob, 


| when hundreds ran into the river, 


— for the boat. But the miſ- 
ortune was, the militia kept a con- 
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to pierce a heart of ſtone. A poor 


Another woman who 


window. Beſides theſe I have men- 


owned, moſt of whom are pitmen. 


the militia there is only one grena- 


catter being wounded, and had died 


being ſo terrified they would not 


83] 


tinual fire, 'till I believe there was 
not a creature left in the market- 


place.” 980 my 

By other letters dated the next 
day, there is an account, that the 
rioters were quelled without doing 
any more miſchief; but a letter of 


the 12th from Berwick ſays, that 
. after they diſperſed, all the coal- 


workers gave over their labour, 
and 1t was ſuppoſed that a body of 
many thouſands were formed by that. 
time : where it will end, God knows; 
ſo variable is the multitude, that a 
meaſure brought about a few years 


ago by their clamour, appears now 


to them the moſt oppreflive that 
ever a free nation was ſubject to! 
Forty-two perſons were killed on 
this occaſion, and forty-eight 
wounded, -ſeveral of them men of 
conſiderable property. 5 5 
The number of the rioters were 
between 6 and 7000, armed with 
clubs with fix or ſeven inches of 


pointed iron at the end of them, 


and the number of the militia only 
about two hundred. . 

Lord Ligonier has ordered ſome 
light horſe to go immediately to 
Hexham, to prevent any further 
miſchief. And Sir Walter Blacket, 


Sir Bellingham Grayham, and ſe- 


veral other gentlemen, immediately 


ſet out for the ſame place, to quiet 


the minds of the people, and to en- 


deavour to bring the ringle:ders to 
Juſtice; but there ſuffered but one 


man on the occaſion, who was exe- 


cuted at Newcaltle the beginning of 
October. a 


St. James's. His majeſty 
having this day thought fit 
to diſſolve the privy- council, and, 
at the ſame time, to appoint a new 


7th. 


one, conſiſting of the ſame mem- 


bers with the former council, toge- 
ther with Anthony earl of Shaftef- 


_ Þury, al! the lords and others pre- 
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: ſent were thereupon ſworn of his 


- majeſty's moſt hon. privy-council, 


and took their places at the board 
: accordingly, 


Several ſhops were conſumed by 


fire at Newcable, | | 
18: The houſe of common 
. © * unanimouſlyreſolved, © That 
- the thanks of this houſe be given 
to Mr. Speaker, (who, on account 
of his age, has declined any further 
| ſervices 1a parliament). for his con- 
tant and unwearied attendance in 
the chair, during the courſe of a- 
bove thirty-rhree years, in five ſuc- 
cCeſſive parliaments ; for the unſhaken 
integrity and ſteady impartiality of 
his conduct there; and for the in- 
defatigable pains he had, with un- 
common abilities, conſtantly taken 
to promote the real intereſt of his 
king and country, to maintain the 
- honour and dignity of parliament, 
and to preſerve inviolably the rights 


and privileges of the commons of 


Great Britain.“ Upon which Mr. 
Speaker ſaid, . 


“J was never under ſo great a 


difficulty in my life to know what 
to ſay in this place, as J am at pre- 
ſent. — 
much for me. can ſtand againſt 
isfortunes and diſtreſſes; 1 have 
ſtood againſt misfortunes and diſ- 
treſſes; and may do ſo again; but 
i am not able to ſtand this over- 
low of good-will and honour to 
me. It overpowers me; and had [ 
all ſtrength of language, I could 
never expreſs the full ſentimeats of 
my heart on this ogcaſion of thanks 
and gratitude. If I have been happy 
enough to perform any ſervices 
here, that are acceptable to the 
+ houſe, I am ſure I now receive the 
nobleſt reward for them, the nobleſt 
that any man can receive for any 
merit; far ſuperior in my eſtima- 
. tion to all the other emoluments of 
thts world, 1 owe every thing to 


REGISTER 
. houſe, that I am in this place, u 
that I have had their conſtant mM 


Indulgence towards me in my ei 5 


of approbation : thanks therefor 
ſervices, as to the houſe itſelf 
"them; 5 1 
When I began my duty here, | 
in every thing, and to ſhew reſpet 
to every body: the firſt I Know! 
can aſſume; if I have failed in the 


inadvertently; and I aſk pardon 
moſt fincerely, to whomſoever i 


with regret, becauſe the being 
Indeed it is almoſt too 


prayers, my daily prayer will be 


dom, the dignity, and authority df 


Ates * 


this houſe; I not only owe tot ; 


port in it; and to their good, 
and aſſiſtance, their tenderneſs aw 


rors, it is that IJ have been able n 
perform my duty here to any degf 


are not ſo much due to me for theb 


who made them to be ſervices u 


ſet out with a reſolution and pro. 
miſe to the houſe, to be impartil 


have done, it is the only merit! 


other, it was unwillingly, it ws 


may have happened. I can truly 
ſay the giving ſatisfaction to all, ha 
been my conflant aim, my fludy, 
„ Eo 
And now, Sirs, I am to take ny 
laſt leave of you. It is, I confeß, 


within theſe walls has ever been the 
chief pleaſure of my life: but my 
advanced age and infirmities, and 
ſome other reaſons, call for retire 
ment and obſcurity, There [ {hal 
ſpend the remainder of my days; 
and ſhall only have power to hope 
and to pray, and my hopes ant 


for the continuance of the conſtiti- 
tion in general, and that the free- 


this houſe may be perpetual.” 

It was immediately reſolved, 
nem. con, « That the thanks of tie 
houſe be given to Mr. Speaker, for 
what he has now ſaid to the houle; 
and that the ſame be printed in the 


RR 


= 
= 


It was alſo reſolved, rem. con, 


bat an humble addreſs be pre- 


WS ſcnted to his majeſty, humbly to be- 


| 55 ſeech his majeſty, that he will be 


WE graciouſly pleaſed to confer ſome 
WE lignal mark of his royal favour upon 
e right hon. Arthur Onflow, Eſq; 
ME ſpeaker of this houſe, for his great 
ad eminent ſervices performed to 
his country, for the ſpace of thirty- 
chree years and upwards, during 
which, he has with ſuch diſtinguiſh- 


— 


ad ability and integrity, preſided in 
„dhe chair of this houſe; and to aſ- 


ure his majeſty, that whatever ex- 
pence his majeſty ſhall think pro- 
per to be incurred upon that ac- 


ſame to his majeſty! T“ 

To this addreſs his majeſty was 
pleaſed to give the following moſt 
W gracious anſwer, vi. 


of the long ſervices and great merit 


the houſe of commons; and has 
already taken the ſame into his 
conſideration 5 and that he would 
do therein what ſhould appear to be 
moſt proper, agreeable to the defire 
wo! his faithful commons.“ + 

19th. His majeſty went to the 
houſe of Peers, and gave the 
royal aſſent to the following bills. — 
The bill for granting to his majeſty 
one million for the uſes therein 
mentioned, and for exempting any 
innuity, or ſums of money granted 


to- er to be granted to the royal family, 
ee · rom the payment of taxes.----The 
ill to enable his majeſty to raiſe a 


ertain ſum of money towards diſ- 


[The bill for the better preſervation 
4 the game, in that part of Great- 
britain called Scotland.---- The bill 
© the relief of inſolvent debtors.--- 
he bill for enlarging the harbour 
e Whitehaven, in the county of 
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count, this houſe will make good the 


„That he has the juſteſt ſenſe 


Jof Mr. Onſlow, preſent ſpeaker of 


November. 


arging the debt of the navy. 


85} 
Cumberland. -The bill for grant- 
ing to his majeſty a certain ſum out 


of the ſinking fund. — -The bill to 


render more effectual an act for 
the limitation of the crown, and 
better ſecuring the rights of the 
ſubject relating to commiſſions and 


ſalaries of judges, and for the pay- 


ment of judges ſalaries out of all 
or any of the revenues which ſhall 


be applicable to the uſes of the civil 


government.----The bill for defray- 
ing the charge of pay of the mi- 


litia of that part of Great Britain 
called England, when unembodied, 


and for cloathing of the militia now 


unembodied.— -The bill for grant- 
ing to his majeſty the ſum of fifteen 
thouſand pounds per annum, for 
_ defraying the charges of his majeſty's 
mints, and coinage of gold and 


ſilver monies, and the duties of ten 
ſhillings per tun upon all wines, 
vinegar, cyder, and beer, imported 
into Great Britain.---And to ſeveral 
private bills. And then his majeſty 
put an end to the ſeſſion by a moſt 
gracious ſpeech, which the reader 
will find in our collection of State 
Papers. Eh 55 
As to the above inſolvent act, no 
perſon can take the benefit of it, 
that was not actually in cuſtody be- 
fore the 25 th of October laſt, except 
thoſe who were arreſted before the 


ſaid 25th of October, and ſurren- 


dered themſelves before the 28th. of 
Likewiſe debtors who 
were beyond the ſeas on the ſame 
25th of October, ſurrendering them- 
ſelves, may have the ſame benefit. — 


No perſons, diſcharged by this 


act, are liable to be arreſted for 
debts contracted before the 25th of 
October. —— Bankrupts not obtain- 
ing their certificates in due time, 
are excluded in this act. All at- 
tornies embezzling their clients mo- 
ney, are alſo excluded. The fu- 
[G].3.--- ture 
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tare effects and eſtates of priſoners 


_ diſcharged, liable to their credi- 


tors. — Debtors to the crown, and 
priſoners who owe above 10001. to 
one perſon, unleſs the creditors 
conſent, are excluded in this act; 
and creditors oppoſing the pri- 
ſoner's diſcharge, to allow him 
23. 6d. per week; on non-payment 
to be diſcharged. —— All perſons 
entitled to the benefit of this act, 
are to obtain their diſcharges before 
the z iſt of March, 1763.— Like- 


wiſe by a clauſe never inſerted in 


any former act of inſolvency, cre- 
ditors may compel any priſoner, 
already or hereafter charged in exe- 
cution, to appear at the quarter- 
ſeſſion, with the copy of his de- 
tainer, and deliver in a ſchedule 


of his eſtate, and on his ſubſcrib- 


ing the ſame, and making a diſ- 
covery of his eſtate, he is to be 
diſcharged; on refuſing ſo to do, 


or concealing to the amount of 20l. 


Jaffers as a felon. Priſoners upon 
proceſs out of the courts of con- 
ſcience, are included in this act; 
and all who took the benefit of the 
act 28th George II. to be excluded. 
Mariners, and thoſe who have 
been in the ſea or land ſervice, are 
upon their diſcharge, if under fifty 


years of age, and approved of, to 


ſerve during the preſent war; and 
if they deſert, may be arreſted and 


impriſoned at the ſuit of their cre- 


8 3155 
It is computed that there will not 
be leſs than 600 perfons cleared by 
the above inſolvent act, from the 
Priſons in and near this metropolis, 
who have been in the land and ſea- 
ſervice, and who by the act will be 
obliged to go again. 

The compulſive clauſe in this in- 
ſolvent act, may be taken advan- 
tage of, and a priſoner diſcharg- 


in execution, juſt in the ſame man. 
ner as if it was a real debt; and 


into the reality of it, nor to call th 


of it. The remedy (if it is thought 


reſted by a writ out of that cout 


ed, in virtue of it, without any 
debt at all being ſubſiſting, 
any oath or proof made of one; 
as thus: The priſoner may con. 
feſs a judgment to his friend for 
a ſham debt, execution may be 
taken out thereon, and the pri. 
ſoner charged therewith. In thi 
caſe, the priſoner will ſtand charged 


upon notice in the Gazette, fron 
the ſham creditor, (and in other re. 
ſpects alſo purſuing the act) the pri 
ſoner muſt be diſcharged; and, 2 
no oath of a debt previous to the 
confeſſing ſuch judgment is nece. 
ſary; ſo neither have the juſtice 
any the leaſt authority to enquir 


creditor before them to make prodl 


to want one) mult be left to thoſe 
only, who have the power to ap 
8 5 
The city of Cheſter hath a pe 
culiar court, called a court of Ex 
chequer, (the only one of the kind 
in England) out of which all « 
molt of the writs in that county at 
iſſued ; and when any perſon is a: 


he is kept confined (unleſs he cu 
find bail) till the next day of 2 
pearance, and then brought to tit 

ar, where it is demanded of hm 
to pay down the ſum due to his Qt 
ditor, with coſts, or give immedlat 
ſecurity to the court for it; neitit 
of which demands it 1s in the pow? 
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{ 
of the unhappy debtor to com 
with, or he certainly would 10 
have been brought before that coun 1 
nor ſuffered the diſcredit of an 
reſt. Upon his involuntary ref, 
he is committed to jail, not #* 
debtor, but for diſobeying an 0 | 


which is impoſſible for him to ove 


— 


For the Y 
By this means no perſon arreſted by 
a Chefter Exchequer writ can reap 


f any benefit from this act, though 
every way a proper object of it. 


f. A caution to charitable perſons. 
t I had, for ſeveral years, the care 
be WH of a large pariſh in the ſuburbs of 


London, in which was a priſon for 
debt. Somewhat more than twenty 


« years ago, I received a letter from 
u. one Dr. Burnet, who lived ſome- 
nd | 


where near Brigtol, deſiring me to 


ſoners in our jail, I accordingly 
| made the ſtricteſt enquiry in my 
power, and wrote back word, that 
at one of my viſits, I found the 
number of perſons confined to be 
eleven, and at another, 
that they were in for very trifling 
ſums, and that, if he pleaſed to au- 
thoriſe me, L was conſident, I could 
diſcharge them all for a very little 


ſeveral letters paſſed between us, 


de when at laſt he wrote me word, 
uſe that his fellow truſtee, a lady of 
ai rank, did not chuſe any one ſhould 
i 


do the boſineſs, but himſelf; and 
that he would call upon me in a little 
time to thank me in perſon, for the 
trouble he had given me in this af- 
fair. In a few days afterwards he 
did call upon me, and informed me, 
he had been down at the priſon, 
and releaſed five and thirty of the 
moſt miſerable objects that could be 
conceived. | 

Being greatly aſtonimed at To 
great and fo ſadden an increaſe of 


lince I took an account of them, 
L immediately went to work, with 
a! my might, in order to ſatisfy 
myielf about it. And in this I met 
with no trouble at all, it being well 


En0wn in the neighbourhood, taat 


ſend him an account of the num 
ber and circumſtances of the pri- 


thirteen; 


money. To make my. ſtory ſhort, 


priſoners, it not being two months 
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as the jailor had always notice of 
the doctor's coming, in order to 
get the diſcharges ready, ſo in the 
morning before he came, he (the 


jailor) got between twenty and 
thirty poor neighbours to be ſhut 


up in the priſon, for which trouble 
they had uſually a crown a piece, 
and who were diſcharged three or 
four hours afterwards in great 
Or..." 55 For 

I I was moreover informed, that 
the jailor's mother was always one 
of theſe fictitious priſoners, and 
that ſhe had been diſcharged by 

Pr. Burnet a great many times. 

Thus the beſt things are ſome- 
times abuſed; and to what fad 
Purpoſes one of the nobleſt legacies 
was perverted, in the inſtance be- 
fore us. „ 

| | Rr F. 

A proclamation was iſſued _ q 
for diſſolving the preſent par- oy 
liament, and declaring the calling 
of another, the writs to bear teſte 
this dav, and to be returnable 

May 19th; and two others, one ſor 
the election of the ſixteen peers for 
Scotland, on May 5th, and another 
for continuing all officers, not al- 


ready removed or diſcharged, for 


the ivace of four months, &c. His 
majeſty alſo ordered writs to be 1i- 
ſued for the election of the mem- 
bers for the convocation of the 
clergy. 

His majeſty was pleaſed to de- 
clare the right hon. the earl of 


Halliſax, lieat. gen. and general 


governor of his majeſty's kingdom 
of Ireland. | | 
—— Lo apnoint the 


Neweaſtle, Wrn. viſc. Barrington, 


[in the room of Mr. Legge] lord 


North, James Oſwald, Eiq; and 
Gilbert Elliot, Eio; in the room of 


e ame 


uke of 
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James Grenville, Eſq;] to be com- 


miſſioners of the treaſury. 
To grant to viſc. Barring- 


ton, the office of chancellor of the 


Exchequer, [in the room of H. B. 
Legge, Eſq;] „ 
—— To appoint lord Anſon, 
Dr. Hay, .John Forbes, 
Stanley, Eſqrs; lord viſc. Villiers, 
Tin the room of admiral Boſcawen, 
_ deceas'd] and Tho. Pelham, Eſq; 
[in the room of G. Elliot, Eſq;] 
commiſſioners of the Admiralty. 
— To appoint lord Sandys, 
[in the room of the earl of Halifax] 
Andrew Stone, Soame Jenyns, 
Edw. Elliot, and Edw. Bacon, Eſqrs; 


together with John Yorke, Eſq; 


Sir Edmund 'Thomas, Bart. and 
George Rice, Eſq; [in the room of 
'Thomas Pelham, W. G. Hamilton, 
and Wm. Sloper, Eſqrs;] commiſ- 
ſioners for trade and plantations. 
Tregoney in Cornwall, Mar. 
15th. As ſome of our tinners were 
lately employed on a new mine, 
one of them accidently firuck his 
pick axe on a ſtone. The earth be- 


ing removed, they imagined, from 


its ſize, that it was a rock; but 
ſome characters being perceived on 
a more cloſe inſpection, together 
with its ſhape and hollow ſound, 
when ſtruck, made them conclude 
it to be (what on opening it proved) 
a cofin. On removal of the lid, 
rhey diſcovered the ſkeleton of a 
man of gigantic ſize, which, on the 
admiſſion of the air, mouldered 
into duſt. One entire tooth re- 
mained whole, which was two 
inches and a half long, and thick 
in proportion. The length of the 
coffin was eleven feet three inches, 
and depth three feet nine inches. 

Whitehall. His majeſty 
ving been pleaſed to ap- 


21ſt. h 
point the right hon. William Pitt, 


4 


and Hans 


Eſq; to be one of his majeſty; 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, the 


oath of ſecretarv of ſtate was this 
day, by his majeſty's command, ad. 
miniſtered to him in council. 

_ Wedneſday ſe'nnight came aſhore, 
about ten miles from Swanſea, 3 


whale; the country people obſery. 
ing the approach of it, concluded 


it to be the hull of ſome very large 
veſſe]; but when the tide left it, the 
ſands being uncommonly ſhalloy, 
they perceived it to move, which 
ſtrange and unexpected fight induc. 
ed them to come nearer, and then 
they were convinced it was a fiſh; 
which with very little difficuity they 
deprived . of life, When entire 
ſhe meaſured 63 feet in length and 
16 feet in breadth; the fan of the 
the tail was 18 feet, and the jay. 
bones 15 feet : the country being 
ſtrangers to ſuch a thing, it i; 
thought the profit will not exceed 
zol. but if among people of under. 
ſtanding, would undoubtedly yield 
tak | 

Being Eaſter-ſunday, his ma- 0 
jeſty and the royal family went ** 
to the chapel-royal, and heard a 
ſermon preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Newton. After which his majeſty 
received the holy communion tron 
the biſhop of Durham, aſſiſted by 
the ſub dean. | 
Died at Verſailies the duke 
of Burgundy, eldeſt fon of the 230% 
dauphin, aged . . 

Iſaac Darkiog, alias Dumas, (ſee 
Characters, p. 51.) was executed at 


Oxford. Having declared that he 


valued not death, but only the 
thopghts of being anatomized, a 
large bady of bargemen attended 
on the occaſion, carried off his body 
in triumph, and conveyed it to the 
next pariſh church, where, while 


ſome rung the bells, others e 
e 
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ed the belly, filled it with un- 
flack'd lime, and then buried the 
body. | | 


From the report of the ſtate of the 


city hoſpitals which was read 


this day in St. Bride's Church, 


before the governors, it appears 
that the numbers were as follows: 
St. Bartholomew's.” -* 
E Cured and diſcharged from this 


hoſpital, . | 

8 Jn-patients eee 35 39 
Oat patients relieved with f 

advice, Kc. 1465 


| Trofles given by a private hand 10 45 


Truſſes given by the hoſpital to 38 
f a | 7 it, arecoloured black. | 


Buried this year | 317 
{ Remaining under cure, in- } 
| o | FI 
Out- patient: — 11 
I di 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital. 
$ Cured and diſcharged from 606 
| this hoſpital „ 
Buried this year 291 
Remaining under cure — 478 
Out- patient k⸗ʒxüůů 219 
Taootal 7968 
Chriſt's Hoſpital. 


Children put forth apprentices, and 
diſcharged out of this hoſpital laſt 
year, 12 whereof were inſtructed 
in the mathematicks, 104 
Buried the laſt year —— 5 
Remaining in this hoſpital - 946 
a Bridewell Hoſpital. 

| Vagrants, &c. relieved and)? 
diſcharged, c 357 
Maintained, 8 80 
Bethlem Hoſpital. 
Admitted into this hoſpital, - 169 
Cured 


— ons Ars. 


1 
Buried — — 4 
Remaining under cure — 260 


A beautiful monument of alabaſ- 


ter and marble is finiſhed in Weſt- 


arms, 


County, to 


1891 
minſter-abbey, to the memory of 
thelate worthy Dr. Joſeph Wilcox, 
biſhop of Rocheſter and dean of 
Weſtminſter, It is ornamented on 


each fide of the baſe with the figures 


of Piety and Hope; and above the 
baſe, in relief, is a north view of the 
abbey: on a ſcroll held by two 
cherubims, is a Latin inſeription, 
ſetting forth his ſeveral eccleſiaſtical 
employments during\ the freigns of 
the two laſt kings: on one fide is 
the mitre, and higher is his coat of 
In order to caſt the greater 
luſtre on this monument, the Gothic 
pillars of the abbey, on each fide of 


The Ajax Indiaman, of 26 puns, 


and 100 men, commanded by Capt. 
Lindſey, very richly laden, is taken 
by one of the French king's ſhips of 


St. James's. His majeſty _. - 
10 0 woes pleaſed to ap- 2 
point the Right Hon. John earl of 
Bute to be one of the principal ſecre-. 
taries of ſtate; his lordſhip was this 
day by his majeſty's command, ſworn 
one of his principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and took his place at che 
council board accordingly. Ly 

| Cambridge, March 21, 

On Wedneſday night the 24th 


inſt. upwards of 300 perſons aſ- 


ſembled in a barn of Laurence 
Cooke's, at Bottiſham Load, a ham- 
let belonging 39 Bottiſham, in this 

ear one Broun, a me- 
thodiſt preacher, who was ſome time 
ſince a ſhepherd. About nine 
o'clock in the evening fire was 
cried ; the hurry and confufion were 


ſo great, that many were trampled 


under foot, who were pulled out of 
the barn for dead, but ſome time af- 
ter recovered ; great numbers were 
hurt and bruiſed, and carried home 
in carts the next day; they lay 


1901 


ther. The men loſt hats, wigs, and 
ſhoes; the women their ſhort cloaks, 


part of their gowns, pockets, ſtock- 


ings, and ſhoes, and were uſed with 
many other indecencies. —— The 


author of this fright, ſome ſay, was 
a perſon on the outſide of the barn, 
who broke a hole in the clay wall 


behind the preacher, through which 
he put a pipe, filled with tobacco 


lighted, and puffing it, the ſmoke 
was perceived, which occaſioned the 


alarm of fire. | 
Admiralty-office. His ma- 


27th. jeſty's ſhip the Vengeance, of 


26 guns, (9 and 4 pounders) and 


200 men, commanded by captain 


Nightingale, is arrived at Plymouth 


with a prizes, named the Entre- 


Prenant, pierced for forty-four, but 
now carrying only 26 guns, (12 and 
6 pounders) with 203 men, being 
equipped for war and merchandize, 
and loaded with various kinds of 


goods for St. Domingo, with which 


he failed from Bourdeaux on. the 


8th inſtant. Captain Nightingale 
gives the following relation of his 
engagement with the Entreprenant : 
That he got up cloſe along fide of 
her at five o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 13th, when the action imme. 
Giately began, and continued for 
three quarters of an hour, in which 


time the Vengeance was five times 


on fire, (twice, as was imagined, 
from the enemy's wads ſetting fire 
to the main rigping,) that the Ven- 
geance's rigging and fails being 
then fo much ſhattered, that the ſhip 
was not under command, the enemy 
ran his bowſprit over ber taffa- 
rel for boarding ; that he was there- 
in prevented, and the Vengeance 
ſheered off, to repair her rigging and 
fails. As foon as the ſhip was in 
condition, captain Nightingale got 
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near fix foot deep one upon ano- 


the engagement was renewed for an 
hour, when the Entreprenant ſheer. 


ingale got again within piſtol ſhot of N 
the enemy, and renewed the en. 


czlled for quarter. 


wounded, The Vengeance had fir 


into Plymouth the Comete French 


contains the following 


up again cloſe to the enemy, whey 


ed off, and bore - away : that the 
Vengeance being a ſecond time dil. 
abled in her maits and rigging, waz 
ſome time in wearing: that at 
length ſhe wore, and captain Night. 


gagement, which continued for an 
hour and a half, when the enemy 
The Entrepre- 
nant had 5 men killed, and 24 


killed and 27 wounded, moit of 
of them dangerouſly, and two of 
them are ſince dead. | | 

His majeſty's ſhip the Bedford 
of 64 guns, commanded by cap- 
tain Deane, has taken and ſent 


frigate of war, of 32 guns and 
250 men, which the Bedford feli 
in with on the 16th inſtant, zo 
leagues 8. W. from Uſhant, and, 
after a Chaſe of nine hours, took 
her. She ſailed from Brett on the 
9th inſtant. | 

A letter from Hampſhire, in New 
Jerſey, dated the 10th ultimo, 
remark- 
able piece of intelligence: Affen 
days ago ſeven or eight men dig 
out of the fide of a hill, from whence 
iſſued a fine ſpring, 76 large rattle- 
ſnakes, and 36 black ſnakes, all 
twined together in one bunch or 
knot. The cold weather prevented 
their making any reſiſtance, though 
the rattle-ſnakes were ſo lively ast 
be able to rattle pretty bri{kly. 
They. cut the heads of the rattle 
ſnakes off, and then bun 5 
The digging was purpoſely alter 
them, . 2 numbers had been 
ſeen near the ſpring the ſummer be. 
fore, and ſeveral men, women, 1 


A — 
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children received their death by 
being bit by theſe venomous and 
deſtructive creatures.“ 5 

*All the French in Canada, of any 


diſtinction, went into mourning for 
the late king; and governor Gage 


received the following addreſs from 


the officers of the militia, and of 
Montreal, on the loſs of our ſove- 


reign. 


T * addreſs of the officers of the 


militia, and the merchants of 
to general Gage, 


Montreal, 

governor of that place. | 
Cruel deſtiny then has cut ſhort 
the glorious days of ſo great and 
magnanimous a monarch. We are 
come to pour out our prief into the 
paternal boſom of your excellency; 
the ſole tribute of gratitude of a 
Yeople who will never ceaſe to ex- 
alt the mildneſs and moderation of 


their new maſters. The general 


who conquered us has treated us 


more like victors, than vanquih- 


ed, and has left us a precious 
Pledoe ®, by name and deed, of 
his goodneſs to us. What acknow- 
ledgements are we not bound to 
make for ſo many favours ? They 
ſhall be for ever engraved on our 
hearts in indelible characters. We 
intreat your excellency to continue 
to us the honour of your protection. 
We will endeavour to deſerve it by 
our zeal, and by the earneſt prayers 


we ſhall offer up to the Almighty 


Being for your health and preſerva- 
tion. V i 
Leghorn, Feb. 18. By letters from 
Corſica we learn, that the male- 
contents have lately made themſelves 
maſters of ſeveral forts, and bid fair 


to drive the Genoeſe out of their 
Iſland, 


30th, The ſeflions for the High 


diſcharged. 


at London in the name and on 
the part of Vienna, Petersburgh, 
Verſailles, Stockholm, and Warſaw, 
propoſing the aſſembling of a con- 


Court of Admiralty was held 


1911 
at the Old Bailey, when there were 
only two perſons brought before the 
court, viz. Martin Alexander, de- 
tained in Newgate at the laſt Ad- 
miralty ſeſſions, for robbing on the 
high ſeas a neutral ſhip, called the 
City of Rotterdam, of divers quan- 
tities of linen, wearing apparel, &c. 
the property of Le Marquis de 


Pignatelli; but no proſecution be- 


ing commenced againſt him, he was 


Declarations were delivered 


31, 


greſs in order to put an end to the 
preſent deſtructive war, which de- 
clarations and the anſwers of the 
courts of London and Berlin there- 
to, &c. the reader will find among 
the State Papers for this year, | 
At the aſſizes at Hunting- Fr 
don, 1 convic received ſen- 1 85 


tence of death; at Bedford, 1; at 


Oxford, 1, viz. the famous Du- 
mas, alias Darking, (ſee p. 88.) 


at Reading, 1; at Ayleſbury, 3, 


who were all reprieved; at Chelmſ- 
ford, 7, 4 of whom were reprieved ; 
at Dorcheſter, 2; at Glouceſter, 1; 


at Wincheiter, 10; at Hertford, 1; 


at Worceſter, 1, who was reprieved; 
at Bury, 1; at Thetford, 1, who 


was reprieved ; at York, 1; Cam- 


bridge and Saliſbury were maiden 
aflizes. ” . 
At the aſſizes at Kingſton in Sur- 
ry, Mary Davis was indicted for the 
murder of her male infant, by cut- 


ting its throat, and throwing it into 


the Thames at Billingigate. She 
had confeſſed before a magiſtrate 


that ſhe could not be eaſy, having 
mardered her child, which haunted 


her day and night, and appeared to 


her 


Gage in French ſigniſties a pledge. 
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her wherever ſhe went; that ſhe 
cut its throat on ſome rubbiſh near 
the Grange-road, Southwark, and 


afterwards threw the body into the 


Thames, and this confeſſion ſhe vo- 
luntarily made and ſigned; but on 
her trial it appearing that at times 


ſhe was out of her mind, and that 
ſhe never had had a child, and that 


this confeſſion was the effect of a 
diſtempered brain, ſhe was ac- 
quitted. 'This poor creature has 


| been ſince ſuffered, it ſeems, to 


ramble about the country, and per- 


plex other courts of juitice with the 
ſame groundleſs accuſation of her- 


ſelf. TOLL : 5 

Died lately. Benjamin Schultz, a 
proteſtant miſſionary from the court 
of Denmark, at Tranquebar in the 
Eaſt-Indies. He reſided twenty- 
four years in the town of Nagapa- 
tan. He tranſlated the Old and 


New Teſtament, and the Pſalms of 
David, into the language of the 
country, for the uſe of the natives. 


Father Charlevoix, the celebrated 
Jeſuit miſſionary. 8 
Farmer Hapgood, near Cray- 
ford, in Kent, aged 101. 
Anne Tyler, of Bewdley, in 


Shropſhire, aged 101. 


lohn Crawford, a farmer, in 


Northumberland, aged 104. 


Mrs, Eliz. Williams, of Wrexham 
in Denbighſhire, aged 103. 


The widow Dallett, of Boulogne 


in France, aged 103. 5 
George Lockhart, jun. of Carn- 


wath, Eſq; at Paris. „ 
21ſt. This day an earthquake was 
31K. felt in very different and re- 


mote parts of the globe, the ac- 
counts of which, for the ſatisfaction 


of our readers, we have collected 
into one point of view in the order 


they arrived in London. 


above two feet in perpendicular 


like a mountain, and during the 


during the laſt earthquake at Lil. 


it. It did not continue above one 


weſt, and vice verſa. | 
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Extract of a Letter from Fort. 
Auguſtus. *© A very uncommon 
phenomenon happened here the zit 
of March. About two in the aftet. 
ncon, Loch Neſs roſe on a ſudden 
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height, and continued alternately 
riſing and falling, for the ſpace of 
three quarters of an hour. Mr, 
Gwyn, commander of the king's 
galley, with ſevera] others, were juſ 
by the galley, when, by the violence 
of the water, ſhe broke from 
her moorings, and drove into the 
loch : at the ſame time, by the ſame 
ſhock, ſeveral boats were caſt very 
farup on dry land, In the middle 
of the loch, the water ſwelled up 
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whole time appeared extremely 
muddy and dirty. What makes it 
{till more extraordinary, it was a 
perfect calm for ſeveral hours before 
and after. The motion was at. 
tended with a very uncommon hol- 
low ſound.” _. The ſame happened 


bon, but never before for 50 years. 

Corke, March 31. A qrarter 
after twelve this day a ſhock of 
an earthquake was felt here in 
the Exchange, in the Merchants 
Coffee-houſe, and from the be- 
ginning of the Red-Houſe Walk 
to the Eaſt-Marſn, between the 
gates only, juſt as it was in No- 
vember 1755 ; but allowed to have 
been more violent by all that felt 


minute, undulating from eaſt ta 


Dublin, April 7. A letter from 
Kinſale runs thus: © As to what 
is mentioned in the Cork news- 
paper, about the ſhock of an 
earthquake on Tueſday laſt, there 
might be one felt there: 1 
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here! can't find that any perſon felt 


any ſuch thing. As to what bap- 
pened here, it was about fix o'clock 
in the evening; near dead low- 
WJ water the tide roſe ſuddenly in our 
BZ Strand, about two feet higher than 
it was, and went Out again in the 
BZ ſpace of four minutes with great 


force, which repeated ſeveral times, 
but the firſt was the greateſt.” 
Extract of a letter from Amſter- 
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account from Paris, that a little 
before the departure of the poſt 
for this country, an expreſs ar- 
& rived there, in ſeven days, from 


been felt there, and along the coaſt 
of Spain, on the 3ziſt of March. 


4 from Bayonne, which add, that a 
pretty ſmart ſhock, which laſted 


earthquake was felt there on the iſt 


of April, about one in the after- 
nOONs a 


recollect the vibrations Which we 
thought we obſerved here [at Am- 


.tween half an hour after one and 
two in the afternoon, particularly 
in the ſynagogue, where the branches 


church at Maeſland Slys, the 
branches moved about a foot from 
the perpendicular; and the veſſels 
in the harbonr were agitated.” 
A letter from on board his ma- 
Jeſty's ſhip Goſport, in the Downs, 
dated April 16, ſays, © On the 31ſt 
ult, in our paſſage here from Lil- 
boy, being then in the latitude of 


44. 8. N. long. 5. 10, of the rock 
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dam, April 15. We have an 
- Madrid, with advice, that a vio- 
& lent ſhock of an earthquake had 
This news is confirmed by letters 


three minutes, was felt there the 
= ſame day. And from Bourdeaux 
they write, that a ſhock of an 


© Theſe accounts have made us 
they ſtood before. 


ſterdam] on the 3 i {t of March, be- | 


ſeemed to move; and in the great 


1933 
of Liſbon, Cape Finiſterre, bearing 
E. S. E. about 80 leagues, at three 


quarters paſt eleven in the forenoon, 
the weather quite calm, we were 
alarmed with two violent ſhocks 


of an earthquake, which was 

felt by all the merchantmen under 
our convoy, ſome of whom the vio- 
lence of the ſhocks cauſe to make 


water: The firſt continued near a 


minute and an half; the ſecond net 
ſo long : The ſhaking of the ſhip 
was not unlike that occaſioned by 


letting go an anchor, and the cable 


running faſt round the bits, or by 


a ſhip's ſtriking on a ſunken rock, 


which many aboard thought to be 
the caſe, till they recollected the 
ſhocks felt by ſhips at ſea, during 


the great earthquake at Liſbon the 


1ſt of November 1755, and which 
the ſhocks they now felt perfectly 
reſemble. 5 
Extract of a letter from Co- 
runna, March 31. We had this 


day at ncon a moſt violent ſhock 


of an earthquake, which laſted 
ſome minutes: no houſes fell 
down at this place, but many re- 
moved ſome feet from where 
The con- 
ſul's houſe, which may be num- 
bered amongſt the ſtrongeſt houſes 
in all Europe, has been moved at 
leaſt four feet forward to the ſea, 
and its fronts towards the water- 
fide have altered their aſpe& (in 


ſea phraſe) better than two points 


of the compaſs.“ | 
Liſbon, April 15. We had an 


earthquake here the ziſt ultimo, 


which laſted longer, and to the 
apprehenſions of the inhabitants 
was much briſker than that which 
overturned the city; but paſ- 
ſing in a direct line, did no other 


nitchief than ſplitting moſt of the 


walls 
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walls more or leſs: Villa Franca, how- 
ever, 1s reduced toa heap of rubbiſh, 
and St. Ubes and ſome other country 
places have ſuffered ſeverely. There 
are ſeveral rents or chaſms in the 
. earth, through which conſiderable 
quantities of ſand and ſhells have 
been thrown. If it had not been 
for the wiſe precautions taken by 


the king, the terror of the people 
Was ſo great. that this metropolis 


had probably been abandoned. 


The fea and the rivers gave viſible 
marks of an uncommon agitation 


for ten days. After the earthquake, 
the king ſent to deſire the biſhops 
to prevent their clergy from alarm- 
ing the ſuperſtition of -the people, 
by declaiming on the procuring 
_ cauſe of earthquakes, and repreſent- 
Ing them, though merely natural 
 Phznomena, as extraordinary teſti» 
monies of. heaven's wrath : for the 
ſame reaſon, no days of humiliation 
were appointed, nor proceſſions or 
publick prayers permitted kere on 
this occaſion, „ 
During the confuſion occaſioned 


by the ſhocks, the priſoners in the 
| ſeveral gaols here gained their li- 


berty, to the number of zoo men 
and upwards; but, an embargo 


being immediately laid on all the 


ſips in the harbour, and guards 
placed at the ſeveral avenues inte 
the town, they are ſecured again, all 
but fourteen, They apprehend 
this city not to have been the cen- 
tre of it; and that it has been more 
fatal to the northward. There have 
been three or four ſmall ſhocks ſince 
the firſt, but none of any other con- 
ſequence, than that they keep us 
in alarms ; and the fears of the peo- 
ple ſeem rather to increaſe than di- 
miniſh. 
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numbers of perſons of various qual: 
ty that are baried in the ruins, and 


latter, however, being, thank God, 


in order to recover their jewels and 


troubles !”? 


Extract of a letter from a merchant 
at Theſſalonica, the capital 
Macedonia, to his friend in 
London. 

„ Conſiderable havock has been 
made by the plague here, though i 
is now pretty well over; but, what 
with the earthquake of laſt yea, 
the rumbling noiſes ſtill heard, and 
ſeveral tevere ſhocks which happen 
almoſt every day, the country is be. 
come deſolate, and the beſt part « 
this magnificent city laid in ruins, 
It is a moſt diſmal fight to behold 
ſtately palaces, and noble buildings, 
levelled with the ground, belide 
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the ſtench of whoſe carcaſes occs 
ſioned the additional misfortune i 
the above-mentioned plagve; th: 


now abated, numbers of perſons are 
employed in removing the rubbith, 


other valuable effects. The baſhay 
and principal inhabitants are like. 
wiſe doing all they can to reitor 
things to their former order, 

„ Yeſterday we were terriblj 
alarmed by a prodigtous ball of fre, 
which roſe from the earth in thc 
ſouth-eaſt part of the city, and di 
rected its courſe horizontally bo- 
wards the weſt, where entering.“ 
dark black cloud, it burft with 1 
prodigious loud noiſe, attended will 
thunder and flaſhes of firg ; ſo that 
it ſeemed as if heaven and earth had 
been coming together. This ws 
followed by fo violent a ſhower 0 
rain, that it threatened a ſecond & 
luge. God preſerve us, my deu 
friend, amidit this complication © 


We alſo learn by ſome fiſhermen 


M 


— HOST 
earthquake happened at Liſbon in 
1755: 

An earthquake was likewiſe felt 
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that were upon the water coming in 


. 


1 at that time, that the courſe of this 


$ 
LY 


earthquake. was nearly from the 8. 


W. to the N. E. and that they per- 
W c-ived the noiſe, as of a diſtant 
riſing wind, ſome conſiderable time 
before the ſhaking came on. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman 
Y of Santa Cruz, South Barbary, | 


dated April 17, 1761. 

I am ſorry to tell you we have 
had two ſhocks of an earthquake, 
the firſt was the 31ſt of March, at 
E twelve at noon, which was very 
W flight, and did no damage; the ſe- 
cond was the gth inſt. at half paſt 


ſeven in the evening, and a mot. 


© dreadful one it was; it did not laſt 
above a quarter of a minute; had 
it laſted half a minute longer, the 
town had been infallibly laid in 
ruins; it has ſplit the walls of moſt 
Jof the houſes; and ours, though 


one of the ſtrongeſt, has ſeffered 


greatly. We were writing when 
| the duſt and {mall ftones began to 
F rattle about us; we immediately 
ran up on the top of the houſe, and 
the dreadful terror we pait that 
night in, fearing a return, can only 
be known by thoſe that felt it. We 
are very far from being recovered 
from the conſternation it put us in, 


Theleaft noiſe alarms us; and we 


frequently think the ground ſhakes 
when there is no ſuch thing. God 
preſerve us, and {end us ſafe out of 
this dreadfal country.” _ 
Barbadoes, April 5. On the 31ſt 


of March, at four o'clock in the 


afternoon, fluxes and refluxes of the 
ſea here, which about eight ſeemed 
to avate, but at ten conſiderably in- 
creaſed, and continued till fix o' 
clock next morning. It is obſerved 
that the ſame agitarion of the waters 
Was percered here, at the time the 


_ the ſame day 


The ſociety for the encourage- 


commerce, 


on the ſame day, the 31ſt of March, 


at the Madeiras. But the ifland 


of Terceira, one of the Azores, 


ſeems to have been the centre of all 


theſe violent ſhocks, as they ended 
there in dreadful eruptions, an ac- 
count of Which the reader will find 
in our article of Natural Hiſtory for 


this year, page 98. Ah earthquake 


was felt at Rouſillon in France, on 
theſe eruptions hap- 


pened. 
Af RT V. 


mentot arts, manufactures, and Mt. 
gave a premium to 
Mr. William White, maſter of the 
ſrone pot-houſe at Fulham, for his 
inventing the art of making cru- 
cibles of Britiſh materials, Which 


net only equal, but excel thoſe 


imported from abroad. 
Ended at Guildhall the poll | 
for members for the city of © d. 
London, when the numbers were, 
for = 
Sir Robert Ladbroke, Et. 
Sir Richard Glyn, Bart. 
William Beckford, Eſg; - - 
Hon. Thomas Harley, Eq; 3983 
Sir Samuel Fludyer, Bart. 3193 
And on the 4th, Sir Robert Lad- 
broke, Sir Richard Glyn, William 
Beckford, Eſq; and the Hon. Tho- 
mas Harley, were declared by the 
ſherifs, duly elected, to repreſent 
this city in parliament, 5 
On Monday laſt were buried 
in one grave, William Davis, 
and his wife. This couple had 
formerly lived in credit in Clare- 
market; but coming to decay, their 
5 funeral 
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funeral was only ſuch as pariſhes 


8 give; which coming to 
e knowledge of their old friends 


in their former neighbourhood, they 


made a collection, had them taken 


taken up out of their grave, and re- 
- Interred in a manner {uitable to the 
_ Ration they had formerly lived in. 


Ended the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, at which three re- 


ceived ſentence of death, viz. Thec- 
dore Gardelle for murder, (fee our 


Characters) one for forgery, who 
has been fince executed, and a wo- 
man for ſhop-lifting, who has been 
Pardoned : twenty to be tranſported 
for ſeven years, one to be whip- 
ed; and two were branded. — Dar- 
well, one of the thieftakers, men- 


- tioned the 25th ult, was found guilty | 
of manſlaughter, and the other ac- 


quitted. 


Genera: March 11. We are 


told by perſons who viſit Mr. Vol- 


taire, that having ſome money- 


matters to ſettle at Paris, he made 


application to the king for leave to 


go there for fifteen days only. His 
majeſty wrote in anſwer with his own 


hand : I give Voltaire leave for 
*« fifteen days, for fifteen months, 
or fifteen years.” Having re- 


ceived this anſwer, Voltaire is to 
He left 
his ſeat, which is within piſtol-ſhot 
of this city, a fortnight ago; and 


go immediately to Paris. 


he will probably not return to it. 

He is gone to his handſome cattle 
of Fernay, in the province of Gaix, 
which 1s about a league and a half 


from this city. As to the reſt, 
Voltaire is not beloved in this 


neighbourhood, He ſeems to ſtudy 
to make himſelf enemies. 
They write fron: Rome of the 


7th. paſt, that the pope had or- 
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| hath reſolved to ſend for ſome i 


logne, was unanimouſly choſx 2 


the lords Juſtices and council 5 0 
Ireland, declaring his majeſy 


Extract of a letter from a gentlemi! 


dered a proof to be made of thi 
gold and ſilver ores lately Mm 
out of the mountain Polino, aj i 
medals of them to be ſtruck up 
trial: it is aſſured the vol 


ners from Germany to work th 

mines. 5 
Count Konigſegg, great Gth 

dean of the chapter of Co- 


elector of Cologne, This is tl 
firſt inſtance, where a native hafſ 
attained the honour of being cly 4 
ſen for its elector. 15 

A proclamation was iſſued bil 
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pleaſure for ſummoning a par 
ment to meet at Dublin May 19 
the writs to bear teſte April 7. 

The court at Hicks's hall late 
committed Anne Martin, alu 
Chapney, to Newgate, where i 
is to be impriſoned for two yea 
purſuant to her ſentence; ſhe i 
accuſed of putting out the eyes 0 
children, with whom ſhe went; 
begging about the country ; Ui 
has been ſeveral times Whippe 
at the cart's tail. 


at Rome, dated March 12, 1700 
It is with pleaſure I can ca 
tradict what I have ſeen in you 
Engliſh news-papers, which met 
tion, that there had been an cant | 
quake at Naples. Tho? it had 
the appearance of one, an Engl 
gentleman who was there gave i 
the following account of 1t, whid 
| ſuppoſe you have not ye et hu 
the particulars of. The er uptic 
iſſued from nine mouths; the pit 
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cipal one, in a few hours, by, f. 


great quantity of ſlones, an ? 
1 


n. large 


c. which it threw up, raiſed a 


nil 200 yards high; the lava, or 
ES nelted matter which it diſcharged, 
Vas a mile broad; the length I 


ao not remember: it afterwards 


becomes ſtone (with which they 
pave the Neapolitan ſtreets.) In 


Fits courſe, which was flow, it de- 


| trees. 
had always encircled the tree more 


chan half an hour before it took 


fre, and then at firſt it was all a 
blue ſulphury flame; the matter 


is always red, like melted glaſs; 
but tho? it be a liquid, it is im- 


poſſble to make the leaſt impreſſion 


on it. The principal mouth ſome- 
{WY times abated its violence for five 


or fix minutes, and threw out no- 
thing but ſome cinders and ſmoke ; 


blut then returned with fo great a 
"RS force, that tho? Naples is 12 miles 
WJ diſtant from it, the ſhock forced 
„open the windows and doors, which 
„gave riſe to the report of the earth- 
WE quake. The ftones which it threw 
up appeared as large as both hands 


S clinched ; and one might count 
ſlowly five hundred, from the time 
Jef their riſing till the time they 
returned to the ground. The da- 


nage it has done is only a fourth 
of what is mentioned in the En- 


gliſh papers, and does not exceed 
15,0001,” | | 1 
Conſtantinople, Feb. 18. A ſloop 
15 arrived with ſome Magnotes, 
who, either from obſtinacy or in- 
ability, refuſed to pay the annual 
tribute to the Grand Signior. Theſe 
Magnotes, or Mainotes, are de- 
ſcended from the ancient Lacede- 
monlans, and inhabit the Maina 
mn the Morea, defending them- 
elves as well as they can againſt 
the tyranny of the Turk. They 


dre ſituated between two chains 
141 
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A ftroyed vineyards, and ſet on fire 
45 It is remarkable, it 


1761 1971 
of mountains which advance into 
the ſea, are a courageous people, 
and amount to above 40,000 men. 
Their government is a kind of 
republic; they are always at war 
witli the Ottoman Porte. 1 
Extract of a letter from rear ad- 
miral Holmes, commander in 
chief of his majeſty's ſhips at 
Jamaica, to Mr. Clevland, 
dated at Port-Royal Harbour in 
Jamaica, Dec. 31, 1760. 
Since the taking of the French 


frigates in October laſt, the ſqua- 


dron have brought in here, or de- 
ſtroyed, about eight of the enemy's 
privateers. The moſt remarkable 
of theſe little affairs were the two 
laſt, brought in here the other day, 
and taken by the boats of the 


Trent and Boreas, commanded by 


the firſt lieutenants of their reſpec- 
tive ſhips, Meſſrs. Millar and 
Stuart, in Cumberland harbour, 
there not being water to carry any 


of the ſhips up to them, viz. The 


Vainqueur of 10 guns, 16 ſwivels, - 
and go men; and Mackay, a ſmall 
veſſel of ſix ſwivels, and 15 men. 
The officers and men in the boats, 
behaved with great intrepidity, 
and boarded and cartied the Vain- 
queur, under the ſtrongeſt pre- 
meditated difficulties the enemy 


could lay. The Trent had three 


men killed, one miſling, and one 
wounded. 'The Boreas had one 
killed, five wounded, and her 
barge ſunk in boarding. So ſoon 
as they had taken theſe two veſſels, 
they puſhed on after the Gueſpe, 
of eight guns and 85 men, which 
lay farther up in the Lagoon ; but 
on their approach the French ſet 
fite to her, and ſhe was deſtroyed. 
Thelofs of the enemy is uncertain, 
for about forty of them jumped 
overboard when the boats boarded 
[7] the 
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the Vainqueur, and ten men were 


found wounded on board. The 


Mackau made no refiſtaace. 
ks Died the rev. Mr. William 


Law, author of many religi- 


ous tracts, aged 5. 
iy th A fire broke out at a biſ- 


cuit baker's near Brown's- 


Wharf, Eaſt Smithfield, which burnt 


down 28 houſes, and greatly da- 


maged 12 others. The king's brew- 
| houſe was preſerved. 


Capt. Money, of the Nor- 


13th. folk militia, and aid de 


camp to general Townſhend, ſtand- 
ing on a horſe's back, without a 


ſaddle, in full ſpeed leapt over a 


five barr'd gate, and performed 
| ſeveral other amazing feats of 


horſemanſhip in Hyde-Park, be- 


| ore their royal highneſſes the duke 


of Vork, prince William Henry, 
and other perſons of diſtinction. 


A very ingentous piece of me- 


chaniſm has been lately exhibit- 
ed in the Thames at Richmond 
in Surry, by way of experiment; 
the offices of which (which are 
very eaſily conceived) compared 


with its ſimple conſtriction, are 


really wonderful. The deſign of 


this machine, we learn, is for the 


_ eaſy capture of ſea-fiſh, in the 


moſt tempeſtuous weather, with- 


out hazardiing lives at ſea, which 


certainly is a very great thing: 


and we are told, and clearly per- 


ceive it to be fo, that this ma- 
chine is capable of ſending into 


. the ſea, at proper places, ſome 


thouſands of hooks, baited; and 


of working: the ſame back, by 


the ſole uſe thereof, with the 
ſiſtance of two perſons only on 


ſhore to work the machine, bait 


the hooks, and take off the fiſh 
when brought to the ſhore there- 
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ly catched a number of fiſh, and 
that with no more ſtrength to 


infant, indeed even but pleaſing 


by. Thus far a machine in mi: 
niature has performed here; it ha: 
wrought out line near 100 yard, 


from the land, and back again, 4 
wich a proportionable quantity e 


hooks, baited; and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſcarceneſs of freſh water 
fiſh that bite at bait at this ſea. 
ſon of the year, particularly at 
this place, it has moſt ſurprizing. 


work the ſame, than than of an 


amuſement for ſuch ſtrength. This, 
now little, though great meaning 
affair, is moſt certainly highly 
worthy of the countenance of the 
great, and the obſervation of the 
jadicious and curious. It is there. 
fore to be hoped, that a matter 


of ſo promiſing utility, by pre. 


ſerving the lives of ſo many, cau- 
ſing a plenty of fiſh, and giving 


employment to many of his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects, &c. &. will be 
put in real execution.” 
The young prince ſtadtholder 
was ſeized with a ſudden and yio- 
lent fever laſt Thurſday ſeven- 
night in the evening, and lay 
delirious all the next day, info- 
much that his life was feared te 
be in great danger. The malady 
proceeding from an indigeſtion, 
fpeedy and proper remedies were 
applied, which had ſo good an 
effect, that his ſerene highneh 
ſoon began to mend, and when 
the laſt letters left Holland he ws 
judged entirely out of danger. 
His moſt chriſtian majeſty la- 
ving been obliged to ſuſpend fo! 
three years the ſalaries of the pa! 
liament, and other courts of jul 
tice, ſuperior and inferior, has in 
ſiſted upon the payment of the 
| e | capita 
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capitations, or poll-tax, during 
thoſe years notwithſtanding, with- 


out any regard to the. remonſtran- 


ces of the parliament. By an ar- 
ret of his council he has ordered 


thoſe three years capitations to 
be ſtopped out of one year's ſa- 
lary now to be paid; the par- 


liament have cancelled that arret, 
and thus there is a rupture be- 
tween the court and that reſpect- 


able body. 

A perſon of diſtinction having 
carried of an actreſs of the comic 
opera at Paris, her family are pro- 


ſecuting the raviſner with great 


animoſity. They have already been 
offered above 1oool. ſterling to 
make up the affair; but 1t 15 not 
money, but a public example to 
deter others, that they want. 


cb. St. James's. His majeſty 

in council was pleaſed to 
appoint the following new gover- 
tors, and other officers, in ſeve- 


ral of his majeſty's plantations in 


America, viz. 


New York, Robert Moncton, 


* 


eſq; governor. 


Cadwallader Colden, eſq; lieu- 


tenant governor. 
Benjamin Pratt, eſq; chief juſtice. 


South Carolina, Thomas Boone, 
| efq; governor. | 


Cha. Shinner, eſq; chief juſtice. 

Nova Scotia, Henry Ellis, eſq; 
governor, 5 | 

John Belcher, eſq; licut. gov. 

Georgia, Ja. Wright, eſq; gov. 

New Jerſey, Johah Hardy, eſq; 


governor. 


Nevis, Ja. Johnſton, eſq; Lt. gov. 
Leew. Tflands, T. Cottle, eſq; 


ſollicitor general. 
North Carolina, Tho. Falkner, 
elq; ſecr. and clerk of the crown. 
Rob. Jones, jun. eſq; attorney gen. 
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Died Archibald Camp- 


bell, duke of Argyll, mar- $i 


quis of Lorn, &c. lord lieutenant 
of Argyllſhire, admiral of the Wef- 
tern iſles, keeper of the great ſeal, 
juſtice general of Scotland, heredi- 
tary maſter of the king's houſhold in 
Scotland, chancellor of Aberdeen, 
and one of his majeſty's privy 
council, aged 79; he is ſucceeded 
— general John Camp- 
bell. 5 . 
The ſociety for the encourage- 
meat of arts, &c. adjudged the 
præmium of 100 guineas to the 
chevalier Caſali, for his hiſtorical 


picture of Edward the martyr's 
being ſtabbed by the direction of 


his mother-in-law Elfrida. 
This morning two horſes ſtart- 


ed at Colcheſter, in order to make 


the beſt of their way to White 
chapel church for gol. a fide; theß 
ran the firſt forty miles in two 
hours and ten minutes, and the laſt 
ten miles in 52. The winning horſe 
carried it by about 200 yards. 

A ſervant maid at Charlton in 
Kent was committed to priſon on 


her own confeſſion, for alarming 


the family by ſeveral ſtories of the 
houſe and herſelf having been at- 


| tacked by robbers, and leaving an 


incendiary letter in their way, all 
of her own forging. „„ 

Dublin, April 7. In the late ſcar- 
city of fuel, ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of Clontarf went to the 
North Bull to dig in the ſands for 


old wrecks, and in the hold of a 
ſhip, which ſome of them recol- 


lected to have been loſt 18 years 
ago, they found a ſilver diſh and 
ſtand, and fix bottles of very good: 


Wing. ; 


Died the right rev. Dr. 
Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop 17th, 


of Wincheſter, aged 85. 


I 2 
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A very extraordinary wager was 
lately laid by two gentlemen at 
a coffee-houſe near Nene ber; 

one of whom is to jump into ſeven 

feet of water with his cloaths on, 


and to entirely undreſs himſelf 


in the water; which if he fails 
accompliſhing, he is to loſe. 

Two men are ſaid to be ar- 
rived at Cologn, who ſay they 
came from Damaſcus. The je- 
ſuits of that town have been 


with them, and talked to them 


In latin, greek, hebrew, and chal- 
daic. They anſwered them in all 
languages. They ſay they are 
come by the order of heaven, to 
turn men to repentance. They 
give out that they are 700 years 


old. The jeſuits have obtained 


Jeave to carry them to Rome. 
Being put in irons, they were glad 
of that opportunity of proving the 
truth of their miſſion, by e 
e lay. 
The war will be general in - 1765 
Conſtantinople deftroyed - 1766 
The true God acknowledged 
buy all nations - - - 
A valiant man give his teſ- | 
timony to it 1768 
England overflowed - 1769 
An earthquake all over the 
„ie 1776 
The fall of the ſun, moon, 
..- and ſtars 1771 
The globe of the earth burnt 1772 
The univerſal judgment 1773 
The French envoy at Cologn has 
received orders to examine them 
ſtrictly. 


They write from Paris, that 


the duke of Burgundy is in 
general regretted, Some days be- 
fore his death, M. de la Vauguyon, 
thinking him aſleep, was talking 
in his chamber to a lord, of an 


* 


1767 


officer of merit in great diſtreſ, 


who had long ſolli cited in vain for 


2 penſion ſufficent to furniſh him 
with neceſſaries. The prince, be. 


ing awake, heard all that was ſaid, 


About an hour after, the davphi. 
neſs coming to ſee him, he aſked 
her for three louidores, which ſhe 


gave him. He made the ſame de. 


mand ſucceſſively from the dau- 
phin, the king, the mw and 
his four aunts. By which means 


he got twenty four louidores. Then 


ſending for M. de la Vauguyon, 
“ Take (ſaid he) this money, and 


give it to that brave ſoldier who is 
under misfortunes, Tell him that 


J ſhall ſolicit for his penſion, and 


that I ſhall urge the thing, for I 


ſhall be glad when I am dying, to 
have the ſatisfation of havi 


ſerved a deſerving man,” This 


ſhews his benevolence. What fol- 
lows will ſerve to ſhew his firm- 
A | 
One day, when he was ſome- 
thing better than he had been for 
ſome time, his mother told him 
that the fine weather was approack- 
ing, and that ſhe would take him 
out to give him an airing, © Yes, 
ſaid he with a ſmile, but it will be 
to St, Denis,” [the burial place 


of the royal family.] 


From Ratisbon we hear, that a 
memorial, on the part of the court 


of Petersburg, has lately appeared 


there in print. This memorial, 
which bears date the 17th of Fe- 
bruary, new ſtyle, contains an an- 
ſwer to the Teutonic order, rela- 


tive to the pretenſions made by 


them to Courland and Semigallia. 
It imports, that the brethren of the 
fraternity of the ſword, eſtabliſhed 
by Pope Innocent III. being incor- 
porated in 1239 with the Teutonic 
order, 

1 
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order, became thereby joint pro- 
prietors of Livonia, Courland, and 
Semigallia ; but that in the ſequel, 
Walther, of Plettenberg, at the head 


of the ſaid fraternity, being again 
detached from the Teutonic or- 
der, conformably to a mutual con- 


vention on both ſides, he remained 
by this convention poſſeſſed of the 
above provinces, and to the title of 


grand maſter of his own order, add- 


cd alſo that of prince of theempire, 


which he obtained from Charles 


V. That afterwards his ſucceſ- 


ſor, Gothard Keller, being great- 
ly weakened by the many wars 


he was engaged in, and receiv- 
ing no aſſiſtance from the empire, 


concluded a treaty with Poland, 


by which he ceded Livonia to 
the above crown. That at the 
peace of Oliva, Livonia was again 
given to Sweden, and even gau- 
rantied by the emperor ; and laſt- 
ly, that the ſaid province, to- 


gether with Courland and Se- 


migallia, was made over to Ruſ- 
ſia, by the peace of Neuſtadt. 
This 1s the ſubſtance of this fa- 
mous memorial, which has made 
a great noiſe, and will probably 
be productive of many bickerings 
between eertain powers. | 
9th The court went out of 
'* mourning, for his late ma- 
jeſty king George the ſecond, of 
bleſſed memory, _ | 
224 At the anniverſary ſermon 
and feaſt of the governors, 
Kc. of the ſmall pox hoſpitals 7401. 
17s. 9d. was collected for that uſe- 
un canity; Pt 5 
One of the coalmete s places 
of this city, was ſold for 4430l. 
Moorgate was fold for 1661. and 
Alderſgate for 911- 


It is confidently ſaid that the whole 
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number of Engliſh priſoners, now 


remaining in old France does not 
exceed iooo men; and that the 


number of French priſoners in 


England exceed 25,000. ; 
The following is an exact ac- 
count of the articles conſumed at 
dinner only by the voters of a ſmall 
borough on the day of eleCting their 
members, independent of veal, 
mutton, poultry, paſtry, &c. and 
a preparatory breakfaſt, which laſt . 


alone amounted to 75ol. 


Conſumption at dinner. 
980 ſtone of beef. | 
315 dozen of wine. ; 
72 pipes of ale, and . 

365 gallons of ſpirits converted 

nf 
Naples, March 24. The court 

has ſent a commiſſary to vilit the 
ports of Auguſta and Syracuſa in 
Sicily, and to make proper diſpo- 
ſitions againſt their being ſurprized, 
in caſe the armament that is ſtill 


carried on at Conſtantinople ſhould 


appear in thoſe ſeas. As there is 
no doubt concerning the reality of 
that armament, though its deſti- 


nation is not known, they are al- 


ſo preparing for the worſt at Malta. 


The bailiff Marulli has juſt made 


a call of all the knights profeſ- 


ſed and non-profeſſed, and ordered 


them to keep in readineſs on the 
firſt notice. Eight from each of 
the two priories in this kingdom 
have already been choſen by ballot, 
and they are to go over forthwith 
to Malta, which each two attend- 
ants fit for military ſervice. 'Two 
veſſels lately arrived at that iflandg 
one from Conſtantinople, and the 
other from Salonica; by which there 

is advice, that the Gfand Signior 
goes every day to the arſenal, and 
having perceived that two officers, 


[H]3 Who 
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who had the charge of expediting 


the preparations, were not ſo dili- 


gent as they might have been, he 


ordered them to be beheaded. The 


rand maſter of the order of St. 
Fohn of Jeruſalem has ſent away 
to Sicily and Calabria, divers 
_ Greeks and other uſeleſs mouths, 
and takes all proper methods for 
puttin 

ture of defence, in caſe the Turks 

really intend to attack it: and yet 


the iſland in the beſt poſ- 


there is no reaſon to be much afraid, 


confidering the natural ſtrength of 


the iſland, the great quantity of 


artillery mounted in the places moſt 
- expoſed, and the barrenneſs of the 


ſpot. Meſſengers frequently arrive 
here from the viceroy of Sicily, to 


inform the court of the inſtances 


made by the Malteſe for ſupplies of 
corn and other proviſions. 

Vienna, April 3. Yeſterday the 
count- de. Loſymthal prepared a 


grand entertainment, at which the 


emperor and empreſs were preſent. 
Juſt as they were ſitting down to 
dinner, the princeſs of Aneriperg, 
going to take her chair by the 
emperor, funk down in his arms, 
and notwithſtanding all poſſible 
aſſiſtance was inſtantly given, ſhe 
never breathed more. 


turned to the caſtle, and the reſt 
of the gueſts to their ſeveral houſes, 
without taſting the dinner. 
lady, who was in her fifty-third 
year, is greatly regretted. The 
emperor took ſo much pleaſure in 
her converſation, that he would 


always have her fit by him at pub- 
He entertainments. | 


Two bodies of equal cube 
[exhibited this day to publick 


view at Briſtol, tranſmitted thro? each 


other five times in a minute; alſo 
2 large cube through a ſmaller 


Their im- 
perial majeſties immediately re- 


This 
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twelve times in a minute, to the 
great ſurprize of all preſent, as 
it ſufficiently proves, both in prac- 
tical and ſpeculative mathematicks, 
the falſehood of the old hypo- 
theſis, viz, That ſpace and magni- 


tude cannot paſs through a body We 


of equal ſpace and magnitude.--- 
Theſe dice, or cubes, paſs exactly 


at an angle of eleven degrees from 


the horizontal plane: They are 
made of ſolid braſs, about an inch 
and five-eights cube, and admit of 
no expanſion or contraction (as ma- 
ny have imagined) but are diſſected 
in ſuch a manner as to give the 
ſolid die a free paſſage, without 
deſtroying or 6B, wes the die fo 
diſſected ---Th1s curious experiment 
was performed by Mr. James Brid- 
ges, architect, and builder of Briſ- 
tol bridge. „„ 

A fire broke out in ſome k 
fables behind Swallow-ſtreet, 4 
about ten at night, and raged with 
with great fury till about two in 
the morning, in which time '4 
houſes were burnt dawn, two o 
which were handſome new built 
dwellings of great value. The 
family of one of theſe houſes was at 
Ranelagh, and knew nothing of 
the accident till their houſe was 
in aſhes, The gentlemen, however, 
in the neighbourhood, together 
with their ſervants, formed a ring, 
kept off the mob, and handed tne 
goods and moveables from one to 
another till they ſecured them in a 
place of ſafety, ſo that a penuy- 
worth was neither loſt nor damaged; 
a noble inſtance of neigh bourly fe- 
ipe&t and kindneſs. Eight or nine 


horſes periſhed, aad ſome lives were 


loſt, | : 
A box of writings that was in 
an iron cheſt belonging to Mrs. 
| Buckade 
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Buckade (who was burnt out on 


chis occaſion) though incloſed in 


ſand near a foot thick, was en- 


rely conſumed, and a quantity of 
© caſh in the ſame box was melted. 
One Mrs. Holden, an aged gen- 
tlewoman, who. lived at the end 
of Swallow ſtreet, being alarmed. 
with the cry of fire, fell down, 
| and expired directly. And the 
next day, as a number of perſons 
were gazing at the ruins, a party 


wall fell down, by which a man 


' was killed, and ſeveral others 


dangerouſly bruiſed.  _ 

This accident was owing to Ed- 
ward Winwood a coachman Car- 
rying a lighted candle into the ſta- 
ble, and (agreeably to Dean Swif?'s. 
Advice to ſervar;s\ ſticking it againſt 


the rack; the ftraw being ſet in a 


flame in his abſence by the candle's 
falling. e b ; 
This man being a. few days 


after convicted of thus negligently 


and careleſly cauſing the {ſaid fire, 


and refuſing, tho' very able, to pay 
the penalty of 1001. for the ſaid 
; offence, was commited to the houſe 
of correction at Weſtminſter, to 
bard labour for 18 months. 


; ACAUTION ro fervants in ge- 


neral, relative 10 fires happening 


in London, by their negligence and. 


carelęſeneſt. 

By the Gth of Q. Anne, Cap. 
31. Sec. 3d. it is enacted, That 
if any menial: or other ſervants, 


through, negligence or careleſsneſs 
ſhall fire, or cauſe to be fired, any 


| Cwelling houſe, or out-houſe, or 


houſes, ſuch ſervant or ſervants 
ſhall on conviction forfeit and pay 
the ſum of one hundred pounds to, 
the church-wardens of the pariſh 
where ſuch fire ſhall happen, to 


be diſtributed amongſt the ſufferers 


in ſuch proportions as to the ſaid 


of that order. 


For the YE AR 1761. [10g] 
church-wardens ſhall ſeem juſt; _ 


and in default of payment to be 
committed to ſome work-houſe, or 
houſe of correction, to hard labour, 


lor the ſpace of 18 months.” 


Rome, May 28th. The reſident 
from the grand maſter of Malta 
has had an audience of the 
Pope, in which he produced ſome 
diſpatches concerning the warlike 


Preparations making by the Turks, - 


which leave no room to doubt but 


that their armament is deſtined a: 


gainſt the ifland of Malta: upon 
which repreſentations the Pope has 
ordered all ſorts of am munition and 
proviſions to be tranſported from 
the Eecleſiaſtic ſtate to that iſland. 
A negotiation for the loan of a 
ſum of money is hkewiſe ſet on 
foot, upon the ſecurity - of the 
eſtates and revenues of the knights 
The great cauſe between 1 
the I. of Devonſhire (who 25th | 
ſued in the king's. name) and the 
lead miners, concerning the duty 
upon the ore, was determined by 
a ſpecial jury in the King's-bench, 
after a tryal of 17. hours, in fa- 
vour of the duke. „. 


A grant has paſſed the great 


ſeal, granting to the right hon. Ar- 


thur Onſlow, Eſq; a penſion of | 
Zool. per annum, payable out 
p. of his majeſty's treaſure at the ex 


chequer, for his life, and: the life. 
of George Onſlow, Eſq; his fon, 


and the ſurvivor of them. - bas 


The vice chancellor of Cam- 
bridge gives notice, that the ſub- 
jects for Mr. Finch and Mr. 
Townſhend's prizes for this year 
are,---For the ſenior batchelors; 
Utrum fit pre ſtantius nova invenire, 
an inventis cultum addere et ornatum. 
For the middle batchelors: Utrum, 


R 
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Boni plus an mali reportent fere qui 
peregrinantur adolęſcentuli. i 

At Warwick aſſizes, one was 
capitally convicted, but reprieved; 
at Eaſt-Grinſtead two; at Rocheſter 


8 >. 2 5 x 4 * 4 : 4 : P 
two, one of them, a French priſo- 


ner, for murder; at Kingſton three, 
two of them were teprived ; at 
Taunton two ; at Stafford three, 
two of whom were reprieved ; Co- 
ventry proved a maiden aſſize. 
Extract of a letter from capt. John 
Bell, of the Elizabeth of London, 
dated from Oporto. 1 

„ Since J have been here, a 
Dutchman fell into the river, and 


was taken up from the bottom a- 


bout three quarters of an hour af- 
terwards ; he was carried on board 
the ſhip he belong'd to, and orders 
were actually given for ſewing him 
up in a hammoc, in order to buty 
him. The Britiſh vice conſul, Mr. 
Gabriel Hervey, who is a very hu- 
mane gentleman, hearing of the af- 
fair, took a boat, went on board, laid 
the fellow by the fire- ſide, and kept 
rubbing him with common ſalt till 
life returned, and the man is now 
hearty and well. Mr. Hervey hath 
ſince told me, he has known a dog 
kept under water two hours, and 
recovered by being covered with 
ſalt; and his lady told me that ſhe 
had recovered a cat.“ See our 
ſecond volume for 1759, p. 420. 
1 The court went into 
'* mourning for a. fortnight 
for the late duke of Burgundy. 
Ihe collection, at church and at 
the annual feaſt of the Middleſex 
hoſpital, amounted to near 4ool. 
Eleven dwelling houfes; with 
barns, ſtables, &c. were conſumed 
by fire, at Kineton, in Warwick- 
thire. „ ey reels 
Chatham, April 24. In a 
ineadow adjoining to this town, 
[i een 955 * | 
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about an inch long, and like thok 


ſent notice to the hereditary prince 
of Brunſwick, of his having been? 


which a month ago was covey WE 
with the moſt beautiful verdure, ay 
afforded the proſpect of a crop of tie | 
fineſt graſs, there are thouſands d | 
uncommon , maggots or grub; 
which have deſtroyed the gra-: 
and in ſome places the root al i 
is wholly eaten up and gone: thi 
ground is left entirely bare as; 
foot-path. Theſe maggots are found 
under the ſurface of the earth, ar 


called bots, which ſometimes de. 
ſtroy bowling-green, &c. They are 
of the caterpillar kind; and it i 
imagined that in a few weeks they 
will be metamorphoſed, and be 

furniſhed with wings and fly away, u 
Some little trenches, dug to cam 
off the water, are almoſt filled with 


theſe vermin. We don't hear qc ; 
any ſuch appearance in other parts 8 4 
Theſe inſets live in the won WW 2 
ſtate two or three years according WM } 
to the mildneſs of the weather, MW } 
and the rooks are ſaid to be great i 
devourers of them in that ſtate. 

The third or fourth year they be- 
come flies, when they may be ea : 
deſtroyed by means, which in die 
time ſhall be communicated to our 
readers. # 1 


At the anniverſary ſermon and 
feaſt of the London hoſpital 1354. 8 « 
178. was collected for that chi | 
rity. 2 3 bh ey £6 9 c 15 
Marſhal Broglio having lately i | 


created a prince of the empire, hi 
ſerene highneſs anſwered him bf 
the following letter. 
JJC 
4 Titles, which do honour 
thoſe on whom they are conferred, 
receive a new luſtre when borne by 
your highneſs. You are known 0 
Germany, only as a hero; aug it 
| 624 


* 
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E GS ith the lage of Tre endorff in the Upper = 
bead has dle at Tis och la. Loſatis, N during his life | 
BY moſt valua 4 5 ot my countrymen he had no ſicknets till he was about | 
What n rd ard you as their 100 years; he could ſee to the laſt 
bY do, if mw oh R yet may be without ſpectacles; his wife was 102 
defender! Lo Bo -ere 1 in years old, when ſhe died, with whom 
I aſſured that A f : Side ou; he lived 52 years, and hath a ſon 
ber gas ould 111 me now living that has two children, 
ad r Ge one day, af- who are grandfathers to two others. 
$ ec hoe Tal, to ure In the dioceſe of Lucon in 
1 hy by word of mouth, of the high LICE, jel ; J 955 8 | 
ET regard and eſteem with which I have aged 104 years, n . 
+» honour to be, fir, your high- five days, who never had any ill 
; ae humble, and moſt obe- neſs but that which laid him in 
* 3 r "IS „ his grave, and never was ſubject 
1 Charles of Brunſwick,” to the infirmities cent to old 
. . His father lived to be 107. 
ö Lins Sethe wig bays eee * the laſt Eaſter week, Mrs. Sarah 
5 the 60 We in the river Elbe Hooper, at Exeter, an old maiden, in 
bon Agr ht a ſea dog her 105th year, whoſe father was 
: _—O OS e how buried in the ſame church with 
chat fiſh came there, being at ſuch her 95 years 3 . 
5 a valt diſtance from 3 ang 3 78 1155 r Year 4 & 
| $3.8. Low e Sa role all his ſenſes perfect, went to the 
i is ſuppoſed. the late gre Guildhall, and voted for Mr, Tuck- 
WE inundation 3 ops. 8 1 I r 
0s Eaſter Tueſday, the elector field 2070 ub . 
| palatine declared to his court, that Iſaac Duberdo, = Clithero, in 
be clefrefs, after being married LORA. aged Ih, F 8 A 
19 years, and then 40 years of age, Patric 2 of Fordie, 1 
entered that day into the 6th N ye FO IE 
month of her pregnancy. _ Mrs. Gillam, eee 
A letter dated at Fort Prince ſtreet, aged 113. 
George in South Carolina, January „* 
| 0, an, © I have been ſeveral win- M A . 
ters in the north of Scotlane, and 55 
do not think I ever felt it colder A large collection was 24. 
| than here at this time; the ſnow made at the Foundling- © *_ 
is in general three quarters of a Hoſpital for the benefit of that 
8. deep, attended with very ſharp. * 2 1 2 
roſts.“ as on the n C kTeverer 
Many people of faſhion have Mr. Sterne. 1 
| lately viſited a tradeſman's family On the 3d ult. there ran aſhore 
at Brentford in Middleſex, to ſee at Candia, a little town in the 
nine fine healthy children, all of kingdom of Valentia, part of old 


— — 
— 
—— — — 
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J whom were born in 28 months. Spain, a ſea monſter, 24 ells round, 
0 Died lately, Mrs. Jane Atkins, and only ſeven long, from head to 
5 Vork, aged 100. tail. It had two rows of teeth, 


One Klauk, a peaſant of the vil- and its body was covered with Mg 
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black ſcales. It produced 1250 
quintals of oil. | 5 
gd "About one o'clock this 


morning, a terrible fire broke 


out at a biſcuit-baker's, on Wap- 


ping wall, between Pelican and 
king James's-ſtairs, Lower Shad- 
well, which conſumed about 30 
houſes. One ſhip, which was re- 


pairing in the dack, took fire, but 


was ſoon extinguiſhed ; and eight 
other ſhips were, with great difh- 
culty, preſerved. Several perſons 
had their limbs fractured, and ſe- 
veral it is feared periſhed in the 
flames. Eight barges and lighters 
were deſtroyed, and three ſunk, 
and the damage is computed at 
above 50,000]. 5 
A little after two o'clock 
the people on the Royal-Ex- 
change were much alarmed by the 
appearance of a cow (hard driven 


4th 


from Smithfield) at the ſouth pate, 


and (though the beaſt did not run in 
upon change, ) great confuſion en- 
ſued; ſome loſing hats and wigs, 
and ſome their ſhoes, while others 
lay upon the ground in heaps, with 
their limbs bruiſed, c. and during 
the alarm, a rumour of an earth- 
quake prevailing, ſome threw 
themſelves on the ground expect- 
ing to be ſwallowed up. The 
cow, in the mean time, took down 
Sweeting's-Alley, and was knocked 
down and ſecured by a carman in 
Gracechurch- ſtreet. This accident 
probably gave occaſion, to a 
motion made the next day in the 
court of common- council: That 
many fatal accidents being fre- 
quently occaſioned by the driving 


of horned cattle through this city 


and liberties, in a careleſs or inhu- 
man manner, it be earneſtly recom- 
mended to the right honourable 
the lord mayor and the reſt of 


the worthy magiſtrates, to exert 
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their authority to ſuppreſs thy 


growing evil, ſo contrary to the 


police of the metropolis, and the 
ſecurity of its inhabitants.” Which 
was reſolved in the affirmative, ani 
ordered accordingly. 8 
At a court of common- 
council held at Guildhall, 50 
it was unanimouſly refolyed 
that the freedom of this city, in 
a gold box of the value of 1 col. be 


preſented to the right hon. Arthy 


Onſlow, Eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons in five ſucceſſive parliz 
ments, as a grateful and laſting teſi. 
mony of the reſpe&ful love and ve. 


neration which the citizens of Lon- 
don entertain for his perſon, and 


diſtinguiſhed virtue; for the may 
eminent qualifications he diſplayed, 
the unweeried and difintereſted li. 
bours he beſtowed, and the impar 
tial and judicious conduct he main- 
tained, in the execution of that 2. 
duous and important office, during 
the Courſe of three and thirty years; 
and for that exemplarly zeal, which, 
upon all proper occaſions, he es. 
erted with ſo much dignity and ſuc 
ceſs, in ſupport of the rights, pr: 
vileges, and conſtitutional indepen: 
dencies of the commons of Gren 
Britain,” 

Was tried at Guildhall, be- ,, 
fore lord Mansfield, chief juſ- 
tice, the cauſe ſo long depending 
between Samuel Blackden, of Hl: 
lifax, in Nova-Scotia, plaintif 
and capt. Gambier of his majeſty" 
ſhip Burford, defendant. The & 


tion was brought for damages tit 


plaintiff ſuſtained in Nova-Scth 


by the defendant's taking him Vf 
violence from his freehold thei 
burning his houſe, and detain 
the plaintiff unjuſtly on board # 


Burford 125 days; when alter! 


ol 
hearing of three hours, 2 5 
ö | V1 


$ y of merchants gave the plaintiff 
el. damages and coſts of ſuit. 
Ernis verdict muſt give great ſa- 

ation to all his majeſty's ſub- 


untry, whoſe excellent laws will 
ot ſuffer any injury to the ſubject 
the moſt remote part of the Bri- 


wer, that they are accountable 
home for every arbitrary act, e- 


pajeſty's domintons. ] | 
james Grattan, Eſq; recorder, and 


n members for the city of Dub- 
, after a poll of 13 days. 


rhament of Paris, which deeply 
oncerns the jeſuits. The point 


verable for itſelf alone. The je- 
„its, the defendants, demand that 
e houſes of the ſociety may be 


ri nſidered in the ſame light, as the 


u. aular abbeys and other rented 
a WWonaſteries, What gave occaſion 
d this tal was, that father de la 

; ſalette, procurator-general of the 
ofeſſed houſe at Paris for its poſ- 

tons in French America, had 

b rchaſed eſtates and effects in 
if, lartinico and elſewhere, for which 
1 oF gave bills on the profeſſed 
* ie. The remittances he ſent 
deem the Weſt Indies, either in 
aer or goods, being intercepted 
de Engliſh, or loſt at ſea, the 
er ene at Paris refuſed to honour 
e bills, becauſe they had no ef- 
& in hand. This affair being 

er ught before the judge-conſuls, 
c Lare a decree for the plaintiffs, 
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& in America, and increaſe their | 
ſteema affection for their mother 


dominions, to paſs with im- 
unity; and convince all men in 


en in the moſt diſtant parts of his 
harles Lucas, M. D. were cho- 
A cauſe is depending before the 


d be decided is, whether the whole 
rder be bound to make good the 
o bgations of any particular houſe, 
MW viether each houſe is to be an- 


„ 
The defendants appealed to the 
parliament. One of the plaintiffs 
has produced letters from the ge- 
neral of the jeſuits, ec ee 

ing the doubt to be juſt, and aſk- 


ing him to have patience, If it 


be determined that theſe houſes are 


anſwerable for each other, their 
credit, and conſequently their 
On the 


gains, will be immenſe. 
other hand, if their houſes are ad- 


judged not to be anſwerable for 
_ each other, the credit and trade 
of each ſingly will be greatly di- 


miniſhed. 5 
Mr. Gleditſch ſome time fince 


read to the royal academy of ſci- 


ences at Berlin, a memoir, the 


ſubſtance of which may not be dif- 


agreeable, as explaining a phæno- 


menon which may have been of- 


ten obſerved: it is that a dead mole 
being left on the ground, after a, 
few days 1s no longer to be ſeen, 
and this ſooner or later, according 
to the ſeaſon and the nature of the 
ſoul. 3 

Mr. Gleditſch, in the month of 
May, left in his garden a mole, on 
2 moiſt ſoft, and black earth; two 
days after he found it a hand's 
breadth deep in the ground, and 


the day following this. cavity was 


half filled up; examining further, 
under the corpſe he found four bee- 
tles, which he immediately con- 


jectured to be the gravediggers; 


this was further confirmed about a 


he ſaw three or fourſcore whitiſh 
maggots, unqueſtionably the iſſue 


of the beetles, who had there pro- 


vided them with plenty of ſuſte- 
nance in their infantine ſtate, Fur- 
ther, by repeated experiences, this 
indefatigable naturaliſt has been 
fendeady entertained with a large 
ſight of beetles from the ſame 
7 parental 


— 


. 


week after, when, within the mole, 


ö 
f 
i 
| 
4 
| 
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pirental cauſe, inferring moles, 
frogs, birds, fiſhes, &c. and con- 
_ cludes with this pious obſervation. 


That animals, when become unfit 


for the uſes annexed to their life, im- 
mediately after their death acquire 
others; and thus, even in their de- 
ſtruction, concur to the univerſal 
| deſign of the Creator, whoſe wiſ- 
dom and goodnels is over all his 
works. = 1 8 
The reading the hiſtory and 


memoirs of the foreign academies 


of ſciences, muſt neceſſarily hinder 
the notion of our vaſt ſuperiority 
in ſcientific abilities and im- 
provements, from degenerating 
into a contempt of foreigners, 
like the narrow queſtion of Na- 


thanael, Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ? On the other 
hand, as there may be foreigners, 


though probably very few, in- 


fected with the like national pre- 


judices,' we would refer them to 


our Tranſafions and other publica- 


tions, as ſhining proofs that the 
2o0et did not flatter his country 
when he ſays, its natives are 
In genius and ſubſtantial learn- 
ing high | | 
Her ſons of glory many. 
The following are ſome parti- 
culars relating to the death of fir 


William Peere Williams, lately 


killed at Belleiſſe. Being eager to 
reconnoitre the works of the cita- 
del, he drew near the glacis, not- 
withſtanding the repeated warning 
of his ſervant, whom he ordered to 
attend him, and who was very ſen- 
fible of their being within the 
reach of a muſket : But his advice 
being diſregarded, fir William 
was ſhot by a centinel, and expired 
en the ſpot. His body being taken 
up by ſome men belonging to 


dant judging it to be a perſon g 


who, for this breach of the laust 
war, was ordered to be hanged 


from ignorance and zeal to revers 


terceſſory letter on behalf of thed 


our camp. 


capitally convicted; one for be 
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the garriſon, the French comma 


diſtinction, ſent out a drum, 
to general Hodgſon, to requs 
him to ſend for the corpſe; wha 
drummer was ſhot dead by 2 
over-forward ſoldier in our arm 


but the French commandant, Jude 
ing it to be a miſtake, proceedin 


the death of fir William, ſents 
another drummer with a polite i 


linquent, who has been pardone 
in conſequence, and the corpſes 
fir William was brought backt 
Tis ſaid fir Willa 
had in his pocket notes to the: 
mount of 2501. which were n 
turned with the body. 
Was held the anniverſary |, 
feaſt of the ſons of the clergy, /* 
The collection at the church, a! 
after dinner, n a benefit 
tion of 2001. by the hands f 
earl Talbot) amounted to 107ll 
beſides 1001. given (as uſual) þ 
Sampſon Gideon, eſq; | 
Ended the ſeſſions at the, 
Old Bailey, when ſeven were“ 


ſtealing ; one for ſtealing mer 
goods out of his maſter's wt 
honſe; three for robbing ont 
highway, one for forgery, ando 
for ſodomy. Thirteen were ordt 
ed to be tranſported, two ud 
branded, and eicht were diſchat 
ed for want of proſecution. ( 
thoſe capitally convicted, f 
were executed the 27th, the 
have been pardoned ; one wat 
prieved at the place of executW 
and fince pardoned on condition 
ſerving his majeſty. | 

— A lg 


A book entitled, The liberties 
France . aſſerted againſ? . the 
bitrary, power of excommunica- 
= 0 e burnt by the com- 
non hangman at Paris. The 
athor is M. Huerne de la 
lothe. His brother advocates, 


im, have alſo ſtruck his name out 
the liſt of the members of their 
ody. M. Huerne wrote this 
ook on occaſion of an actreſs, be- 
g refuſed the rites of matrimo- 
y, as a perſon excommunicated 
y the canons, rY 
The following is a tranfla- 
jon of the Turkiſh manifeſto 
gainſt the Malteſe : 

« From the mighty powerful 
rand ſultan Oſman, &c. &c. The 
rand Amurath, illuſtrious ſultan 
f the Turks, our predeceſſor, and 
ell-beloved brother, of immortal 


f wreſting the little rock of the 
nights of Malta from the Chriſ- 
ans, and to deſtroy their ſhips 
hich cover and infeſt our ſeas, 
t death ſnatched him off and 
revented his project from taking 
tet ; to us he has left it in 
large by his will to ſee his deſign 


t in execution. Perhaps we 


ad we not been obliged to it by 
r juſt wrath againſt theſe knights 
d their abettors; the behaviour 
whom, in regard to our ſhips, is 
t too ſhocking. Therefore, tak- 
ga quick and lawful reſolution, 
e ordain by this preſent ordon- 


onſtantinople in the moon of 
ach, with their galleys, and their 
lier armed veſſels; and that all 
"Ps in Our arſenals be ready at 
e ſame time, that we may em- 
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ſho brought this diſgrace upon 


emory, had conceived the deſign 


ould have deferred the enterprize, 


uice, that our ſubjects appear at 
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bark our army, in order that it may 
imprint terror in the univerſe ; 
that the whole chriſtian world may 
feel our juſt indignation ; and that 
by our invincible power may be 
made the laſt maſſacre of the 
Chrilians, Ke, 
The fleet of the Grand Signior | 
might perhaps be able to extermi- 
nate the Malteſe, if they were a- 
bandoned to their own ſtrength; 


but it is likely they will be ſuc⸗ 


coured by Spain, Who has 36 ſhips 
of war all equipped, which joined 
to thoſe of Naples, the galleys of 
the Pope, and thoſe of Genoa, &c. 
may be more that ſufficient to ren- 
der all the deſigns of the Sultan 


abortive. 


A Admiralty-Office. Extract 


of a letter from vice admiral gth. 
Saunders, to Mr. Cleveland, dated 
at Gibraltar bay, April 6, 1761. 
I have the ſatisfaction to deſire 
you will acquaint their lordſhips, 
that his majeſty's ſhip Ifis fell in 
with the Oriflame, on the iſt in- 
ſtant, off Cape Tres Forcas, and, 
after a running fight of ſome hours, 
took her; and they are now both 
arrived in this bay. She had been 
29 days from Toulon, and one 
from Oran. The particulars of 
her lading are not yet known, as 
her papers of that fort are not yet 
found. V 
Jam extremely ſorry to acquaint 
their lordſhips, that although the 
Iſis had only four men killed, capt. 
Wheeler 1s unfortunately one of 


that number, who, with two others 


(a midſhipman and quarter- maſ- 
ter) were killed by one ſhot, very 
ſoon after the beginning of the ac- 
tion. The Iſis had nine wounded, 
two of them badly. The numbers 
killed and wounded in the Ori- 

| flame. 
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flame, are not yet aſcertained, but 
are ſuppoſed to be between forty 
and fifty. 15 | 
They began to engage at ſix in 


the evening, and continued a run- 


ning fight till half paſt ten ; the 
Oriflame endeavoured to get to the 
* northward of the Iſis, in order to 
get over to the Spaniſh ſhore, to 
prevent which, Heutenant Cun- 
ningham (commanding officer of 
the Iſis) found it neceſſary to run 
on board her, which he did, with 
no other damage to either ſhip, 
than the loſs of one of his own an- 


chors, very ſoon after which ſhe. 


truck. She had forty guns mount- 
ed, 26 of them twelve pounders, 
and 14 eighteen pounders, and up- 
wards of 470 men. 8 

As lieutenant Cunningham, and 
all the officers and people, appear 
to have behaved extremely well in 
this action, JI cannot omit recom- 
mending him earneſtly to their 
lordſhips favour; and, for the 
preſent, I have given him an or- 
der to command the Oriflame, till 
their lordſhip's pleaſure be Known, 
whether ſhe ſhall be taken into his 
majeſtys ſervice. She ſails re- 
markably well; has lately had a 


thorough repair; is well found in 
all reſpects; and carries her ports 


extremely well, though now deep. 
Paris, April 27. The publick 
cannot gueſs what may be the 


crime of the counſellor who drew 


up the memorial for Ambroſe Guy 
againſt the jeſuits : it is to be ſup- 
poſe that the judges of the Chatelet, 
by whom he has been tried, knew 
what they were about. His ſen- 
tence imported, that he ſhould be 
whipped, branded, and ſent to the 

alleys for three years. After this 
ee was read to him the 22d 
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On a hurdle. 


the Middleſex militia were 


for Hampſtead, Highgate, He 


viſions in the magazines, inſpe 


 makingnew muſkets, &c. On un 


write from Rome that the Pope 


inſtant, he found means to cut hn 
arteries, and the next day he yy 
found expiring in his cell: yy 
which a proſecution was inflayy 
commenced againſt the corpſe, 
in the afternoon of the ſame dap 
was hung up by the heels, 
then dragged through the fir 
Probably it 
not for drawing up a me mem 
bat forging an arret of the cound 
of ſtate in favour of Amhy 
Guy's heirs, with which the jeſuj 
were regularly ſerved, but whit 
the council ſoon after diſclaimed, 

The ſeveral diviſions of 


muſtered in the Artillery ground 
Tothill-felds, Lambs Conduit: 
fields and White-Conduit-fell 
where they received their nn 
cloathing, &c. and afterwad 
marched of in different parti 


don, and Finchley, to be quart 
ed there till further orders. 
A fire broke out at Wal- 
tham-crolſs, which in aſhort 
time, reduced the whole buildig 
to aſnes; and another at Hung 
ford, Berkſhire, by which {ere 
houſes were conſumed. 

By the laſt advices from Malt 
they were very buſy in fortityuy 
the places that are moſt acceſilſ 
cleanſing the ciſterns, changing 
water in them, airing certain pi 


1200 


ing the arms in the arſenals, 


bering the people in the iſla , 
they have found fifteen thouſal 
men fit for military ſervice. Th 


going to make an angmentation! 
his troops, and has order 

yst conſtantiy cru 
galleys to keep conſtantiy þ 


5 n * coaſts of the eccleſiaſtick 


Nate. = : 
"There has lately been publiſh- 
dat Wittemberg, a ſecond edition 
Je 2 very curious piece, intitled, 
e Polyphago et Allatriophago Wil- 
bergen Difſertatio, præſide D. G. 
> Boehmer. reſp. C. G. Trenxel. 
This is an account of one of the 
Hoſt prodigious eaters ever heard 
f. This man, at pleaſure, for 
e did it only to get money, would 
at up a whole ſheep, or pig, and 
>metimes a buſhel or two of cher- 
ies, ſtones and all; and even 
ſungs of a deſtructive quality, and 
nch other men would on no con- 
deration attempt, did not affrigh- 
n him, breaking with his teeth, 
afiicating and ſwallowing earthen 
d glaſs veſſels, and flints. He 


pe with all its appurtenances, 
ving creatures, birds, mice, and 
atterpillars by handfuls. 
hat ſeems beyond all belief, a 
in ſtandiſh being offered him by 
jay of defiance, he made no bones 
fit, but devoured it, together 
ith the pens, penknife, ink, and 
nd. This laſt fact, indeed, is ſo 
range, that though there it paſſes 
or certain, though the celebrated 
thor of this difſertation makes no 


itneſſes made oath of it before 


ended, many will reject it as an 
npoſture. This enormous eater, 
Wever, was uncommonly ſtrong 
ad robuſt, and continued his at- 
hievements, which turned to good 


| om, to the age of ſixty years; 
en, 


el n, betaking himſelf to a regu- 
on 4 lie, he reached his 79th year. 
opening his body, the author 


vere many extraordinary par- 
culars, 


ueumſtantial account, together 
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as been ſeen to ingurgitate a bag- 


And, 


deceived in my conjectures. 


veſtion of it, and ſeven credible 


de worſhipful ſenate, it is appre- 


of which he gives a very 


[213] 


with the hiſtory of ſeveral other ex- 
ceflive eaters; and concludes with 
an enquiry into the cauſes of ſuch 
2 range en ß 
Six hundred priſoners ſet 1 
out from the King's- bench, 8 
the new goal, and marſhalſea for 
Ryegate, to take at the ſeſſions 
there, the benefit of the late inſol- 


To tlie Printer. 
. 8 R. . 92 
The machine (ſee page 98.) 
lately mentioned in the publick 
papers, being painted in ſuch glar- 
ing colours, obliged me to think 
the picture (no other than what 
the witty apes of theſe times 
call humbugging) drawn by ſome 


finiſh'd Boniface of Richmond, by 


way of invitation to the curious 
Londoners, that he might have the 


opportunity of ſhewing them the 


excellence of his wines, &c. But 
having buſineſs at Richmond yeſter- 
day, I found myſelf moſt agreeably 
That 
there is a machine there for the cap- 
ture of fiſh, is moſt certain, your 


deſcription of which, I aſſure you, 


is far ſhort of its excellency. I ſaw 
it work, and in my opinion, there 
never was an invention ſo ſimple in 


itſelf, and ſo ſerviceable to man- 


kind in general, and to this nation 
in particular. To me 'tis plain, 
if this invention is properly en- 
couraged, Great Britain cannot fail 
of rivalling all Europe, in the cod 
and ling trade.— 1 ſhould not have 
troubled you with this, had I not 
thought it the duty of every indivi- 
dual in Great Britain, to expoſe his 
thoughts in all things that may tend 
to the honour and intereſt of the 
nation, | 7 
Thames-ſtreet, A am, Sir, &c. _ 
Mi. John Dervill.“ 

| © ©; -Bxtract 


3 


117.12 
Extract o 
„ On the 19th of this month, 


the wind being at S. W. between 


eleven and twelve at noon, there 


fell here a ſhower of yellow pow- 
der, reſembling the flour of brim- 
ſtone, but of a little deeper colour, 
which ſoon lay a quarter of an inch 
deep in many parts of 'the city. 
The inhabitants having never ſeen 
the like, were greatly alarmed; 

their minds were poſſeſſed with a 
thouſand frightful ideas. Pure ſul- 


phur could proceed from nothing 


but ſome dreadful volcano; they 
expected torrents of fire to follow 
the eruption, and every minute to 
' ſee the earth open and ſwallow us 
all. In a word, the final diſſolution 
was thought to be at hand. While 
the multitude were fooliſhly ter- 
rified with their own chimeras, our 


phyſicians and ſome other ſenſible 


citizens coolly collected this pow- 
der, examined it with attention, 
viewed it through a microſcope, and 
ſoon diſcovered the fimplicity of the 
phznomenon. It was nothing more 
than the duſt or powder of the 
ſtamina of the flowers of pines, 
which abound in the lands ſituate on 
the ſouth of Bourdeaux. A ſtron 

S. W. wind having, doubtleſs, blown 
off great quantities of this duſt, 


brought it hither and ſpread it over 


the city. Some more fell the 21ſt. 
and the wind continuing to blow 
very hard, it has been again ex- 
amined by a microſcope, and ap- 
pears, like the firſt, to come from 
the ſtamina of the pine flower. All 
therefore, ſurprizing in this, is, 
that the like thing ſhould not be re- 
membered to have been ſeen in 
Bourdeaux, ſince the ſame appa- 
rent cauſes have ſubſiſted a long 


4 ? 


time.” 


f a letter from Bourdeaux, Some letters from the 
Hague mention, that the fa. 80 


failure in 


mous Poliſh counteſs and her dwyk 
are now the only fubjects of tþ 
converſation and diverſion of th 
nobility and gentry in Holland 
for their witty expreſſions. The 
princeſs Naſſau Weilbourg, har 
ing one of thoſe dwarfs upon 
her lap, ſaid, ©* Are not you ve 
ſorry you are not taller.” N 
(replied he) if I was, I ſhould ng 


have the honour to - fit upon you 


ladyſhip's knee.” , 
[See an account of theſe ſurpri. 
ing children in our laſt volume, w- 


der the head of Natural Hiſtory, 


page 75. 
About two o' clock the 1 
caiſſoon for the firſt pier of * 
Black-friars bridge was launchel 
with great dexterity, and no damaę 


done either to it, or the ſcaffold 


which ſupported it; but the pops 


lace were diſappointed of ſeeing 


float from the fixed part of the ſtagt 
by the tide not flowing ſo high at 
generally does about the full of tit 
moon, on account of a ſtrong ſouth 


erly wind, which occaſioned ſon 


perſons to ſuppoſe there was! 
the execution of tif 
deſign. 


Mr. Godfrey's experiment for ex 
tinguiſhing fire, was tried in til 


houſe erected for that purpoſe, I 
the ſociety of arts, &c. in Marybont 
fields. The duke of York, prin 
William, and prince Henry, leren 


perſons of diſtinction, and a num 


rous crowd were preſent. Olt 
hundred and . forty of the io 
guards attended on this occaſion. | 
[See an account of this expe 
ment, &c. in our article of Projes 
for this year, page. 146.] 
Fifty-four French priſoners © 


ſcaped from Wincheſter caltle. Ne 


eight 


b 


Ware ordered to 


7»hty more were taken out of the 
ommon ſewer. _ 8 


The gardeners round Lambeth 


hey in a garden; they cover them- 
ſelves at the foot of the vegetable, 


land eat it off, particularly the cu- 


umbent plants. 


Several e 
are now employed in de 


roying 


Paris, May 9. The great cauſe 
between M. Lioncy, of Lyons, and 
the jeſuits, who refuſed to honour 
the bills drawn on them in the 
Weſt-lndies, by M. de la Valette, 
to the amount of 1,500,000 livres, 
was decided yeſterday in favour of 
the plaintiff, who obtained L900 
lirres as an indemnification for his 
bankruptcy, occafioned by the je- 
ſuits refuſing to pay. The court 
being informed that many others 
had demands of the ſame nature; 


them. = 


and waited only for the deciſion of 
[this cauſe, to bring their actions, 
declared that all the houſes of the 
Wiocety in France, except the co]- 
leges, ſhall be reſponſible, with the 


general of the order reſiding at 
Rome, for each other. The jeſuits 
pay M. Lioncy's 
money immediately, and to pay 
all M. de la Valette's other bills 
within a year and a day. Laſtly, 
the ſociety and all its members are 
prohibited to trade any more. This 
84 mortifying affair to the ſociety. 

20th, At a meeting of the ſociety 


ind thanks were ordered to Mr. 
Godfrey for his experiment of yeſ- 
terday. | 21 | | 

A pratuity of twenty guineas was 
offered by the ſame ſociety to the 


perſon, who, within the month of 
Vor, IV. 2 
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are peſtered with vermin called 
Nying moles; their fore feet are like 
lille wings of a cock- chaffer. No 
rermin can do greater damage than 


of arts, their approbation 
Dublin, were lately conſumed by 


1 
ry enſuing, ſhall produce ths 

ſt drawing and likeneſs of his 
preſent majeſty in profile, from 
which a die of a guinea may be 


executed with the greateſt pro- 


priety. 


The method fitely taken by the 


right hon, the lord-mayor, at the 
adjournment of the general quarter 

ſeſſions of the peace at Guild-hall, 
when a great number of poor pri- 
ſoners were diſcharged from Lud- 
gate, the two Compters, and the 
Fleet, was the moſt humane, con- 


iſe, and judicious imaginable ; no 


proton: was returned back for frivo+ 
ous objections, ' or for bare op- 
poſition, as has formerly been the 
cuſtom.; it being obſerved that it 
was the bufineſs of the court to 
clear the priſoners, agreeable to the 
tenor of the act. as any one 
who in the leaſt falſiſied his oath, 
lay open to the penalties of the law, 
which it was incumbent on- the 
creditor to prove aftetwards. 


Sunday night laſt the ſervant of a 
green-grocer in Piccadilly, after the 


family were gone to bed, robbed 
the hoſe of all the linen that was 
looked out to be waſhed the next 
morning, and other wearing ap- 
parel ; after which ſhe ſet the houſe 
on fre in three ſeveral parts of the 
kitchen, by putting lighted ſmall- 
coal againſt the wainſcot; and 
then made off. Some of the family 
being awakened by the ſmoke, 
happily extinguiſhed it, before it 
had communicated itſelf beyond the 
wainſcot and furniture of the room. 

Two cabins at Stillorgan, near 


fire, and a woman, a girl, a boy, 


an infant, and two horſes, periſhed 


in the flames. 2 
We hear by letters from Rome, 
that digging lately in the — 
| | fla 
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of St. Ceſarea, on the Appian way, 
near the Latin gate, they found, in 
two ſubterranean * four 


ſepulchres of Greek marble, with 
two ſuperb vaſes of marble of a very 
hard kind, uſed in baths; having a 
beautiful head of a lion on each 


ſide, and the head of another fierce 


animal in the centre, near the. bot- 
tom. Theſe vaſes are ſaid to be 
ten palms in length, and four high; 


and the property of the jeſuits of 


the Clementine college. 

_ To raiſe the 150,000 crowns 
which the grand maſter of Malta 
requeſts of the holy ſee, a new 
mount of picty has been erected at 
Rome, under the title of St. Paul, 
of. the Religion of Malta, the 


actions whereof are ſaid to be nearly 


fall. | | 
The receivers of the order of 


| Malta have borrowed a conſiderable 


ſum of the bank of Venice, the 
reimburſement of which is afligned 


upon all the commanderies. 


The Turkiſh armament has fo 


much alarmed the Genoefe, that 


they have concluded to ſend the 
ſame ſuccours to the Malteſe, that 
they did in the year 1717; and all 
their gallies are to join thoſe of the 
two Sicilies and Malta. | 
75 Four hundred pounds 
eighteen ſhillings was col- 
jected at the ſermon and feaſt of the 


city of London lying-in-hoſpital. 


about half an hour after nine in 
the evening, the warehouſe and 


work · ſhop belonging to Mr, Pym's 


papet-mill at Bramſhot in Hamp- 
ſhire, were wilfully ſet on fire by 
one of his apprentices. There be- 
ing a great quantity of pitched rope 
and rags in the warehouſes, they 
were burnt to the ground in a few 


minutes; and the mill was with- 
great dimculty ſaved. Ihe damage 
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is computed at 600l, The boy hy 
confeſſed the fat, and is con 
mitted to Wincheſter goal, in ord 
to be tried at the next aſſizes. 
Died the truly ingenious 
Thomas Simpſon, F. R. 8. 20 
maſter of the royal academy: 
Woolwich. | MN 
A curious botanift at Fulhan 


has imported from America, 


moſt wonderful production of tþ 


vegetable creation, viz. a kind 9 
melon, which weighs fifty pound 
is four feet round, and tharty-ty 


inches long; the body is fluted lik 
a pillar of wood or ſtone, and b. 
tween the flute is a regular numbe 
of prickles, as ſharp as thorns, at 
in ſhape reſembling ſpur-rowel 
theſe prickles are about an ind 
long each, and at the extremityd 


the head are four round excl 


cences of ſolid ſubſtance, in ti 


form of monks caps, and on! 


grown with a reddiſh briſtly ſu 
ſtance as hard as a bruſh. Ti 
production is greatly admired by tt 
virtuoſi. | 1 | 
Hans Stanley, Eſq; his 1 
ee ee 21h 
majeſty's minifter to the court 


of France, ſet out to embark | 


Calais. 25 
Thurſday ſevennight the rev. l 
William Cullis, at Briſtol, ſtoopiz 
down, in order to pick up a pa 
he had dropped, inſtantly e 
pired. —— What is ſomewhat 
markable, his brother died 1 
ſame manner ſome time ſince. 
Capt. Edward Power (late oft 
ſhip Dublin) of the ' Tuſcan) 
Briſtol, bound for Newfouncl 
arrived at Belfaſt, brought adi 
that on May 1, in an engage 
with the Duke de Biron privatett 
Dunkirk, the Tuſcany blew up ® 
ſuak in a few minutes; and ol! 
211 perſons, including pac 


| only the captain and four or five 
were ſaved ; among whom was a 
young 1 infant, that was blown into 
e privateer, and found on her 
WW deck after the exploſion, without 
"{Whaving received the leaft injury. 
The new knights compa- 
26th, nions of the moſt honaurable 


Henry the VIIth's chapel, viz. The 
night hon. lord Carysfort; the right 
hon. lord Blakeney ; the hon. lieut. 


Gray, bart. Sir William Beauchamp 


ajor g general Sir Jeffery Amherſt; 

major gen. Sir John Griffin Griffin; 
Sir Francis Blake Delaval; Sir 
charles Frederick; Sir George 
Varren; Adminl Sir Charles 
Saunders. 

After the . the follow- 
ng oath was adminiſtered by the 
dean, Bath holding the book. 


Rings; you ſhall be ſtedfaſt in the 
aith of Chriſt ; you ſhall love the 
ing your ſavereign lord, and him 


ou ſhall defend maidens, widows, 
nd orphans in their rights, and ſhall 
affer no extortion, as far as you 
ay prevent it; and of as great 
onour be this order unto you, as 
tever was to any of your proge- 
l'tors, or others.“ 

Dirine ſervice being ended, the 
en gave the following admoni- 
on: © I exhort and admoniſh 
ſou to uſe your ſword to the glory 
God, the defence of the goſpel, 
he maintenance of Jour ſovereign's 
igbt and honour, and of all equity 


power,” 


On their return, the King's maſ- 
(008, }, aving 2 linen 27-00 on, 
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order of the Bath, were inſtalled in 


en, Sir Joſeph Yorke; Sir James 


Proftor, bart Sir John Gibbons, 
bart. Admiral Sir George Pococke ; 


ley, at Caſtle Villain, in Le- 


© You ſhall honour God above all 


nd his right defend to your power; 


Paris 


ad juſtice, to the atmolt of your 


[ ut 


and a chopping knife in his hand, 
repeated to each new created knight | 
the following admonition : © Sir, 
you know what great oath you have 
taken, which, if you keep, it will ; 
be great henour to you; but if 
you break it, I ſhall be compelled 
by my office to hack off your {purs 
from your heels.” 

In conſequence of a writ of man- 


damus, from the court of King's- 


bench, Dublin, for reſtoring Dr. 
Charles Lucas, lately elected one of 
the members for that city, to the 
liberties and franchiſes of the city 
of Dublin, when the doctor was 


reſtored accordingly. 


The houſe of lord Anneſ- , . 
26th. 
land, was burnt to the ground, and 
great quantities of houſhold furni- 
ture, &c. conſumed. | 

According to the laſt accounts, re- 
ceived by the laſt Flanders mail. the 
king of Pruſſia is likely to be in- 
volved in a quarrel with the canton 
of Berne, on account of his inter- 
poſing as fovereign in ſome reli- 
gious diſputes, relative to the pu- 
niſhments of the dead, which had 
been carried on with great vehe- 
mence in the province of Neufchat- 
tel; which this laſt canton reſenting, 
they have implored the protection 
of that of Berne. 

The academy of inſcriptions at 
has lately loft a valuable 
member, or rather prodigy, in 
Abbe Fenel; when only in his 14th 
year he undertook a treatiſe of 
geography; at ſeventeen he ex- 
ercjiſed his pen on divination, her- 
metic philoſophy, and the con- 
ſtruction of tne univerſe ; at twenty 
he immerſed* himſelf in the depths 
of metaphyſics; thence proceeded 
to morality, the law of nature 
and nations, polity, and ail the 

TT]-2 branches 
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ed the heights of ſublimer geo- 
metry; penetrated into algebra; 
applied calculations to optical, aſ- 
tronomical, and- phyſical problems, 
and extended his knowledge thro” 
all the ſciences, divinity, phyſic, 
the Oriental languages, and uni- 
verfal hiſtory, ſacred and prophane 
not excepted. -. i | 
Extract of a letter from Copenhagen, 
3 Ai 
Of 4335 burials in this capital 
during the year 1759, 1079 were 
the effects of the ſmall-pox ; that 
is to ſay, within the compaſs of only 
one year, this diſtemper, which 
to ſome authors ſeems ſo mild and 
clement, has laid in their graves the 
hundredth part of the inhabitants 
of this city. How may they con- 
' gratulate themſelves, who, by in- 
Oculating their children, have 


prevented thoſe afflictive caſes, 


which are fo bitterly lamented by 
thoſe unfortunate parents who are 
ſwayed by old prejudice. Of 200 
inoculated, not ſo much as one 
died.“ N 

„ Biſhop Pontoppidan, fo well 
known for his hiſtory of Norway, 
has nearly finuhed a large work on 
the antiquities of this capital ; 
which will be found much more 
curious than foreigners imagine, 
and in regard to them, he has writ 
000T0 
Boſton, March 30. From Wren- 
tham we are informed, that there 
hath been lately made in that town, 
a Dutch machine, for winnowing 
grain, viz. wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
ndian corn, flax-ſeed, clover-ſeed, 
&c.—Tt was made by the direction 


of a gentleman in the Jerſies.— 


From thence we are aſſured, that 
two boys can winnow 100 buſhels of 
wheat in one day, and do it in the 
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branches of philoſophy ; be aſcend- 


ferent heaps.—That it has ben 


bis watch, who was preſent, cn 
atteſt to; and ſince which, it win. 


arts, and beſt methods in huſbandy 


would afford the huſbandman re. 


beſt manner. It makes. all d 
wind it wants; and lays the gray, 
the chaff, and the cobs, in three gi, 


tried at Wrentham with the befor. 
mentioned forts of grain; and 2. 
ſwers the utmoſt expeCation, iſ 
That two boys, about 15 or 1 
years of age, winnowed 21 buſhel 
of rye, in 50 minutes, in the bei 
manner; which a gentleman, wit 


nowed 50 buſhels in one hour and: 
half, done as well as the other,—| 
is eſteemed a uſeful inſtrument for: 
farmer; and being not very cum 
berſome to move from place u 
place, might ſerve alarge neighbour 
hood. — The director of this inf. 
ment expreſſes himſelf thus; © 
ſhould be glad if the moſt uſefi 


were more generally known; f 


newed cauſe of praiſe and thankful ® 
neſs to that God who doth inſtru 
him with direction.“ — We are fur gl 
ther informed, that on Monday lat ®' 
it winnowed 40 buſhels in one hout, t 
as can be atteſted by many wit b 
neſſes. i bh 
Peterſburgh, April 10. On tie h 
30th paſt arrived here with a rein 
of 76 perſons, the reigning prince : 
of Georgia, father of the print . 
Heraclius who has rendered bir 
ſelf famous in the civil wars of fe. 
ſia. He comes, after the exampk X 
of his predeceſſors, to pay his com Wl © 
pliments to the Czarina, and ws a 
received with all the honours dit 
to his high rank. : 
He had not been here above fi ; 
or ſix days, when he received lette ( 
from prince Heraclius, adviſing ti ? 
the diſturbances in Perſia are gie 


er than erer; each chan 
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| gfurping the ſovereignty of his par- 


ticular diſtrict; and theſe uſurpers 


make war upon one another in ſup- 
port of their uſurpations 3 whilft the 
great lords fight with the utmoſt 
@ animoſity for the crown itſelf. 


Florence, April 14. The knights 
of Malta, reſiding in the empreſs- 
queen's dominions, are forbid by 


her majeſty to go to the aſſiſtance 


of their iſland, for fear of diſoblig- 
ing the Turks. According to the 
moſt common eſtimate, it conſiſts 
of 20 {hips of the line, fix galleys, 
many ſmaller veſſels, and ſome cor- 
fairs that were ordered to join it. 
We learn from Holland, that a 
little while ago, the Narden wag- 
gon was ſtopt by the French, who 
took out of it a large ſum of money, 
and other effects. The Dutch am- 


baſſador at Paris preſented a me- 


morial demanding reſtitution. The 
French miniſter at the Hague hath 
ſince repreſented to the ſtates ge- 
neral, That the king his maller 
was ſurprized, that they ſhould 
claim money which could be unde- 


| nlably proved to be deſigned for 


the allied army ; that it had indeed 
been ſeized, on the territory of the 
republic; and therefore when their 
high mightineſſes ſhould give his 
majeſty ſatisfaction for the out- 
rages and damages ſuffered by his 
ſubjects from the Engliſh on Duich 
territory, particularly in the affair 


of the Felicité frigate, his majeſty 


would give them juſt ſatisfaction, 
being defirous, that their high migh- 
tineſſes ſhould enjoy the benefits of 
their neutrality in its full extent; and 
that in the mean time he would reſtore 
all the merchandizes belonging to 
the ſubjects of the republic, which 
vere taken out of the waggon.” 

zoth. A ſet of fine cream coloured 
" horſes, and ſeveral ocher coach 
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and ſaddle horſes from Hanover, 


were landed at Tower-wharf for his 


majeſty's ſervice. 


Boſton, March 16. Laſt Thurf- 
day morning about half an hour af- 


ter two, the people of this town 


were awakened with an earthquake, 
which laſted about twenty ſeconds, 
but without doing any damage to 
our houſes.—lIt was divided into 

two ſhakes, with a ſhort pauſe be- 
tween ; and the laſt was the great- 


eſt. —The weather was moderate 


for the ſeaſon, like that of the pre- 


ceding days, and a perfect calm 


reſted upon both land and water. 
The ſtars over head ſhone clear; 
but the horizon all around was co- 
vered with a whitiſh fog, which ap- 
peared as if there had been a light 
behind it, HE 17 
We alſo learn by ſome fiſhermen 
that were upon the water coming 
in at that time, that the courſe of 
this earthquake was nearly from 
the S. W. to the N. E. and that they 
perceived the noiſe, as of a diſtant 
riſing wind, ſome conſiderable time 
before the ſhaking came on. 
The colony of Connecticut has 
provided for raiſing and equipping 
2300 effective men; Rhode Iſland 
665 men; Maſſachuſets Bay 3000, 
and New York 1787 men, for the 
enſuing campaign in America. 
Augſburgh, where the congrefs 
is to be held, is a very large and 
elegant city of Suabia, (a circle in 
Germany, ſubject to ſeveral princes 
and ſtares) ſituated on the river 
Lech and Wardour, 36 miles eaſt 
of Ulm, and 65 ſouth weſt of Ratiſ- 
bon, 220 weſt from Vienna, and 
33 north weſt from Munich. It is 
an imperial city or ſovereiga flate, 
being governed by the town coun- 
ci], and the repreſentatives of the 
burghers ; in the firſt, the execu . 
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tive power is lodged, and in both 
the legiſlative authority; there is a 
large territory about Augſburgh, 
ſubject to this city. Half of the 
burghers are proteſtants, and the o- 
ther half papiſts, who have an equal 
ſhare in government, and the choice 
of their repreſentatives. Here it 
was the Lutherane preſented their 
confeſſion of faith to the emperor 
Charles V. at the diet of the em- 


pire, in the year 1550, from hence 


called the Augſburgh confeſſion, 
which occaſioned a civil war be- 
tween the proteſtants and papiſts, 
that laſted upwards of twenty years. 
The biſhop is one of the eccleſiaſ- 


cal princes of the empire, by vir- 


tue of the territories annexed to his 


biſhoprick, but has no ſhare in the 


Civil government of the city. The 
inhabitants, in expectation of a vaſt 


concourſe of illuſtrious ſtrangers, de- 


mand exceſſive prices for their 
houſes. They infiſt on from 15 to 


18 thouſand florins per ann. for 


indifferent houſes, and if they are 


to be accommodated with ſtables, 


&c. they muſt pay zogo more. 
21ſt An aſs went 100 miles in 


perform it in 24 hows, and the 
owner won 40]. to 20l. | 


Arrived in town M. Buſſy, the 


French miniſter. He was detained 
near a week at Calais, by contrary 
winds, Mr. Stanley and he met 
there, and had a conference of 
ſome hours 1 
Died lately Peter Champagne, 
of Mayac, in Perigord, France, 
aged 10. | 

William Bruguier, 4 French re- 
fugee, at Berlin aged 103. 

Joſeph Standley, of Aſton, 
near Birmingham, in tie 106th 
year of his age; at a hundred he 


21 hours at New- market. The 
bett was 100l. to 16]. he did not 
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had all his ſenſes perfect, and { 
appearance ſeemed to be but 50 
he would, with chearfulneſs, relz 
what happened remarkable in hi; 
youth, with clearneſs and perſpi. 
cuity; in his decline, he was plex 
{ant in converſation, and in rapar- 


tee ſocoſe and agreeable. Being 


lately told by a young lady, hay 
handſome he looked (which was thy 
caſe, conſidering he was 103) he 
replied, * I thank you for the com. 
pliment, madam, but what woull 
you have {aid if yon had ſeen m 
100 years ago?” He till continued 
his pleaſantry, for he told them x 
they were taking him from his bed, 
They were carrying him to Rum. 


ford to have his backſide nes. 


bottomed.” His illneſs was 1 
fever, in which he laid about four 
teen days. 


INE. 
Was decided a remarkable 10 


wager of 1000 guineas, be- 


tween Mr. Shaftoe and Mr. Mey. 
nell, that a man rode 29 hundred 
miles, 29 days ſucceſſively, which 
was performed, without much di 
ficulty, by Mr. Woodcock. 

M. Buſſy waited on Mr. ſecre. 


tary Pitt, che carl of Bute, and the 


duke of Newcaſtle, and afterward 
went to court, 1 
Began paying at the pay-offic 
the ſum of 20,0001. granted to the 
crews of his majeſty's ſhips Naſiay 
Harwich; Rve, and Swan floop, & 
alſo the marines who were on bowl 
at the conqueſt of Senegal, May | 
1758, . which ſam has been raiſe 
from the effects taken at that plac 
At one o*clock in the morn- % 
ing, it being high water, an 
the wind at north, the caſſbon, be 
longing to the intended baücge I 


blackfriars, floated with the great- 
Et eaſe; and was immediately 
E conveyed to its proper moorings 
within the piles drove for that pur- 
S pole. _ „ 3 
5 k Was tried at guildhall, be- 
34. fore lord Mansfield, by a ſpe- 


cial jury of merchants, a remark- 


a wharfinger: the matter in diſ- 
pute was, whether the wharfingers 
are accountable for the thefts com- 
mitted on board their lighters; 
and after a long hearing, it was 
unanimouſly determined by the 
jury, without going out of court, 
in favour of the latter; and that 
no goods are under the charge of 
| the wharfinger, but remain under 


the care of the ſhip's agent, until 


paſſed the king's beam. 
Omar Effendi, lately arrived 


| :mbaſſador from Algiers, had his 


| firſt audience of his majeſty, to de- 


liver his credentials : the ambaſ- 


ſador brought over, as preſents to 
his majeſty, &c. 24 fine horſes, a 
lion, two tygers, and ſome curious 
ſheep. The ambaſſador was very 
deſirous of having the lion'and ty- 
gers he brought over as a preſent, 
led before him, which could not be 
granted; however, the fine horſes 
and curious ſheep he intended for 
his majeſty, were admitted into the 
cavalcade, but could not (as he 
expected) be drove into the apart- 
ments for the king to ſee them; 
| at which his excellency ſeemed 
ſomewhat diſguſted, 'till he was 
allured by the lords in waiting, 
that it was contrary to the cuſtom 
of this country, His majeſty 
viewed them in the royal garden, 
from the windows of the palace. 
The ambaſſador being admitted 


into the royal preſence, the king 


told him he was ſorry that his ex- 
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Extract of a letter 
E ahle:cauſe between a merchant and 


nomer hath ſeen it fince, till the 


bout fixty ſemi-diameters of that 
planet. 


nine at night. 
hopes to ſee this ſateilite paſs o- 
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celleney had ſuch a bad day for 
his publick entry. No, fre, ſays 
the ambaſſador, it is not a bad day, 
it is à wery fine, it is a glorious day 
or me, when I hade the honour to 
behald fo great a m:narch as your 
from Paris, 
dated May 22 

« In 1672 and 1686, Caſlini, 
with a teleſcope of 34 feet, thought 
he perceived a fatellite which re- 
volved round Venus: but no aſtro- 


zd of this month, the 4th and the 
7th, when it was diſcovered by 
M. Montagne. M. Baudouin, a 
member of the grand council, who 
put Montagne in the way of ob- 
ſerving it, read, in the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences, on the 2oth, a 
memoir, in which he determines 
the revolutions and diſtances of the 
ſatellite; and deduces all the con- 
ſequences that may reſult from this 
theory. It follows from his cal- 
culations, that this' ſatellite 1s a- 
bout a fourth of the diameter of 
Venus, and is diſtant from it a- 


It performs 1ts revolution 
in nine days ſeven hours. Its aſ- 
cending node is in the 22d degree 
of Virgo. Its greateſt digreſſion 
to the north, was on the 7th at 
M. Baudouin 


ver the ſun ſome hours after Venus, 
ſuppoſing M. Montagne's obſerva- 
tions to be perfectly exact.“ [This 
ſatellite was alſo ſeen by Mr. 
Short, F. R. S. in 1740, an ac- 
count of which is in the philoſo- 
phical tranſactions of that year. 
Hheing the anniverſary of 8 
his majeſty's birth, when he +7 
entered the 24th year of his age, 
it was celebrated with the utmoſt 

1 demon- 
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demonſtrations of joy. 'There ne- 
ver was a more brilliant court on 
any occaſion, Moſt of the ladies 
Cloaths were gold and filver bro- 
Cade. The guns in the park and 


at the Tower were diſcharged, and 


In the evening ſeveral] curious fire- 


Works were played off on Tower- 


hill, St. James's-ſquare, Leiceſter- 
fields, Kew, and Richmond, with 
illuminations in the houſes, and a 
grand ball at St. James's. * 


tertainment was a Curious deſert, 
repreſenting the citadel of Palais, 


and his majeſty's forces now be- 


ſieging the ſame. 


The hay-makers being diſtreſſed 


by the rainy weather, near 30l. 
Was collected for them, at two ſe- 
veral times, by the merchants, &c. 


on the royal-exchange. 


While ſome young gentlemen 


were drinking lately at a tavern in 
Whitechapel, one of them who hap- 


pened to be conſiderably in debt, 
Was informed of two bailiffs loiter- 
ing about the door; on which they 
held a council, and came to a re- 


ſolution to ſend for two men, who 
lived juſt by, who were ordered to 
nail the two bailiffs by their cloaths 
to the poſt which they leaned a- 
gainſt. This being effected un- 
perceived, they gave the men a 
crown for their trouble, and pay- 
ing their reckoning went out; 
When the bailiffs going to do their 


duty, and attempting to move 


trom their ſtation in a hurry, each 
of them got a moſt violent fall on 
dhe ſtones, and before they could diſ- 
engage themſelves, the young gen- 
tlemen made off. The ob who 


were gathered about the bailiffswere 


highly diverted with the affair. 
th. At a court of common- 
$*2 council, it was unanimouſly 


t. James for the future. | 
At the duke of Neweaſtle's en- 


after eight. And the accounts 
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reſolved to preſent the freedom gf 
this city in a gold box of 150 gui. 
neas value to his royal highneß 
the duke of York, one of the rey 
admirals of the blue ſquadron off 
majeſty's fleet. Reſolved alſo, thy 
2000 l. the money lately receive 
for the city remembrancer's place 
ſhould be returned, and that th: 
place ſhould be a gift to be dil. 
poſed of by the common council, 
A gentleman, who travelled lf 
year thro* France, obſerved that 


1n all the provinces where the chief 


buſineſs of the inhabitants was huſ. 
bandry and agriculture, the people 
in general were taller, ftronger, 
leſs volatile, and more populous, 
than thoſe who cultivated vine- 
yards; though no ſenſible diffe- 
rence could be found in the cli- 
mate. This remark, ſupported by 


a detail of natural reaſons, was 


communicated to a member of the 


ſociety of apriculture in France, 


who hath laid it before the mi- 
ale in 

This morning the long ex- 
pected tranſit of Venus was 
obſerved by many curious gentle. 
men, with ſuitable apparatuſes, 
and by comparing notes, it ap- 
pears, that it differed very little 
from doctor Halley's computation; 
which ſhews the great perfection to 
which aftronomical obſervations 


have arrived, and from thence 


what greater uſefulneſs may be ex- 
3 ſince it appears from the 
obſervations, that at two places, 
viz. one at the eaſt, the other at 


the weſt of London, the time of 
the abſolute emerſion was at oneof 


them thirty-five minutes three {e- 
conds after eight, and the other 
thirty-five minutes ſeven ſeconds 


hen 
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ſtom different parts of England 
and Holland too, give the greateſt 
ſatisfaction with reſpect to the ſaid 
hænomenon; and to eſtabliſh the 
nuth, that there is a ſatellite like 
our moon, which performs a courſe 
in twelve days about her. 
| This week was preſented to fir 
Edward Hawke, by the hands of 
lord Farnham, the freedom of the 
city of Dublin, in a gold box, as a 
mark of their gratitude to that 
gallant officer for his great ſervices, 
| particularly for his victory over 
M. Conflans, on Nov. 20, 1759. 
The following threatening 
gth, letter, directed to Mr, George 
Catter, being found near Haver- 
hill in Suffolk, his majeſty's par- 
don, and a reward of 2ol, are of- 
fered for the diſcovery of the ac- 
complices therein, except the per- 
ſon who wrote the ſame. 
« Mr, Catter. Bumſted 
« On the Recept of this goo 
2nd Tell Hemſted Pickett and 
Milleway and all the Reftt of your 
Heaverill Gang of the Bandity 
that ſo Vilinouſly oppoſe the Gorſ- 
| pell being Preached that if we 
meet with any more affronts or a- 
buſe when we Come again as we 
Intend to Doo on the 17th Inſtant 
we are Reſolved to Reveng itt on 
your Parſſons or Houſes for as wee 
have lifted under the Baner of 
Chriſt our Captain we are on and 
al; deturmin'd to ſtand by on ano- 
ther our Number is Larg and our 
Caus good therefor we ſett all 
your Mallis att Defians Dont fay 
You had no Notis or worning for 
Wee are fo prepar'd that we fear 
ou not thefor tak Care what you 
doo I am order'd by my Brethren 
in the Lord to Sighne for the Reſt 
your Friendly Moneter five Hun- 
dted or the Goſpel Legion,” 
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_ _ Liſbon, May 5. A few days ago 
a prieſt, whoſe brain was touched, 
but otherwiſe a good ſort of a man, 
inſiſting that he Et the ſhock of an 
earthquake between twelve and one 


in the morning of the 22d paſt, a 
ſoldier, who was then on duty, gave 


him the lye. Upon this the prieſt 
called the ſoldier infidel, heretic, 
and one who feared neither God 


nor man, which the ſoldier reſent- 


ing, he laid ſome heavy blows 
with the but end of his muſket on 


the prieſt's back, and would pro- 
bably have finiſhed him, had not 


ſome by-ſtandards interpoſed. The 
affair being carried before a ma- 


giſtrate, the eccleſiaſtic was order- 


ed to be confined in a madhouſe 


for ſix months, and the ſoldier to 
be exempted e duty dur- 


ing the ſame ſpace of time. 
A conſiderable ſhock of an 
earthquake was felt this day 9 


ſhire, is now living a woman 9gg 
years of age, who can read ſmall 
print without ſpeCtacles, and is of 
great vivacity and comelineſs for a 
perſon of ſuch an advanced age. 

A letter from Madrid has the fol- 
lowing paſſage. All livery ſer- 
vants, as well thoſe of illuſtrious 


blood as of low extraction, except 


ſuch as belong to the king, are for- 
bid to wear ſwords.” [There are 


nobles of Galicia, Aſturias, and 


Biſcaye, amongſt the valets of 


Spain; and, notwithſtanding their 
humble ſtate, they retain a great 


part of the prerogatives of their 
VVV 

Came on at the King's 
bench, Weſtminſter, a cauſe * 
wherein one Mr. Butler was plain- 


tiff, 
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th. 
at Sherborne, Shafteſbury, and other 
places thirteen miles round, about 

five minutes before twelve. 
At Lower Areley, in Worceſter- 
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action for the defendant's dog be- 
ing looſe, and biting the plaintiff's 
hand, ſo that he loſt the uſe of three 
of his fingers. The jury brought in 


2 verdict of 200!. and adviſed the 


_ defendant to hang his dog, for fear 
of farther miſchief, _ | 


Glouceſter, June 6. Veſterday a 


man, who was waſhing ſheep in a 
pool at Tibberton, in this county, let 


one of the ſheep get from him, and, 


endeavouring to catch it, fell into a 
hole very deep in the mud and wa- 


ter, and was ſuffocated; one of his 


companions, who ſtood on the bank, 
immediately jumped in to aſſiſt him, 
and met with the ſame fate; and a 


third, who was with them, in endea- 


vouring to help them, fell in alſo, 
and was drowned, _ 

A letter from Stockholm gives 
the moſt melar choly account of the 
diſtemper amongſt the cattle, with 
which the province of Finland has 
for ſome years been afflicted; it 


nc affeQs even the men who at- 


tend the ſick cattle, or who flay 
the dead: a ſtout young fellow af- 


ter laying a co dead of the diſtem- 


per, at night laid himſelf down on 
the kin, wrapped it about him, 
but the next morning was found 
quite ſtiff and dead. The moſt 
ingenious Mr, Hartman, continues 
the letter, has advanced, that the 
ſymptoms of this diſtemper in the 
human ſpecies, perfectly correſpond 
with thoſe of the Engliſh ſweating : 
we ſometimes burn the liver, milt, 
and lungs of the dead beafts, and 
adminiſter the powder of them to 
the fick beaſts, on account of the 


volatile ſalts in theſe aſhes : I hear 


that now they are beginning to burn 
whole carcaſes for the ſame uſe; 
and likewiſe to prevent the air from 


being infected by ſuch a number of 
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tiff, and one Bell defendant, on an 
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putrified carcaſes, the cow-hoyſy 
alſo are fumigated with ſulphu, 
gunpowder, and vinegar.” 

Letters from Smyrna, dated the 
oth ult. ſay, © The report of the 
Turkiſh armament being deſline 
againſt the pretended uſurper of B. 
gypt, is here looked upon as an id! 
ſtory, It is true that Thraham Ki. 
ja extends his ſway of government 
beyond the uſual limits: but it; 
far from being to the diſadvantage 
of the Ottoman Porte, as, by his dil. 
intereſted and ſpirited exe:tions, he 
keeps the haughty and opprefive 
pachas within due bounds. It js 


computed the revenues of Egypt a 


mount to ico,B oo purſes per day; 
of which enormous ſum, hardly one 
tenth part enters into the exchequer 
of the Grand Signior, on account of 
the avarice of the pachas, and other 
frauds; and as the revenues have 
conſiderably increaſed of late, [bra 
him Kiaja will be ſupported as a 
moſt uſeful vaſſal to the Porte, by 
the ſtrongeſt political cement, which 
is common intereſt. As nothing is 
ſettled in Periia, there is no hope at 
preſent of reviving the ſtapnated 
commerce.“ 

Sir Thomas Harriſon re. 
ported to the common council 12 
of London, the anſwer that the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Onſlow gave him in 


writing, when he attended him with 


the freedom of this city, in purſuance 

of an order of this court: which wa 

as follows : | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, | 
„ receive, with the trueſt ſenſe 


of gratitude, this great mark of le, 
ſpect the city of London is pleaſes 


to ſhew towards me in their gift of 
the freedom, and which I can only 
impute to the high regard the cit. 
zens of London bear to the bout 


of commons, and as a teſtimony i 
8 8 their 
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E their eſteem for thoſe who faithfully 
W perform their duty to the public 
W there. | | 
The exprefions of good will 
and kindneſs to me, which are uled 


@ myſelf of them, do indeed affect me 
extremely, as an argument of the 
favourable opinion the city of Lon- 
don entertains of my ſincere and 
dutifal endeavours to ſupport, upon 
all proper occaſions, the rights, pri- 
vlleges, and conſtitutional indepen- 


Britain. | 
Al beg my lord mayor, alder- 
men, and the whole of the common 
connec! will accept my reſpeatul 
and humbleſt thanks upon this oc- 
caſion, and be aſſured of my con- 
ſtant and warmeſt wiſhes that this 
great metropolis may ever flouriſh 
in all proſperity and dignity—in a 
# dignity that becomes the metropolis 
8 of a great kingdom, and of which 
| the city of London is ſo conſiderable 
| and reſpeCtable a part.“ 

lech. The lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common council, &c. of 


St. James's with an addreſs on the 
| taking of Belleiſle, 

His grace the duke of Bridg- 
water, with the earl of Stamford, 
Francis Reynolds, Eſq; and ſeveral 
other gentlemen, went to ,Boſton, 

to ſee the water turned into the 
| canal over the river Irwell, which 
drew together” a great number of 
ſpeQators : as ſoon as the water had 
r.ſen to the level of the canal, a 
large boat, carrying 50 tons, was 
towed along the new part of the 
canal, over the arches, acroſs the 
Iver Irwell, which were ſo firm, 
cure and compact, that not a 
Angle drop of water could be per- 
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in conferring this honour upon me, 
however little deferving I may think 


© dence of the commons of Great 


| this city, waited on his majeſty at 
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ceived to paſs or ouze through any 


of them, although the ſurface of the 


water in the canal is 38 ft above 
the ſurface of the navigable river 
under it. This canal will be car- 
ried on to Mancheſter with all ex- 
pedition, and will be compleated 
fofore Lady-day next; and, in the 
mean time, the ſubterraneous navi- 
gation to the colliery will be per- 
fected. h 5 bf 
Newcaſtle, June 13. Sunday 
morning a whale about 44 feet long, 
ſaid to be a bone-fiſh, ran aſhore 
under the caſtle of Burnt-ifland ; _ 
where the country people with forks 
and other inſtruments ſoon killed 
R. 5 5 
A remarkable cauſe was 18ü 
tried in the ſheriffs court in 
Guildhall, on an actien brought a- 
gainſt a carrier for ſtopping a gooſe 
which was ſent to a gentleman laſt 
chriſtmas, becauſe the gentleman 
did not pay the porter a ſhilling for 
his trouble of carrying it to the 
gentleman's houſe, It appearing 
to the jury that the porter had 
charged as much more as he 
ought to do, and that the carrier 
had no right to ſtop the gooſe for 
the porterage, the jury brought in 
a verdict for the plaintiff of three 
ſhillings damages, and coſts of ſuit. 
Thomas Higginſon was tried . 
before his majeſty's juſtices 1 
the peace for the city and liberty of 
Weſtminſter, on an indictment for a 
nuſance, to wit, for keeping a place 
in James: ſtreet, near the Hay- mar- 
ket, for his lucre and gain, for box- 
ing, cudgel-playing, cock- fighting, 
and, other diſorders, to the great 
nuſance of that neighbourhood ; of 
which offence he being convicted, 
the court ſet a fine on him, and bound 
him to his good behaviour for five 


years, | | | 
3 A brace 


] 
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A brace of carp were preſented 
to her royal highneſs the princeſs of 
Wales, by a gentleman of Chancery- 
lane, which weighed 28 pounds 


and a half: they were catched in a 


pond, near Godſtone in Surry. 
Major Rooke and Capt. Barton, 
who brought an account of the re- 
duction of Belleiſle, have been or- 
dered a preſent of 500!. each. 
Extract of a letter from Helſtone in 
| Cornwall. 
A method has been diſcover- 
ed of preſerving the timber of ſhips 
| bottoms under water from worms 


and weeds, which is under the con- 
ſideration of the fociery for the en- 


couragenient of uſeful arts and ma- 
nufactures, &c. It is ſome years 
fince that ſociety ſent fix planks, 
Prepared by the inventor, to King- 
ſton in Jamaica, by way of expe- 
riment, and a proof was made on 
one of the piles of the pier at Pen- 
zance, which no worm or weed has 
adhered to, tho? it has lain in the 
water five years. — An invention of 
the greateſt utility to this nation.“ 
22d. Sir Robert Ladbroke, with 
3 many other gentlemen of the 
committee for building Black-friars 
bridge, went on board the caiſſoon, 
and laid the firſt ſtone of the firſt 
pier. And a medal of his preſent 
majeſty, let into black marble, was 
| likewiſe laid by defire of Sir Francis 
Goſling knight and alderman : the 
Inſcription thereon is as follows; 
On the 23d Day of June, 1761, 


KING GEORGE III. 
The firſt Stone of this the firſt Pier 
wWajs laid by Sir ROBERT 

LADBRO KE, Knight, Al- 
derman, and Chairman of 
The Committee appointed by the 
Court of Common-Council to car- 
ry into Execution the Act of Parlia 
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ment for building a bridge croſs th 
River Thames at Black friars, u 
the oppoſite Side in the county d 
Surry. | | = 
ROBERT MYLNE, Architeg. 
JOSEPH DIXON, Maſon, 
His majeſty was been pleaſed 
upon a ſurrender of her royal high. 
neſs the princeſs Amelia, to grant 
unto John earl of Bute, one of hj 
majeſty's principal ſecretaries q 
ſtate, the office of ranger and keey. 
er of his majeſty's park, called the 
New park, near Richmont, other- 
wiſe Richmond, in the county of 
Surry. 5 
Upwards of 300 priſoners þ 
from Ludgate, the two comp-*!” 
ters, and the fleet, were diſcharged 
at Guildhall by the lord mayor. 4 
poor woman, who was brought there 
in a chair on account of her il 
fate of health, in expectation of be. 
ing cleared, expired in the chair oi 
her return to priſon. _ | 
The price of beer was raiſed, to 
3d. 2 per. quart, by many publicanz 
at the inſtigation it is ſaid of ther 
brewers, on account of the new di- 
ty upon malt; but they ſoon fold 
it at the old rate of zd. as they foand 
their houſes deſerted by their cuſto 
mers. And ſoon after many ef 
them, at a meeting held by them, 
came to a reſolution to let it remain 
there. Some tumults were occ# 
ſioned thereby, in many parts af WF 
the town, where labouring and Of 


— — 2 


poor people chiefly live, and great 
In the Firſt Year of the Reign of Nlconrete 


diſcontent and murmuring eve!j 
where. Several of the Weſtminſter 
publicans were on this occaſion cat: 
ried before a magiſtrate, and fined 


5s. each, it being contrary to 40 


act paſſed in the reign of king Wi 
liam III, which fixes beer at zd. pet 
dur The publick alledge that, 
though malt and hops were, 2 
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portion for other ſums. 


HhBath, June 18. On Sunday laſt 
E the moſt barbarous murder that has 
been heard of for many years was 
committed between Hilperton and 
& Trowbridge on the body of one 
E Mary Allen, by ſeveral men, who 
ate yet unknown. It is thought 
tdey wanted to be rude with her, 
and her refuſing to conſent provok- 
ed them to be guilty of this horrid 
crime. A large quantity of blood 
was ſpilt on the place where ſhe was 
found, and a flick of an amazing 
ſize was taken out of her body, on 
its being opened by order of the 
| coroner. Humanity obliges us to 
omit many of the particulars we 
| have received concerning this ſnock- 
ing affair, leſt the mention of them 
ſhould make too great an impreſ- 
| fon on the minds of people, Se- 
| veral men have been taken up on 
| tuſpicion, but the fact cannot yet be 


proved againſt any of them. 


Letters from the Hague adviſe, 
that a lieutenant of marines, and a 
merchant's wife of Amſterdam, had 
been taken up, and committed to 
the caſtle: that the publick had 
| been impatient to know their crimes; 
| Which fince appeared from two ſen- 
| tences of the ſlates general: the 
arl: degrades the officer from his 
rank and employment, and baniſhes 
the four principal provinces of 
| Whe republick, for ſeducing the la- 
y to go off with him, and take 


him 


— —: 


years ago, at double the price 
they are now, the brewers, without 
@ :dvancing their price, made great 
fortunes, and that the additional 
duty of 38. per barrel, reduces their 
| profits but one thirteenth part of 
the whole, that is to ſay, where a 
| brewer heretofore cleared 1,300). 
he may now, notwithſtanding this 
new tax, clear 1,200], and ſo in pro- 


with her all the money and effects 
ſhe could lay hold on. Their ſe- 
cond ſentence orders the lady, in 
her huſband's name, to be cloſely 


_ confined for eight years, in a houſe 


which her huſband hath choſen for 
that purpoſe in Eaſt-Frieſlancd. 
Laſt Sunday ſome young gentle- 


men belonging to a merchant's 


compting-houſe, who were a little 
diſguſted at the two frequent uſe 
made of the bag-wig by appren- 
tices to the meaneſt mechanicks, 
took the following method to hur- 
leſque that elegant piece of French 
furniture. Having a porter juſt 
come out of the country, they dreſ- 
fed him a bag-wig, taggd ruffles, and 
frenchifed him up in the new 
mode; telling him, that if he in- 


tended to make his fagtune in town, 
he muſt dreſs himſe 


* ike '2 gen- 
tleman on Sunday. into thema! 


in St. James's Park And mix with 
people of the firſt rank. They went 


with him to the ſcene of action, and 
drove him in among his betters. 
where he behaved, as he was di- 


rected, in a manner the moſt likely 
to render him conſpicuous. All the 
company ſaw, by the turning of his 


toes, that the dancing-maſter had 
not done his duty; and by the 
ſwing of his arms, and his con- 
tinually looking at his laced ruffles 
and ſilk ftockings, they had reaſon 


to conclude it was the firſt time he 


had appeared in ſuch a dreſs. 'The 
company gathered round him, 
which he at fir took for applauſe, 
and held up his head a little higher 
than ordinary; but at laſt ſome 
gentlemen joining in converſation 
with him, by his dialect detected 
him, and laughed him out of com- 
pany. Several, however, ſeemed 
diſſatisicd at the ſcoſfs he received 
from a parcel of ”prentice boys, 

| moenkified. 


— 
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 monkified in the ſame manner, who 
appeared like ſo many little curs 
round a maſtiff, and ſnapped as he 
went along, without being ſenſible, 


at the ſame time of their own. 


means. | 

On the 4th of May, a moſt vio- 
len whirlwind of that kind common- 
ly known by the name of Typhons, 
paſſed down Aſhley river, and 
fell upon the ſhipping in Rebellion 
road, with incredible violence. See 
a full account of it in our article of 
Natural Hiſtory for this year, p. 93. 

The French miniſter at the 
Hague, in a late conference with 
the ſtates general, informed them, 


That being commanded by his 


court to make the ſtricteſt ſearch 
to diſcover and apprehend the che- 
valier de Maupertuis, who had fled 
France for the murder of his own 
brother, he had received informa- 
tion of his being at Maeſtricht : 
that the moſt Chriſtian king hoped, 
that their high mightineſſes, from 
their known equity and love of juſ- 
tice, would immediately ſend or- 
ders to the governor of that town to 
apprehend that murderer, and fend 


him to France with a guard of ſol- 


diers : that the moit Chriſtian king 
would, in return, without any pre- 
vious requiſition, deliver up M. de 
Schouenbourg. who ſome time ago 
murdered his father-in-law, the ba- 
ron de Brakel, at Thiel, in Guel- 
dres, if he ſhould ever fet foot on 
French ground.“ This requeſt 
was immediately complied with by 
the ſtates general. 1 
The clerk of the treaſury at Ma- 
drid, who by forging the treaſurer's 
band-writing, obtained a monthly 
penſion of 5000 heavy piaſtres, is 
condemned to perpetual impriſon- 
ment, with an allowance of five 
Datch ſols per day; and the tradeſ- 


men, with whom he laid out hi 


to the exchequer the full value d 


factures, 
| 2 having raiſed a ſum of mo- 
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money, are compelled to take bad 
their goods, tho? half-uſed, and pay 


them when new. OC 
They write from Rome, that i 
digging in the gardens of the coy: 
vent of St. Ambroſe, the workmen 
diſcovered part of the Flaminia 
Circus. One vault is in good pre. 
ſervation; the paintings, which 
have ſuſtained ſcarce any damage, 
are ſome of the moſt valuable re. 
mains of that monument. In diy. 
ging near the Latin-gate, two ſob. 
terraneous ſaloons have alſo beer 
diſcovered, in which were found 
four tombs with marble urns, adom- 
ed with ſculpture. 1 
Great damage was done near a0 
Kingſton in Surry, by aſtorm of 51 
thunder, lightning and rain. The 
country about Harrow, in Middle: 
ſex was laid under water; fix deer 
were ſtruck dead, by the lightning, 
in Buſhy-park; and at Bourn, in 
Lincolnſhire, hail tones fell, as big 
as pigeons eggs, and very great da. 
mage was done, as well as in many 
other parts of the kingdom, | 
The artiſts who lately exhibited 


their works in the room belonging 


to the truly laudable ſociety for 
the encouragement of arts, mant* 
and commerce, in the 


ney bythe ſale of the catalogues, 
have made the following donations, 
viz. col. to the Middleſex hoſpita 


gol. to the Britiſh lying-in hoſpital 


col. to the aſylum, and a ſmall bal 
lance to two diitrefled artiſts. 
There is a kind of warlike veſſe 
called a prame, fourteen of which 
are ſaid to be now equipping in di- 
ferent French ports. Each of thele 
veſſels has two decks; on tit 


lower are mounted twenty-ſix 9 


thirtr⸗ 


: 


— 
— 
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Wehirty-two pounders, and on the 0- 
cher three mortars 3 they are long 
©. broad, but draw-very little wa- 
er, and are rigged after the manner 
Jof a ketch. OT Th ; 

E They have beſides in Dunkirk 
E:vo bomb-ketches of a new con- 
E nation, which carry each 16 four 


E:irs, Their ſides are near four feet 
in thickneſs, and they are as long 
upon the keel as our 40 gun ſhips. 
They carry 150 men for their com- 
plement, but have conveniences to 
| carry 3 or 400, if they want to ſend 
them any where. They fight their 


which will be launched in a fort- 
I night, EN 

What the biſhop Pontoppidan has 
written concerning the growing of 
| the Naper turnep on hillocks raiſed 
in bogs, is confirmed by experience 


obtained feeds from that learned 
prelate fowed ſome upon the plain 
ſurface of a bog, in his garden at 
Bayſwater, and ſome upon hillocks, 
of two feet high, thrown up in the 
ſame bog. The hillocks are now 
covered with large and perfectly 
good turneps, whereas the plants on 
the plain ſurface are ſcarce alive, 
and form no roots. There requires 
no draining of the bog, for this ſer- 


up the hillocks is very trifling. Our 


manner, though not ſo well as the 
Norway kind; as appears by ano- 
ther hillock on the ſame ſpot, on 
which ſome are now growing. But 
tie Naper ſeed may be had in any 
quantity from Norway, as cheap as 
tne Enpliſh. The ſpot at Bayſwa- 
ter is naturally bog, taken into the 


garden for the reception of bog- 
Plants, f a 
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E pounders, and 3 fourteen inch mor- rived here with 124 jeſuits, the laſt 


ber was 140 when they embarked, 


guns below. There are two others 


Bailey, 20 received ſentence 


here in England. Dr. Hill having 


ſioners, when their lordſhips re- 


tion of ſhips and cargoes. 


given to the univerſity of Cam- 


vice; and the expence of throwing 
common turnep will ſucceed in this 


middle batchelors. 


rably acquitted, and the court were 
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A violent ſtorm which lately hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood of 
Durham, has levelled and ftrip- 
ped molt of the trees in a wood near 
that place ; its force was the more 
impetuous as it came on in the form 
of a current. "4 


" Liſbon, May 26. A veſſel is ar- 


of thoſe who were in the king's ter- 
ritories in the Indies. Their num 


but 16 died of the ſcurvy. The o- 
thers are ill of the ſame diſtemper, 
and we wait for their recovery to 
put them on board ſome foreign 
veſſels bound to Italy. 
At the ſeſſions at the Old __ * 
25m. .- 
to be tranſported, three were bran- 
ded, and one ordered to be whip-” 
ped. e =: es 2 
, The ſeveral appeals depending 
upon the Engliſh ſhips from Monte 
Chriſti, taken by our men of war, 
and condemned at Jamaica, were 
determined by the lords commii- 


verſed the ſentence of the vice-ad- 
miralty court, and ordered reſtitu- 


The four claſſical prizes annually 


bridge by their repreſentatives in 
parhament, were adjudged to Mr. 
Bates of Peter- Houſe, and Mr. Foſ- 
ter of Jeſus-College, ſenior batche- 
lors; and Mr. Norris of Caius-Col- 
lege, and Mr. Eyre of Peter Houſe, 


At a court martial at Spit- th. 
head on board the Arrogant, 97. 
capt. Amherſt, for the trial of capt. 
James Allen, concerning the loſs of 
the Speedwell cutter, by the Achil- 
les, a French man of war, (capt. 
Allen and his officers were. honou- 
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- unanimouſly of opinion that the 
ſaid cutter was an illegal capture, it 


being proved that ſne was taken in 


the harbour of Vigo. 5 
A ſalt- officer at Droitwich and 
another man having lately laid a 
trifling wager which could drink moſt 
neat rum, the ſalt-officer, after he 
had drank a quart, dropped down 
FVV 
The prize queſtion for the year 
1762, propoſed by the Peterſburg 
academy of ſciences, is, How far 
the defect: of teleſcopes and microſcopes, 
erifing from the different refrangibi- 
lity of the rays, and the ſpherical fi- 
ęgure of the glaſſes, may be amended or 
Adimi niſped, by a combination of ſeve- 
ral lenſes ? the theory to be adapted to 
praice, and demonſtrated by experi- 
KT EET ITED 27, 


* 


. The prize is a hundred ducats. 0 | 16 | 
"one ſide cement a ſmall wooden 


The memoir to be in Latin, with a 


motto prefixed, and a ſealed billet 


* Incloſed, containing the author's 
name, ſtation, and place of abode. 
It is to be tranſmitted, free, to the 
ſecretary of the academy at Peterſ- 
burg, before the iſt of June of the 
c 
Concerning the queſtion for the 
. Jear 1760, viz. To inveſtigate, by 
experiments, the refraction 75 the 


rays of light, in ſeveral bodies, both ſo- 
lid and fluid; and thence 10 find out 


Bow far the greatneſs of the refrac- 
tion is owing to the different ſpecific 
' gravity of bodies, the various cohe- 
fon of the particles, or the conſtituent 


| principle s of bodies 5 illuftrating the 


© avbole by a theory correſponding with 
the experiments —— The academy 


© Has received only one memoir, and 


as that contained no new experi- 
© ments, the collation of the. prize 
bas been deferred till ſomething 
more ſatisfactory be offered. 


1 The queſtion for the year 1761 
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was, Te determine the theory if 
diſturbances [ perturbationum] 11, 


tricity at a ſmall expence : Take: 
plate of Alſatia or Bohemia gli 
or a circular piece of Jooking-plik 


| 
| 
motion of the comets from the a 


tion of the planets, and tb demon 
rhe conformity of this to the obſerms 
tions on the comet of the yeat 1159) 
Repeated experiments at DD 


have ſhewn that the mer, or ſon 


ing inſtrument, invented at Gem. 
va by M. de Chateauvieux, fa 
half the ſeeds, augments the yn. 


duce of the land, ſhortens the fon 
ing time above three-fourths, ai 


leſſens the charges in proportion, 


Paris, May 27. Father | 
Borde, the inventor of the el 


trical ſpinette, has found a ne. 


thod of procuring à ſtrong ele: 


a foot diameter: at the centre 0 


pulley fourteen or fifteen lines i 
diameter, on which the wheel-corl 


is to paſs ; and, on the other file, 


a ſmall piece of wood turned to th 


diameter of the pulley. This plat 


is to be moved round between tuo 
points, like a globe, rubbing | 


with a ſmall ſkin-cuſhion, and th 
fringe of the conductor touching tt 
ſurface which is rubbed : This wil 


produce ſtrong ſcintillations, whic 


may be increaſed by cementing, | 
above, fix, ſeven, eight, and ef 


twelve plates of glaſs, at an ind 
diſtance from each other, and wil 


little ſkin-cuſhions between. 


Mr. Benjamin Wilſon's exper: 
ments in electricity, contained 1 


the laſt volume of the philoſophiel 


Tranſactions, tend to ſhew that gl 
is permeable by electricity; in theſ 
experiments wood properly di 


or baked till it became very browt, 
and then boiled in oil to prepen 


the return of moiſture into its EY 
| SY 


veniences for repeating it. 


ka; uſed as A non - conductor, and 
afforded ſtronger appearances than 


» 


10 In this article Mr. Wilſon, 


kdes the experiments which con- 


| firm the principle proyed by thoſe 


of the Tourmalin, relates the fol- 


la:cly made by his friend Mr. Ha- 
milton, profeſſor of philoſophy in 
the univerſity of Dublin, which, 
beſides. that it ſeems to illuſtrate 
the doctrine of reſiſtances ſo far as 
reſpects the air, may afford an a- 
oreeable amuſement to ſuch of our 
philoſophical readers as have con- 
Let a ſlender braſs or iron wire, 
five or fix inches long, be fitted in 
the middle with a circular braſs cap, 
ſuch as that in the middle of a mag- 
netic needle, by which it is fuſpend- 


ed on a vertical point; let both 
ends of this wire be finely pointed, 
and then let half an inch at each 


extremity be bent in oppoſite 
directions till they are perpendi- 
cular to the reſt of the wire, and in 
ſuch a manner, that when the wire 
is ſuſpended like a needle by its cap 
on a point of metal, they may be 


The pointed metal on which this 
wire is ſuſpended muſt be two or 
three inches long, and muſt have 
its other end fixed into a ſmall 
block of wood : then let the block 
with the wire ſuſpended on the point, 


wire will turn round with great ves 


 bocity in a direction contrary to that 
m which the electric fluid iſſues 


from its points, Mr. Hamilton 
thinks this happens from the reſiſt- 
ance of the air to the fluid that iſ- 
ſues from the points of the wire, 


and that an electrometer might be 


eonſtructed by cauſing this wire to 


| urn. round in à vertical dire dion, 


Vox. IV. 
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in a plane parallel to the horizon. 


be ſet in an electriſed hody, and the 


TT... 
and loading the wire with ſome 
ſmall weights near one of its extre- 
mities, which will be raiſed to a 
greater diſtance from the perpendi- 


cular line as the motion of the elec- . 
tric fluid is more forcible. © 
lowing, which he fays has been 


This day the new road 
from I wa B to Old-ſtreet 29th. 
was opened for all paſſengers and 
carriages, and the Doghouſe Bar 
taken away. This road 1s called the 
City Road, has a foot path on each 
fide, is well lighted, and is indiſ- 


putably the fineſt road about Lon- 


don. 
On Sunday laſt the following ex- 
traordinary affair happened at an 
eminent garde ner's at Wall worth: 
Two young birds being put into 
a ſmall wir'd cage, and ſet in the 
garden for the old ones to feed 
them, a ſnake about 40 inches 
long worked his way thro” the wire 
of the cage, and ſwallowed both 
the young birds, but by ſwallowing 
them he could not return the way 
he came : when cut open the birds 
were found in him intire and per- 


fect. without any alteration. 


Bourn, Lincolnſhire, June 27. 
On Thurſday laſt about half an hour 
before five it began to rain very 
large drops, having been black and 
cloudy for two hours or more in the 


_ weſt, which was followed by very 


large hail-ftones, and in five mi- 
nutes it increaſed and was mixed 


with large pieces of ice (a more 
proper appellation, we think, than 


hail-ſtones) of extraordinary ſize, 
and irregular ſhapes: ſome were 
taken up and meaſured eight inches 
ia circumference, numbers ive inches 
and a half, and buſhels might havs 
been gathered in the ſtreets as big 
as pigeons eggs; the confequence 
of which was, that in leſs than fiye mi- 


nutes all the windows on the weſt⸗ 


We. 
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ern aſpe& were entirely broke to 


pieces, the damage whereby, upon 
the neareſt calculation, will not be 


repaired for 150 l. Several dozen 
of pigeons have been killed by the 


hail-ſtones; all our fruits and flowers 


are deſtroy ed, the trees being ſtript 


of their ſmall branches and leaves: 
but what is much worſe, our corn 


fields is demoliſhed entirely, the 
principal part of the ſtorm falling 
on them; ſo that the damage. is 
prodigious. It came in a line about 
three miles wide, but was moſt vio- 
lent here, and in the fields on each 
fide of us. Four ſheep were killed 
by the lightning, which was accom- 
panied with the moſt dreadful thun- 
der claps that were ever heard. In 
mort, *tis impoſſible to deſcribe our 
fituation ; it can only bz imagined 


by thoſe who have ſeen or ſuffered 


by ſuch a terrible misfortune. | 
Extract of a letter from Gibral- 
tar, May 16. A few days ago 
arrived his majeſty's cutter, captain 
Ferritur, from Tetuan, who ſays, 
that when he was there, it being 
the Mooriſh feſtival, the governor, 
and all the heads of the town, din- 
ed with Joſeph Popham, Eſq; his 
majeity's conſul general; there was 
in the middle of the table a large 
diſh of Cuſſcuſſu, the general food 
of the country, the reſt of the vic- 
taals was in the Engliſh manner; 
their drink was butter-milk and le- 
monade; there was no wine at the 
table ſor fear of giving offence, it 
being contrary to their law to drink 
wine (though many will drink it to 
exceſs in private;) they eat hearty, 
and taſted almoſt of every dich. 
After dinner each drank a glaſs of 
Spaw water, and then coffee and 


rea, Capt. Ferritur ſaid they all 


ſeemed to be well pleaſed, and de- 
rlared they never ſaw ſo good a 


dinner, (though many had been in. 
different parts of Europe;) ſome 
being ſaints or religious men, ſaid 
their dining with Mr. Popham way 
an honour they never did a Chin. 
{tian before, but the great regard 
they had for the Engliſh nation, and 
particularly for the conſul general 
for his prudence ſince he has been 
in the country, induced their ac- 
cepting his invitation, and that on 
all occaſions they would protect and 
ſerve him. By all the accounts, 
there never was a conſul that main- 
tained the dignity of his function, 
or protected his majeſty's ſubjects, 
better than the preſent.” 

A merchant of Copenhagen, who 
died the beginning of this month, 
has left his fine houſe in that city, 
and a ſum of money to endow it, 
for the maintenance of twelve mer- 


_ chants daughters. ö 


By a lift publiſhed, we find that 
the Dutch have no fewer than 15: 
veſſels employed in the Shetland 
herring fiſhery, and 122 in the Ice- 
land. PR | 

Mrs. Cox, of Clerkenwell-green, 
was lately delivered of 3 0. 
rirls. And gone 
gir 
'The wife of Mr. Bandon, page 


to the late King, aged 58, of a fon, 


Her huſband 1s 70. 

Died lately. Robert Arnot, of 
Fifeſhire, within 15 days of 100 
years of age. 


A peaſant, at Millet, in Italy, 


aged 105. 


jean Jacquement, curate of Bar. 
rois, in che county of Bourbon, in 
France, aged 107, who had been 
curate of the pariſh 75 years. 

At Boſton, in New - England, 
Mr. Wilks, merchant, aged lch. 

Near Athy, in the county of 
Kildare, Mrs. Norton, aged 109 
At a time when old age is often! 


* 
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burthen, ſhe retained ſuch viva- 
city that within theſe five years ſhe 
led up a country dance at the wed- 


ding of one of her great grand 


| children, where 42 of her offspring 
| were preſent. , _ 1 

| John Ray, of Wanſton, in Hamp- 
| ſhire, aged 110. 


* 


1 M. Boreel, lately arrired as 


ambaſſador extraordinary from 


| the ſtates general to compliment 


his majeſty on his acceſſion to the 
| throne, appeared at court with his 
| new equipage. The harneſs of his 
horſes were covered with filver, and 


his horſes dreſſed in an extraordi- 


nary manner. 
At Chateauroux, near Embrun, 


| there is a boy about 13 years of 


age, whoſe name is William Gay; 
and who, if we may believe a num- 
ber of perſons, has neither eat nor 
crank any thing fince the 14th of 
April, 1760. His mouth has a lit- 
tle tincture of vermillion; a pale 
| red overſpreads his cheeks; and he 
has a ſmiling countenance. His 
| belly is, as it were, joined to his 
backbone, and he voids neither 
urine nor excrement ; he ſleeps re- 
gularly and ſoundly nine hours eve- 


ry day. Since he has ceaſed eat- 


ing and drinking, he has had the 
ſmall-pox very violently, which has 
not ia the leaſt impaired his con- 


ſtitution. He uſed to be ailing du- 


ung the time of his taking nouriſh- 
ment, and has often been thrown 
into a lethargy of three days con- 
nuance. All the food which they 
endeavoured to give him afterwards, 
be voided thro” his noſe and ears. 

Fournier, the curate of Cha- 
{eauroux, took him home to his 
vule for a whole month, and ap- 
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pears perfectly convinced of the re- 


ality of this extraordinay fact. An 


account of ſo ſurpriſing a pheno- 
menon has been communicated to 


the royal academy of ſciences. 
Rome, Jan. 7. There has hap- 


pened a very odd affair in the great 
convent of capuchins at Aicoli, 
where the monks having puniſhed _ 
their cook a little too ſeverely, he 
mixed a quantity of opium in their 

ſauce at ſupper, and when they were, 


faſt aſleep, ſhaved their reverences 
beards, and made his eſcape before 
they were able to riſe in the morn- 
ing. The poor monks are confined 


to their convent, till their beards ** 
have acquired a decent ſize, to ren- 


der it practicable for them to appear 
in public. Se 5 


Letters from Algiers inform us, 
that the Moors who inhabit certain 
diſtricts of the mountains to the eaſt 
of Algiers, having for three or ſour 


years refuſed to pay the tribute im- 
poſed on them by the dey, that 


prince had ſent ſome troops againſt 
them, under the command of an 


aga, who had already made his maſ- 
ter a preſent of a number of their 
heads, and was in purſuit of the reſt, 
who, to the number of 3 or 4000, 


had taken arms, and ſcemed de- 


termined to periſh in their rebel- 
lion. | : | | 


vy-council were ſummoned to 

meet at St. James's on the 8th, 
when the king was pleaſed to make 
a molt oracious declaration of his 
having choſen for his conſort the 
Princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburg- 


Strelitz, and likewiſe to appoint 


Tueſday the 22d day of September 
next, for ſolemnizing his coroma- 
tion; and to order, That a procla- 
mation ſhould be iſſued for notifying 
the ſame. See a full account of theſe 

. auguſt 


All the members of the pri- . 
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auguſt ceremonies of their majeſties 
nuptials and coronation, and all the 
proceedings relating thereto, in a ſe- 
parate article after the Chronicle. 
"bp A violent ſhock of an earth- 
5th. quake was felt in the Madeiras. 
Paris, June 23. Our agriculture 
and manufactories will neceſſarily 
derive ſome benefit from the uſes 
made by M. Rouviere, his majeſty's 
furrier, of the plant known by the 
name of Alpocynum or Aſclepias. It 


is originally a native of Syria. From 


the ſilky wad it affords we call it 


Soyeuſe. 
ſan has found out a method for ren- 


dering it capable of being ſpun 


and for encouragement of his uſcful 
invention, a patent has been grant- 
ed him for making Soyeuſe velvets, 


Mays, and flannels, which (as they 


day) exceed the Engliſh. For a 
pound of this wad, ready picked, 
he gives a petit ecu (about 28. 10d.) 
the ſeeds he gives away gratis, and 


calls on land-holders not to neglect 
this commendable way of getting 
wealth. — [This plant, very pro- 
bably, is our degs-bane, or /illy 


cecily.] | 
6th. Admiralty Office. Extract of 

a a letter from captain Innes, of 
the Enterprize, to Mr. Clevland, 
from the Downs. I cannot help 


informing their lordſhips of the bad 


behaviour of the maſters of the con- 
voys in general ; for the whole voy- 
age, they never obeyed any one ſignal 
that tended to keep them in their 
ſtations, and it was in vain to fire ſhot 


to compel them, becauſe they took 


care to be ſcattered about ſo much, 
that they were ſeldom within gun- 
ſnot; and when I ſhortened fail for 
the bad ſailing ſhips, moſt of the 
others kept a-head, and to wind- 
ward, often ſo far off as we could 
bat ſee their hulls, and frequently in 
2 | 


The abovementioned arti- - 
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the mornings, the Enterprize way 
the hindmolt ſhip of the fleet, ex. 
cept one or two bad failing ſhips, 


that I made my ſtudy to keep fight 


of, In the. night-time I did fir 
ſome ſhot at them, in hopes i 
would put them in mind of doing 
their duty, according to the inſtruc. 


tions they received from me, but 


inſtead of that, I had the mortifics- 


tion to ſee my ſignals, which were 


made in the king's ſhip, diſobeyed 
with contempt, and found it was in 
vain to throw away any more powder 
and ſhot at them, as I might have 
fired all that was in the ſhip, without 
anſwering any end. J may venture 


to ſay, if the ſhips that loſt company 


with me, had kept to their ſtations 
as they ought to have done, ſo many 
ſhips would not have been taken, as 
1 brought home ſome of the work 
ſailing ſlips in the fleet.“ 

More complaints of this kind hare 
been made within the courſe of this 
year. . 5 

There were lately dug op in 
Kintbury church-yard, in Berkſhite, 
ſome hundreds of ancient fivet 
pieces of coin, which were found 
under a ſkull, The grave-digger 
fold thoſe that fell to his ſhare for 
168. Gd. Many of them are much 
valued by the curious. 

A lady of the dauphineſs's houſe- 
hold, having lately ſtolen ſome of 
her lace and jewels, is to. be conlit 
ed the remainder of her lite in 
cloiſter at Rennes. Of three other 
ladies who were ſuſpected, one died 
of the fright, one has loſt her ſenſes 
and the third is at the laſt extre 


mitvy. 


We hear from Madrid, th 
on the 22d of May, a royal edict 
was publiſhed there, with orders 
that all the flreets of that capital 


are to be paved in the ſam? — 
| b 
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+: in London and Weſtminſter, with 


| foot-paths on both ſides for the 


ſſengers; and that four large and 
beautiful cauſeways are Hkewiſe 


ordered to be made from Barcelona, 
Cadiz, Valence, and Gallicia, lead- 


ing to Madrid. And a duty of a 
Dutch florin per quintal is laid on 
ſalt, in order to ſupport the ex- 
pence of making the ſaid roads. 
Hamburgh, June 26. They 
write from Hanover, that they have 
received advice there from London, 
that his Britannick majeſty is de- 
termined ts pay off all his grand- 


father's debts in that electorate, 


which, together with the arrears, 
may amount to 5 oo, ooo rixdollars, 
and one third of which is going to 
be paid directly. „„ 
» Early this morning a fire 
9 broke out at the houſe of 
Mrs, Kennedy, in Mancheſter-build- 
ings, near Cannon-row, Weſtminſter, 
which conſumed that houſe, and the 


houſe of miſs Dawſon the dancer, 
and a houſe in the fiſh-market, and 


damaged ſeveral others. 


Extract of a letter from Mull, one 


of the Weſtern Iſlands in Scotland, 
dated June 29. On the 26th 
inſtant our neighbour Colin Muir 
Campbell, his ſon, myſelf, and a 
few other friends, making a party of 
pleaſure, went in our boat to the 
land of Coll, in order to go a 
fowling among the rocks, when 
Mr. Campbell's ſon, who had 
mounted almoſt on the top of a 
rope-ladder, in order to examine 
ſome holes wherein ſeveral large. 
towls, as big as geeſe, had neſtled, 
as he was reaching out his hand in 
order to lay hold of one, the bird 
charged near a pint of oil in his 
face, which blinded him ſo, that 
loſing his hold, he fell down, and 
ws killed on the ſpot. Anoiber 


.- 1880 
of our friends too, who was begin- 
ning to mount the ladder juſt before 
this melancholy accident happened, 
was thrown down, and broke his 
arm by the ſhoulder-bone, beſides 
which he was otherwiſe much bruiſ- 
ed. Theſe birds are near as big as 
a ſwan ; they are ſo rank that no- 
body eats them, but are ſought af. 


ter for their oil, according to their 


bigneſs, they containing from a pint 


to a quart of this liquor in them: 


and if the perſon that goes to take 
them happens not to ſeize them 
properly, they diſcharge it upon him 
out of their throat, and by 
means often ſave themſelves from 
being „„ , - 

Paris, June 2. The general hoſ- 
pital, to which the foundling hoſe 


pital was united by Louis XIV. in 
1670, having taken into conſidera, 
tion the great expences of the hoſe 
pital, found that the number of 


foundlings which were taken care 
of by the ſtate 100 years ago, did 
not exceed 5 or 600; and that at 
preſent they amount to qgooo, of 
which at leaſt 6000 are with wet or 
dry nurſes; that moſt of the pirls 
remain at the Saltpetriere, [the 
place, we ſuppoſe, aſſigned for their 
reſidence] till they reach 25, and then 
diſpoſe of themſelves as they pleaſe; 
that the boys when they come to 


man's eſtate, are without a trade or 


profeſſion, and diſperſe themſelves 
as vagabonds overall the provinces of 


the kingdom. 


For the remedy of theſe abuſes, 


it was unanimouſly reſolved, that 
children ſhould ſtill be received as 


uſual, and ſent to nurſes in the coun- 
try : that when they attained the 
age of ſix years, a proper number 
of both ſexes ſhould be taken to 
ſerve in the houſe belonging to the 
hoſpital in Fauxbourg St. Anoints 

K 
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and the houſe de la Couche. That 
the others ſhould be placed at that 
age with burg hers, labourers, ſhop- 
keepers, or tradeſmen, who ſhould 
apply for them, till they attained 
the age of 25 
* ſhould give with the boys, till they 
were 12 years old, 40 livres by the 
year; zo livres from the age of 12 
to 14; and with the girls 40 livres, 
till they compleated their 16th 
year. And on their firſt receiving 


the ſacrament, 30 livres to cloath 


them : that their maſters and miſ- 
treſſes ſhould give an account of 
them to the board, every ſix months, 


and of their progreſs in religion 


and other neceſſary knowledge, and 
ſuffer them to contract no matri- 
monial or other engagement, with- 
out the conſent of the board. 

_ © "Theſe reſolutions being preſented 
to the king, and his majeſty finding 
that they tended to promote popu- 


Jation and the culture of the ground, 


was pleaſed to order, that male 
foundlings, of the age of 16; and 
Rey qualified to bear arms, ſhall 


e admitted to draw lots to ſerve in 


the militia, in the room of the ſons, 
brothers, or nephews, of the perſons 
who bring them up, who ſhall be 
exempted from ſerving : and that 
this exemption ſhall extend to all 
others who ſhall bring up the chil- 


dren put out by other hoſpitals, 


communities, &c. throughout the 
kingdom. | 

Extract of a letter from the ſame 
place to an Engliſh gentleman. 


„ You expatiate very eloquently 


on the endowments of your young 
king; we are not totally ignorant 
of them here; for my part, I can 
ſeparate the qualities from the per- 
ſon, and eſteem virtue in a heretic ; 
but give me leave to relate to you a 
ſingular inſtance of the favour which 
TIS. 17 | 
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men of genius enjoy under the a, 
ſpices of Louis le bien aime. Som 
perſons, as creditors of M. Crehil. 
lon, the celebrated writer, took on 
them to get an attachment laid 
both on what copies were in the 
hands of the bookſellers and of the 
players, of his tragedy of Catiline, 
On this, the tragedian preferred 
petition to the king's council, ſet. 
ting forth, that to claſs the produc. 
tions of the mind among ſeizable 
effects was a thing unheard of; that 
ſhould ſuch an abuſe take place, 
they who had devoted themſelves to 
ſtudy, in order to make themſelves 
uſeful members of ſociety, would 
not publiſh works, often very vs 
luable and of importance to the 
ſtate. A torturing caſe ! that moſ 


of the votaries of literature ſtand in 


abſolute need of the produce of ther 


* compoſitions - and that in France, 
the fees of counſellors, the per 


quiſites and emoluments of perſons 
of liberal proſeſſion, were ner 
allowed to be ſeized. On this at 
act of council was iſſued againſt hi 
preſumptuous arreſt, which was pub 
liſhed with this title:“ Act of the 
king's council of ſtate in behalf 0 
the ſieur de Crebillon, author 0 
the tragedy of Catiline, declaring 
that the productions of the mind at 
not ſeizable,” 

Cologn, June 26. A letter from 
Liſbon, dated the 1<th paſt, fajs 
All our regiments are learning 
new exerciſe; and orders are give 
to raiſe recruits in all parts of tit 
kingdom, in order to put ourſelvs 
on a reſpectable condition, tho' tht 
funds for that purpoſe are very de. 
ficient. The pay of the army 1s 4 
months in arrear ; and tho? all tit 
coffers have been ſwept, there Þ 
not enough to make them a pF 
ment; and there are ſtill — 
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| the perſons who furniſhed corn laſt 
year to the troops in the province 
of Alanteja, the ſum of 400,090 


| cruſades {about 28. 6d. each.] The. 
advantages derived from the erection 


of companies do not anſwer ex- 
pectation. The Maranham com- 
pany is {till in arrear. The O porto 
company, tho' they do not know 
et what their gain is, regu- 
Jarly pay every year to the count d 


Oyeras the free gift of 70,000 cru- 


ſades. The king hath juſt granted 
to that miniſter, and his heirs for 


erer, a penſion, payable out of the 


cuſtoms at Paco d' Arcas.“ 
Extract of a letter from an officer in 
colonel Frazer's regiment, dated 
St. Valier, near Quebec, Feb. 19. 
WH © You may eafily conjecture, 
WE that the ſeveral parts of this coun- 
WE try which have been traverſing for 
WE theſe two years, are, with the cala- 
mities of war, greatly ruined, and 
is poor inhabitants reduced to the 
' WE greateſt extrem. ties and want; 2 
great number of whom would cer- 
; WF tainly have periſhed this winter, 


had not a moſt humane act of Bri- 


eich generoſity been ſhown them, by 
collecting among ourſelves money 
Or buying the neceſſaries of life for 
bdeſe needy wretches. Eyery pri- 
ate man, ſerjeant, corporal, and 
drum in our regiment, has of their 
own accord, contributed one week's 
„day for the relief and ſupport of 
1 theſe diſtreſſed Canadians : eich 
0  fubaltern officer has given 11. each 
captain 31. and the major 51. ſterl. 
ſo that we are now returning good 
for evil, and entirely forgetting 
their ſcalping ſo many of our coun- 
trymen laſt year. | 


quantities of bever, partridges, &c. 
and begin to be very fond of Eng- 
iſh money. They of this neigh- 
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bourhood in every reſpect live like 


tainments, 


“The Indians bring us in great 
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the Canadians, have their houſes 
built and furniſhed after the ſame 
manner, plough their ground, ſaw 
their cora, &c. and are more induſ- 
rious in the chace than they; they 


all ſpeak French, and have a hand- 
ſome church in their village of Lo- 


retto, where I kave ſometimes been 
to ſee their ceremonies and enter- 
which are curious e- 
nough.“ 4 1 

Other accounts from Quebec by 
the ſame conveyance ſay, that the 
troops there enjoyed good health, 
and that it being winter no ſhips had 
arrived there for four months, tho“ 
they had conſtant exprellzs acroſs 


the lakes. 


A great ſtorm of thunder 


and lightning fell at Bough- 11th, 


am in Norfolk, about 11 o'clock, 


which ſtruck upon an oak belong-. 
ing to Roger North, Eſq;in a 
piece of ground called Brown's 
wood, in that pariſh, 

The oak meaſured about 30 
feet neat timber in the body, 7 2 
bark of which was clean taken off 
by the fury of the lightning in a- 
bout 40 pieces; ſome of which 
were near a yard in length and 6 
inches over in breadth, ſome leſs; 
many of theſe pieces of bark were 
drove thirty yards from the tree, and 
ſome lay under it. e 

The body itſelf was ſplit in 
pieces longitudinally, ſo that in 
ſome places one could eaſily get two 
fingers into the fiſſure or crack, 
in another a whole hand ; in ſome 
parts one piece 'was drove almoſt 


out, ſeemingly as big as a man could 


well lift, others but juſt crack'd; in 
ſhort, the operation was unaccount- 
able, but ſeem'd like the exploſion 
of gunpowder, only here was no vi- 
fible marks of diſcolourment, or 
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any ſulphureous ſmell. The place 


where the igneous matter went 


into the ground from the tree, mak - 


ing a hole like the ſcraping of ſome 
dog was very viſible ; but there was 
no ſmell, nor had the lightning any 
great effect among the roots; it is 
ſuppoſed the force was almoſt ſpent. 
The lightning had no imme- 
diate effect upon any of the arms or 
ſmall twigs, nor was the head of the 
tree hurt ſaving from ſecond cauſes; 
for the bark being totally ſtripped 
off, che leaves and arms muſt die of 
courſe. The manner how this in- 
flammable material (come it in 
whatſoever ſhape providence plea- 
ſes) operates, I imagine will be 
ſome time a ſecret amongſt our phi- 
loſophical virtuoſi. e 
Ihis ſtorm continued with little 
interruption till late the day follow - 
ing, in the evening of which it 


greatly ſhattered, during divine ſer- 


vice, Siſland church near Loddon 
in the ſame county. The north 
ide of the church fled from the o- 


ther parts about four inches. The 


clap which did this damage was at- 


tended with a very great concuſſion 


of the air. Many other places ſuf- 
ſered greatly by the ſame ſtorm. 

At three o'clock, the right hon. 
the lord mayor, fix aldermen, and 
twelve commoners, attended by a 
committee of the grocers company 
waited. on his royal highneſs the 
duke of York, to preſent him with 
the freedom of that company and 
the city in gold boxes of one hundred 
guineas value each. They were re- 
ceived in a polite obliging manner, 
and all had the honour to kiſs his 
royal highneſs's hand. It is neceſ- 
ſary that every perſon ſhould be free 
of ſome company of the city pre- 
vious to his being admitted to the 
freedom, for which reaſon the gro- 
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. cers were introduced to his 70% 


margin thereof, with the arms of the 
Tight ſide, and thoſe of the chan. 
gold box in which it was incloſed 


lowing is a deſcription of the de. 


emblematically repreſented in the 


compliments in the following man- 


highneſs before the common coy. 
eil. The freedom of the city d 
London was finely wrote on vellun 
by Mr. Champion, enriched wid 
ſeveral emblematical figures on the 


city of London emblazoned on the 
top, thoſe of the lord mayor on tie 


berlain on the left, and the iy 
ſeal affixed to the bottom. The 


was of very fine workmanſhip, ang 
the lid of it richly. chaſed ; the fol. 


vice thereof: His royal highneſ 


character of a Roman admiral, fit. 
ting on a pile of naval ſtores, with 
a riſing ſun behind the city preſent. 
ing him a freedom; two figure 
repreſenting religion and liberty in 
union, and Mercury as deity of 
commerce by their ſidg ; a view df 
the ſea, and Nepturie triumphant, 
with the Britiſh croſs on his grident, 
and the temple of Fame og a rocket 
a diſtance ; and the whole encom- 
paſſed with a fiſhing-net jn:erwoven 
about the mouldings.” The fle. 
dom of the grocers company Ws 
alſq finely wrete on velium by Mr. 
Champion; and Mr. John Alet- 
ander their clerk preſented thel 


ner: 1 
„May it pleaſe your royal high 
nn, 1 
In teſtimony of the dutiful 2. 
fection of the worſhiptul compat 
of grocers of the city of London 
for their illuſtrious ſovereign, à 
out of the grateful reſpect they ber 
your royal highneſs, on account © 
your many eminent virtues n 
great love for this your native con, 
wry, they moſt humbly requeſt 15 


wr. aa, wg 4 


* 
* 


our royal highneſs will be pleaſed 
o honour this company by the ac- 
eptance of the freedom thereof,” 


he company, preſented the copy 


hiohneſs addreſſed himſelf to the 
committee, inthe following manner: 
« Gentlemen, N 

« [ receive with pleaſure the 
reedom of the grocers company, as 
an inſtance of their duty to theking, 
and as a diſtinguiſhing mark of their 
attention to me ; and I ſhall always 
be happy in any opportunity of 
ſhewing them my regard.” 

The grocer's company being with- 
drawn, the lord mayor, and com- 
mitee of common council were in- 
troduced, and after the recorder 
had paid their compliments, the 
city comptroller (in the abſence of 
the chamberlain) preſented the 
freedom to his royal highneſs, who, 
upon receiving it, ſpoke as follows: 

My lord and gentlemen, 

It is with pleaſure I receive 
this compliment from the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common 
council of London, as a freſh in- 
tance of their duty to the king, 


their attention to me. I ſhall think 
myſelf happy in any opportunity of 
ſhewing my regard to the city of 
London, and in promoting its trade 
and proſperity ; and I ſhall always 
exert my beſt endeavours in that 
profeſſion to which I belong, and 


e with the reputation and inde- 
B of this commercial coun- 
ry » ; 7 | | $4 5 
The ſociety for the encourage- 


ment of the arts, &c. adjudged a 
premium of Gol. to the rev. Mr. 
Gainſborough of Henley in Oxford- 
ſire, for the beſt mode! of a tide 
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of his majeſty to Mr. J. Meyers. 
Then John Lane, Eſq; maſter of 


of the freedom, and his royal 


that one of them might be ultimately 
fixed on. e e TEOES 


Princeſs Royal at the Nore, during 


a very long tail, and appeared to 


and as a diſtinguiſhing mark of 


time it ebbed more than a foot per- 


which is ſo eſſentially connect 


| 


1 
mill; and the gratuity of 20 guineas 
for the beſt drawing and lIikeneſs 


The committee having ſelected 
four of the many fine drawings of- 
fered on this occaſion, they were 
this day laid before his majeſty by 
the duke of Devanſhire, in order 


The right reverend Dr. "SL 
Thomas Sherlock, lord bi- „ 
ſhop of London, &c. departed this 
life, aged 82, a prelate of moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities, and the greateſt 
goodneſs of heart and life, _ 

At a quarter paſt eleven ich. 
at night, a comet was ſen 
off the quarter of his majeſty's ſnip 


near half a minute, very bright 
and light, but the clouds, being 
thick, obſcured it preſently. It had 


the E. S. E. 1 

About ſix in the aſternoon, the 
inhabitants of Whitby in Vork 
ſhire were greatly ſurprized at an 
extraordinary flux and reflux of 
the ſea. It was then quite calm. 
and tho' a little more than half 
flood, the tide roſe and fell four 
times ſucceſſively in about a quar- 
ter of an hour. In the harbour, 
at the bridge, which is half a mile 
from the head of the pier, the firſt 


pendicularly; the ſecond time, about 
eight inches; the third time, about 
fix inches; and the fourth time, 
about four inches. Nearer the ſea 
it was yet more conſiderable; and 
we are credibly informed, that the 
water adjoining to the pier feil 
more than two feet the firſt time 
it ebbed. This extraordinary phæ- 
nomenon was not only obſerved 
in the harbour, but alſo upon the 
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open ſea, where the fiſhing boats 


were very ſenſible of it, and ſeem- 


ed greatly ſurprized at the uncom- 


mon agitation they perceived in the 


waves. 


The Prince George, capt. Reed, 
of 24 guns and 108 men, has taken 
and carried into Camerina bay, a 
French outward bound Eaſt India 


ſhip of 600 tons, 22 guns and 208 


men, laden with ſtores, after an ob- 
ſtinate engagement, in which the 


Prince George had but 7 men 


killed, and the French upwards. 


of 60. 


By an enquiry making in the 
different departments of his ma- 


jeſty's houſhold, &c. it is ſaid ſome 


 impoſitions have been detected, 


which will occaſion a ſaving of near 
100,000]. per annum. | 


Extract of a letter from Vienna, 


June 24. 
* A letter from Carlſtadt, the 


capital of Croatia, gives an ac- 


count, that about two leagues from 
Segua, a ſtrong town of that pro- 
vince, ſome herdſmen meeting to- 


gether near a hill covered with 


wood, made a fire to warm them- 


ſelves with large branches of trees 
they tore down. 


Unhappily the 
wind blew ftrong from the north; 
the flames were carried to ſome 
old oaks, which took fire in an 
inſtant, and one tree catching fire 


from another, in leſs than an hour 
the whole wood, containing above 
10, ooo arpents {1800 feet ſquare 
each] reſembled one vaſt funeral 
2 When the flames gained the 
heart of the wood, a great number 


of wild boars and wolves, ſome of 
them of a monſtrous fize, came 
ont of their dens with horrible 
ſhrieks and howlings. Soon after, 
the ſouthern part of the hill opened 
with a frightful noiſe. The aper- 
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to jaſtify what the ancients han 
being deſcended from a younpe 


an account of the reduction of Pon 


captain Douglas arrived with tie 


m ind of lieutenant governor Mel: 


2 
- 


5 


ture was about 15 feet deep, aj 
10 in diameter; and out of it ry, 
ed, with impetuoſity, a ſtream g 
liquid matter on fire, which hy 
dened as it ran, and formed a m 
of 7 or 800 quintals. This mate 
is a mixed metal, compoſed of c 
per, iron, tin, and filver, and j 
ſaid to be moſt beautiful. If th 
fact be truly related, it is probabh 
the Corinthian braſs, and will fery 


ſaid of that famous compound.” 
General count Laudohn, 
who commands at preſent the I 
empreſs queen's forces in Sileſia, o 
tained not long ſince an avuthenti 
certificate from North Britain of jj 


branch of the ancient family 
Lowdon, of Lowdon, in the ſlin 
of Air. BEES 

This morning the honour- , 
able captain Monckton ar- * 
rived at Whitehall from India wit 


dicherry, &c, and in the evening 


following letter from the ripht ho. 
nourable lord Rollo, to the right 
honourable Mr. ſecretary Pitt. a0 
Roſeau in the iſſand of Do b 
minique, June 8, 1701, n 
8 IN, 
I had the honour of writing to you . 
on the zd inſtant from Guadalupt; ü 
and I then informed you of tit e 
reſolution I had taken to proceel 
directly to attack the iſland of Do 
minico, with the few North Amt: 
rican troops which had arrived, and 
the reinforcement furniſhed by g& 
vernor Dalrymple, under the col 


vill. I accordingly failed from tt 
road of Baſſeterre, under the eſcot 
of commodore fir James Doug's 
with four ſhips of the line, and ſot 

| —— frigates 


rigates, on his majeſty's birth day, 
nd arrived within a league of Ro- 
au about noon on the th; when 
ve judged it beſt to ſend a ſum- 
nons to the inhabitants; to which, 
fer their recovering ſomewhat of 
Ibeir conſternation, and having ſent 
two deputies, probably to amuſe 
1s, they returned a negative anſwer, 
Banned their entrenchments and 
batteries at and above Roſeau, and 
repared to fland on their defence : 
| thereupon gave immediate orders 
or the troops to land ; which was 
fected very ſpeedily, and in the 
pelt order, much owing to the diſ- 
ofition of the boats, and poſition 
ff the king's ſhips, very judicionſly 
directed by the commodore; and, 
agrecably to orders given, there was 
not one ſingle cannon or muſquet 
iſcharged, till the enemy began 
o fire juſt before our landing. The 
troops formed quickly on the beach, 
and while part ſoon after poſſeſſed 
he town, the corps of grenadiers, 
conſiſting of the companies of the 
4th and 22d regiments, command- 
ed by colonel Melvill, ſeized a 
flanking battery, and part of an 
adjoining entrenchment, which had 
been abandoned. The enemy an- 
noved us with ſome popping mul- 
quetr; from behind trees and buſhes, 
and fired from time to time from 
their battery, overlooking their en- 
trenchments, the town and ſhore. 


peared to me, that the troops might 
be extremely harraſſed, and ſuffer 
even great loſs, during the night, 
by the cannon and muſquetry of 
tie enemy, from the entrenchments 
werlooking the town; as alſo, that 
the enemy might be much rein- 
forced before morning; and having 
a exceſſive ſtrong country in their 
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It was now pretty late, and it ap- 


RYour, with four entrenchments be- 


(139) 
hind, and above each other, might 
make a great defence, I judged 
it beſt therefore to order them to 
be immediately attacked by the 
grenadiers, ſupported by the bat- 
talion troops, which was accord- 
ingly done, with ſo much order, 
rapidity and reſolution, that the 
enemy, with very little loſs, were 
driven ſucceſſively, in great confu- 
ſion, from all their entrenchments, 


from their batteries, and from the 


head quarter above it, where co- 
lonel Melviil immediately took poſt 
with the grenadiers. We took there 
M de Longprie, the French com- 


mandant; their ſecond officer, M. 
de la Couche, and ſome others, 


with a quantity of powder. 


1 lay myſelf at their advanced 


poſt during the night, having eſta- 


bliſhed a communication, by pro- 


per guards, with the reſt of the 


troops who poſſeſſed the town. 


Next day I eſtabliſhed my head 


quarters in Roſeau, and have been 
ſince much employed in receiving 
the oaths of ſubmiſſion and ſur- 
render of arms from the neareſt 
inhabitants, as well as in diſpatch- 
ing orders for that effect to the 
diſtant quarters; the landing of 
military ſtores and proviſions, the 
quartering of troops, and the pre- 
paration to occupy and entrench 
a defenſible poſt, have been the 


chief objects of my attention hi- 


therto. © 5 1 

1 ſhall ſoon have the honour of 
tranſmitting to you more particular 
accounts of this iſland; but muſt 
inform you, in the mean time, that 
as it was carried by aſſault, I gave 
them no other terms than a pro- 
tection, till his majeſty's pleaſure 
ſnould be known, obliging them 
firſt to deliver up all their arms, 
and to ſwear allegiance to his ma- 


jeſty.. 


£ 
$ 
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jeſty. Five hundred of the inha- 
bitants, among which are the cap- 
tains and militia officers of the 
quarters. with moſt of the prin- 
cipal planters, have delivered up 
their arms, and ſworn ſubmiſſion, 
for which I have granted them a 
protection, till his mayeſty's further 
pleaſure ſhall be known. The 
native Caraibs, who inhabit a rug- 
ged quarter on the windward part 
of the iſland, ſeem to like their new 
maſters, and are to deliver up their 
arms in a body. „ 
I cannot conclude without having 
the plea ure of aſſuring you, that 
the greateſt harmony has ſubſiſted 
between his majefty's ſquadron and 
the troops under my command 
and that I have experienced the 
greateſt zeal, and moſt chearful ſup- 
port from the commodore, who alſo 
very much favoured the attack, by 


a briſk and well directed cannonade. 


As to the king's troops, I cannot 
enough applaud the coolneſs and 
intrepidity with which they acted 
on the occaſion. \ 
It is probable, that this will be 
delivered to you by capt. Douglaſs, 
of his majeſty's fourth regiment, 
ho, notwithſtanding very bad 
Health, came upon this ſervice, and 
was preſent in the attack ; but, 
being become much worſe, now 


returns, with my leave, to Guada- 


loupe, Jam, &c. 

12 : Ror.10. 
Admiralty-Office, July 21, 1761. 

Captain Innis, of his majeſty's 
ſhip the Arundell, arrived here 


zjaſt night, with the following 


account tranſmitted by comma- 
dore Sir James Douglas, to Mr. 
Clevland, dated on board the 
Dublin, in the road of Roſeau, 
Dominique, the 13th of June, 


— 


1751. 
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panied by a land officer, with | 
people in the town; and ſoon after 


the iſland; 


declared they had come to a deter 


upon which IT ordered the ſhips to 


cordingly made for landing tit 


difficulty of the undertaking. The 


On the 4th of June I failed fre 
Guadaloupe with the troops we hy 
for Dominique, with the Dubly 
Belliqueux, Sutherland, and Mon. 
tague, and on the 6th in the for. 
noon arrived off Roſeau, when 
ſent a lieutenant on ſhore, accon. 


manifeſto, ſigned by lord Rollo au 
myſelf, addreſſed to the princip 
inhabitants, and all others reſiding 
in the neutral iſtands of Dominique, 
which was read by the officer to the 


two of the inhabitants of moſt not 
came off in the boat to me, why 
ſeemed, upon the whole of ther 
converſation, not to be diſpleaſed 
at our ve pong. to take poſſeſſion of 

ut in the afternoon, 
when they were, put on ſhore, ve 
found the people were ſpirited 9 
by the governor, Monſ. Loneprie 
to ſtand upon their defence, and 


mination to defend themſelves: 


anchor as cloſe in as poſſible, and 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions were 2. 


troops, which was effected about 
five in the evening, under the c-. 
ver of the ſhipping ; and notyitt 
ſtanding the enemy had 4 entrenct 
ments upon the face of a ſteep hill 
with two nine pounders in the up: 
per one, lord Rollo, at the head d 
his troops, and colonel Melyill, a 
the head of the grenadiers, with 
ſurpriſing alertneſs and intrepidit, 
drove the enemy from their el. 
trenchments and battery, with tit 
loſs only of eight men killed and 
wounded, and made themfeive 
maſters of Roſeau, and the ach- 
cent places of defence, in 2 ue 
too ſhort to be conceived from tle 


refikanC 


in our power to bring them to 
uch terms as we pleaſe; and they 
re flocking from all parts of the 
land, to take the oath of allegi- 
nce to his majeſty king George. 

M. Longprie is a priſoner, with 
bree other of the principal people. 
t is with pleaſure I aſſure their 


nen of the navy and army. 

. Major Wedderburn arrived 
70. at St. James's with an account 
pf a very ſignal advantage gained 
he 16th by his majeſty's troops 
ver the French in Germany; and 
is majeſty was pleaſed to order 
ublick prayers of thankſgiving for 
heſe ſo remarkable ſucceſſes. _ 
A letter from an officer of dif- 
inction in the allied ariny to a noble- 
an in town, concerning the above 
battle, concludes thus: Though 


help adding the moſt tragical hiſtory 
pf a family I ever heard: from 


tenant-generals killed, the duke de 
Havre, his father in-law, was. one, 
his uncle was another; and two 
drothers lieutenant-colonels, killed 
by the ſame ſhot; himſelf and 
whole regiment priſoners : all paſſ- 
ng within his particular view.“ 
Copy of the orders Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunſwick delivered after the 
day of the battle of the 16th of 
July, . | | 
July 17, 1761. His ſerene high- 
neſs duke Ferdinand of Brunſ— 
wick has been praciouſly pleaſed to 
Order lieutenant colonel Beckwith 
to ipnify to the brigade he has the 
[onour to command, his entire ap- 
probation of their conduct on the 
izth and 16th, 


The foldier-like perſcverance of 


_ >= oY — * * * 
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eſſtance the enemy made, has put 


rdſhips of the good underſtanding 
ubſiſting between the officers and 


ery prolix in my detail, I cannot 
miral Holmes, having in- 


Rouge I had it: of the two lieu- 


3 
the Highland battalions, in reſiſting 
and repulſing the repeated attacks 
of the choſen troops of France, has 


deſervedly gained them the higheſt 


The ardour and activity with 
which the grenadiers puſhed the 
enemy, and the trophies they have 
taken, juſtly entitle them to the 
higheſt encomiums; and the intre- 
pidity of the little band of High- 
landers merits the greateſt praiſe. 

Lieutenant colonel Beckwith begs 


leave to add, that the humanity and 


generoſity with which the ſoldiers 
treated the great flock of priſoners 
they took, in his opinion, does them 
as much honour as their ſubduing 
the enemy. „ 

[The little band of Highlanders 
abovementioned were commanded 
by captain Patrick Campbell, of 
Barcaidine, of colonel Campbells. 
regiment. ] I or Ee 

Admiralty office. Rear ad- 28th. 


telligence that ſeveral ſhips of war 


of the enemy had failed from Port 


Louis the 5th of June; as alſo that 
the St. Anne French ſhip of war 
had failed from Port au Prince on 
the ſame day, he diſpoſed ſeve- 
ral ſhips of his ſquadron in ſuch. 
a manner as he thought moſt like- 
ly to meet with thoſe of the ene- 
my. In the morning. of the 
13th, the Hampſhire fell in with 


the St. Anne to windward, and 


chaſed her right down upon the 
Centaur to leeward. Upon diſco 


vering the Centaur the St. Anne 
hauled up, and was kept between 


the two ſhips till ſhe was run 
quite in ſhore, and becalmed about 
a league to the northward of Don- 
na Maria Bay, when the began to 
fre her ſtern chace. Soon aſter 
one o'clock the Centaur got cloſe 

along- 
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along-ſide the St. Anne, when ſhe 
ſtruck her enſign. She is a very 
fine ſhip, conſtructed for 64 guns, 
and had on board fix 24 pound- 
ers, 26 twelve pounders, and 8 


eight pounders, with 389 perſons; 


was commanded by M. Aguillon, 
and was carrying home a cargo 
of indigo, coffee, and ſugar, to 
the value of nine million of French 
„ OE 

The ſea flowed at Plymouth 
about 18 inches in about two mi— 
nutes, and immediately ebbed with 
the ſame rapidity. This extraor- 
dinary flux and reflux continued 
the whole day. The ſame was ob- 


ſerved at Penzance, and at Car- 


rick, Dungarvan, and Waterford in 


Ireland, as appears by the follow- 


ing letters. He 
Penzance, July 20. Laſt Tueſday 
we had an uncommon hot day, 


and very calm; and between the 


place and Marazion, diſtant about 
three miles, the waters were agi- 
tated in an uncommon manner. 
Sometimes it would run in paſt 
its uſual bounds, and return again 
with great ſwiftneſs, and continued 
in this manner moſt of the after- 
noon. Towards evening the ho- 
rizon began to be cloudy, attend- 
ed with thunder and lightning; 
and at half paſt ſeven there was 
the. fierceſt flaſh of lightning, at- 
tended with the loudeſt clay of 
thunder that ever I heard. At 
Ludgvan, about three miles from 


hence, the lightning ſtruck down 


one of the pinnacles of the tower, 


forced in one of the doors of the 
porch, and into the church, and 


battered the pulpit and canopy, 
threw down one of the tables of 
the commandments at the altar, 
and did a great deal of other da- 
mage. It is imagined, that if the 


the flood. At Dungarvan, theft 


roſe much higher than it was & 


in 19 hours and 22 minutes; k 
was allowed 20 hours. 


ſhipping there, as ſervants to th 


notwithſtanding the moſt diligu 


ecuted at Pennenden heath, 


in Yorkſhire; 
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tower had not been a very fray 
built one, it would have been ly 
in ruins. | 

_ Carrick, July 31. Laſt Tueſh 
about four o'clock in the afterno 
the waters of the river Sure 1 
four feet, in the ſpace of five n 
nutes, thirty miles from the f 
and to which the tide comes, þ 
happened about two hours af 


flowed and ebbed five times 3 
ternately, between four and iy 
o'clock the ſame evening, and on 


ſerved to do in the greateſt ſpri 
tides. FM 

A perſon in Leeds rode his cn 
mon hackney, from thence to Hil 
and back again, which is 130 mit 


Upwards of 100 young {ello 
ſent to Portſmouth in order to tax 


Britiſh colonies, have been ſtoppe 
and ſecured, but the perſon wi 
hired them is not to be found 


ſearch has been made for him. 
IJ wo malefaQors were ex- 


near Maidftone, for forging ſcameti 
Willis b | 

About fix in the evening, the 
was a terrible ſtorm of 1iplitnm( 
thunder, and rain, at a vill 
called Sowerby, near Halli 
the whole to 
was by the thunder agitated in! 
dreadful manner, which threw il 
inhabitants into the utmoſt conlit 
nation, and many were bro 
down ; ſeveral ſheep in an adjolk 
ing croft were ſcorched to deal 
by the lightning, part of the un 
was burnt and torn of, no ode 


marks of violence appearing 1 
= 7 teh, 


m; the ground in many places 
« forced up as with a plough, 
others many ſurprizing aper- 
« were made in the earth, which 


ith, The lightning penetrated 


the pavement, and many of 
pieces hit the dwellers on the 


eived any capital damage. 


nurſe, ſhe was likewiſe taken ill 
er the ſame manner the next 
y, when ſhe went home and died 


zen, but the gentlewoman re- 
ered, Upon enquiry, this ac- 


gentleman of Straſbourg, the 
n and Jordſhip of Riechſhoffen 
the Lower Alſace, being the 
t patrimonial eſtate ſhe poſſeſſed 
France. 5 | 

Berlin, July 14. A young wo- 
an, aged 23, of a brown com- 
exion, and ſtrong features, who 


th honour, hath been diſcovered in 
nee Henry's camp. Her name is 
ne Sophia Detzleffin, born at 
reptow on the Rega. In 1757 ſhe 
| her father's houſe, and came 
Colberg, where ſhe enliſted in 


dee militia, and ſerved fix months, 
one afterwards enliſted in prince 
off ederick's regiment of cuiraſſiers, 
ai ich ſhe ſerved two years. In 


Kirmiſh near Bamberg, ſhe was 
bunded in her right arm with 
labre, She afterwards fqugbt in 
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med to be of an aſtoniſhing 
o one houſe in particular, tore 
and ſhoulders, but, thro' the 
rcy of God, not one in the town 
A few days fince a gentlewo- 


n, near Leiceſter-fields, was ſud- 
ply taken ill; and ſending for. 


dn after, not having proper care 


lent was found to be occaſion- 
by uſing a copper ſauce pan, 
m which the tinning was worn 


The empreſs queen has ſold to 


th ſerved in our troops four years 
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the battle of Kunnerſdorff. Since 


that time, the corps ſhe belonged 


to returning to Saxony, ſhe fell 
dangeroully ill there, and was ſent 


to the hoſpital at Meiſſen. After 


her recovery, having no opportu- 


nity te rejoin her regiment, ſhe 


enliſted in a battalion of grena- 
diers which ſuffered much in the 


actions at Strehlen and Torgau. 
In the laſt of thoſe battles, ſhe 
received two wounds in the head; 
was made priſoner, and ſent to the 
hoſpital at Dreſden. When ſhe re- 


covered a little, ſhe found means 
to eſcape out of the hoſpital, and 
paſſed, without being diſcovered, 


thro' the Auſtrian poſts, but in- i 


ſtead of going to join her corps, 


ſne enliſted with colonel Colignon, | 
who ſent her to the regiment of Le 


Noble's volunteers, in which ſhe 
ſerved two months. One of her 


comrades accuſing her (but with- 
out foundation) of ſtealing from 
him 14d. fterling, a ſubaltern put 
her under arreſt: this ſhe could 
not digeſt, and ſending for her 
lieutenant, acquainted him with her 


ſex, and told him, that, during 
four years ſervice, ſhe had never 
been put under an arreſt, nor re- 


ceived a blow for negle& of duty, 


that ſhe could not put up with 


this laſt indignity, and would ferve - 


no longer. 


The war that has ſo long ſub- 


ſiſted between the Genoeſe govern: 


ment and the malecontents of Cor- | 
ſica, is approaching faſt towards 
a concluſion. 


The Genoeſe, no 
longer in a capacity to maintain 
the war, have publiſhed a mani- 
feſto, by which they offer a ge- 
neral pardon to the revolters, upon 
terms of ſubmiſſion ; but this has 
been ſo far from producing the de- 
fired effef, that it has inſpired the 


| males 3 


- 
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malecontents with freſh courage, 
who upon this occaſion ſurround- 


- ed the houſe of the Sieur Marti- 


netti, colonel in the ſervice of the 
republic, who had diſperſed mo- 
ney very freely among the inha- 
bitants of Finmorbo, allowing the 
poorer ſort 15 ſols a day, forced 
the Genoeſe mediators to fly for 
ſhelter to the fortified towns, ſeized 
ſome of their retinue, they hanged 
five in terrorem, beſides three ſailors 
who were hardy enough to bring 
over an. executioner from Genoa. 
and hanged in effigy the officer who 
proclaimed the republic's propoſal, 
General Paoli, who has ſo long and 


ſo bravely fought for the liberty of 


his countrymen, has been requeſted 
by his officers not to expoſe his per- 
fon any more to the dangers of war, 
and the people, out of their zeal 
to recover their independency, have 
ſubſcribed a 13th of their income 
towards defraying the expences of 
the war, Two galliots have been 
built in order to cruiſe upon the 
Genoeſe merchant ſhips, from the 
apprehenſions of which, ſome of 
the warieſt among the Genoeſe ſe- 
nators have propoſed to free the 
ſtate by diſpoſing of all their tight 
and intereſt in the iſland of Cor- 
ſica to a neigbouring prince. 
A ſheep's-head woman, near the 
Seven dials, was lately delivered of 2 
children, two days after her deli- 
very, ſhe went to her buſineſs, 
And a jeweſs in Apate's paſſag e, 
Houndſditch of two children, and 
in two hours after, of two more. 
Died lately. At New Hampſhire 
in New England, the widow Sarah 
Rawlins, who was married at 19 
years of age, and lived with her firſt 
1 27 years; in which time ſhe 
had 14 children: ſhe alſo lived 27 
years with her laſt huſband, All 


A 
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ſumed by fire, at Fincham, in 


one of the tranſports at Portſmay 


dearly loved, and who, after ſpe 


him in all that time, ſhe was dl 
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her children lived to have chil 
of their own, and ſome them w 
2 The number 
er children, grandchildren, 
great grandchildren, at her dec 
amounted to 259, of whom 18:4 
now living. 8 
John Newell, Eſq; at Micky 
ſtown, Ireland, aged 127, gm 
ſon to old Parr, who died att 
age of 152. 


AUGUST. 
os Several houſes, &c. FO con- | 


Norfolk. 1 
As a ſerjeant was lately exem 
ing ſome of the ſoldiers on ba 


he obſerved one of them, who wa 
by the name of Paul Daniel, ha 
more prominent cheſt than oi 
nary. After the firings were on 
he ſent for the perſon to the cab 
when telling his ſuſpicions, that 
was a woman, and inſiſting up 
ſearching him, after ſome evaia 
the ſoldier confeſſed her ſex. 
account ſhe gave of herſelf i 
that having a huſband whom! 


ing a plentiful fortune, by vl 
means they were both reduced 
beggary, inliſted in a marching! 
giment, and had been in Germ 
two years: having not heard fi 


mined to range the world in ie 
of him; and being informed 
we were ſending more troops ond 
ſhe came to a reſolution of enten 
as a ſoldier, and was now 1ncow 
able that the diſcovery of ber 
ſhould prevent her deſign. 

Plymouth, July 31. By 40. 
nual cuſtom, the right worin 


the mayor, many of the coe 
| | in 


2 


on, 2nd ſeveral others, rode cut 
is day to the Head Ware, from 
Lhence this town is ſupplied with 
ater, brought by a current of al 
Loft twenty miles, by the ever me- 


he year 1581, was an inhabitant 
ere, and mayor of the town, and 
; tradition has it, in the year 1590, 
hen the water ran before his own 


n, for joy tuat he had obtained 
is defired end. 5 
The following cargoes of ſix 


Dutch man of war the Loo, Which 
rrived the 18th of July, in the 
Texel, from'Curacoa, will ſerve to 
hew what quantities of French pro 


oms, viz. 537 bales of cocoa, 195 
erons ditto, $179 bales of coffee, 
532 hogſheads of ſugar, 4365 
icks of logwood, 12540 hides, 


XC. 5 : 

The honourable Francis Fauquier, 
teputy governor of his majeſty's pro- 
rince of Virginia, has procured a 
ery public-ſpirited law to be paſſed, 
jn the aſſembly of that colony, for 
liſtributing annually the ſum of one 
houland pounds in the way of pre- 
mium for promoting the principal 
ommodities that province is capable 
pf raifing, and which hitherto have 
been ſcarce- attempted, for want of 
ſuch an immediate encouragement 
@ by this law is ſecured to the in- 
Wuſirious and ingenious planter, 


Annapolis in Maryland, April 


at the plantation of Mr.Jokn Booth, 
In St, Mary's county, Mr. Booth 
having juſt left home, in order to 
ſettle accounts with the ſheriff, a 
negroe man, whom he had bought 


alt ſummer, attacked a negroe 
Vol. IV. ee 
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norable Sir Francis Drake, who in 


dor, dipt his ſcarlet gown there-. 


ips, under the convoy of the 
erty are imported in Dutch bot- 


73 bales of Porto Rico tobacco, 


16, On Tueſday the 7th inſtant, 
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wench, and beat her head to pieces 


with a maul, and would have kill- 


ed a negrce boy, but he ſaved him- 
ſelf by ru aning; when he had Eill- 
ed the negroe woman, he went in- 
to the houſe and murdered his miſ- 
treſs, beating her head to pieces, 
and with en axe ſplit the head of a 
little boy, about three years old, his 
maſter's ſon, as he lay ſleeping in bed. 
He immediately went away, and is 
ſuppoſed to have put an end to his 


own wretched life. Mrs. Booth, 


and the negroe wench, were both 
advanced in their pregnancy. 
Letters from Dominico dated 
June Stb, 1761, adviſe, that the 
cath and goods found in the town 
of Roſeau only, were valued to a 


great amount, and were lodged in 
the warehouſes, under different 


locks, by the land and ſea officers, 
till they ſhall receive inſtructions 
from England how to act therein. 
The ſoldiery and failors availed 


themſelves of the plunder ; but that 


was chiefly conſined to a little caſh, 


cloaths, and proviſions of all kinds. 


A moſt violent ſtorm of thun- th 
derand liphtning,attended with lk 
hail, did incredible damage to the 
corn in the neighbourhood of Ben- 
field in Northamptonſhire, Many 


of the hail-ſlohes, or rather pieces of 


ice, weighed a pound each, and 
broke the windows wherever they 
fell. | e 
Extract of a letter from Paris, 
July 24. The king came on 


Tueſday to the parliament, where 


the princes of the blood, and the 
peers of the kingdom were afiem- 


bled by his orders, and his majeſty 


there held a bed of juſtice. He de- 
clared on this occaſion the neceſſity 
of continuing ſtill for two years (to 
the end of 1763) the double capi- 
tation and the third tweaticth ; af- 
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ter which the chancellor propoſed 
in the king's name, the borrowing 
of twenty-ſeven. millions upon the 
farm of leather, at an annual inte- 
reſt of 3 per cent. and the capital 
to be reimburſed at the end of nine 
years, The votes being afterwards 
colleted, and found unanimous, 


the two edicts in queſtion, and de- 


claration of the king, were regi- 
ſtered, with the clauſe, © The king 
holding his bed of juſtice,” All 
being finiſhed, his majeity roſe, 
and ſet out on his return to the callte 
of Muette. On leaving the city, he 
was ſaluted by diſcharges of the 


cannon of the Baſtile and the royal 


hoſpital of invalids.“ | 
The above edict for prolonging 


the poll-tax for two years, ſuffici- 
ently proves the diſtreſs of that 
kingdom, ſince it was ſuch, that 


the parliament, notwithſtanding 
their zeal for the king's ſervice, re- 


fuſed to regiſter it ; ſo that his ma- 
jeſty was obliged to come in perſon 


to the parliament-houſe, to cauſe it 
to be regiſtered before him. To 
ſoften the minds of the people, the 


preamble of this edict was in theſe 


plauſible words, | 
% Louis, &c. &c. We have hi- 


therto ſupported a war rendered 


indiſpenſible by juſtice and honour: 
animated by a fincere deſire to pro- 
cure our ſubjects a ſolid and laſting 
peace; we have agreed with the 
belligerent powers on a congreſs, 
the ſucceſs of which cannot be 
doubtful, if each of them would 
therein diſcuſs their iterets with 


that ſpirit of equity and modera- 
tion, of which our plenipotentiaries 
will ſet an example: but the greater 
ſoundation there is for our hopes, 
the more we are obliged to put our- 
ſelves in a condition to refit our 
enemies, that at the ſame time we 
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jects, new reſources to oppoſe thi 


curing to us thoſe reſources, w 
have the more readily adopted i 


ſome Greek prieſts, jealous of thee 


zeal, endeavoured to perſuade then 


- 


are occupied about a peace, thy 
may know, that if they rejeq 
we are always ſure of finding int 
love, as well as courage of our ſib 


efforts. DE END 

The prorogation for two yey 
of a tax, which is attended with 4. 
molt no expence in collecting, hy. 
ing the moſt natural method of f. 


* 2 
&. 5 


A letter from Ancona gives th 
following tragical account: then 
was in the neighbourhood of Bagnj 
the capital of Boſnia, three convent 
of the brothers of Minor-obſervay 
tins of the order of St. Francis 


religious, or poſſeſſed with a fen 


to prefer the communion of th 
ſchiſmatic patriarch of Conſtant 
nople to that of the holy father 
but all their attempts proved van: 
then, in their fury at this diſap 
pointment, they impaled a guards 
an of the three convents, beheaded 
a biſhop of that order, and twenty: 
five religious, and ſet fire to tie 
moſt conſiderable of their cloyiters, 
The guardian martyr ſurvived thre: Wt! 
days, and was a witneſs to the ſu iſo 


ferings of his twenty-ſix brethren, e 


exhorting them to the laſt to perle 


vere to death. This account ö WW! 
confirmed by letters from Dalmati. Wt 

Letters from Coningſberg bring WW! 
2 confirmation of the hemp war. 
houſes being conſumed by fire, 00 Wl 


the 1oth pait, by which 400,000 
pood of hemp, amounting in tie | 
whole to between 6 and 7 thouſand | 
tons, was deſtroyped. A Food 3 Bll 
about 26 Ib. Engliſh. | 
A navigation being com- „g. 

pleated from Lynn to North- 
| ampbon, 


5 


pton, the ſame opened this day, 
ad 38 barges, laden with coals, 
E. preceded by a band of muſic, 
nd adorned with flags and ſtream- 
rs, came up with the greateſt eaſe to 
je public wharf, at the ſouth bridge. 
We hear of 2 remarkable initanca 
fa gentleman's approbation of the 
d Roman method of adoption in 
ne John Smith, Eſq; of (we think) 
Dyerton in the county of York, 
Ind which, as the caſe ſtood with 
im, cannot but be a piece of cha- 
iy approved of by every judicious 
perſon, This gentleman, lately 
fecenſed, was poſſeſſed of an eſtate 
about 700-1. a year, and having 
one but very diſtant relations, ex- 
ept a filter very ancient, left 5091. 
W year to a clergyman of his ac- 
zuaintance, with 7 children, with 
ll his perſonal eſtate, ſuppoſed to 
mount to 7 or 8000 |, paying an 
annuity of 300 l. a year to 
liter aforeſaid, for her life. 
s the clergyman is a very worthy 
man, and beloved by all that know 
bm, and poſſeſſed of bat a mode- 
Tate living, it meets with every 
one's approbation, and they with 
be had made him his oaly heir; as 
the other 2001, a year will go no 
one knows where, or be fwallowed 


bis 


— 
— 


1 Up in law. 
e According to. the laſt advices 
from Perf ue: e ee 
| tom Perſia, prince Heraclius had 
12, made himſelf maſter of the city of 
1. Cu 
g endiſchi by afault, after ſubdu- 
e 


ng Erivan (the ancient feat of the 
ſophis) which he had taxed at 
10,000 gold. ſequins per annum. 
After theſe victories, Aſſad, the 
moſt formidable of his competitors, 
came, with all his family, to pay 
domage to Heraclius, who. doubt-, 
mg his ſincerity, ſhat him up in 
de caltle of Teflis, where (from the 


n . 
ue! policy of that country) it was 
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thought moſt of them would ſoon 


end their days. 


A diſpute having happened g. ; 
between the farmers of Kings. * 
Langley and the Iriſh reapers, about 


wages, the royal foreſters, quartered 
at Watford, were ſent for, and a 


great ſkirmiſh enſued, in which ſeve- 
ral were wounded, Six were taken 
and commited to St. Alban's, jail, 
and the reſt were diſperſed. 
Some of theſe afterwards made a 
riot in the iſle of Ely. . 

They write from Padua, that his 
grace the duke of Marlborough had 
been there ſome weeks; and that 
the celebrated Dr. Righellini had 
extracted from his eye a black par- 
ticle, hard, elaſtic, concave on one 
ſide, and convex on the other, and 
about the ſixth part of an inch in 
length, which gave bim infinite 
pain night and day. The opera- 
tion had the deſired effect. 

Eis grace Dr. Joon Gilbert, 


a + ba. 
lord archbiſnop of Vork, pri- 1885 
mate of England, lord kigh almoner 
and privy counſellor, departed this 
lite. : 


Likewiſe prince Henry of Brunſ- 


wick Wolſenbuttle, a fon of the 


reigning duke, and nepbew to 
prince Ferdinand, of bis weunds 
in 2 late battle, | 
The priſoners in the Savoy, to 
the number of 209, mutinied, and 
were with diiculty got under by 
tie guard, after ſeveral ſhot being 
bred, and much blood ſpilt; an 
unconcerned ſpectator looking 
down from the top of the priſon 
was taken for one of the rioters, 
ſhot at, and killed on the ſpot. | 
A tender from the Britiſh herring 
fiſnery arrived at Bremen with 225 
barrels of the firſt pickled herrings- 
caught this year, which were fold 
at a high price, * Er 
NN Twenty 
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Twenty Engliſh ſhips caught, 
this ſeaſon, but 11 whales; 
ſhips, but 6 whales. Whereas 138 
Dutch flups caught 287. 
; The priſoners in Ludgate 
Kak. were removed to the Don: 
don workhoule in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, in order that Ludgate may 
be decorated againſt the approach- 
ing lord mayor's day. | 
The example of the king of Den- 
mark has engaged a private gentle- 
man of Copenhagen to devote the 
ſum of 200 rixdollars, for four 
prizes of 50 rixdollars each, for 
the beſt anſwers by ſubjects of Den- 
mark, to the following queſtions, 
to be delivered before the feaſt of St. 
John, 1562, viz, 
1. Why have we abſolute need 
of a divine Redeemer? © 
* 2, What are the advantages 


and defects of the Daniſh language, 


compared with the German and 
French languages? | 

„ 3. To what point fathers, 
without prejudice to the ſtate, may 
and ought to inſpire their children 
with love for the publick weal? 


4. Which countries have been 
the moſt happy, thole where the 


writing upon public œconomy has 
not been permitted, or 
where every one has had that li- 
berty.“ 5 
en ſenſible ſhock of 
9" an earthquake was felt all 
over the ifland of Guernſey, accom- 
panied with a rumbling hollow 
noiſe ; and tho' the wind was eait- 
erly, a violent {well of the ſea ſet 
in, all on a judden, from the ſouth 
weſt. 

At Cumbernauld, in Scotland, 
they have lately had a violent ſtorm, 
attended with thunder and light- 
ning, which have done great da- 
mage to the pianting, and killed 
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7 Scotch 


hogs, they refuſed to touch it, 


Rev. Dr. Thomas Wilſon, pr. 
bendary of Weſtminſter, are, fy 


tion, The advantages of a ſafe, h. 


'——- Senior batchelors ; Mr. Bates 


thoſe 
move the ſhips attending the demo 


pains and ſkilful manner in which 


bomb, has directed the deſtroying 


above 1000 crows ; upon exim 
nation it appeared, that their boys 
were all broke, and their fleſh quit 
black, and when offered to tþ 


Oxford, July 11. The lubjech 
appointed for the current year, fn 
two orations to be ſpoken in th 
theatre for the prizes given by th 


the Latin oration, Salus populi, f. 
prema Lex, For the English on. 


norable and laſting peace, 

The four claſſical prizes annual 
given, by their repreſentatives i 
parhament to the nniveriity of Can. 
bridge, have this year been at 
judged to the following gentlemen, 


of Peter Houſe ; Mr. Foſter of e. 
ſas College, brother to the late I. 
Nathaniel Foſter —-— Middle bat 
chelcrs; Mr, Norris, of Caius Col 
lege, fon of Anthony Norris, Ei; 
of Barton; Mr. Eyre, of Pee 
Houſe. | CES 
Extract of a letter from com- 
f * P FA]. St 
modore Keppel, to Mr. Clev- 

land, dated in Belleiſſe road, the 

28th of July, 1761. 

„ yetterday received letters fro 
fir Thomas Stanhope in Baſque road, 
extracts of which I here encloſe you. 
The enemy's ſecond attempt to k. 


lition of the works of Aix has been 
as ineffectual and diſgrace ful to ny 
as their firſt was. The indefatigat? 


captain Chaplen, of the Furnace 


the enemy's fortifications and wok 
upon the iſfand, has been ſuch, ti 
it would be injuſtice in me not? 
acquaint their lordſhips of it. Tie 


Wy 
whole is now finiſhed, or Wii © 
Gat 


dy of being ſo, when it will be 
unneceſſary to keep the ſhips any 
onger ſo near the iſland; and 
the enemy may then, if they pleaſe, 
take a view of the ruins.” 

Extract of a letter from fir Thomas 


dated in Baſque road, July 22, 
1761. w = 

« Yeſterday -morning, about 8 
clock, the ſix prames that were 
in the Paſſe de Filles, attended by 


ber of launches, crowded with men, 
dropt down upon the firſt of the 
ebb, and placed themſelves between 
the iſle d' Ent and Fort Fouras, from 
whence they played on our ſhips 
in Aix road, with 12 mortars, and 


non, till paſt 2 o'clock, when the 
reception they had met with from 
his majeſty's ſhips obliged them to 
retire with diſgrace to their former 
ſtation, | | 

J herewith incloſe you the re- 
port of captain Parker, of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Buckingham, who direct- 
ed the operations on this ſervice.” 
Extract of a letter from captain 


hope, dated in Aix road, July 22, 

| 1761. e | 

a © At 7 o'clock yeſterday morn- 
ing, the enemy's ſix prames looſed 


their topſails, and got under way, 


attended by ſome row-gallies, and a 
number of large boats and launches 
full of men. They flood towards 
us with a land-wind, in a cloſe line 
head; and from that motion, and 
tne number of men, I judged they 
intended to attack us with reſolu- 
tian; but they ſoon hauled their 
uind, and brought up a regular 
me upon the ſhoals, about two gun- 
0% from us, and at a quarter pat 
| | 


! 
i 
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o began to bombard. In leſs than 
Stanhope, to commodore Keppel, 


dome row-gallies, and a great num 


upwards of 70 pieces of heavy can- 


Parker, of his majeſty's ſhip 
Buckingham, to fir Thomas Stan- 
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half a hour they got the diſtance 
exact, and we veered away, to be 
out of the range of their ſhells ; but 
we found that when we veered, they 
weighed anchor, dropped with the 


tance; on which, all the ſhips hove 
a-head, expecting that they had 
[neared us ſo much as to bring them 
within reach of our cannon, and we 
imagined that ſeveral of our. ſhot 
ſtruck them. At half an hour after 
11 our own long boats, and thoſe 
of the ſhips in Baſque road, came 
to aſſiſt us; and the ebb-tide being 
almoſt ſpent, we prepared to warp 
nearer the enemy: about the ſame 
time the Actæon, Fly, and Blait 
ſloop joined us: the two latter 1 
ordered to keep under ſail, and the 


former to range along the prames, 


and to pive them her broadſide as 


ſhe paſſed, in order to amuſe mem, 


and draw their attention from the 
boats employed in carrying, out 
warps, and from throwing ſaells at 
the line of battla ſhips, many of 


which fell as near as poſſible with 


out touching. 
At half paſt 12 the Actæon ran 
aground on the tail of the Pall- 


Bank: the boats were immediately 


diſpatched with ſtream ancHors, and 
hawlers to her aſſiſtance, and about 


2 o'clock ſhe floated. This acci- 


dent prevented all the ſhips from 
warping, except the Naſſau, who 
was directed to cover the Actæon; 
and ſhe laid out warps, which obli- 
ged five of the prames (the tide of 


flood now making) to retreat to 


their former moorings, and the other 
to get under the cannon on the 8. 


int of Ol 
point of Oleron. 2 


bardment, captain Chaplen threw , 
from the Furnace 32 ſhells which 


were extrerzely wel! directed. Thi 
75 | 


tides, and ſtill preſerved their di{- 
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this morning one of the five prames 
dropped with the flood above the 
men of war in the river. | 
„ Before I conclude this letter, I 
muſt beg leave (in juſtice to cap- 
tain Ourry) to acquaint you, that 
he executed my orders with the 
greateſt bravery and refolution, and 
ſhewed a ſpirit atd addreſs becoming 
the character of a Britiſh officer. 
* The Actæon had 4 men killed, 
and 1 wounded, and a great part 


of her rigging cut. One of the fore- 


_ puttock-ſheowds, and the mizen- 
top-ſail braces of the Buckingham 


were ſhot away. One of the ene- 
my's ſhells fell under the Naſſau's 


counter, lifted the ſhip a little, drove 
in two trunnels, and ſhook her whole 
frame. Several ſhells fell alſo very 
near the Monmouth and Bucking- 
ham. We are now certain of the 
weight of metal which the prames 
© Carry, one of their ſhot being on 
board the Actæon, and weigh up- 
wards of 38 lb.“ 
Captain Elphinſton, of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Richmond, gives an ac- 
count in his Jetter dated in Yar- 
mouth roads the gth inſtant, that 
while he was on the coaſt of Nor- 
way, he took a French privateer 
called le Facheur, with 6 carriage, 
and 8 ſwivel guns, and 40 men, 
with one ranſomer on board. 


Twent -two country tranſports, 


all healthy young fellows, who were 
ſome time ago taken by the French 
in their voyage to America, and 
reſuſed, it is ſaid, to inliſt with them, 
being fince retaken and brought 
from Portſmouth to the new goal 
in Southwark, were delivered from 
thence, having received the king's 


free pardon, on condition of ſerving 


as ſoldiers in his majeſty's 49th re- 
giment of foot now in Jamaica. 


Since the conqueſt of Canada, 


ſee ſome af the divine works of 


tives of this country; and is tie 


as uſuel; at Northampton 3, bat 


REGISTER 
Great Britain is become the ſup. 
piter of great part of Europe with 
furs : from Flanders ſeveral large 
orders have lately come over; and 35 


from Ruſſia orders have been fe. 
ceived of the like kind, as that C: 


country cannot produce all the WF 
{kins its inhabitants make uſe of. fo 


The world may expect ſoon to | 
Raphael, engraved by Mr. Strange; 


that gentleman has, on account of 
his extraordinary merit, met with z 
diſtinguiſhed reception at Rome: 
Prince Rezzonico has not only ob. 
tained permiſſion from his uncle the 
pope, that ſcaffolding be erected in 
the Vatican, ſo that Mr. Strange may 
make what drawings he pleaſes; 
but allo afigned him a genteel 2. 
partment in that palace, during his 
reſidence there. This attention to 
the merit of a Britiſh artiſt cannot 
tail of being agreeable to the ns- 


more remarkable, as the late pope 
had, by an expreſs edick, forvid that 
any ſcaffolding ſhould be creQd, 
becauſe the painting had beer much 
damaged by thoſe who were for 
merly indulged with that conve- 
nience, 

At the aſſizes of Abingdon, two 
perſons were capitally convicted; 
at Winceller 10, one of them or 
murder, who was executed as uſaal, 
and 5 vere reprieved ; af, Worcer- 
ter 2, but reprieved ; at Maiditone 
two; at Exeter 7, two for murder; 
at Buckingham 1; at Saliſbury 2, 
one for murder, who was executed 


— — —ö 


afterwards reprieved; at Bly |» 
Who was repricved ; at Monmou! 
4, who were all reprieved ; ® 
Thetford 1, but reprieved ; for 
Yorkſhire, 2; at Croydon 4-3-0 
Glouceſter 5, two for murder, who 


3 2 n ee „ „ © ym, ©y 


wele 


were executed as uſual, and one of 
the others were reprieved ; at Wells 
zj at Warwick 1 3 at threwſbury 1, 


who was Teprieved ; Chelmsford, 
Cambridge, Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Dorcheſter, Lewes, Hereford, Hert- 


ford, and Oxford aſſizes, proved 
maiden ones. | | 

At the aſſizes at Warwick, were 
tried, before Mr. juſtice Foſter, two 


actions upon the ſtatute of 2d 


George II. for bribery and corrup- 


tion at the late election of mem 
bers to repreſent the borough of 


Tamworth in parliament; when 
the juries (Who were ſpecial in each 
action) brought in verdicts for the 
plaintiffs. | 9 
The princeſs of Brazil was ſafely 
delivered of a prince, to the great 
joy of the Portugueſe nation. 
Admiralty office. Extract of 


$29; -- ; M 
2 letter from ir Charles Saun- 


ders, vice admiral of the blue, to 
Mr. Clevland, dated in Gibraltar 


Mole, on board his majeſty's ſhip 

the Neptune, July 20, 1761. 

« Itis with the greatelt pleaſure 
that I defirg you will acquaint their 
lordſhips, that capt. Proby, in the 
Thunderer, who was cruizing off 


Cadiz with the Modeſte, Thetis, and 


Favourite loop, in order to intercept 


the Achilles and Buffon, has fal- 


len in with and taken thoſe ſhips, 
and brought them into this bay. 
On looking into Cadiz, on Thurl- 
day morping the 14th inftant, he 
miſſed the French ſhi ps, and at two 
in the afternoon of the 16th ke diſ. 
covered them, Cadiz then bearing 
E. N, E. 1-4th E. diſtant nine 
leagues : about one in the morning 
of the I7th, the Thunderer came 
up with and began to engage the 
Achilles, who ſtruck after an action 
of about half an hour, Cadiz, then 
bearing E. 1-half S. diſtant 19 
leagues. The Thetis came up with 
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account as ſoon as poſſible. 


dangerous Way. 


"MY 
M0717 
the Bouffon about ſeven the_ſame 
morning : they engaged alſo about 
half an hour, when the Modeſte 
coming up, and firing ſome guns, 
the Bouffon ſtruck. The Thunde- 
rer is pretty much damaged in her 
maſts, yards, ſails and rigging, had 
17 men killed in the action, and 
113 wounded, 17 of which are ſince 
dead. The Thetis has alſo ſuf- 
fered in her maſts, rigging, &c. but 
had not one man killed or wounded, 
I cannot yet aſcertain the loſs oi the 
enemy; we are ſending their 


wounded to the hoſpitals, of which 


I will ſend you a more particular 
The 
ſecond and third lieutenants of the 
Thundererare among the wounded, 
and the former of them in a very 
Captain Proby 
alſo received a flight wound in his 
right hand.“ OO 
Tranſlation of a letter from prince 
Ferdinand to the merquis of 
Granby, on occaſion of the be 
haviour of ſome of the Britiſh 
troops in an affair on the sth., 
inſtant. _ | | 
Convent at Buhren, Aug. 6, 1761. 
My Lord, 

I think it my duty to acquaint 
your Lordſhip how much I admire 
the valiant and brave conduct of 
Lord George Lenox with the pt- 
quets, and of major Welſh, with his 
batalion of grenadiers yeſterday, in 
the attack of the poſt and village of 
Weſten. I. beg your lordſhip will 
be pleaſed to ſignify to them my 
moſt grateful acknowledgments, and 
that theſe two gentlemen would do 
the ſame to the brave troops who 
were led on by commanders of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed va'our. | = 

J have the honour to be, with 
the molt perfect reſpect, my lord, 
&c. 


2) 4 Copy 
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Copy of the marquis of Granby's 
letter to major Welſh, com- 
manding the iſt battalion of Bri- 
tith grenadiers, 
Campat Haarn, Auguſt, 1761. 
e Sin, | ; | 
You will perceive, by the copy 


of the letter I have rhe pleaſure 


to encloſe to you, how much his 
ſerene highneſs admired your be- 
haviour, and that of the 1% bat- 


talion of grenadiers under your 


command, at the attack of the poſt 
and village of Weſten, on the 5th. 

« You will, therefore, according 
to his ſerene highneſs's deſire, teſ- 


tify ,to the troops his extreme ap- 


probation of their diftinguiſhed 
bravery and firmneſs, and likewiſe 
my thanks in the ſtrongeſt manner. 


Ke. 
GRAN BT.“ 


Extract of a letter from on board the 1 5 
Switi.ur2, in Baſque road, July 


As the love and ſtudy of anti- 
quities 15 one of the moſt prevailing 


taſtes of this aye, I could not de- 
lay acquainting you of ſome very 
valuable gems, medals, and coins, 
which were diſcovered a few days 
ago by our miners, who are em- 
ployed in deſtroying, in an effectual 
manner, all the facings of the baſ- 
tions and curtins of the fort at 
Aix, together with the large caſe- 
ments. As the moſt valuable part 
of the curioſities are in Sir Thomas 
Stanhope's poſſeſſion, who no doubt 
intends them for the Britiſh mu- 
ſeum, I can only give you a ſhort 
deſcription of thole I was ſo fortu- 
nate as to view, which were pieces 
of gold and ſilver, many of them 
irregularly cut about the edges, and 
near to the thickneſs of our hxpence. 


Thoſe of ſilver had a piece ot Bac- 


Jam, with the greaceſt regard, Sir, 
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chanalians impreſſed on one fide , 
the other contained the figure of 
Ceres, with her cornucopia ; from 
whence ſeem: d to be iſtuing ſum. 


mer fruits, with cauliflowers, cab. 


bages, lettuces, &c.—Thoſe gf 
gold had on one fide a Venus ridin 
on a ſea-horſe, and the other ſide 
had the repreſentation of a nay 
tournament, or race upon the wa- 
ters, reſembling thoſe practiſed at 
Venice in the carnival ſeaſon, 
As this late noble fortification 
in the iſland of Aix is very near 
Oleron, from whence all our ma- 
rine cuſtoms and laws were derived, 
and whoſe inhabitants have been 
eſteemed expert ſailors, for theſe 
goo years paſt, and theſe iſlanden 
have enjoyed very great privileges, 
with reſpe& to commerce, I hope 
the antiquarians will find many uſe. 
tal curioſities from this diſcovery,” 
In the night between the zd and 
4th. init. a fire broke out in x 
tradeiman's houſe at Stutgard, the 
duke of Wirtembere?s capital, near 


the piace where the archives ate 


kept. In lefs than fix hours the 
houle where it began, with forty o- 
thers, were entirely conſumed, and 
the whole city put in the utmoſt dan. 
ger. The damage amounts to upwarcs 
of 300,000 florins Many of the in. 
habitants endeavouring to fave their 
effects, loſt their lives, and other 
were much hurt. The author ol 
this fire being ſeized was thrown in. 
to a dungeon, where next day he mac? 
away with himſelf. But his corpis 
was laid on a ſledge, and after de. 
ing dragged thro' the princes 
itreets of this city, was ſuſpenc:8 
on the common gallows. _ 
By a calculation made in i 
college of commerce, at Peterioe'; 
of the goods contumed by tre © 
the 29th of June, O. S. it ppc 


_ 
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that the following quantities have 
been burnt, viz. about 11,200 tons 
of different ſorts of hemp; about 
50 tons of flax of all forts ; about 
3500 tons of hemp oil, and 97,200 
matts. | 

Letters from Corſica by way of 
Leghorn, of the 2oth ult. ſay, that 
the inhabitants of that iſland are 
determined not to enter into. any 
accommodation with the Genoeſe, 
but to declare themielves a free 
and independent people; and, up- 
on condition that the Genoeſe will 
deliver up all the fortified places 
they have poſſeſſion of in that iſland, 
the Corſicans will pay all the debts, 


both capital and intereſt, that may 


be due to that republick from 
them. — On the other hand, they 


tell us from Genoa, that the re- 
publick is determined to carry on 


the war with the utmoſt rigour a- 


gainſt the Corficans, both by fea and 


land; and that ſeveral Genoeſe veſ- 
Ils have ſailed, and others will 
ſoon fail for that purpoſe. | 
Charles Town, South Carolina, 
May 30. The pernicious conſe- 
quences of too free an 1mportation 
of negroes into this province, hav- 
ing lately become the ſubject of ſe- 
nous conſideration of ſome public- 
pirited gentiemen : a motion was 


lately made in the honourable the 


commons houſe of aſſembly, for 
ave to bring in a bill, laying an 


additional duty on all negrocs and 


other ſlaves thereafter imported; 
Jud ſuch a bill has accordingly 
deen brought in this day. The du- 
iy propoied to be laid, we hear, 
Kul amount nearly to a prohibition ; 
ande is thought the bi-! w:ili pats 
ad take place very ſoou. 

Captain Ports, of the Jui;u: Ce- 
ur, from [im 4103, latel) 2 Mantly 
neared R! | | 
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as brave an action as any ſince the 
commencement of the preſent war. 
The royal academy of ſciences at 


Paris have given a very ſenſible and 
polite anſwer to a paper lately 


tranſmitted to them from the Britiſh 


ſociety for promoting arts and ma- 
nufactures, in relation to the poſſibi- 


lity of procuring vegetable inb- 
ſiſtence for black cattle an? ſheep 
during the winter months, which 1s 
certainly a matter of great impor- 
tance; | 

Paris, Aug. 14. The de- h 
claration of the king for pro = 
longing the edict of February 1700, 


hath been regiſtered by tie parlia- 


ment of Normandy, on expreſs 
command of his majeſty, ſignified 
by the duke d'Harcourt, lieutenant 
general of the province. _ 
The parliament of Douay has 
regiſtered the ſame declaration pure- 
ly and ſimply. and wrote at the ſame 


time the following letter to the 


king : „ 
++ $1RE, A diſhonourable peace 
after an unfortunate war would be 
to France the height of ignominv, 
and the ſpeedy ſource of a new 
war, more fatal perhaps than that 
which ſhe hath terminated. Tis 
therefore to your people, Sire, a 
point of honour, a motive beyond 
a'l intereit ! a point of neceffiry, a 
motive beyond every other motive ! 
to furniſh your majeſty with ſuc- 
cours capable of vanquiſting or 
tiring the obſtigacy, the arrogance, 


the fortune of our enemies; with 


ſuccours capable of making them 
yet feel, what they have erpe- 
r:enced ſo many times, that French 
cencrofity ſets no valge upon eftate 
and life When glory 13 in queſtion, 
and that it 1 
ava even deca and the re- 
verſe 


L. 
never mort terridle 
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vateers, which is looked upon to be 
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Copy of the marquis of Granby's 
letter to major Welſh, com- 
manding the iſt battalion of Bri- 
tiſh grenadiers. 5 
Campat Haarn, Auguſt , 1761. 

ce Gr, e 

You will perceive, by the copy 
of the letter I have the pleaſure 
to encloſe to you, how much his 
ſerene highneſs admired your be- 
haviour, and that of the 16 bat- 
talion of prenadiers under your 
command, at the attack of the poſt 

and village of Weſten, on the 5th. 
„ You will, therefore, according 
to his ſerene highneſs's deſire, teſ- 


5 tify to the troops his extreme ap- 


probation of their diſtinguiſhed 
3 and firmneſs, and likewiſe 
my thanks in the ſtrongeſt manner. 
J am, with the greateſt regard, Sir, 
Os __ GRansy.” 
Extract of a letter from on board the 


Swiftſure, in Baſque road, July 


Lo 4570164 

As the love and ſtudy of anti- 
quities 1s one of the molt prevailing 
taſtes of this aye, I could not de- 
lay acquainting you of ſome very 
valuable gems, medals, and coins, 
which were diſcovered a few days 
ago by our miners, who are em- 
ployed in deſtroying, in an effectual 
manner, all the facings of the baſ- 
tions and curtins of the fort at 
Aix, together with the large caſe- 
ments. As the moſt valuable part 
of the curioſities are in Sir Thomas 
Stanhope's poſſeſſion, who no doubt 
intends them for the Britiſh mu- 
ſeum, I can only give you a ſhort 
deſcription of thole I was ſo fortu- 
nate as to view, which were pieces 


of gold and ſilver, many of them 


irregularly cut about the edges, and 
near to the thickneſs of our ſixpence. 


Thoſe of ſilver had a piece of Bac: 
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chanalians impreſſed on one fide 


the other contained the figure f 
Ceres, with her cornucopia ; from 


whence ſeem d to be iſluing ſum. 


mer fruits, with cauliflowers, cab. 
bages, lettuces, &c.—Thoſe of 


gold had on one fide a Venus ridin 


on a ſea-horſe, and the other fide 
had the repreſentation of a nay 


tournament, . or race upon the wa. 


ters, reſembling thoſe praiſed at 
Venice in the carnival ſeaſon. 
« As this late noble fortification 


in the iſland of Aix is very near 


Oleron, from whence all our ma. 
rine cuſtoms and laws were derived, 
and whoſe inhabitants have been 
eſteemed expert ſailors, for theſe 


goo years paſt, and theſe jſlander; 


have enjoyed very great privileges, 
with reſpe& to commerce, | hope 
the antiquarians will find many ule. 
ful curioſities from this diſcovery,” 
In the night between the 3d and 
4th. inſt. a fire broke out in a 


tradeſman's houſe at Stutgard, the 


duke of Wirtemberg?s capital, near 
the place where the archives ate 
kept. 
houſe where it began, with forty 0- 
thers, were entirely conſumed, and 
the whole city put in the utmoitdan- 
ger. The damage amounts to upwards 
of zoo, ooo florins Many of the in- 
habitants endeavouring to ſave their 
effects, loſt their lives, and others 


were much 'hurt. "The author of 


this fire being ſeized was thrown in- 
toadungeon,where nextday he mace 


away with himſelf. But his corple 


was laid on a ſledge, and after be. 
ing dragged thro' the 'principal 
ireets of this city, was ſuſpended 
on the common gallows. _ 
By a calculation made in ths 
college of commerce, at Peterſburg, 
of the goods conſumed by fire 01 


the 29th of June, O. S. it appear 


! 


In leſs than fix hours the 


tat the following quantities have 
been burnt, viz. about 11, 200 tons 
of different ſorts of hemp; about 
zoo tons of flax of all forts ; about 


350 tons of hemp oil, and 97, 200 


. at 
Letters. from Corſica by way of 
Leghorn, of the zoth ult. ſay, that 


the inhabitants of that iſland are 


determined not to enter into any 
accommodation with the Genoeſe, 
but to declare themſelves a free 
and independent people; and, up- 
on condition that the Genoeſe will 
deliver up all the fortified places 
they have poſſeſſion of in that iſland, 
the Corſicans will pay all the debts, 


both capital and intereſt, that may 


be due to that republick from 


them. — On the other hand, they 


tell us from Genoa, that the re- 
publick 1s determined. to carry on 
the war with the utmoſt rigour a- 
gainſt the Corſicans, both by ſea and 
land; and that ſeveral Genoeſe veſ- 
ſels have ſailed, and others will 
ſoon fail for that purpoſe. TO 
Charles Town, South Carolina, 
May 30. The pernicious conſe- 


quences of too free an importation” 


of negroes into this province, hav- 
ing lately become the ſubject of ſe- 


| tious conſideration of ſome public- 


ipirited gentlemen : a motion was 
lately made in the honourable the 
commons houſe of aſſembly, for 
leave to bring in a bill, lay ing an 
additional duty on all negroes and 
other ſlaves thereafter imported; 


been brought in this day. The du- 
ty propoſed to be laid, we hear, 
wil amount nearly to a prohibition ; 
and it is thought the bill will pals 
and take place very ſoon. 


lar, from Jamaica, lately gallantly 
cleared himſelf from 6 French pri- 
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and ſuch a bill has accordingly 


Captain Potts, of the Julius Ce- 


W £7 


vateers, which is looked upon to be 


as brave an action as any ſince the 


commencement of the preſent war. 


The royal academy of ſciences at 


Paris have given a very ſenſible and 


polite anſwer to a paper lately 


tranſmitted to them from the Britiſh 
ſociety for promoting arts and ma- 


nufactares, in relation to the poſſibi- 


lity of procuring vegetable ſub- 


ſiſtence for black cattle and ſheep 


during the winter months, Which is 
certainly a matter of great impor- 
tance, _ 1 eons 
Paris, Aug. 14. The de- h 
claration. of the king for pro- os 
longing the edict of February 1760, 
-hath been regiſtcred by tie parlia- 
ment of Normandy, on expreſs 
command of his majeſty, ſignified: 
by the duke d'Harcourt, lieutenant 
general of the province. | 
The parliament of Douay has 
regiſtered the ſame declaration pure- 
ly and ſimply, and wrote at the ſame 
time the following letter to the 


king: 

„Sikk, A diſhonourable peace 
after an unfortunate war would be 
to France the height of ignominyv, 


and the ſpeedy ſource of a new 


war, more fatal perhaps than that 


which ſhe hath terminated. Tis 
therefore to your people, Sire, a 
point of honour, a motive beyond 
all intereſt ! a point of neceſſit), a 
motive beyond every other motive ! 
to furniſh your majeſty with ſuc- 
cours capable of vanquiſhing or 
tiring the obſtigacy, the arrogance, 
the fortune of our enemies; with 
ſuccours capable of making them 


yet feel, what they have erpe- 
r:enced ſo many times, that French 


generoſity ſets no value upon eſtate 
and life when glory is in queſiion, 
and that it is never more terrible 
than When even decay and the re- 

as verſe 
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verſe agitate it with the horror of 

contempt; with ſuccours, in ſhort, 

capable of obliging nations allied 

on y by the d-fire of vexing hu- 

manity, to finiſh, by a juſt, and rea- 
ſonable treaty, a war, to which 
they have forced us without reaſon, 
and againſt all juſtice, 


++ Theſe ſentiments, - thoſe of 


Frenchmen at all times, thoſe eſpe- 
cially of your Frenchmen, we ſee 
with joy engraven 1n the hearts of 
our countrymen, expreſſed in their 
diſcourſe, and by their conduct; 
and we are ever eager, in all cir- 
cumſtances, to {ſet them the lefton 
and example, | „ 

In this ipirit, fire, we have not 
heſitated to enregiſter, purely and 
ſimply, the declaration of the 16th 
of June laſt, prolonging for two 
years the double capitation, and the 

third twentieth-penny, becauſe we 
have perceived the diſtance of peace, 
and the probable continuance of 
the war for two yeas. 

«« Pur at the ſame time we have 
no doubt, that if heaven filling up 
our wiſhes, and anticipating our 
hopes, ſhould deign to reſtore re- 


_conciliation and repoſe before that 


term, your majeſty will cauſe theſe 
heavy impoſitions to ceaſe, with the 
war that is the object of them, 
&c. Ke. 


Extract of a letter from a ſurgeon, 
in the iſland of Goree in Africa, 


May 27, 1761. 

« A fire happened here on the 
14th of March, which conſumed, in 
a few hours, the whole town to 
alhes, (except three houſes) toge- 
ther with ſeveral officers quarters. 
The inhabitants have ſuffered great- 
ly, My inſtruments and medi- 
cines I regret the moſt, as that is a 
publick loſs, not retrievable in this 
country, before the ſickly ſeaſon 
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riſons, but unfortunately the yeſy 


men on board; and the Fren. 


and forty of the crew being killed, 


piliois through their bodies. The 


which approaches. There Was | 
good ſupply ſent out for both on. 


was cut from Senegal bar by; 
French frigate.” : 

The Prince of Bevern, Nick, 
belonging to Liverpool, vzas latch 
taken by the St. David privater, d 
Martinico, after a brave defend 
Captain Nichols had only 18 whit 


men, in revenge for their captai 


on boarding the Prince of Beven, 
after they had ſtruck their colour, 
killed the mate, carpenter, docto, 
and ſeveral others in cold blood; 
cutting their arms, hands, and leg 
off with cutlaſſes, and firing ther 


captain received two deep cuts on 
his head, but luckily ſaved his life 
Oaly four of the crew eſcaped being 
wounded very dangeroully, though 
none of them were hurt in the en. 
gagement 5 
Captain Hoggan, of the Lyme, 
from Guinea, with ſaves, after 
having beat off a ſtout French pr: 
vateer, was taken bv five other 
who came in ſight ſoon after, nea 
Deſeada. The villzins 11mediately 
pulled off his hat and ſhoes, as be 
had nothing elſe on but a bloody 
ſhirt and trowſfers, and hove himo- 
ver board, where he wa afterward 
taken up by one of the ſloops, and 
carried into Martinico, and ther 
treated like a pirate or thief, as the 
called him. a 
Two violent ſhocks of an eat. 
quake have been felt at Santa C, 
in South Barbary. | 
A letter from a capuchin miliv 
nary at Salonica, the capital d 
Macedon in Greece, deſcribes the 
wretched ſituation of that count) 
during the ta two years: be fh, 
2 a plagit 


a plague had carried of at leaſt 
-00,000 ſouls ; and ſeven ſucceſſive 
exrtihguakes have overthrowa moſt 
ok the cities in that province; the 
capital is reduced to a heap of rub- 
bin; the plains, once io famous, 
ire now a deſert : the inhabitants 
have abandoned their dwellings, 
bor will any return to bury his 
friend or relation. 
April laſt the miſerable people were 


lterriled beyond deſcription, at the 


fot of an extraordinary phenome- 
non; the heavens, after ſun- ſet, ap- 
peared as f all on fire, they diſco- 
| vered trains of fire, and felt a ſuffo- 
| cating ſmell of brimſtone and bitu- 
men, which they thought portend- 


about midnight the whole vaniſhed 
in the moſt dreadful claps of thun- 
der. „ 35 
N Extract of a letter from Sir 


m 1 
/ — 


to 


in chief in the Downs, to Mr. 
Clevland, dated the 25th of 
Augult, 1701, 


W ich the Grace armed cutter, on 


that the two prames were gone into 
tie harbour, and only four flat- 
bottomed Coats and a dogger pri- 
vateer were in the road, he im- 
medistely left his Ration to join the 
Maidltone, and propoſed cutting out 
the privateer that night, if captain 
ages Would let him have four 
boats manned and armed; which 


knowing his abilities and reſolution. 
The boats left the {hips at ten 
oclock at night; and when they 
came near the road, they laid all 
mer oars acroſs, except two in each 
boat, which they muted with bayes, 
o prevent their being heard at a 
Farce, They rowed' in that 


. 
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On the 8th of 


ed the general conflagration : but 


bierey Brett, commander 


8 r . . FEY h 
Mr. M*2ride being of Dunkirk 


laurday morning, and obſerving 


lic very readily complied with, 
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manner till they were within muſ- 
ket ſhot of the privatecr ; and, 
being haled, -they made no anſwer ; 
but in a few minutes boarded him 
on both ſides, and took poſſeſſion of 
him w1i.hout the loſs of a man, and 
only two were wounded. Mr. 
M*Bride ſhot the heutenant of the 


privateer through the head with a 


muſket, as he was pointing a gun 
into the boat; and one common 
man was killed, and five wounded. 


This was done within half gun ſhot 


of a fort on the eaſt ſide of the har- 


bour, but the fort did not fire at 


them; and when the priſoners were 
ſecured, they cut the cables, and 
ſailed out of the road. | 

We hear from Sunderland, that 
Hannah Hatherington, of that 
place, has been lately cured of a 
tympany, which had continued up- 
on her from April 1759; during 
her illneſs ſhe had been tapped 12 
times, and 288 quarts and one 
pint of water had been taken from 
her. 5 | 

Dean Langton, of Ireland, was 
lately killed by a fall from a pre- 
cipice, in the Peak Derbyſhire, 300 
yards deep; his horſe was alſo 
killed. But it is ſaid a lady who 
rode behind him, was providentially 
ſaved by tome buſhes catching hold 
of her cloaths. | | 

From Kiel in Holſtein, we learn, 
that M. Stambke, counlellor of 


ſtate to the hereditary prince of Ruſ- 


ſia and duke of Holſtein, died lately 
there in an advanced age. The 
late duke of Holftein owed his life to 
this gentleman; for being at Peterſ- 
burgh, and having ordered a new 
ſtate wig to be made, when the pe- 
ruke-maker brought it home, he 
ſeemed to inſiſt with more than or- 
dinary earneſtneſs that the duke 
ſhould be ſhaved, that the wig 

3 might 
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might fit the better; Mr. Stambke 
being accidentally there, ſuſpected 


ſrom the ſollicitude of the peruke- 


maker that there was ſome foul play 
intended, and adviſed the duke to 


compel the peruke- maker to have 


his own head ſhaved ; which being 
done, and the wig put upon his 
head, he expired within twelve mi- 
nutes. 1 
Died lately. Mr. Edward Moore, 
in Greenwich hoſpital, aged 100. 
Mary Fox of Keynſham, near 
Briſtol, aged 101. 
M.rs. Elizabeth Wilcock, of Lan- 
Caſter, aged 104, _ 8 
Act Piſtoia in Italy, a peaſant, 
aged 105. „ 
Durand de Puy, of Auch, in 
France, aged 109. _ e 
James Carlewhite, of Seatown, 
in Scotland, aged III. 
John Lyon, of Bandon, in the 


county of Corke, Ireland, aged 


S EPT EMB E R. 


2d.  triennial meeting of the 
three choirs at Worceſter, the col- 


lection at the cathedral amounted 


to upwards of 186 1, | 
And at the clergy's ſons feaſt, at 
Briſtol, the collection for that cha- 
rity amounted to 183 l. 108. 2d. 
Ihe parliament met and 
3d. were prorogued to Thurſday 
October 8. res 
TY Admiralty-office. Extract of 
7 255 a letter from capt. Faulk- 


Bellona, of 74 guns, to Mr. 
Clevland, dated Aug. 21, 1761, 
in Liſbon river. | 

* Pleaſe to acquaint my lords 


_ commiſſioners of the admiralty, that 


on the 4th inſtant, at three P. M. 
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engage one of the frigates ; ſoo 


nutes after ſeven the large ſhip 


go. 
engage the two frigates. At half 


Being the firſt day of the 


in a condition to purſue them. At 


take poſſeſſion of the prize, and 
ner, of his majeſty's ſhip the 


ſaw three fail in the 8. W. quarter 
Cape Finiſterre bearing N. E. . 
diſtant ten leagues; we immediate. 
ly gave chace, and, by their crowd. 
ing from us, ſoon ſuſpected then 
to be enemies. We came up hy 
ſlowly. At five A. M. we got al. 
moſt up with the chace, and found 
them to be a large ſhip and 2 fi. 
gates. At 6 the Brilliant began tg 


after with the other alſo. Twenty. 
five minutes after ſix we came along 
fide of the large ſhip, and began ty 
engage as near as poſſible. Thirty. 
four minutes after ſix our mizen- 
maſt went away by the enemy; 
ſhot ; and at forty-five minutes af. 
ter ſix, the enemy's mizen-mal 
went oyer her ſide, At four ni. 


ſtruck, which proved Le Couray- 
enx of 74 guns, commanded |y . 
M. Dugué L'Ambert, and had on 
board goo men, from St. Domin- 
The Brilliant continued to 


paſt ſeven, the French frigates bore 
away, and neither of our ſlups were | 


the ſame time the prize's main mat 
went away. We found cur lower 
rigging much cut. The-fore-mal, 
main-malt, and main - top - mal, | 
much ſhattered. We loſt in the 
action fix men, and had 28 wound. 
ed. The enemy had 240 flan, 
and 110 wounded. We ſent our 
firſt lieutenant, Mr., Male, with 
other officers, and 150 men, 0 


received 224 priſoners on hoard, 
The Brilliant ſent 50 men, and fe- 
ceived 100 priſoners on board. vs 
had five men killed, and 16 wound- 

ed ; among the {lain is the maſter. 
We have ſince heard that the. 
bove French frigates are called the, 
IVE lice; 


/ 
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Malicieux, captain Longueville, and 


the Hermione, captain Montigney, 


of 32 guns each. 1 

muſt alſo beg leave to acquaint 
their lordſhips, that captain Bogie, 
in the Brilliant, in the day of ac- 
tion, behaved like a ſkilful offi- 
cer, in engaging the two frigates, 


and preventing their coming upon 


me. I alſo further aſſure their 
lordſhips, that the officers and ſhips 
company of both ſhips, behaved 
with true bravery. The wind be- 
ing ſtrong northerly after the en- 
gagement, and our ſhips much dif- 
abled, was the reaſon of my bear- 
ing up for this port,” 5 
The captain of the Courageux 
received a wound 12 his neck, of 
which he died the 25th, and was 
aitended at his burial by the Eng- 
lim and French officers. She is 


valued at 3 20, 00 l. and had ran- 


ſomers on board for five prizes, -a- 
mounting to 8200 l. | 
When the French priſoners were 


landed at Liſbon out of the Bellona, 


ey applied to the French conſul 


tor relief, without effect; but the 
gentlemen of the Engliſh factory, 
moved with compaſſion, and ſuch 
a ſcene of diſtreſs, generouſly raiſed 
by ſubſcription 230 J. ſterling for 
tneir relief. A noble inſtance of 
Engliſh generofity. | 
& A tobaccoviſt's warehouſe, 


with five adjoining houſes, at 


the Three Cranes, were conſumed 
by fire. Several perſons were killed 
by the fall of walls, chimnies, &c. 
and others much hurt. 

Was found near the Spaniard be- 
low the Nore, a filkerman who had 
been caſt away ſeven hours, and 
lared his life by means of a cork 
Jacket, | | 

The princeſs Charlotte of Meck- 
emburg Strelitz arrived in good 
eth at St. James's palace, and 


ciety. 
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at night the nuptials between his 
majeſty and her ſerene highneſs 
were celebrated with . great pomp 
and magnificence atthe chapelroyal. 

The parliament of Paris ſeem re- 
ſolved to drive the whole body of 
Jeſuits out of that kingdom, for 
which purpoſe, beſides ordering ſe- 
veral books written by the members 
of that ſociety to be burned, they 
bave'iflued ſome ſevere arrets againft 
them, requiring them to deliver ia 
to their clerk, a compleat liſt of all 
the members of the ſociety in France, 
their age, place of birth, function, 
and rank in the ſociety, with an 
exact ſchedule of the ſocicty's ei- 
tates and effects; and likewiſe not 
to receive any more novices, ſcholare, 
private or publick, or boarders, and 
ſend away all thoſe actually with 
them, in fix months from the 6th 
alt. This laſt arret is confirmed 


by another directed to the ſubjects 


in general. But theſe fathers have 
prevailed with the king to iſſue 


an edict, by which he ſuſpends 


all proceedings of the parlia- 
ment againſt them for a twelve- 
month, takes upon himſelf the 
conſideration of the affair, and ac- 


cordingly orders the ſuperiors of 
each houſe of the ſociety to deliver 


weithin the ſame {pace of time to the 
clerk of the council the titles of 


their leveral eltablithments in France. 


This edict the parliament have agreed 
to regiſter, but with a proviſo, that 
it ſhall continue in force no longer 
than till the firſt of April next; and 
at the ſame time they directed their 
firſt preſident to repreſent to the 
king, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the ill 
conſequences of protecting that ſo- 


The epitome of ſacred and pro- 
phane hiſtory by the jeſuit Horace 
Turcellin, is one of the books con- 
demned 


2 
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demned to the flames. It was pub- 
liſhed about 100 years ago, and in 
uſe in ſome protettant as well as 
popiſh univerſities. . But the Jeſuits, 
In reading it to their ſcholars, are 
chargedwith pointing out a concealed 
meaning in many places, particu- 
larly the not giving the title of king 
to Henry IV, till he reconciled 
himſelf to the church of Rome, and 
had obtained the pope's abſolution. 
The Liſbon Gazette of the 2d of 
June, printed in the ſecretary's of- 
fice, poſitively aſſerts, that all the 
eports of the departure of Jeſuit- 
miſſionaries for Mexico and Para- 
guay, by permiſſion of the king of 
Spain, were entirely groundleſs ; 
and that notwithſtanding the mag- 
nificent preſents offered by the je- 
ſuits to his Catholick majeſty, he 
had conſtantly refuſed to ratify the 
permiſſion granted by the late King 
for the departure of the miſſiona- 
ries. Whereas the Cologne Ga- 
zette affirms, that they are not on- 
ly embarked, but advice hath been 
received of their arrival at the place 
of their deſtination; and that more 
Jeſuits are now waiting for a vel- 
tel to carry them to Paraguay. 


19th. jeſpery Amherſt, dated Albany, 


Avgult 13, give an account, that the 


operations againſt the Cherokees, 
under the command of lieutenant 
colonel Grant, of the goth regiment 
of foot, had ſuccecded, though the 
country would have been impene- 
trable, had it been well defended. 
Fifteen towns, and all the planta- 
tions in the country, 


beans, peaſe, &c. deſtroyed; a- 
bout 5000 people, including men, 
women, and children, driven into 
the woods and movniains, where, 
having nothing to {{.b{1-t upon, they 


=y 
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month, they readily agreed to ſlay 


Whitehall. Letters from Sir 


nave been 
burnt; above 1400 acres of corn, 


mult either ſtarve or ſue for pox, 
Col. Grant fays, that the prov. 
cials have behaved well, as he alway 
expected they would do, and tha 
they ſeem now to deſpiſe the lu. 
dians, as much as they were ſuſpeg. 
ed to fear them before; that major 
Monypenny has been extremely di. 
. and attentive, and of great 
uſe upon all occaſions: That the 
officers, commanding the ſever 
corps have exerted themſelves, and 
every body has behaved with a pro. 
per ſpirit. Our Indians have been gf 
great uſe. Capt. Kennedy has hal 
a great deal of trouble, and has 
merit for taking ſo much care « 
them, and for keeping them in 6 
good order. The Upper Chicke- 
iaws are quite a different ſpecies of 
people from any other Indians; 
they have behaved remarkably well 
If the province does not rewarl 
them, it muſt be done at the er. 
pence of the crown, Though they 
have been at war above a twelve- 


with colonel! Grant as long as je 
pleaſed. They ſaid, they woulda 
nothing till the ſervice was over; 
but the preliminary article was, that 
when they went home, they were 
to truſt to the colonel only for th9! 
preſents. The Cherokees muſt cet- 
tainly ſtarve, or come into terms; 
and, even in that caſe, cojonti 
Grant thinks it is hardly in the poxe! 
of the provincials to fave them. 
He propoſed, in a few days, to fon 
for the Great Warrior, and tit 
Little Carpenter, to come and treat 
of peace, if they choſe to fave ter Bl 
nation from deſtruction. Till he WIN 


receives their anſwer, he will end22- be 
vour to ſave the ſmall remains ok 
the lower towns. In the mean title., P 
colone! Grant intends to put #0! 

Prince George into repair, and p 


Wit there, or at Ninety- Six, till he 


receives orders from Sir Jeffery 
Amherſt. e 1 mu 

M. Peter Van Muſſchenbrock, 
profeſſor of phyſick in the univerſity 
Jof Leyden, departed this life. 


zoth. 070 Blakeney, knight of the 


91, diſtinguiſhed by his defence of 
Philip's in 1756, departed this life. 
The Friendſhip, from America to 
London, being taken by a Bayonne 
privateer, ſeven Frenchmen were 
put on board to carry her into har- 
bour, but the mate, and two ſea- 
men recovered her, and carried her 
Into Belleiſie. | 
| Boſton in New-England, Aug, 10. 
We hear from Taunton, that on 
Thurſday the 6th inſt. the follow- 


ing unhappy accident happened 


there; Mr. James Walker, a gentle- 


man of note and ſubſtance in that 
town, having a well which was be- 
come dry by the drought, went 
down to make a fire at the bottom 
fo ſoften a rock there, in order to 
lig the well deeper. Some time 
alter, the fire being out, he went into 
the well's mouth in order to go 
down: a lad who ſtood by, obſerv- 
np, that when he got about half 
Wy down, he fell, zun thereupon 
and called two men, who went down 
one after another, but both of them 
fainted there. Immediately the 


teiphbours gathered round, and one 


"s lowered down with a rope, but 
Vas almoſt overcome before he 
could faſten it round him and be wot 
® again. When they were all 
zot out, Mr. Walker was found to 
b entirely dead, and the other two 
ear expiring. | 8 | 
Part of a letter from Mr. ]. Hippeſ- 
ley, dated cape Coaſt Caſtle, dated 
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Right honourable William 
Bath, and a lieutenant general, aged 
Stirling-caltle in-1746, and Fort St. 


again. 


-your friends. 
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Jan. 22, relative to a young 
black that was a ſervant in London 
about two years ago, and proved 
to be the ſon of the prince of 
Anamaboo. T Dh 
“ {anſwered your favour by a2 
ſhip, which, as I ſince hear, was 


taken by the French in her paſſage 


to the Weſt-Indies ; and as you 
ſeemed earneſt, on your friend's ac- 
count, to know the young man's 
ſituation, I cannot omit writing 
Indeed it is an office I am 
not fond of, as my information will 
not give pleaſure either to you or 


The father of . Anthony the. 


young prince had for ſome years 


paſt made a great noiſe about his 


ſon's not being brought back to 


him, and threatened to ſeize all the 
Engliſh veſſels and effects he could 
meet with. He took for granted 
his ſon was dead, and rejoiced at 
the opportunity of gratifying his 
avarice: for as to revenge it was. 


out of the queſtion: he would not 


bave iven ſix-pence to ſave the life 
of any child he had; and when the 
arrival of Anthony deprived him of 
a pretext to put in practice his in- 
tended ſeizures, nothing could ex- 
ceed his rage at the diſappointment. 
His ſon became the object of his 
hatred. He barely ipoke to him, 
and this was only to tell him to pro- 
vide for himſelf, for that he would 
never ſee or hear of him any more. 
He has kept his word; and the poor 


lad owes his ſubſiſtence to the chari- 


ty of a Dutch gentleman, ſettled. 
npon that Part of the coaſt. He be- 
haves very weil, I am told, and- 
withes earneſtly to go back to Eng- 
land. This, however, (I am ſorry 
to tell you, and the gentleman who 


ſeems ſo concerned for him) can 
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never be': no captain dare to take 
him home, as he would become an- 
Twerable for all the damages his fa- 
ther might do to the Engliſh trade. 
Such is the fate of poor Anthony, 
and ſuch a dog is the father. 

You will, doubtleſs, be furprized, 
that paternal affection ſhould not 


ſubſiſt even among ſavages: the 


truth is, their fondneſs for their young 
(for ſo I will call them for ſhortneſs) 
nothing can exceed when infants, but 
once out of that helpleſs ſtate, all 
_ tenderneſs and attachment are at an 
end. In this, as in every other re- 
lation of life, ſuch as huſband and 
wife, brothers and ſiſters, lovers, &c. 
they ſeem actuated by inſtinct alone, 
and are (I might almoſt ſay) literal- 

Jy brutes.. e 


Their majeſties were crown- 


224. ed with the uſual ſolemnities at 
Weſtminſter Abbe. 
25 ch. . Mr. Stanley arrived from 


turned to his own court. 


The Earl Temple, lord lieutenant ? 


of the county of Buckingham, hav- 
ing been 
Lowndes,Eſq; one of the knights of 
the ſhire, on behalf of the lace ma- 


naufaQurers, to preſent to the king 


à pair of fine rufles made by Meſſ. 
Milward and Comp. at Newport- 
Pagnel in the ſaid county; his ma- 
jeſty after looking at them, and aſk- 


ing many queſtions concerning this. 
branch of trade, was moſt graciouſſy 


pleaſed to expreſs himſelf ; that the 
inclination of his own heart natural- 
ly led him to ſet a high value upon 
every endeavour to improve any 

Engliſh manufacture, and whatever 
| bad ſuch recommendation, would be 
preferred by him to works poſſibly 
of higher perfection, made in any 
other country. 


His majeſty has given 100). to- 
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Paris, and Mr. Buſſy is re- 


requeſted by Richard 


wards the ſubſcription for print} 
the works of Mr. James 'Thomfy, 
the whole profits of which are toh 
applied to erecting a monument y 
his memory, and for the relief i 
ſome of his near relations in di. 
„„ 
Paris, Sept. 4. Societies for the 
encouragement of agriculture, hat 


been lately eſtabliſhed in ſever! 


parts of thiskingdom; and by an 2 
of the council of tate, all perſons uh 
ſhall cultivate, in any ſhape, the ur 
cultivated lands in the generaliti 
of Paris, Amiens, Soiſſons, Orleans, 
Bourges, Morilins, Lions, Poitier, 
Riom, la Rochelle, Limoges, Br. 
deaux, Tours, Auch, Chalons en 
Champagne, Rouen, Caen, and 
Alengon, ſhall not be ſabject to pay 
any taxes for the produce of ſuch 
land, for the ſpace of ten years. Al 


lands that have not been cultivated 
for twenty years, are to be conſider 


ed as uncultivated,  _ 
A conſpiracy amongſt the negroe, 
at Nevis, has been diſcovered, for 
maſſacring all the whites on ttt 
iſland. That iſland has been ver 


ſickly, occaſioned by the want d 


hurricanes and high winds. 
Captain Freeman, of 'he 
Buckinghamſhire militia, 
ſhot a highwayman who attempted 
to rob him on Clapham-Commal, 
in his way to Kingſton. The { 
low was found dead in a ditch. 
About one in the 'morn- 29th 
ing a fire  » ke out in the 


timber-yar belonging to Mr. Co, 


of Cuckol/*s-Point, which coofunt 
ed that. and an adjoining timber. 
yard, with ſeveral warehouſes ful 
of cordage, fſail-cloth, and on 


D = 
naval ſtores. It is ſaid to have been 


wilfully ſet on fire by rogues. 
Many houfes were likewiſe bum 
and others greatly damaged, I. 


”. ”Y 
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For the 

J Jreadful fire, in Barbican, Garter- 
court, &c. 2 eee 
On the night of the 11th of Sep- 
tember, being a rejoicing night for 
the arrival of the queen, and the 


| Robinſon, by throwing a ſquibb, 
frighted the horſes in the coach of 
Sampſon Gideon, by which a man 
was killed upon the ſpot. The 
coroner's jury have found the ſaid 
coach and horſes, decdands to the 
duke of Bedford, in whoſe mannor 
the accident happened. 


There is an aloe in the phyſic : 


gerden at Oxford, now opening for 
bloom, that is ſaid co be different 
from any yet ſeen in England. 
An epidemica] diſtemper has late- 
ly raged at Toulon, that in two 
months has carried off one third of 
the inhabitants. | 


the horned cattle, rages in ſeveral 
parts of the continent. 

The plague, that at Conſtanti- 
nople is periodical, ceaſed in June. 

Between twelve and one o'clock, 
there was ſuch a form of hail fell in 
Enfield-marſh, as is not remembered 
to have happened in the memory of 


ſome of the ſtones, or rather pieces 
of ice, meaſured five inches round, 
broke ſeveral panes of glaſs at Su- 


lrees, and did infinite damage all 
round: the ſtorm was attended 
th violent claps of thunder, which 
Featly frigbteued the 'nhabitants in 
at neighbourbood; ſeveral birds 
ere knocked down and killed by 


Exc lift of French ſhips of war, 
alen lince the cemmencement of 
zollilities. | 

a ſhips of 94 puns, 14 of 4 
Vor, IV. eee 


YEAR 1561. 


nuptials of their majeſties, one 


The epidemic diſtemper among 


the oldeſt man living in thoſe parts; 


lon-ferry, tore down branches of 


Kh weight of the ſtones, yet the 
hole did not laſt above 3 minutes. 


1161) 
of 66, 17 of 64, 1 of 58, 2 of 56 , 
1 of 54, 6 of 50, 4 of 44, 2 of 40> 
19 of 36, 1 of 34, 13 of 32, 3 of 
28, 2 of 26, 7 of 24, 3 of 22, 7 of 
20, 1 of 18, 7 of 16, 4 of 14, 2 of - 
12, 1 of 10, 8 of 8, — Total, 231 
ſhips, 5 300 guns, taken. According 
to a lift of the French navy, publiſh- 
ed in June 1756, including five 


which wee then building, their 


whole number amounted to only 
111. | . 
An exact liſt of the number and cal- 
cCulation of the value of merchant 
ſhips taken and ranſomed, for 
nine months, ending with Sep- 
tember, LED | 
Total of Total of ſhs. Total of ran 
ſhips taken. ranſomed. ſom money. 


83 January 16 FL. 11,150 
83 February 12 6, 970 10 
i March: - 4. »;---:.. 930 
54 April 7 = 25404: 
70 May - 22 .- 28,457 Ig 
103 June 21 — 19,872 10 

83 July - 27 20,802 5 
77 Auguſt 11 8,522 10 
80 September 1 11, 090 10 
684 144 1 110, 280 


—— — — — — 


If 144 ſhips paid in nine montks 


110,280l. for their ranſom, how 
much would 684 ſhips have paid? 
The anſwer 1s for nine 


| ©£.523,064 


months - | 4 
Three months = 130,766 
Ajax Indiaman  200,000- 


Total of 1 year's captures 853,820 
Deduct for North Ameri- 
can ſhips given up to 
privateers belonging to 
the French ſugar iſlands 


- £3,039 


5 800900 


Total of net captuics for 
one year. = 
[1] 


162 


Ships. 


\ 


1 Eaſt Indies, from thence to 
London. . 
54 Virginia and Maryland, viz. 


43 from thence to ſundry , 


ports of England, Scotland, 


&c. and 10 to ditto, from 


ſundry. ports of England, 

Scotland, and 1 from Cadiz. 

44 Newfoundland, viz. 30 from 
thence to ſundry ports of 
England, Scotland, Straits, 

Kc. and 14 to ditto, from 
Ireland, Jerſey, and ſundry 
other Engliſh ports. 

30 Carolina, from thence to ſun- 

dry Britiſh and Iriſh ports, 
&c. and to ditto from ſun- 
dry other Britiſh ports, &c. 

27 Jamaica, viz. 23 from thence 
to ditto, and 4 to ditto from 
ditto, 

8. Barbadoes, from thence to 
ditto, and to ditto from 
ditto. CEN SN 

8o Leward Iſlands, from thence 
to ditto, and to ditto from 
ditto. 1 | 

42 North America, from thence 
to ditto, and to ditto from 
ditto. | 


86 North America, from thence 


to ſugar iſlands, and to ditto 
(only ſome few) from ſugar 


rands to ports of North 


America. 


6 North America, from thence 


to other ports of the ſame. 
24 Africa, from thence to Ame- 
rica, and to ditto, from ſun- 


dry Britiſh and Irith ports, 


&c. 

74 Straits, Portugal, &c. from 
* thence to ſundry Britiſh, 
Iriſh, and other ports, and 
to ditto, including Turkey, 
Gibraltar, Portugal, Ma- 
deira, Belleiſle, &c. | 


woman, aged 51. 
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46 Baltic, from thence to ditt, 
and to ditto, including Den. 
mark, Hamburgh, Bremen, 
69 From ſundry Britiſh and Tri 


ports, iſles and ports adja. 
cent, and to other ports of 


the ſame. 


93 Sundry ſhips and voyages 


not particularly diſtinguicl. 


SO 

684 Total. | 
George Wilſon, of Harbottle, 
born November 30, 1660, (as ap. 
pears by the baptiſm-regiſter of the 
pariſh of Jedburgh, figned Robert 
Wrigbt, Seff, Clerk) was married 
the beginning of this month at Al. 
winton in Northumberinnd, to his 
fourth wife, a prudent and dicreet 
By the two ff 
of his wives he had fixteen children, 
In the year of the revolution he was 
impreſſed a ſoldier, and continued 
in the ſervice fix years; when he 
got his diſcharge ; and at his native 
place, returned to his former butt 
neſs of merchandizing, as he calls it, 
viz. buying and ſelling about the 
country ſheep ſkins, tobacco, &. 
His earlieſt and continued trading 
hath been on Coquet-water, where 
he gained the eſteem and good 
will of the country; this brought 
him, about fifteen years ago, wholy 
to ſettle in it, at Harbottle, Wet 
he follows the ſame buſineſs, gail 
ing more now by the people 
bounty, than by the profits of l 
trade, though at this time he is abt 
to follow his laden aſs eighteen d 
the longeſt computed miles, through 
a very wild and mountainous cod. 
try, in one day, viz. from Harbol 
tie to jedburgh in one day, and back 
the next. The curioſity of lee 
the wedding of 2 mas vpn 


Us 
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of 160, drew together a numerous 
and genteel ſet of people from great 


ditances, who, in regard to his 
good character, &C. made an hand 


ſome collection. The younger part 


of the company choſe generally to 


dance with the bridegroom, who 
herein behaved in a very briſk aud 
lively manner, giving to all the 
higheſt ſatisfaction. He is a ſtrong- 
built middle ſized man, his looks as 


extraordinary as his performances, 


being freſher than moſt men a 
ſeventy. 5 
Mr. Merchet, of St. Anne's Weſt- 
minſter, aged, was lately married 
to Mrs. Jourdain, aged 67. 
Mrs. Roe, in Spital-felds, was 
lately delivered of two girls and a 
boy. TI | 


Died. Captain Richard Aylmer, 


at Chapel 


; Izod, near 
aged 102. 


He ſerved 


Dublin, 


james. „ 

Mr. Iſaac Thornton, of South- 
wark, aged 102, _ 

Henry Fleet, of Ely, aged 106. 


Died lately, John Wilhamſon, 


bf Pennybridge, in Lancaſhire, 
aged 101. . 8 


O0.C TOWER. 


The materials (to a great 
value) in two yards, ware- 
houſes, &c. belonging to two 
breakers up of ſhios, at Cuckold's- 
point, were conſumed by fire. 


The lord-mayor ele&, recorder, 


and ſherify of London, waited on 
their majeſties, the princeſs dowager 
of Wales, and the reſt of the royal 
family, to invite them into the city 
bext ſord-mayor's day, which invi- 
tation they graciouſly accepted. 

{See a full account of this enter- 


in the 
armies of king Charles and king ſembly of the academy of ſciences _ 


there, the ſieur de Rouviere, one 


1 


__ [63]. 
tainment in acſeparate article after 
the Chronicle „ 
His majeſty was pleaſed to con- 
fer the honour of knighthood on 
John Fielding, Eſq; | 1 
One of the ſmalleſt horſes ever 
ſeen. is brought over in the Latham, 
Moffat, lately arrived from the Eaſt- 
Indies; he is only two feet ten inches 
high, and belongs to a gentleman 
who came paſſenger in the ſnip from 
Bengal. It is ſaid there are as ſmall 


Horſes in the Highlands and weſtern 


iflands of Scotland, particularly the 

inland of Terie, belonging to the 

duke of Argyle. | 
TheAlmirante and Capitana 


with ſome other ſhips under FO 
their convoy lately arrived at Cadiz, 


with 7,500,000 dollars on board, 


A dollar is worth about 4s. gd. 


They wiite from Beziers, in 
Languedoc, that ut the laſt aſ- 


of the members, communicated an 
obſervation on a kind of caterpillar 
found on pine trees, in the country 
of Gex; the cocoons of which yield 
a filver-coloured fils, According 
to him theſe inſets do not fix on 
any other trees but pines. From 
whence he infers, that a great 
quantity of very fine ſilk might be 
produced by planting pines in un- 


cultivated lands, and tranſporting 


thither a number of theſe cater- 
pillars, Rouvicre affirms, tha he 


has ſeen, in the village of Farges, 


ſtockings manufactured with the fille 


produced from the cocoons of thoſe 


inſefts, | 


Guract and Campbell were -, 
ex 1 5 th. 

executed at Tyburn ; the | 
former for houſe-breaking, the lat- 
ter for forgery, Haynes was re- 


rieved. 


| . 2 6th. Bis 


) 
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His excellency the earl of 


he was received with all the honours 
uſual upoa ſuch occaſions. 

The right hon. William Gerrard 
Hamilton, principal ſecretary of 


| ſtate to his excellency, was ſworn of 
his majeſty's moit hon. privy coun- 
eil, and tcok his ſeat at the board 


accordingly. 


We are informed that Mr Robt. 
Waddington, who accompanied the 


rev. Mr. Nevil Maſkelyne, F. R. 8. 


to St. Heleva, in the Prince, Henry 
Iudiaman, capt. Hoggis, is returned 


in the Oxford Indiaman, capt. Web- 


ber, and relates as follows: That 
they ſailed from the road of St. He- 


len near Portſmouth, the 17th of 


Jan. 1761, and arrived at St. He- 


lena the Gth of April, with their 


inſtruments in good condition; they 
had an obſervatory made upon a 


hill about half a mile higher than 
the ſuriace cf che ſea, wherein they 


had their inſtruments for obſerving 
the tranſit of Venus over the ſun; 


they made ſeveral obſervations of 
the tranſit of Venus over the ſun's 
diſk, but could not ſee the contacts, 
the day being very-rainy and cloudy, 
Their obſervations of ſundry kinds 


will be laid before the royal ſociety 


at their meetings; allo the reſults 


of their obſervations made on their 


voyage of finding the longitude ob 
the ſhip at fea, and, when made, 
the iſland; likewiſe of the obſer- 
vations made on their return in the 
Oxford; which cbſervatiohs we ſhall 
rake the firit opportunity of laying 
before our readers. | 


I St. James's. "The right hon. 
William Pitt, having reſigned 


och. 
the ſeals into the king's hands, his 
majeſty was this day pleaſed to ap- 
point the carl of Egremont to be 


bs Hallifax, lord lieutenant of, 
Ireland, arrived at Dublin, where 


the peace, held at Kingſton 


one of his majeſty's principal fe. 
cretaries of ſtate. And in conſide. 
ration of the great and important 


ſervices of the ſaid Mr. Pitt, hi; 


majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed 
to direct, that a warrant be pre. 
pared for granting to the lady Heſter 
Pitt, his wife, a barony of Great 
Britain, by the name, ſtile, and 
title, of baroneſs of Chatham, to 
herſelf, and of baron of Chatham, 


to her heirs male; and alſo to con- 


fer upon the ſaid William Pitt, Eg 
an annuity of three thouſand pounds 
ſterling, during his own life, and 
that of lady Hefter Pitt, and their 
ſon John Pitt, Eſqj ; 

St. James's. Earl Temple keeper 


of the king's privy-ſeal, refgned 


the ſaid feal into his majcfty'; 
hands 8 
At the quarter ſeſſions of | ah: 


upon Thames, for the county cf 


Surry, which ended this day, near 


ſive hundred priſoners were diſ- 


charged from the King's bench pri- 


ſon, New-goal, and Marſhalſea, cn 
the compulſive clauſe, in the late 
act for the relief of inſolvent deb- 
tors; when fathers compelled their 
ſons ; ſons compelled their fathers; 
brothers and ſiſters com pelled bro- 
thers and ſiſters; and bailiffs com- 
pelled thoſe that employed them, 
&c. &c. there being no power given 
by the act to ſwear the compelling 
creditor to the juſtneſs of his debt, 
or to make him attend to anſwer 
any queſtions, Bur it appearing to 
the court, in four or five inſtances, 


that there were frauds, the pit 


ſoners were remanded back. Ole 
inſtance was very remarkable: 4 
perſon in the Borough had under 
taken, for a ſum of money, to gel 
a priſoner diſcharged ; for whi® 


_ purpoſe he lent a man a bank 00 


0: 


1 
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of 221. which man immediately lent 
the ſame to the priſoner in cuſtody, 
and which note the priſoner im- 
mediately returned to the firſt len- 


der; yet the middle man, who only 
paſſed the note from the lender to 


the priſoner, compelled him to ap- 
pear to a debt for 2ol. though the 
bank note was returned at the time, 
pretended to be borrowed. One 
riſoner, whilſt waiting in court to 
be diſcharged, had his pocket picked 
of ſeven guineas. "Theſe practices, 
which have been too general, have 
occaſioned great diſcontent among 
ſuFerinp creditors. | 
There lately arrived in the port 
of London, within the ſpace of 
eight days, no leſs than 196 ſhips 
in the foreign trade, beſides 207 
coliters, and 68 coaſting veſſels; 
which are the greateſt number of 
ſhips that have arrived in the river 
Thames 1n ſo ſhort a time fince the 
beginning of the preſent war. 
12th, _ The right honourable James 
© Grenville, brother to earl Tem- 
pie, reſigned the office of cofferer to 
his majeſty, 40001. a year. | 
14th At an occaſional ſermon 
'._ preached a+ Glouceſter ca- 
thedral, on the day of the coro- 
nation, a collection was made of 
201. 115. 4d. for portioning out 
young women of good characters; 
which being left to the diſpoſal of 
the ladies, ſubſcribers to the county 
Infirmary, the ſaid ladies met this 
day at the inſirmary, and choſe ſour 
ma ids to partake of that bounty, to 
each of whoi the following letter 
was delivered : _ 1 | 
** You have been elected this day 
by ballot to receive a marriage por- 
tion of five pounds, which will be 
paid you by Mr. Arnold, the ſe- 
ctetary of the infirmary, as ſoon as 
you ſhall produce a certificate of 


3 
your marriage. You will likewiſe 
be entitled to a benefaction of five 
pounds more at the end of the 
twelve months after your marriags, 


. you and your huſband ſhall 


e found to deſerve good characters 
during that time. And, in order 
that you may begin the world pro- 
perly, without running into un- 
neceſſary expence of any ſort, the 
ladies do require, that you be mar- 


ried by bans, and not by licence: 


and that you do conduct yourſelves 
in all reſpects in ſuch a manner, as 
to do credit to their choice, and to 
become patterns of induſtry, ſo- 
briety, and good management to 
thoſe of your rank and ſtation. 
« As to the notion, which has 
been ſpread all over the countrv, 


concerning the children of ſuch mar- 


riages, as if the ſons would be taken 
away to ſerve as ſoldiers, aſſure 
yourſelf, that this is a very great 
untruth, invented by wicked per- 


ſons, who, not willing to do good 


themſelves, are defirous of prevent- 
ing any good being done by others. 
Your children, whether ſons or 
daughters, will be as much the free- 


born ſubjects of the realm, as the 


children of the greateſt perſon 
. | 

During a viſit which his royal 
highneſs the duke of York yeſter. 


day paid to admiral Rodney, on 


board the Marlborough, at Spit- 
head, a common ſailor got upon 
the very top of the vane of the 


main-maſt, and ſtood there upon 


his head, waving his hat with his 
foot ſeveral times round, to the ad- 
miration of his royal highnefs, who 
made the feilow a handſome, preſent 
for his extraordinary dexterity. 
The ſociety at Haerlem for pro- 
moting commerce, agriculture, arts 
and ſciences, '2nd whatever tend: 
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to the welfare of mankind, has, at 


its lalt annual meeting, declared, 
that having received little ſatisſac- 


tion from the ſeveral memoirs tranſ{- 


mitted to it, On the phyſical 
cauſes of the preſent much langer 


continuance of the mortality among 


the horned cattie chan formerly;“ 


that ſubject, which has been twice 


b will be diſcontinued; 


ut for the enſuing year it again 


propoſes another ſubject, in which 
it has received as little fatisfaRion, 


viz. © How women's milk may be 


increaſed, lefizned, or ſuppreſſed; 


the diforders moſt commonly ariſing 
from it, with the prevention or cure 


of them.“ At the ſame time the 
ſociety provoſes two new ſubjeRs ; 
the firſt, The beſt method for 
long life and health, to be obſe erved 


in the cloathing, food, and exer- 


ciſes of children, from the birth to. 
the age of puberty:“ the 


lecond, 
4 The beſt Improv ments or uſes 
to be made of the ſevera! grounds 
in that country, high 2 


memoirs on the two 


Vander Aa, ſecret ary to the ſo- 
and whoſe on the third, be- 
fore the brit of March 1763. They 
may be written in Dutch, French, 
or Latin, but very h 


Stockholm, Sept. 22 Letters 


from Noniſis, 2 town near Abo, 


mention the ſollowing remarkable 
accident: On the 25th of the laſt 
month, ſome minutes before ſun— 
all tie houſes in he villag 

of Gndamals were heard to giz 
a very lows crack. he inhabi- 


tants beinz gies ty terrifed, im- 
their houſes, 


mediate! y tan Out or 
and ſoon. after, to their great 
alten kment, faw above 2 halt the 
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nd low, ac- 
cording to the different nature of 
them.” The 
firſt ſubjects to be ſent before the 
-Grit of March 1752, to NM. C. C. HI. 
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houſes ſink twelve feet into the 
earth for the ſpace of fixty-four 


fathoms. This accident did little da. 
mage to the houſes, except to the 


chimneys, and hardly altered the 


ſurface of the earth round about 
them. At the diſtance of twenty: four 
fathoms from theſe houſes there i; 
a little brook, the bed of which i; 
not ſo deep as before this accident, 
but the ground between the houſes 


and the brook is neither higher not 


lower than before. At the time that 
the houſes were ſinking, the per- 
ſons preſent heard but little noiſe ; 
but thoſe at a greater dias 
thought they heard a Joud clap of 
thunder. 
the earth near the village, the even- 


ing before this event, and though it 


is not grown wider fince, the inha- 
bitants are not without apprenen- 
ſions of ſome accident of the ſame 
rature, frequent cracks being be ard 
in the neighbournood, 

Mr. L— „ a young 
woollen ee in Cornhill, 
ſtood on the pillory there for a do- 
mitical attempt, committed on 2 


159, 


boy in a court in Lombard-ſtreet, 


and, notwithilanding advertiiz- 
ments were previouſly publiſhed in 
the papers to intimidate the popu 
face, and that a greater number of 
peace-officers were got together to 
prevent his being pelted, than ever 
were known on the like occaion ; 
yet the reſentment of 'the people 
was ſo great againſt him, that in fe- 
turning to Newgate, they fel furis 
Gully upon the coach that was Car- 
rying him, and the officers that had 
the care of him were oblig 24 to 
lodge him in the compter, All the 
mob diſperſed. 

New fith warchouſes were 11h, 

pened for the ſale of fi 
. ahi by land carriage from b 

pose 


A crack was perceived in 
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orts at a great diſtance, in Coveat- 
Garden and Oxford markets. This 
15 2 project of Mr. John Tull, ſon 
to the late ingenious Jethrow Tull, 
Eſq; author of the horſe hoeing 
hoſban4ry, and as it deſerves gene- 
ral encouragement, the ſociety for 
promoting the arts and ſciences, 
have reſolved to patronize it. We 
inſert a letter wrote on a fimilar 
occaſion to the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, by king Charles II. about 
two months after his re{toration. 
Jo our truſty and well-beloved 
the lord-mayor. (Sir Thomas Allen) 
of our city of London. 

| Whereas our royal father, of 
bleed memory, did, in the year 
1632, conſtitute and eſtabliſh a ſo- 
ciety of hſhers, and declared that he 
was reſolved, by all good occaſions, 
favourably to aſſiſt, and graciouſly 
to accept the forwardneſs of all 
thoſe that hould expreſs their zeal 
to his majeſty's ſervice in ſo general 
and publick an undertaking, it be- 
ing then refolved and concluded by 
his majeſty, that it was both ho- 
nourable and neceſſary for this king- 
dom. Now, that the true manag- 
ing and moſt advantageous proſe- 
cution thereof, is by certain experi- 
ence diſcovered, by Philip late earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, and 
bis aſſociates, who did cauſe ſundry 
fihing veſſels to be provided and 
built, which employed many fami- 
lies in making of ne:s and other 
proviſions, one veſſel employing 
twenty families in work, bendes 
the breeding of country youths to 
be ſerviceable mariners, in a ſhort 
time, 25 by the book called, The 
Royal Herring Bass Fiſhing, pre- 
ented unto us, doth plainly ap- 
pear. And whereas we are in- 
tormed, that the nation doth a- 
bound in poor {(amilics and vagrants, 
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who for want of employment are 
like to periſh, unleſs ſome fpeedy 
care be taken for their relief; and 
that the ſeveral wards and ſuburbs 
of this city of London and hamlets 
adjacent, are burthened with mul- 
titudes of poor people, not only 
which are born in the ſaid pariſhes, 
but. ſuch as come out of ſundry 
countries to ſeek relief: for redreſs 
whereof, we do recommend unto 


the care of you our lord mayor of 


the ſaid city, to adviſe with each 
alderman, and to cauſe his ward- 


motes inqueſt to give in a particular 


accuunt of all poor inhabitants in 
his ward, what their employment is, 
and how many are without employ- 
ment, and preſent the ſame to the 
reſt of the inhabitants of his ward, 
witn a copy thereof, and excite 
them to a free ſubſcription for raiſ- 
ing a ſtack to buy hemp and clap- 


boards, to make herring filhing 


nets, and barrels, for the fitting out 
of one buſs or filhing veſſel, to be- 
long to the faid ward, which will 
give all the poor and vagrants em- 
ploymeut, the ſaid wards huſband- 
ing the ſame to their beſt advantages 
the which we ſhall in like manner, 
recommend to all counties, cities, 


and towns, within our dominions, 


whereby to make it a national em- 
ploy ment for the general good, and 
Will give all fitting aſſiſtance to tue 
undertaking for their encourage- 
ment; that fo when proviſions ſhall 
be made ready, and ſtore-houſes 
built in commodious places about 
the river of Thames, where breeches 
have been made, and the like in 
ſeveral ports, magazines may be 
filled with nets, caſks, ſalt, and all 
other things in rradineſs; the buſſes 
may go forth to our iNand of Shet- 
land, as their rendezvous to keep 
together in their filing, according 
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to certain orders preſcribed in. the 
; aforeſaid book, and to take that 
: 8 of fithing grounds which 

elongs to us before all nations 


whatſoever; and fo we bid you 


heartily farewell. 


2: Given, &c. (in 1660.) 
We likewiſe inſert Sir John Field- 


ing's ſcheme for ſupplving the 


London market with fiſh, taken 
from extracts of ſuch of the pe- 
nal laws as relate to the peace and 


good order of this metropolie, 


and occaſioned by a combination 
to keep up the price of that uſe- 
ful article. N 
The author apprehends 
the inconvenience might de re- 
moved, if the gentlemen belonging 
to the Britiſh herring fiſnery. a 
large, able, and reſpectable body, 
would (beſides the catching of her- 
rings) become fiſhermen for this 
_ Metropolis; which, as they have 
much leiſure from their other fiſhery, 
are accuſtomed to, and converſant 
in the building of boats, making of 


nets, and hiring of fiſhermen, they 
can carry on, with more eaſe, and 


leſs expence to themſelves, and 
more utility to the public, than any 
other body whatever. By this 
means an immenſe quantity of fiſh 
would be brought to Billingſgate 
and Weſtminiler markets, yet not 


more than this town would con- 


ſame, and would totally deſirdy the 
preſent monopoly of different fiſh, 


viz. lobſters, turbots, &. as well. 


as the little combinations lately 
practiſed to make en artificial ſcar- 
city: and as the conveniency of a 


plenty of fiſh in London and Weſt. 


minſter to all ranks of people, is 
much eafer. to he conceived than 
expreſſed, I ſhall now. mention 
what fecms neceſſary to the furthe- 


1ance of this plan : and fit that 
0 
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that 


— 


\ 


the legiſlature ſhould enable th, 


the members of the free Britiſh her. 


ring fhſhery to apply a neceſity 
part of their capital to this pro. 
poſed fiſhery, which cannot he at. 


. tended with any hazard, as ready 


money is always paid at the ff. 
markets; fo that it will rather er- 


rich the body, and enable them to 


carry on the herring fiſhery itſelf, 
with more effect and advantage, 
than obſtruct it. | 

 * Secondly, beſides the provi. 
fions made by the late ſtatute rela. 


tive to ſea iſh, an officer ſhould be 


appointed to attend both marksto 
fee ſuch methods faithfully executed, 
as the legiſlature ſhall think neceſ- 
ſary, to prevent the engroſüng or 
monopolizing of any ſiſn brought to 


the ſaid markets for ſale. 


„ Thirdly, That every perſon 


ſelling fiſh by retail out of the ſad 


markets, ſhall be obliged to expoke 
to open view, from eight to twelve 
in the morning, whatever fin he 
has to ſell, with a penalty {or con- 
cealing any part of the ſame, 
In this plan, public ipirit and 
intereſt will go hand in hand; and 
as they will be enabled to fit out a 
larger fleet of fiſning- boats than wit 
ever yet ſent to ſea, great plenty of 
fiſh muſt be the conſequence, and 
che-pneſs wil natorelly follow: 
and by little honntieg and rewards 
which they thom{is}ves will be able 
to give to fiſhermen, it is hoped 
that the evil now ſo loudly com- 
plained of, will he moſt efefually 
cured ; and the fſnmongers them- 
ſelves, who have lately been the 
dupes of the fiſnermen, and the mo, 
nopolizers of particular fiſh, world 
have reaſon to rejpice; for, by ſell- 
ing more fiſh at reaſonable Fatty 
their gain would be the ſame.” 
They write from Paris, that the 


mara 


__— 
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marquis de la Galaſſoniere has pre- 
ſented the royal academy of ſciences 
with ſeveral pieces of granite, found 
near Montaign, which will take 


the finet poliſh imaginable, It 


| amazing to ſee what plenty of this 
tone, which has been thought pe- 
caliar to the Upper Egypt, is to b 
found in France. | | 
A marine belonging to one of his 
majeſty's tenders, was convicted at 
the laſt Briltol aſſizes, and executed 
accordingly, for ſhooting ſome time 


ago the young man who gives the 


intelligence of the arrival of ſhips 
at that port, commonly called the 
warner. This marine and ſome of 
his comrades had been ſhooting birds 
for their diverſion, in a piece of 
ground where ſome women were at 
work, and on the warnel's civilly 
entreating them to deſiſt or go farther 
to divert themſelves they gave him 
very rough language; vpon which 
he withdrew : but the marine in 
queſtion, in a minute or two turned 
about, and io a barbarous frolick, to 
new himſelf a good markſman, told 
| his comrades he would fetch that 

fellow / down, and accordingly ſhot 
bim dead. | | | 

A dreadful fire broke out at 
Workſop Manor, the ſeat of his 
grace the duke of Norfolk. It was 
brit diicovered in a cloſet near the 
library, that had been newly waſted, 


to a reſolution to give their re- 
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duke, was thought to be one of the 
fineſt ſeats in England. It con- 
tained five hundred rooms. The 


library, pictures, &c. which were 


very valuable, are entirely conſum- 
ed; and the magnificent furniture. 
eſpecia:ly. a rich bed of needle 
work, of which the hangings only 


were ſared, ſuffered conſiderably 


by this dreadful conflagration. One 
man loſt his life in the rubbiſh, and 


another was much burnt, When 


the duke received the ſad account, 
he faid, God's auill be done; and the 
dutcheſs, How many beſides us are 


ſulſerers by the like calamity £ Great | 


as this loſs is to the family, being 
computed at 100,000 l. it will be 
followed by a ſtill greater to the 


country, as upwards of 12,000], 


of late have yearly been paid in 
wages to workmen who were con- 


ſtantiy employed about the houſe, 


The city of London came 2d; 
preſentatives in parliament, inſtruc- 
tion relating to the preſent ſtate of 
affairs, and thank Mr. Pitt for his 
ſervices &c. all which and Mr. Pitt's 
anſwer the reader will ſind in the 
State Papers. 5 8 
Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, at which four received ſen- 
tence of death, viz. Richard Parrot, 
for the wilful murder of his wife, by 
cutting out her tongue; Eſther Bow- _ 


den, for the murder of her baſtard 
child; John Perrott, a bankrupt, for 
concealing his effects, [ſee our Cha- 
racters for this year; ] and Samuel 
Lee, for publiſhing a forged bill of 


raging with ſuch violence, that not- 
wialtanding the aſſiſtance of ſeveral 
neighbouring gentlemen, and moſt, 
of the inhabitants in the adjacent 
Villages, it could not be extinguiſh- 


ed. The engine had little or no 
effect, as the building was princi- 
pally of lime-ſtone. The chapel, 
with ſome part of the caſt wing, 18 
Al that now remains of this late ve- 
rerable ſeat ; which, by ſeveral 
:Mprovements made by the preſent 


exchange, who were accordingly ex- 


ecuted. Twenty received ſentence 
of tranſportation for ſeven years, 
two to be whipped, and one was 


branded. 


Parrot on his firſt examination 
appeared to be deaf, tho' his plea, 
it 
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it is ſaid, for cutting out his wife's 
tongue was, that ſhe was an Ow" 


lera! dle feold: 


The meſſenger who found in 4 


trunk of Perrott' s, the half of a 


loool. bank note, having delivered 
it to one of the principal creditors, 


without putting any mark upon it, 


ſaid when it was ſhewn him that he 


could not {wear to the identity of it, 
and the priſoner's council objected to 


the gentleman, in whole poſſeſſion it 


Was, being examined ; but one of 


the judges, telling the gentleman, 
if he would give up his right to the 


Proportion he might receive of it, 
he might then be examined; this 


the gentleman very readily did, and 
ſwore it to be the identical note he 
received from the meſſenger. | 
5 Yi Leeds, Oct 20. A few days 
ago à young woman, about 


25, dreiſed in man's cloaths, was 


impreſſed at Plymouth. and ſent to 
capt. Toby in this town, On her 
arrival, ſhe was committed to pri- 


ſon ; but not liking confinement, 


the diſcovered her ſex, and was dil- 
charged. She gives the following 
account of herſelf; that her name 
is Hannah Whitney ; that ſhe was 
born in Ireland, had been a marine 


on board, different ſhips for upwards 


of five years, and would not have 
diſcovered her ſex, if ſhe had been 
allowed her liberty. | 


| Extract of a letter from Great Mal- 


vern, Oct. 16. 

On Wedneſday laſt we had the 
moſt violent thunder ever known in 
the memory of man, At a guarter 
paſt four in the afternoon, J was 


ſarprized with 2 moſt ſhocking and. 
diſmal noiſe ; a hundred forges (the 


neareil relemd] ance | can think f 
were they all at work at once, could 
ſcarce equal it; I ran to the fore- 
door, aud er g my eye upon the 
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ſide of the hill about 400 yards h 


the ſouth welt of my houſe, ther 


appeared a prodigious ſmoak, i 
tended with the ſame violent mo 


I ran back into the houſe, and cg 


out a vulcano (for ſo J thought) had 
burſt out of the hill; bu: J ba 
no ſooner got back again, than! 
found it had deſcended, and wa 
paſling on within about a hundh 
yards of the ſouth end of my houk; 
it ſeemed to riſe again in the mer 
dow juſt below it, and continued i 
progreſs to the eaſt, riſing in th 
ſame manner four different time, 
attended with the ſame diſmal noit 
as firſt; the air was filled with! 
nauſeous, ſulphureous ſmell. I ſay 
it gradually decreaſe tl! quite ext 
guiſned, in a turnep field abontt 
quarter of a mile below my houſe 
The turnep leaves, with leaves d 
trees, dirt, ſticks, &c. filled the 2, 
and flew higher than any of thek 
hil's. The thunder ceaſed bv 
this happened, and the air ſoon at 


terwy/ards became calm and ſerene, 


The ſurprize and aſtöniſhment ofal 
ranks of people, during the appeu. 
ance of this ſtrange p'znomendl, 
is ſcarcely to be exprezed, : 

The vaſt column of ſmoak, men. 
tioned in the above letter, was 0 
large, that a phyſician of eminence 
at Worceſter, ſaw it in its progreh 


down the hill, about a mile fron 


Feckenham, which is above 2 20 
miles from Malvern. 
At the ſeſſions of the high 00h 
court of admiralty, held this 7 
day at the Old Bailey, capt. 
Watſon of the Fly privateer, i 
by the villainy of two of his ſailors, 
indicted for piratically boarding ® 
robbing a Dutch ſhip of ſeren 
things of value; but it being proi* 
that th e captain, ſo far from encou' 


bt 
ravns n:5 men to (013.3: It Gly 40 
> 0 of 


f piracy, ordered them to carry 
ack the things laid in the indict- 
ent at the peril of their lives, he 
15 honourably acquitted. 

\tract of a letter from Liſbon, 
Sept. 22, | 

„] cannot ſend you a printed 
it of the Auto de Fe, which we had 
ha the 20th, becauſe Rere was none 
abliſied by the tribunal. This 
% exceeded all we have ever 
ken in magniicence. Boxes were 
ult round the ſquare da Roſico. 
l the regiments of horſe and foot 
urounded the ſquare to the gate of 
he Dominican convent, and each 
der had eight charges. 
The ſcaffold built in the cloyſ- 
er of St. Dominic, on which the 
timinals had their ſentence read to 


ety adorned. All the nobility, 
be judges, and great officers of 
late were preſeat, but none of the 
yal family. | | 

* A gram] entertainment vas 
ven in the convent, by the inquiſi= 
or Nuno de Mello, to all the no- 


4 
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moanted to fifty-four, including 
bree in effigy. 
43 the only perſon burnt at a 
ke, His crime is ſet forth in the 
blowing ſentence. 

Abandoned in the fleſh, * 
Michael Maligrida, native of Mi- 


and falſe prophecies, for com- 
mitting lewd actions, and for fol- 
bnivg heretical opinions; one 
witch was the alerting in the 
life of St. Anne, and in another 
work of his compoſing concerning 
Antichriſt, that the three perions 
dl the trinity, were father, ſen, 
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hem, was in the form of a theatre, 


diflipation, which 


The number of the criminals 


lan, jeſait, for teigning revelations 


4 
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* and grandſon, Convicted of va- 
* ri0us impoſtures, falſehoods, du- 


© plicities, impenitent hardneſs, pre- 


* yarication, and broaching many 


8 heretical doctrines.“ 


Philadelphia, Aug. 20. A very 
laudable example has been ſhewn 
by the paſtors, or miviſters of the 
ſeveral perſuaſions in this country, 
viz. church of England, Preſbyte- 
rians, Baptiſts, and German Lu- 
therans, in an addreſs to the ho- 
nourable James Hamilton, Eſq; 
lieutenant-governor, and comman- 
der in chief of that province, &c. 
ſetting forth the ill conſequences of 


encouraging gaming, and all ſorts 


of luxurious and vicious publick 
diverſions, particularly a new ſub- 
ſcription by way of lottery, for 
opening publick -gardens, baths, , 
bagnios, &c. and other ſchemes of 
they obſerve 
have already increaſed too much 
within theſe few years: all which 
they petition the governor to uſe 
his influence to ſuppreſs, as they 
are willing to preſerve the character 
that province has hitherto borne, of 
a ſober, ſedate, induſtrious, frugal 


and religious people.—T'o which 
Father Maligrida 


the governor has given his word 
and honour, that every ſcheme 
tending to the diſſipation of the 
minds 6f the people ſhall be diſ- 
countenanced to the utmoſt of his 

power. . 
One Daniel, condemned N 
for the murder of his wife, 3 N 
and whoſe execution was poſtponed 
as falling on che day of their ma- 
jeſties coronation, has after many 
reſpites received the king's pardon, 
it appearing by the ſtrongeſt cir- 
cumſtances, that the unhappy wo- 
man was the author of her own. 
| | death, 


That ie, delivered over to the (ccular arm. 


ö 
death, by throwing herſelf out of 
the window. He is the firſt inſtance 
of a murderer reſpited ſince the act 
for their immediate execution. 
The inhabitants of Bow were 
lately greatly alarmed by the ap- 
pearance of a leopard, which tore a 
man's leg in a terrible manner, and 
killed all the dogs that ventured 
near him; ſeveral perſons were 
thrown down by this ferocious ani- 
mal, and a general conſternation en- 
ſued . At length ſome reſolute fel- 
lows reſolved to deſtroy him, and 
prevent any further miſchief ; for 
which purpoſe they, provided a 
large quantity of fiſhing and other 
nets, which they found means to 
throw over him, and Juckily en- 
tangled him in ſuch a manner that 
all his efforts to eſcape were fruit- 
leſs; when clubs, pitchforks, and o- 
ther inſtruments ſoon put an end to 
SER or EE 

A new piece of artillery was tried 
lately in Dublin, after the manner 
of marſhal Saxe's amuſette; it car- 
ries a ball of lead of half a pound, 
is loaded at the breech by a cham- 
ber ; its bore is two-thirds of the 
diameter of the ſhot, and its point 
blank range is about 800 yards. Tt 
has a ſtock and lock, and is fired 
from the ſhoulder like a common 
muſiet, reſting on its carriage which 
ſerves as a parapet to fire over, It 
3s drawn by one man on all occa- 
ſions, and its carriage is ſo contrived, 
that in caſe of bogs, brooks, ditches, 
&c. the ſhafts ſlide back, and it is 
carried by two men like a ſedan 
chair. . | 

A caſt gun carriage of a new in- 
vention, has likewiſe, been tryed 
at Woolwich and highly approved. 

Five hundred pounds worth of 
herrings were lately taken, in one 
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morning, at Calway, valuing thy 
at 18 or 20 pence per hundred, 

A cave containing three acre; 
ground, ſeveral beautiful room 
entered by a narrow iloping paltagg 
that only one perſon can yy 
through at a time, has been Gift, 
vered near Dry- Harbour, in I 
maica, | 

Buy an eftimate made in France 
the year 1710, there were then i 
that kingdom 612 jeſuits college, 
340 reſidaries, 59 noviciates, 200 
miſſionaries, and 24 profeſin 
houles of that ſociety, amounting i 
the whole to 20,000 jeſuits; audi 
was thought, that within the 5g 
years ſince that time their bote 


are very much enlarged and ther 6 
number greatly increaſed. aa 
As the ifland of Malta has ng pr: 
thing further to fear on the pat we 
the Turks, the grand maſter hy pri 
permitted all the knights, whom eon 
had ſummoned thither for the d re! 
fence of the iſle, to return to third. 
reſpective places of abode, I pa 
Ttalians embarked on board pal: 
which failed firſt to Naples, afte- D. 
wards to Civita-Vecchia, and wma 
thence to Leghorn, The Fred pre 


were to return home on board? 
man of war. The ifland has been to 
well fortified, and provided wit 
every thing for a long and vigor 
defence; the commander of Aa 
ra having, for that purpoſe, advanc: 
ed to the order the ſem of 209,00 
crowns at two per cent. and mot Ne 


over made them a free-gift of ,, bo 


ther large ſum in ready money. el. 
An account of the proceedings Mar 
the French king's frigate Ane Hen 
thyſt, of 32 guns, ca pt. val d 
day, (lent to the merchant, 
from Cape Blanco to the meg ec 


Sambia. ; 
a Aller 


« After ſhe had made Cape 


Tea ſhore, till ſhe diſcovered the 
Tryal ſnow, laying at Port en De- 
ick, to take in a lading of gum. 
he frigate ſent in a packet of 10 
puns, which ſhe had before taken, 
© order to ſeize the faid ſnow, 
hich ſhe accompliſhed, and then 
made fail down the coaſt to Sene- 
pal, and on her coming a-breaſt of 
denegal fort, ſhe fred four guns by 
vay of ſignal to the fort, which not 
being taken notice of, or returned, 
the frigate ran down to the bar of 
Senegal, and there took a ſnow la- 
den with proviſions from England 
or the garriſon, which capture 
greatly diſtreſſed the ſaid garriſon. 
She ſent ſeveral of her priſoners on 
ſhore in her lopg-boat, and then 
proceeded down the coaſt to Goree, 
where (by the information of the 
priſoners) ſhe intended to have cut 
ont the Goree brig, and the other 
veſlels employed for wooding and 
watering the garriſon of Goree : 
but, on her arrival off the hill of 
Goree, ſhe diſcovered four fail of 
Dunneſs, which ſhe immediately 
made fail for, and took two of them. 
From thence ſhe proceeded to the 
nver Gambia, where ſhe brought 
to, and manned the packet of 10 


and ſent them up the river, in order 
to take James's fort. But the com- 
manding officer of the fort having 
received the notice ſent by governor 
Newton of the frigate's deſign, a- 
bout fix hours before the two -vel- 
es appeared, they gave them ſuch 
© reception, by a diſcharge of their 
ins, which was f little expected 
d} the French, that inſtead of at- 
acking the fort, the two veſſels 
vore, in order to retreat, but i, 
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glanco, ſhe ſteered along the Gui- 


guns, and the Tryal ſnow of eight, 
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wearing, the Tryal being a good _ 
deal by the ſtern, run a-ground, and 
finding they could not get her off in 
time, left her all but eight men, four 
of which were Engliſh ; the other 
veſſel (being the packet) having 


received the crew of the Tryal on 


board, made all the fail ſhe could 
down the river. The mate of the 
Tryal being one of the four Eng- | 
liſhmen left on board, made the 
ſignal of diſtreſs, on which aſſiſtance 


was ſent them from the fort by go- 


vernor Debatt, and ſhe was imme- 
diately got afloat, 

*« Governor Debatt took out her 
cargo, and ſent her to Goree with 
proviſions, as he knew of the cap- 
ture of the ſnow with proviſions 
from England, but before her ar- 
rival at Goree, they had received a 
ſupply by the arrival of another 
veſſel from England. The Tryal 
then ſailed for Senegal on account 
of the African company; but on 
ber arrival at Senegal, capt. 
Hickes, of his mzjeſty's ſloop Go- 
ree, ſeized her, as alſo a brig in the 
river Senegal, belonging to the con- 
ſal of Teneriffe, in conſequence of. 
which the Tryal was ſent to Eng- 
land without the cargo deſigned. = 

The captain of the Amethyſt, 
appointed by the French king, is 
ſaid to have behaved well to the 
priſoners; but the ſecond captain 
who belonged to the adventurers, 
together with the reſt of the offi- 
cers and crew, were perfect ba- 
ſhaws in their behaviour.“ 

Died lately at Peterſburgh, the 
ſpouſe of a prince of Mongala, who 
came there to ſeek for refuge. The 
chan of Undoria, ber huſband, in 
alliance with other petty chans, 
had waped continual war againſt the 
Chircſec ſor near a century, Three 

years 
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Bis life. 


death, by throwing herſelf out of 
the window. He is the firſt inſtance 


of a murderer reſpited ſince the act 
for their immediate execution. 


The inbabitants of Bow were 


oy lately greatly alarmed by the ap- 


pearance of a leopard, which tore a 
man's leg in a terrible manner, ant 
killed all the dogs that ventured 
near him; ſeveral perſons were 


thrown down by this ferocious aui- 


mal, and a general conſternation en- 
ſued . At length ſome reſolute fel- 


lows reſolved to deſtroy him, and 


prevent any further miſchief ; for 
waich purpoſe they, provided a 


large quantity of fiſhing and other 


nets, which they found means to 
throw over him, and luckily en- 
tangled him in ſuch a manner that 


all his efforts to eſcape were fruit- 


leſs; when clubs, pitchforks, and o- 
ther inſtruments ſoon put an end to 
A new piece of artillery was tried 
lately in Dublin, after the manner 
of marſhal Saxe's amuſette; it car- 
ries a ball of lead of half a pound, 
is loaded at the breech by a cham- 
ber; its bore is two-thirds of the 
diameter of the ſhot, and its point 
blank range is about 800 yards. It 
has a ſtock and lock, and is fired 


from the ſhoulder like a common 


muſket, reſting on its carriage which 


ſerves as a parapet to ſire over. It 
33 drawn by one man on all occa- 


ſions, and its carriage is fo contrived, 


that in caſe of bogs, brooks, ditches, 


c. the ſhaſts ſlide back, and it is 
carried by two men like a ſedan 


chair. | 
A caſt gun carriage of a new in- 
vention, has likewiſe, been tryed 
at Woolwich and highly approved. 
Five hundred pounds worth of 
herrings were lately taken, in one 
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that only one perſon can oy 


are very much enlarged and the 


permitted all the knights, whon k 
fence of the iſle, to return to thej 


Italians embarked on board gallit 


were to return home on board1 


1 


morning, at Galway, valuing ty 
at 18 or 20 pence per hundred, 

A cave containing three ace 
ground, ſeveral beautiful ru 
entcred by a narrow iloping pally 


through at a time, has been did 
vered near Dry-Harbour, in k 
maica, MES 

Buy an eſtimate made in Frauen 
the year 1710, there were then z 
that kingdom 612. jeſuits colleg 
340 reſidaries, 59 noviciates, 20 
miſſionaries, and 24 profilin 
houles of that ſociety, amounting 
the whole to 20,000 jeſuits; and} 
was thought, that within the; 
years ſince that time their hou 


number greatly increaſed. 
As the iſland of Malta has n- 
thing further to fear on the pard 
the Turks, the grand maſter Iu 


had ſummoned thither for the &. 
reſpective places of abode, Tit 


which ſailed firſt to Naples, aft 
wards to Civita-Vecchia, and ſro 
thence to Leghorn, The Fred 


man of war. The iſland has ben 
well fortified, and provided wil 
every thing for a long and vigoral 
defence; the commander of Nau 
ra having, for that purpoſe, adva 
ed to the order the ſvm of 202,00: 
crowns at two per cent. and mo By 
over made them a free-gift of 4.5 
ther large ſum in ready money. { 
An account of the Proceecngs d 2 
the French king's frigate Ant « 
thyſt, of 32 guns, capt. O 
day, (lent to the merchn 
from Cape Blanco to the 11 Bl 
Gambia, 


(f 
4% Allet 
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« After ſhe had made Cape 
Lanco, ſhe ſteered along the Gui- 
a ſhore, till ſhe diſcovered the 
val ſnow, laying at Port en De- 
4 to take in a lading of gum. 
he frigate ſent in a packet of 10 
1s, which ſhe had before taken, 
| order to ſeize the ſaid ſnow, 
hich ſhe accompliſhed, and then 
ade fail down the coaſt to Sene- 
al, and on her coming a-breaſt of 
enzgal fort, ſhe red four guns by 


eing taken notice of, or returned, 
e frigate ran down to the bar of 
enegal, and there took a ſnow la- 
en with proviſions from England 
r the garriſon, which capture 
reatly diſtreſſed the ſaid garriſon. 
the ſent ſeveral of her priſoners on 
hore in her Jong-boat, and then 
raceeded down the coaſt to Goree, 
where (by the information of the 
priſoners) ſhe intended to have cut 
but the Goree brig, and the other 
ellels employed for wooding and 
ratering the garriſon of Goree : 
but, on her arrival of the hill of 
dree, ſhe diſcovered four fail of 
Dunneſs, which ſhe immediately 


From thence ſhe proceeded to the 
ver Gambia, where ſhe brought 
to, and manned the packet of 10 


and ſent them up the river, in order 
to take James's fort. But the com- 
manding officer of the fort having 
received the notice ſent by governor 
Newton of the frigate's deſign, a- 
bout lix hours before the two -vel- 
lels appeared, they gave them ſuch 
arecepuion, by a diſcharge of their 
guns, which was fo little expected 
df lne French, that inftead of at- 
backing the fort, the two veſſels 
wore, in order Bat in 
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Ls Sa wot, 


ay of ſignal to the fort, which not 


made fail for, and took two of them. 


puns, and the Tryal ſaow of eight, 
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wearing, the Tryal being a good 
deal by the ftern, run a- ground, and 
finding they could not get her off in 
time, left her all but eight men, four 
of which were Engliſh ; the other 
veſſel (being the packet) having 
received the crew of the Tryal on 
board, made all the ſail ſhe could 
down the river. The mate of the 
Tryal being one of the four Eng- 
liſnmen left on board, made the 
ſignal of diſtreſs, on which aſſiſtance 
was ſent them from the fort by go- 
vernor Debatt, and ſhe was imme- 
diately got afloat, N 
Governor Debatt took out her 
cargo, and ſent her to Goree with 
proviſions, as he knew of the cap- 
ture of the ſnow with proviſions 
from England, but before her ar- 
rival at Goree, they had received a 
ſupply by the arrival of another 
veſſel from England. The Tryal 


then ſailed for Senegal on account 


of the African company; but on 
her arrival at Senegal, capt. 
Hickes, of his majeſty's ſloop Go- 
ree, ſeized her, as alſo a brig in the 
river Senegal, belonging to the con- 
ſal of Teneriffe, in conſequence of 
which the Tryal was ſent to Eng- 
land without the cargo deſigned. 

The captain of the Amethyſt, 
appointed by the French king, is 
ſaid to have behaved well to the 
priſoners; but the ſecond captain 
who belonged to the adventurers, 
together with the reſt of the ofi- 
cers and crew, were perfect ba- 
fhaws in their behaviour.” 

Died lately at Peterſburgh, the 
ſpouſe of a prince of Mongala, who 
came there to ſeek for refuge. The 


chan of Undoria, her huſband, in 
alliance with other petty chans, 
had waged continual war againſt the 
Three 
years 


Chineſe ſor near a century. 


1174 
years ago he took a journey to 
Peking, and under pretence of 
making his ſubmiſſion, and deſiring 
to enter into the emperor's ſervice to 
ſubdue his neighbours, he obtained 
the command of an army of zo, ooo 
men whom he led to the frontiers 
of his country, and there cauſed 
them all to be maſſacred. Too re- 
venge this treachery, the Chineſe 
marched a numerous army to over- 


run his country, whom the chan 


encountered; but after an obſtinate 
engagement of 17 hours, being de- 


feated, he was obliged to fly for 


ſhelter, with 600 families to Si— 
beria, where he died laſt winter. 
His extenſive country, the Chineſe 
converted to a deſert, and the cza- 


rina has aſſigned the remaining fa- _ 
milies a ſafe retreat on the confines 


of Perſia. | : D 

Thomas Brooks, Eſq; in Good- 
man's-fields, aged 89, who had 
made the tour of France, Portugal, 


Spain, and Italy, of about eight thou- 


ſand miles, on foot. He has left a 
ſum of money for the encourage- 
ment of induſtry. 
Mrs. Raſby, 30 years a priſoner 
for debt in York caſtle. 

David Eagle, aged upwards of 
eighty, who has lived above thirty 
years by begging about this city, 
and for the lait ſeven years lodged 


in Bread-ſtreet, and paid ſix-pence 


a night for his lodging, but never 


ſuffered any body to go into his 


room, either to clean'it or make his 
bed, nor ſuffered a clean pair of 
ſheets to be laid on the bed, ſince 
the firſt night he lodged there. On 
ſearching the cloaths he wore every 


day, they found 2gl. 2s. 1d. and 


are in expectation of finding more 
concealed in the room. 

A man in the fland of Ely, in 
the Lo4th ear of his ages, As he 
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was a few days, before «jim 
cart, his ſon, who was aged wy 
70, being too near the ſhaft, 
thrown down, and the wheel; g 
ing over him he was killeq y 
the ſpot. This accident ſo aft 
the father as to caule his death 


1 
a 


Ann Waites in St. Clem on 
alms houſes, aged 106. ten 
Barbe Semperin, at Vienn ea 
; | d 

106. bh Fe | han! 
William Proleyn, Eg at Nen 
land, Glouceſterſh. aged 106. 0 
Widow Rogers at Wrexham * 
mal 


107. 3 | 
At Liverpool, William My, 
aged 111, | | | 
At South-Waltham in Nora 
Sarah Brown, aged 112. 
Dame Otherley, at Naples, 2; 
114. 1 = 


NOVEMBER. 


His majeſty reviewed the | 
Dorſetſhire militia in Hyde 
Park, and expreſſed his entire f 
tisfaction at their behaviour. Ther 
colonel is the earl of Shafteſbur 
They repreſented a ſcene as if & 
feated, and all ran 5oo different 
ways amongſt the crowd, and al 
of a ſudden every man, in a f 
minutes time, was in his place gin 

Laſt night between eleven 21t 
twelve o' clock the following cd 
affair happened: A gentieman vel 
into a hackney coach at Temple 
bar, and ordered the coachman 0 
drive kim to Dock-head; but ti 
coachman being in liquor, ture 
under Black-friars gate-way, 1 
Ludgate-ſtreet, drove to tie ber 
tom of Water-lane, down the fig 
of ſtone ſteps, and on to the cauſe 
way: it Inckily happened to 3 
quite low water, ſo that no ich 
dent enſued ; but it was wWirn gf” 


„ on 
9 n * 
$4.4 „% 4 


* 


iculty the horſes got the coach 
p again, tho? all poſſible aſliſtance 
as given them. „ 

This day the parliament 
met, and his majeſty went 
bh the uſual tate to the houſe of 


one, and the houſe of commons 
tending, his majeſty ignited bis 
leaſure to them by the lord high 
hancellor, that they ſhould return 
\ their houſe, and chuſe a ſpeaker, 
id preſent him on Friday next. 
hey returned accordingly, and 
nanimoully choſe Sir John Cuſt, 
gart. member for Grantham in Lin- 
olnſhire. : | 
A little after ſix in the evening, a 
neteor, reſembling a ball of fire, 
as ſeen at Whitby. Its direction 
as from N. E. to S. W. and in its 
procreſion, which was parallel to 
ke horizon, it threw off a vaſt quan- 
ity of fire, that formed a train a- 
rofs the hemiſphere, which conti- 
ned a quarter of an hour after the 
neteor 1iſelf had diſappeared. It 
5 ſuppoſed that its rapid motion 
brough the higher regions of our 
Nmoſphere, in a path directly con- 
trary to the wind, cauſed it to throw 
df rom its body that long train of 
pre that made ſo beautiful an ap- 
pearance in the heavens, and was 
zezed at with wonder and delight 
dy the connoiſſcars. | 
The focizty for the encourage- 
nent of arts and commerce, voted 
ie diſburſement of a capital of 
2200 . for eſtabliſhing the ſupply 
0 üh, by land carriage for Lon- 
don, at the entire difp::{al of John 
blake, Eiq; purſuant to the moit 
cent ſcheme for this purpoſe 
lately projected by Mr. Tull. 
Crt The king went with the 
ulſual ſtate to the houſe of 
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rds, where being ſeated on the 


1 761 
for, they preſented their ſpeaker Sir 


John Cuſt, whom his majeſty ap- 


proved. His majeſty then made a 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. See the State Papers. 
The convocation of the province 
of Canterbury met at St. Paul's 
cathedral, and heard a latin ſermon, 
and afterwards choſe a prolocutor. 


The Eaſt India company have 


received an account, that the cruelty 


of the Dutch at the iſland of Cey- 
lon, had cauſed the natives to rife, 


and deſtroy moſt of them, with their 
plantations of cinnamon and other 
A Th 


An order of council was iſſued, 


to ſuppreſs the unlawiul combina- 


tion lately formed by numbers of 


the journeymen cabinet makers, 
and to enjoin all magiſtrates to pro- 


ſecute the maſters of pudlick houſes, 
where ſuch journeymen ſhall reſort. 


The journeymen on the other hand, 
charge the maſters with entering in- 


to a combination, every whit as 


dangerous and blameable, to hin- 
der the timber merchants from ſell- 


ing to ſuch among them as may be 


able to purchale it, ſtuff to work 
up on their own account, Juſtices 
of the peace have a right to inter- 
fere, upon complaint made to them, 
on theſe occaſions, and check op- 
preſſion in the maſter, and idleneſs 
in the journeymen; but unfortu- 


nately for the latter, they ſeldom 


know any thing of the redreſs pro- 
vided for them by our excellent 
conſtitution; ſor Which reaſon it 
were to be wiſhed, that ſome of 
cur great men would condeſcend to 
beconre their protectors. This 15 
practiſed in other countries, Where 
the working people contribute far 
leſs to the Wealth and power of 
their ſuperiors, than they do Fere 
in England. 


Being 


2 
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9th Being lord ' mayor's day, 
their majeſties and the reſt 
of the | 
city of London with their preſence 
at Guildhall, and were entertain- 
ed in a manner that reflects great 
honour on the opulence of the me- 


tropolis, and its and duty affection to 


their majeſties. 5 
loch, 4 moſt horrid murder 
Was committed by John 
M' Naughton, Eſq; on Miſs Knox, 
daughter of Andrew) Knox, Eſq; 
knight of the ſhire for Donnegal in 
Ireland. See a full account of this 
murder, and the murderer, among 


our Characters for this year, p. 73. 
Our troops at Belleiſle are ſaid 


to ſuffer extremely by a ſevere fe- 
ver and flux. (See our article of 
Projects for this year p. 122.) There 
are 14 hoſpitals in the town of Pa- 
Iais, Which are not enough to hold 
the great number of ſick, therefore 
more are erecting. There are alſo 


regimental hoſpitals in different parts 
of the iſland, particularly Sauſon and 
la Maria, where, at each place, a bri- 


gade is quartered. A conſiderable 
number of the troops have been 
brought to the iſle of Wight. It is 
ſurprizing what quantities of live 
ſtock and garden ſtuff it has been 
found neceſſary to ſend them from 
time to time. Moſt of theſe arti- 
cles were ſupplied from Corke. 
16 The houſe of commons 
* waited on the king with 
their addreſs of thanks for his 
ſpeec h and likewiſe on the queen, 


with their addreſs of congratula- 


tion on her nuptials. 

During the courſe of laſt month 
were exhibited in the garriſon church 
of Berlin, three fine paintings: The 
firſt repreſents the immortal count 
die Schwerin, as he was found dead 

in the field with a pair of colours 


royal family honoured the 


in his hand, after the battle wy 
Prague. The dying hero, as he fal 
embraces Victory, under the figws 
of a woman, holding out to hin; 
crown of laurels. At the ſame int 
his wound is feen. 

In the ſecond picture is {6 
lieutenant general Winterfieid cop. 
pleatly armed, who was lain rex 
Gorlitz. A woman, with a ver 
land round her head, fhews Wy 


coming to meet him with a light 
torch ; upon which he ſnatches y 


his helmet, aud puts his hand y 
his ſword, for the defence of hi 
country, OY 
The third painting repreſent 
major Chriſtian Lehwald de Kleif, 
a gallant warrior, and an eminent 
German poet, who was mortally 


wounded at the battle of Kunreſl. 


dorff, and died ſoon after at Franck. 
fort on the Oder. Friendſhip, ut- 
der the figure of a woman, is weep: 
ing over his urn, and at the bottom 
of the tomb is a lyre ſurrounded by 
laurels with a ſword. 

The portraits of ſeveral other he. 
roes who have died, in the bed 0 
honour this war, in defending the 
rights of Frederick the Great, wil 
be ſucceſſively put up in the curd 
of the garriſon, 

By a private letter from Spain, 
the following remarkable inte: 
ligence has been received, Thit 
Burrington Gold{worthy, his ir: 
tannic majeſly's conſul at the poſt 
of Cadiz and Port St. Mary's, n. 
tending to celebrate their majeltt 
coronation, at his houſe at the latte 
port, on the zoth of September lat, 
had written a circular letter to al 
his majeſty's ſubjects, requeling the 
favour of their companies to 4e, 
joice with him on ſo great ae 
happy an event: intimating at te 
ſame time, that to illuminate the! 


Yon!) 


gration of their joy on that occaſion; 
but though this letter was ſent to 
45 Encliſh and Iriſh gentlemen, no 
more than ten houſes were illumi— 
nated at Cadiz, and at Port St. Ma- 
ry's only the conſul's and vice-con- 
ſal's, the reſt excuſing themſelves 
for fear of giving umbrage to the 
Spaniards. ST 
The priſoners in the ſeveral 
ch. ions of this city, who claimed 
the benefit of the compulſive clauſe 
in the act of inſolvency, were carried 
to Guildhall to be diſcharged ; but 
were all ordered back to the priſons 
fom whence they came, a bill for 
explaining this clauſe being now be- 
fore the parliament. | 
catorday laſt his royal highneſs 
the duke of York, attended by lord 
Anſon and ſeveral noblemen, gen- 
tlemen of the admiralty and navy 


boards, vere at Weolwich, to exa- 


mine his majefly's ſhip Alarm, whoſe 

bottom is entirely plating over with 

copper to preſerve her from worms 
in fouthern climates : this is the firſt 
dip ever done in this manner; this 
ſheathing is extremely neat and cu- 
tions, without being heavy or very 
expenſive, and pave a great ſatis- 
faction. | 


Both houſes of convocation wait- 


dreſſes. | 
19th, - The right honourable Sir 
Francis Daſhwood, baronet, 
bas received the following anony- 
mous threatening letter. ES 

* dir Frans Daſh 
ten this hoper tunct to a Quent 
You That if You do go hon as You 
0 You sartenly loſe Your Life and 
that Black that Lord Northampton 
and ſome more that I have not 
mentioned for when that You go to 


Une You go hout hand neare leaves 
Vol IV. oy Wo 
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| Loſes would be a further demon- 


ed on their majeſties with their ad- 


aſhwood T have 


won farthen nor woot let Your 
Sarvants tak One farthen for if You 


dont leave of You sarten shall have 
a Dose of Leden Pills and tha hare 


vere hard to digest for if Sarvants 
has but Nine Yownds tha cannot 


Ceep a Wife and Famele For You 


must bild Work Howses and Cep 


Them but You will not live to Se 


them bilt for I wod have Yout be 
all wase prepard for Deth for You 
do se that theare is nothing but 
robin upon the hi Way and that is 
o caiſened by no thing Elſe but by 


ſtarven the Poore Sarvants and so 
You must concider a bout This a 
fare for dam You You ſhall ſuffer and 


hall ſuch Blacks and more ſuch 


Blacks as Youer self and :o I ham 


Youer and be dam'd'“ 
His majeſty's pardon is offered to 


any (except the perſon who ſent it) 
that will diſcover thoſe concerned; 


and Sir F. Daſhwood offers 100! 
for the like diſcovery. 

By a ſudden hurricane of 
wind ſeveral merchant ſhips 


3 
* 


20th. | 


below bridge were driven from their 


anchors, and received great damage. 
Several of the ſmall craft were ſtove 


in pieces, and a corn-lighter was 


ſunk off Eaſt-lane ſtairs. 
The academy of ſciences and 
belles lettres at Beſangon in France, 


have promiſed a gold medal, of the 


value of 350 livres, to the author 
who, in a piece of eloquence that 
may be ready in half an hour, ſhall 


beſt reſolve this queſtion : Whether 


it be true that fortune often ſeeks the 
man, or that the man ſeeks fortune? 
A private letter from Conſtantino- 


ple ſays, that a fire happened there 


in the horſe-market, on the 23d'and 
24th of September, which has de- 


ſtroyed a number of noble palaces, 
beſides a multitude of tradeſmen's 


houſes. The loſs occaſioned by 
r which 
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which is eſtimated at an immenſe 


| 1 The committee appointed 
. 


to prepare the late entertain- 
ment for the royal family at Guild - 
hall, waited on their majeſties at St. 
James's, in purſuance df an order of 
common council of the 17th, and 
being introduced to the king in 
his cloſet by the duke of Devonſhire, 
the right honourable Sir Samuel 
Fludyer, lord-mayor, addreſſed his 
majeſty to the following effet : 
RNoralL Sin, 1 
The lord mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of the city of London, 
in common council aſſembled, being 
deſirous (amongſt other marks of 
their perſonal veneration and eſteem 
for your majeſty) to have your ma- 


| Fah ſtatue erected on the Royal 


change, amongſt thoſe of your 
royal predeceſſors, and the picture 


of your majeſty put up in the Guild- 


ha of the ſaid city; have, in order 
hereunto, directed us to make our 


Rumble application to your majeſty, 


that your majeſty will be pleaſed to 
do the city of London the honour 


to ſit for your picture, and to ſignify 


your pleaſure therein: And we are 


commanded, at the fame time, to 


expreſs to your majeſty the deep 
and grateful ſenſe which the ſaid 


court of common council will ever 
retain. of your majeſty's gracious 


condeſcenſion in honowing their 
late entertainment at Guildhall with 
your royal preſence.” 

Ihe committee afterwards waited 


on the queen, being introduced to 


her majeſty by the duke of Mancheſ- 
ter; when the lord mayor addreſſed 


her majeſty en behalf of the com- 


mon council, requeſting her majeſty 
would be pleaſed to fit for her pic- 
. bure; and expreſſing alſo the com- 
mon. council's grateful ſenſe of her 


ſeveral of them being 
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majeſty's condeſcenſion in hon. 
ing the city with her preſence, 

His majeſty was pleaſed to n. 
ceive the committee in a pracicy 
manner, expreſſing his entire {ail 


faction at the late entertainmen, 


and ſignified his royal intention ty 


give arders that his picture and thy 
of her majeſty ſhould be ſent to thy 
city. f 

Her majeſty was alſo pleaſed b 


receive the city in a polite manner; 


and ſuch of the committee as had ng 
before, were permitted to {ils by 
majeſty's hand. 5 
The Dutch, we are well aſlre 
received annually, upon an average, 
from this kingdom, not lefs tha 
r00,000l. for the ſingle article d 
8 
An ancient regiſter, which may be 
depended on, give us the following 
very mortifying inſtance of the bu. 
vity of human life, of a hundr 


perſons, who were born at the ſane 


time: 

At the end of 6 years, chere 0 

remained only 1 

At the end of 16 years 

At the end of 26 years 

At the end of 36 years 

At the end of 46 years 

At the end of 56 years 
At the end of 66 years 

At the end of 76 years 
Some coins have been lately found 
in an urn, at Church-Burrow, rea 
Newcaſtle, which are very antiqit 
of Jul 
Cæſar, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Ne 
and a few of Otho's, which a 
greatly eſteemed by antiquarian 
Extract of a letter from Winch 
ſea, in Suſſex. * The camb'® 
manufaRory here eſtabliſhed, i _ 
to be attended with great ſyceeb 
we have now already eight loom! 
work, and ſhall ſoon have = 
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ſent to town; one of which, J am 
| told, was preſented to the king. 
| Should this manufactory of French 
cambricks ſucceed, it would ſave 


and there is more probability of its 
ſucceeding here, than in any part of 
England, where attempts of this 
ſort have been made: the ſituation 
of the place; the vaſt number of 
fine vaults under. ground, where 
only the works of this manufactory 


| can be carried on; the peculiar 


| quality of the waters for bleaching, 

| and the richneſs of the neighbourin 

| ſoil to raiſe the flax, all forebode a 

| happy iſſue. b N 

| Ten thouſand hogſheads of fiſh 

have been taken, lately, in one 
week, at Penzance, in Cornwall. 

Elizabeth Canning is arrived in 

England, and received a legacy of 


an old lady of Newingtoti-green. 

The following ſums have been 
granted by the Iriſh parliament 
to the fo.l-wing perfons and pub- 
lick nſes, 

To the truſtees of the linen ma- 
nufacture, for two years, 4000l. 
The corporation of the inland navi- 
gation from Kilkenny to Ennif- 
teague, 4000]. To finiſh the church 
| of St. Thomas, Dublin, 1<Gc0ol. 


io, ooo. The pier at Duvleary, 
zoool. Promoting Engliſh pro- 
teſtant charter ſchools, 12,000. 
Towards building St. Catherine's, 
church, Dublin, 1000l. To finiſh 
| the aqueduct from the river Finiſk 
to Dungarvan, in the county of Wa- 
terford, 500l. To remove the ob- 
ſructions in the navigation of the 
aver Barrow, 2000]. For extend- 
ug the pier of Balibrigzan at 
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To pieces have been finiſhed, and 
| the nation 300,000]. per annum; 
navigable canal from the baſon of 


g hoſpital, toocl. Mr. George Sem- 


wall, Dublin, 1co0ol, Dublin ſo- 
cool. left her three years ago, by 


bandry, arts, &c. 2000]. A further 


For carrying on the inland naviga- 
tion from Dublin to the Shannon, 


„ 
Skerries, 1 cool. Clearing the chan- 
nel of Corke harbour, 4cool. Mak- 
ing the Shannon navigable from 
Limerick to Killaloe, 8cool. Car- 

rying on the inland navigation of 
the Black Water, 2500]. Payment 
of debts of the Foundling-hoſpital, 
42521. To mowed N the debts of 
the Lying-in-hoſpital, and to finiſh 
and furniſh it, 3oool. To make a 


Drumreagh to Farlough Lough, 
3000l. To the widow and children 
of the late Dr. Moſſe, who proje&- 
ed the building of the Lying-in- 


ple, architect of Efſex-bridge, Dub- 
lin, cool. — Arthur Mervin, Eſq; 
2000]. to enable him to finiſh the 
mill and granaries at Naul, in the 
county of Meath. To finiſh the 
dock at the weſt end of the north 


ciety, for the improvement of huf> 


ſum of t0-ol. per annum, for two 
years, to the proteſtant charter- 
ſchools. To encoufage the cam- 
brick manufacture ar Dundalk, 
e ne: 
Further ſums granted by the Triſh 
parliament for public uſes. _ 
To the truſtees of the linen ma- 
nufacture to encourage the raiſing 
of hemp and flax in that kingdom, 
zoool per annum for two years, 
4000l. To the corporation for car- 
rying on the inland navigation to 
be applied towards inclofing, fixing 
and defending the channel of the 
river Boyne below the bridge of 
Drogheda to the bar of the ſaid 
river, 2000l. For widening and 
repairing Baal's bridge in the city 
of Limerick, and for continuing a 
new key eaſtward on the north Ele 
of the Shannon to the back river 
on the ſouth fide of the ſouthern 
[XN] 2 bank 
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bank of the new canal, and for 
purchaſing ſeveral houſes on the 
_ welt fide of Baal's bridge, &c. 45001. 
For finiſhing the harbour of Wick- 
low, 18gol. 85. gd. For continuing 
the ballaſt-office wall to the eaſt end 


of the piles 5000. For making 


the river Legan navigable from 


Loughneagh to Belfaſt, 4000]. Be- 


ſides the 2000). given to the Dub- 
lin ſociety for the improvement of 


huſbandry, and other uſeful arts, 


10, oool. is granted to them to be 
_ diſtributed to ſo many of the ſeveral 
perſons who petitioned the houle of 


commons this ſeſſion for premiums. 


or.rewards, upon which reports have 
been made, 5 | 
By an account delivered in to the 


Irish parliament, it appears that the 


penſions upon that kingdom, from 


the 25th of March 1759, to the 


25th of March 1761, amount to the 
ſum of 118,5911. 1s. 3d. three far- 
things, which exceed the whole 
charges of the civil liſt by 35,1291. 
3, 3d. halfpenny. _ , 
Laſt Lady-day their national 
debt was 223, 438l. 178. 11d. half- 
penny. The ſupply granted by 
parliament to his majeſty, is one 
million nineteen thouſand one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds four ſhil- 
lings and eleven pence. 2 
On this day was argued, 
before the court of King's- 
Bench, a ſpecial verdict, found at 
the laſt Lent aſſizes at Exeter, on an 
ejectment brought on the demiſe of 
his grace the duke of Bolton. The 
queſtion upon this argument was, 
whether the late ducheſs dowager 
of Bolton had a power, as a joint- 
reſs, to grant leaſes for 99 years, de- 
terminable on lives. The court, 
after a fuil hearing of council on 
both ſides, was unanimous, and 
gave judgment for his grace, which 


24th. 
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will determine the fate of a pre 
number of other leaſes of the jam: 
nature, and the ducheſs's executot 
will be obliged to accouht for al 
the money ſhe received for the fie: 
of ſuch leales, to the amount of 
many thouſand pounds. 

St. James's. His grace 


John, duke of Bedford, was 25th. 


this day appointed. keeper of the 


privy ſeal. ; 
Bath, Nov. 21. There are 2 


this time living in eight houſes, fir 


of which lie within a ſtone's caſt of 
one another, the other two very 
near, and all in a ſmall group of 
dwellings about the pariſh churck 
of Widcombe, half a mile from the 
bridge of this city, twelve perſons 


in tolerable health, whoſe ages to- 


gether, upon an exadQt calculation, 
amount to 945, five of which are 
upwards of 80, and the other ſeven 
a trifle under. There are alſo {- 
veral other ancient people in that 
ſmall village; and in the more po- 
pulous parts of the pariſh, are many 
between 80 and 109, _ 

Exeter, Nov. 21. Laſt Monday 


ſome of the Welch militia began to 


dig for coals on the eſtate of 
Northmore, Eſq; not a mile from 
this place, and yeſterday evening, 
as we are informed, was dug up 
very good coal. We are likewile 
told that Mr. Northmore has already 
been offered 10col. and 20ol. per 
annum, for the pit.---Coals are no- 
ſold in this place for 208. per quartel. 
Berlin, Nov. 3. The prizeque 
tion of experimental philoſophy 
propoſed by our academy of ſciences 
for the year 1763, is, Whetie! 
all living beings, both of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom, proceed 
from an egg fecundated by agen 
or by a prolific matter analogous 
the germ,” = 


fophy for the ſame year, 1s, 
« Whether metaphyſical truths in 
| general, and particularly the firſt 


E morality, are ſuſceptible of the like 


and if not ſuſceptible of ſuch evi- 


dence, what is the nature and de- 


Short, A. M. Acad. Reg. Suec. 


eree of certaintv, and whether fuf- 
fcient for conviction.” | 

The learned of all countries are 
| invited to the concurrence. The 
prize is a gold medal of fifty ducats 


| weight. The memoirs to be written 


in Latin, French, or German, and 
| tranſmitted to Mr. fecretary For- 
mey, before the 1ſt of January 1763, 
The authors, inſtead of naming 
| themſelves, are defired only to fend 
a motto, accompanying it with a 
billet ſealed, and containing the 


motto, their name and place of 


| abode, The academy's decifion will 
be declared tne 3 1ſt of May 1763. 
| Paris, Nov. 13. The academy 
| of arts and ſciences at Lyons have 
offered a prize for the year enſuing, 
to any perſon that can find out a 
| new manner of waſhing ſilk, with- 
out loſing any of its quality or gloſs. 
Civita Vecchia, Oct. 30. Both 
| the commiſſioners of the Mount of 
Pity at Rome, Binni, and Ferretti, 
| according to their ſentence for be- 
traying their truſt by embezzle- 
ments, were brought to this place, 
in order to be put on board the pa- 
pal gallies during their lives; but 
Ferretti, on account of his great age 
(deing above 84 years old) hath ob- 
tamed to finiſh his days there aſhore 
in priſon. | | pes 
doch. The following noblemen 
and gentlemen were elected 
2 be of the council of the royal 
my for the year enſuing, 
Members of the late council con- 
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The queſtion in ſpeculative philo- 


| principles of natura! religion and 


exidence with geometrical truths; 


Brit. Cur. 


[181] 
tinued. George earl of Maccleſ- 
field, prefident, Muſ. Britannici 
Curator, Thomas Birch, D. D. ſe- 
cretary, Muſ. Brit. Cur. James 
Bradley, D. D. Aſtr. Reg. James 
Burrow, Eſq; V. P. Lord Charles 
Cavendiſh, V. P. Muſ. Brit. Cur. 
Peter Daval, Eſq; V. P. Charles 
Morton, M. D. ſecretary, James 


Soc. William Watſon, M. D. Muſ. 
ames Weſt, Eſq; V. P. 
Treaſ. Mat. Brit. Cur. Hugh lord 
Willoughby of Parham, V. P. Muſ. 
Brit. Cur. | | 
New members elected into the 
council, Mr. Henry Baker, Mr. 
John Belchier, Samuel Clark, Eſq; 
Mr. Peter Collinſon, Lewis Curſons, 
D. D. the earl of Marchmont, 
Nicholas Munckley, M. D. James 
Parſons, M. D. Matthew Raper, 
Samuel Wegg, Eiqrs, 5 
One of the burghers of Mentz, 
aſter eight years evidence, late- 
ly preſented to the regency 2 


new piece of artillery, not of metal, 


but of paſte, of a kind of glewy 
nature; which carries a ball four 


hundred yards, and will beat down 


walls at thar diſtance, The ball is 
alſo of a particular compoſition ; 
the piece need- not to be ſpunged 
till it has fired a hundred times; 
it weighs but fifty pounds, and each 
ball but two and a half; fo that one 
man may carry the piece, and ano- 
ther the ammunition. What car- 
nage, adds this account, if in an 
army of 20,000 men, ten thouſand - 


ofe theſe pieges were employed; 


and then exclaims, Was it a man 
or a devil that invented this deteſ- 
table machine? But it is hoped 
that ſo extraordinary a compoſition 

may be applied to better purpoſes, 
About the middle of this 
3iſt. 

month, ſome gentlemen a 

[NJ] z couring 


ltd near Snaith in Yorkſhire, 
obſerved a ſwallow fly round them 
ſeveral times, a thing very uncom- 
mon at this ſeaſon of the year. 
Died lately. Cornelius Newton, 
a Bromyard, in Herefordſhire, 


aged 103. 
Mrs. Jane Lindov, of Jerſey, 
ag ged 10 
Mr. Marky, of Liverpool aged 


mr. 
55 (DECEMBER, 


1 houſe of peers, and gave the 
royal aſſent to the bill for ſettling 
her majeſty's dowry. When the 
act paſſed, her majeſty, who was 
preſent, and placed on a chair of 
195 on the king's right hand, roſe 
up, and made her obeyſance to the 


King. On reſenting this bill, the 


ſp eaker of the honourable houſe of 
: commons addreſſed his majeſty as 
: ollows: | 

2 Moſt gracious ſoverei gn, 


It has been the firſt care of 
your faithful commans, to take it 


. Into their conſideration what your 
. majeſty moſt” affectienately recom- 


I mended 10 them from the throne, 
8 pamely, the enabling your majeſty 


do make that proyiſion for the queen, 
10 In caſe the ſhall ſuryjve you, to which 


her royal dignity, and her own me- ; 


Fit, give her the juſteſt claim. 

En ſuch an occaſion, I ſhould 
ba diſcharge the truſt which has 

lately been repoſed in me by the 
commons, and moſt graciouſly con- 


firmed by your majeſty, if I omitted 


to aſſure YoP, that they feel the 
' warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude to 
Four majeſty, who have made their 
Verpiss, and that of their poſte- 


Tity, your principal object. Of this 


your majeſty has given abundant 
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a princeſs, whoſe illuſtrious ance, 


and religious liberties of mankind 


crown in Europe. 
ſingular honour and happ n 


His majelly went to the 


teſtify their duty to your majeſh, 
and your royal conſort; and thati 
is no leſs acceptable to your majeſy, 


proof, by your royal nuptials wit 


{ 


tors were early aſſertors of the ci 


and in conſequence cloſely attached 
to your majeſty's family; a Princeſ;, 
whom the moſt diſtinguiſhed virtues 
and amiable endowments pointe 
out to your majeſty's choice, nf 
made the partner of the brighnd 


I cannot but eſteem it a ren 


myſelf, that the Griſt bill... 
by command of the commons, | 

reſent to your majeſty, is a bil, 
in which they have, with the preatek 
zeal and unanimity, endeavoured 0 


than to your commons, and all 
whom they repreſent. 
But, Sir, though they har 
paſſed it with the utmoſt expedition 
which their forms allow, yet it 12 
matter of real ſatisfaction to them, 
that they can entertain the mol 
pleaſing and well-founded hope, 
that it will be a long courſe of 
years, before it can have any effel. 
And the domeſtic happineſs of the 
queen is ſo inſeparably connefted 
with the public intereſts of you! 
people, that, on the behalf of he 
majeſty, as well as of every lab 
ject of your realm, your faithfu 
commons will never ceaſe to in 
plore the Almighty, that he uillbe 
leaſed to diſtinguiſh this nation h 
bis divine favour and protection, i 
prolonging your majeſty's hap] 
rejgn beyond an ordinary date; 2 
that if ever the proviſion of thi 
bill ſhall become effectual, it mi 
be lamented only by poſterity. 
* The bill, Sir, which I have i 
wy hand, is entitled, 


ll 1 


« An a& for enabling his majeſty 
to make proviſion for ſupporting the 
| dignity of the queen, in caſe ſhe 
ſhall ſarvive his majeſty. 3 
« To which your commons, with 
all humility, beſeech your majeſty's 
| royal aſſent.“ | 1333 
The fog was ſo very thick in and 
zhout London, that even chairmen 
| loſt their way in the ſtreets, and 
| carriages run againſt carriages, by 
which much miſchief was done. 
His majeſty went to rhe 
houſe of peers, and gave the 
| royal aſſent to the land and malt 
tax bills, the bill for repealing the 
compulſive clauſe in the laſt inſol- 
vent act, and to one private bill. 


Ach. 


y the above act for repealing the 
late compulſive clauſe, &c. thoſe 


that have already had the benefit 
ol it, are ſtill to enjoy it, it being 
only enacted, | 


That from and after the 19th 


day of November, 1761, ſo much 
of the ſaid act, as relates to credi- 
tors compelling priſoners charged 
in execution to deliver up their 
eſtates, and to ſuch priſoners being 


thereupon diſcharged, ſhall be re- 
| pealed, to all intents and purpoſes 


whatſoever. : | 

“% Provided, That this act ſhall 
not extend, or be conſtrued to ex- 
tend, to pardon, indemnify, or diſ- 
charge, any perſon who hath in- 
curred, or, before the ſaid 19th 


day of November, 1761, ſhall in- 


cur, any penalty or forfeiture, by 
_ commiting any offence againſt the 
laid act made and paſſed in the ſaid 


firſt year of his preſent majeſty's 
ſuch offen- 


reign; but that every 
der ſhall be liable to the forſeitures 
and penalties incurredy or, before 
the faid 19th day of November, 
1761, to be incurred, under the 
läd at, made and paſſed in the 
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ſaid firſt year of his preſent majeſty's | 
reign, as if the ſaid act had not 
been repealed, and had continued in 
„% / Anel} {og 
Paris, Nov. 26, At a meeting 
of the academy of belles lettres of 

Paris, held the 13th inſtant, theſe 
two queſtions were propoſed for the 
ſubject of the prize to be given at 
Eaſter, 1763. 1. What were the 
rights and prerogatives of the ſo- 
vereign pontiff of ancient Rome, 
over the prieſts of the city and pro- 


vipces? 2. Whether the authority 


of that ſovereign pontiſſ extended 
to the prieſts and the temples of the 


| Roman deities introduced in the 


conquered countries, and to thoſe 


of the national deities ? 


They write from St. Reine, a 
village in Burgundy, that as ſome 
workmen were digging in a ſmall 
eminence near that place, they diſ- 
covered a ſtrong work of maſonry, 
and on demoliſhing part of it, they . 
found that it ſerved to maſk the 
entry of a ſubterrancous paſſage ex- 
tending ſeveral leagues. . 
Several lords and ladies of 
the firft diſtinction, were pre- 
ſent at the debates in the houſe of 
commons, on the expediency of the 


"German war. The houſe was fo 


crowded with ſtrangers, that it was 
with difficulty the members could 
take their places, which we hear 
has produced an order, that no 
ftrangers ſhall be admitted this 
ſeſſions. „ 
Extract of a letter from New- Vork, 

o 

The ſociety of Scotch mer- 
chants here have taken the laudable 
reſolution of employing all ſuch 
poor women belonging to this town, 


as are capable af working, and whe, 


ſor. want of employ, are in great 
diſtreſs; a large houſe is taken fol 
eee be eee mee 
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their reception, and they are to be 
employed in knitting and ſpinning. 
Several public-ſpirited perſons are 
already become benefactors to this 
charity, in order to make it the 


more extenſive. Bills have been 


ſtuck up in public places of this 


city, advertiſing thoſe poor people 
to apply to. the ſaid charity, and 
they will be admitted to immediate 
employ, and have good wages.“ 
Ihe ſeſſions ended at the 


"IND. Ola ey, t Which iche 


following perſons received ſentence 
of death: _ . 


Daniel Looney, for the murder 


of captain Shanks, by ſhooting him 
with a loaded gun. Looney was 
the maſter of a trading veſſel be- 
longing to Shanks, with whom 
Looney's wife lived as a houſe- 
| keeper ; the quarrel happened in a 
ft of jealouſy. The. priſoner had 
an extreme good character, and was 
much pitied. . | 

Robert Greenftreet, for the mur- 
der of his maſter, to wham he had 
ſerved his time, and actually lived 
with as journeyman, pleaded guilty. 
Thomas Aſton, a drapoon, who 
guarded the Briſtol mail, for rob- 
bing the Bath ſtage waggoner on 
the highway. All of whom have 
been executed. Beſides three wo- 
men for theft, who were pardoned 


on condition of tranſportation for 


Be. 


. Nineteen were | caſt for tranſpor- 
tation, ten of whom have ſince re. 


ceived the king's pardon, on con- 


dition of ſerving his majeſty in the 
regiment of foot now at Jamaica; 
three ordered to be privately 
whipped, one to be burnt in the 
hand, 
_ whipt. | 
14th This day the following ad- 
vertiſement apf eared in the 


and one to be publicxly 
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public papers. Any noblem, 
gentleman, or other, poſſeſſed of fh. 
ing royalties, are earneſtly requeſted 
to tranſmit a deſcription of the ſhop 
each of them reſpectively hold; ; 
gentleman having, thro? intenſe ap. 
plication, and at a great expence, 
found out an eaſy and advantagenys 
method of catching fiſh in all we. 
thers ; which, when put in pradice 
will not anly turn out of great emo. 
lument to ſuch gentlemen's ellate;, 
and afford comfortable ſupport and 
employment to the induſtrious in. 
habitants, but will ſoon prove of ugi- 
verial ſervice to the public; which 
information ſhall be gratefully 2. 
knowledged, and due reſpect pail 


to: and ſuch deſcription as antver; 


the author's intention, ſhall certain. 
ly have in anſwer an explicit ac- 
count of the invention, and reaſon- 
able propofals offered. 

N. B. This new method of taking 
fiſh, will only anſwer where ther; 
is a good bottom, and the ſhore not 
rocky. Pleaſe to direct (poſt free) 
to Mr. James Hamilton, at Jacke's 
coffee-houſe in Dean-ftreet, Soho, 
London.“ 

It is not improbable that this 
method of catching fiſh is by the 
machine already mentioned, pages 
98, & 111. | | 
Paris, Nov. 4. M. de Chamouſet, 
ever fertile of invention, | hath pro- 
poſed: the eftabliſhing in Paris, on 
the footing of the hackney-coaches, 
one horſe chaiſes, to be hired at the 
rate of fix ſols the hour [three 
pence ſterling.] Our penny, 0 


penny poſts, as tis called here, was 


a ſcheme of that gentleman's. Its 
ſaid that it brings in 7 or 800 livies 
daily to the farmers general, who, 
ve hear, allow M. de Chamouſet a 

penſion of 20,000 livres. 
The noblefſe and clergy of the 
pro Ince 


-ovince of Languedoc, at their 
general meeting On the 26th paſt, 
worked up by a ſpecch of the arch- 
biop of Narbonne, reſolved to ap- 
propriate the PEnzons they receive 


from the king, to pay the intereſt of 


ne money that will be neceſſary to 
build a ſhip of 74 guns, of which 
| they int nd to make a preſent to 


| the king; and their example has 


been followed not only by ſeveral 
| of the lay and eccleſiaſtical com 
munities of that kingdom, but even 
many indivicuals, who have ſub- 
ſcribed large ſums for that purpoſe. 
Perhaps, as the Dutch obſerve, the 
king has put ſums of money into 
the hands of ſome wiſe men private- 
ly, that with ſach ſums they might 
begin a ſubſcription, in order to in- 
duce fools to follow their example. 
Mak A man was executed on 

n board the Duke, at Spithead, 
for the murder of the mate of the 


Burford, captain CGrambier, by rip- 


ping up his belly on his ſtriking 
him with a rattan, at grumbling to 
do his duty. 
21d. f 

known by the name of Dr. 
Ward, died at Whitehall, aged 76. 
Tais gentleman was formerly a 
member of the houſe of commons; 
but on account of a particular af- 
fair, was obliged to go, abroad, 
where be remained ſome years; 
but at laſt received his late majeſty's 
pardon, He then came to England, 
where, ſoon after his arrival, he 
purchaſed three houſes at Pimblica, 
tear St. James's park, which he 
converted into an hoſpital for. his 


Which he had jnſcribed mo ſigni- 
cantly in large characters, 
e SUCCURERE DISCO; 

nd very ſoon became ſo eminent 
iu nis profeſſion, as to be applied to 
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by his medicines. 


Jomaa Ward, Eſg; fo well 


ties of the Gallican church; 
third part is for expelling them the 


poor patients; over the door of 


[185] 


by all ranks and degrees of people. 
Meeting with great ſucceſs in his 


practice, and the poor from all 


parts flocking to him for relief, he 
took part of a houſe in Thread- 
needle-ftreet, for the better diftri- 
bution of his medicines to the poor, 


which he gave generouſly to all who 


aſked his advice: that, as well as his 
houſe at Whitehall, was every day 
crowded with objects of charity, 
to whom he always gave, with the 
greateſt humanity, his medicines 
and advice gratis, and often relieved. 
them with money. Of late years 
he was particularly applied to by 
the nobility and gentry, even after 
they had been given over by re- 
gular phyſicians, upon which ac- 
count he uſed facetiouſly to call him- 
ſelf the ſcavenger of the faculty; 
and it is well known that many, 
who have been pronounced dead, 
have been reſtored to life Cub Deo). 
So that all allow - 
he richly merited the great fortune 
he died poſſeſſed of. 269 
Paris, Dec. 14. Of forty pre- 
lates to whom it hath been referred 
by the king to take into conſidera- 


tion the affair of the jeſuits, one part 


is for leaving them on their pre- 
ſent footing; another part is for 
giving them a vicar- general inde- 


pendent of the general at Rome, 


and forming new conſtitutions for 
them free from all dangerous doc- 
trines, and agreeable to the liber- 


and a 


kingdom. 

M. Cambaluſier has lately pub- 
liſhed a very ſeaſonable piece on the 
Piiton, or the Painters Cholic, In 
part I. is a narrative of a poĩton cho- 
lie, occaſioned by ſome lattice wood 
painted green, which the duke de 
ia Valiere's gardener, at his ſeat at 

| Mon- 
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Montrouge, uſed for baking bread 
and cooking the victuals. Nine 
perſons were ſeized with the cholic, 


and one died before the diſcovery of 


the cauſe. The hiſtory of the diſ- 
temper is followed by that of the 
care, with an account of the medica- 
ments by which it was effected. 
The count de St. Florentin lately 
preſented to the queen two young 
_ gentlemen, born deaf and dumb, 
who have been brought to their 
ſpeech by M. Pereire, a Portugueſe, 
who at the ſame time had the ho- 
nour to be preſented. - 


We learn from Mittau, that the 
new duke of Courland practiſes 


every method in order to acquire 


the eſteem and captivate the affec- 
tions of his ſubjects. He has given 
a penſion to two learned men, to 
write the hiſtory of the duchies of 
Courland and Semigalia. He has 

ſent two or three young men to tra- 

vel at his expence, and is extremely 
aſſiduous in the introduction of agri- 
culture, and in all the manufactures 
te which timber can be applied. 
But we do not yet hear that he is at 
all tractable in the point of religion. 
By letters from Conſtantinople we 


are informed that Muly Muſtapha houſe of peers, and gave the by 


Aga, firſt phyſician to the Grand 


Signior, viewing, with concern, 


the vaſt havock and devaſtation, 
lately made in that metropolis and 
ts ſuburbs, by the peſtilence, had 
collected a quantity of laudable mat- 
ter from ſome peſtilential eruptions, 
and tried the effects of inoculation 
on ſeveral perſons, of whom ſome 
were perfectly recovered, and the 
others were in a fair way, This 
may juſtly be looked upon as the 
greateſt, and moſt valuable diſco- 
very of the moderns ; as many thou- 
fand lives will be thereby annually 
_ faved. = | 


and Hanoverian deſerters who 
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Hague, Dec. 10. Yeſterdy, 
between eight and nine in e 
morning, the princeſs of Naſy 
Weilbourg, the fladtholder's fie, 
was ſafely delivered of a prince, 
and both mother and child ate 2 


well as can be wiſhed. 


The powder magazine near the 
Bruſſels gate in Maeſtricht, a ſtray 
town on the frontiers of Holla 
blew up with a terrible exploſigy 
The guard of the magazine, cy. 
ſiſting of 11 ſoldiers, were all killed, 
The houſe of the princeſs of Het 
Philipſtahl was very much ſhatterel, 
and her highneſs buried under ie 
ruins. The houſe of baron Sal; 
that was nearer the magazine, wh 
quite deſtroyed, and not one of th 
family, except the coachman, e. 
caped. A breach of 130 feet i 
length was made in the rampat, 
and ſome of the outworks were ali 
damaged. Stones of two and thre 


hundred weight were thrown 4 


moſt a mile from the. town. About 
18 perſons periſhed by this diſaſtz, 
which was occaſioned by a cant 
nier plundering the magazine in tit 
night.» 

His majeſty went to the, , 


royal aſſent to the bill for an ad! 
tional, duty on ſpirituous liquos 
that for the free importation d 
Iriſh ſalted beef and pork, and lib 
butter, for the navy, and to two n 
turalization bills. 
They write from Hamburg a 
the 11th, that the froſt there 1s | 
ſevere, that they begin to compi 
it to that of 1745; and that the lb 
having been froze over for {ol 
days, the magiſtrates thought pi, 
per to double the guards, bath 


the regulars and the trained ban, 


on account of the ſhoals of Fre 


thelt, 


— .. 


ey re . 2 


feuds ; 
wealthſman, whatever his private 
ſentiments be, ſhould obſerve a fi- 


4 


that if the froſt ſhould continue, they 


ſhould ſoon have in the neighbour- 


hood of that city above 10,000 de- 
ſerters of different nations. 


The magiſtrates of Hamburgh 
ordered a general collection to be 


made in all the churches of that city 


on the 13th inſt. for the relief of 
the unhappy ſufferers in the war in 
Germany. 15 


Neufchatel, Nov. 15. The fatal 
controverſy which has lately diſ- 
trated the church of this coun 
(on the duration of the ſufferings of 
the wicked in a future ſtate) has 


produced a very acrimonious paper 
war: there are, however, not want- 


ing ſome, who ſurmiſe, that a poli- 
tical drift 1s at the bottom of theſe 
and that the common- 


lent neutrality. One writer con- 
cludes in this myfterious manner : 
© The hiſtory of our differences is 
indeed a very fingular riddle ; but 
the key to it partly lies in the 
ſcheme of ſetting up a ſchiſm long 
iince concerted, in flow and clan- 


it by the beſt means poſſible, but the 
ume of its breaking out moſt ill 


| choſen. 


Extract of a letter from a gentle- 
man in Germany to his friend in 
England. „ 
Magdebourg, Nov. 22, 1761. 
© I muſt give you an account, 
vir, of a very extraordinary woman 
we now admire here, and who de- 


dowed her with a moſt aſtoniſhin 
poetical genius. I really believe 


| there was never any thing like it 
| Heard of either among the ancients 
er moderns, She excels in diff6- 
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dere, in ſo much that they think, 


deſtine advances to the execution of 


ſerves to be known abroad. Her 
name is Rarſchin ; Heaven has en- 


(187) 
rent ſorts of poems, but chiefly in 
odes and tales. She is a very dif- 
apreeable figure, was born in Sileſia, 
of the loweſt extraction, and had 


never any kind of education or in- 


ſtruction, Her parents forced her 
to marry a taylor, who treated her 
in a very barbarous manner; ſhe 
compoſing verſes, while he made 
ſuits. She 1s now ſeparated from 
her huſband, and lives at Berlin, 
from whence ſhe came hither to ſee 
the court, Every body is curious 
to ſee her, and a volume of her 
poems will ſoon be publiſhed by 
ſubſcription. She not only ſurpaſ- 
ſes by far all our German poets, but 
even the ancients. The moſt ad- 
mirable ode only coſts her a few 
minutes, and ſhe one day made 


twelve in one evening on different 
ſabjeQs, all alike ſurpriſing. She 


even ſpeaks verſes, but without any 


_ enthuſiaſm, uſes the nobleſt expreſ- 
ſions, and is full of lofty ſentiments. 


All this is very much like a fable, 
you will ſay ; but were you to ſee 
the rapidity with which ſhe writes 
her ſablimeſt odes, you would think 
it ſtill more a fable. Cette incon- 
ceivable femme donne bien a penſer a 
nos meilleures tetes, et detruit les meil- 
lieures theories du genie, A great 


many people think ſhe has a dæ- 


mon, for, I aſſure you, ſhe is a fin- 
gular phznomenon.” Seals 
We hear from Newfoundland, 
that ag ugly accident happened at 
Carpoon, a little iſland at the en- 
trance into the ſtraits of Belleiſſe, 
and the moſt northern parts of our 

fiſheries. . . 25 
The Indians from the main come 
there once every year (the ſtraits be- 
ing very narrow) in order to trade 
with the Europeans, and to rob 
them if they can. Theſe Indians, 
who are a tribe of the Eſkimaux, 
| | coming 


£188] 


traded for two days with our fiſher- 


men; but the third day obſerving. 


them to be. off their guard; and 
their fire-arms left at ſome diſtance 
behind them, and that they were a 


good way from their blockhouſe, 


theſe ſavages thought it a good op- 
portunity for attacking our people, 
eſpecially as it was a Sunday, which 
3s a fort of holiday with the fiſher- 
men, and when every body's. cu- 
rioſity or avarice prompted them to 
run and meet the Indians, the two 
preceding days having been ſpent 
principally about the fiſh. The 
Indians mixing with our people, 


traded with each particular man for 


his knife, or whatever cutting in- 
ſtrument he had, almoſt at the 
ſame moment, Whilſt others brought 
boys and arrows from their canoes, 
and diſtributed them among their 


own people: and this being done, 


they inſtantly, with one conſent, 
fell upon our fiſhermen, and ſtab- 


bed many with their knives, which 


they had parted with but the very 
moment beſore. | 
They killed 11 on the ſpot, and 
wounded 16 or 17 ; whereupon all 
our people that could, fled away to 
their boats, and pot on board a 
Loop which lay in the road, (four 


or five however, having a little leſs 


fear than the reſt, got into the 
blockhoaſe and brought off moſt 
of the arms, killed one Indian, 
who was more forward than the 
reſt.) They then weighed one an- 


chor, cut the cable of another, and 


came away as faſt as poſſible, leav- 
ing their whole ſeaſon's fiſh, furni- 


tare, trade, whalebone, and every 


thing behind, in poſſeſſion of theſe 
ſavages. Our countrymen were 50 
at firſt, II were killed outright, 17 
„reis got of wounded, and of theſe 
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coming over with their whalebone, 


wounded every boat-maſter, ſpliter 


arms, that a dozeu reſolute ſteady 


cane aroſe Sept. 4, that has been 


Whole country. 
> 


two died of their wounds within 
few days. The Indians had hey 
ſo prudent as to ſingle out ani 
make ſure of the principal people; ain 
for they killed two maſters of veſſh 
(one of whom commanded the ſlo, 
the other took care of the fiſhery 
ſhore) and the mate, and flew or 


and maſter- voyage, who are the 
chief people among the fiſhermen 
and ſhoremen, being the catcher 
and curers of fiſh. Theſe Eſi. 
maux are a faithleſs and crue! tribe, Miſco: 
and have often ſurprized the French | 
in the ſame manner, and are, not- 
withſtanding, ſo terrified at ff. 


men, armed, would have deſtroyed 
every one of thoſe wretches, hal 
there been 500, as they were onan 
wand ; and had five of our men 
kept themſelves armed, they would 
never have been attacked at all, 
We have had accounts during the 
courſe of this month, of ſeveral ter- 
rible ſtorms on the coaſt of Ame- 
rica. At South Carolina, a hurt 


attended with unexpected cone. 
quences ;3 for the navigation 0 
Cape Fear river, from being tit 
molt difficult, is changed to the es- 
ſieſt and ſafeſt on that part of the 
continent. A new channel 18 feel 
deep at high water, and near hall 
mile over, having been formed . 
the prodigious influx of the ſes, 
which threatened deſtruction to the 


Another ſtorm aroſe on the 4th 
of October, which did incredibe 
damage along the coaſt of Nw 
England. | h 

The Griffin man of war, of :0 
guns, was loſt, October 25, off Ber- 
mudas, and 50 of her men were 
drowned. | 


His 


His majeſty's ſhip: Bidde- 
30th. hd ran on ſhore on Hazebo- 


Lin Gordon, and above one half of 
his men periſhed Thoſe who eſ- 
caped were quite exhauſted, having 
ſtaid till Friday on the wreck with- 
out other ſuſtenance, than a little 
raw meat and ſpirituous liquor. 


Vork, in the courſe of this month, 


ited Briſtol, Bath, and the weſ⸗ 


tern parts of England, and by his 
courteous and frank behaviour, has 
gained the affection of the people 
wherever he has been. 

The contract ſor oxen this month 
by the victualling office, was 11. 38. 
11d, for oxen ; and tl. 158. 6d. for 


1 

Charles Pratt, Eſq; attorney- 
. general is knighted and ap- 
pointed lord chief juſtice of the 
co-rt of common pleas. =, 

Murders, robberies, many of 
them. attended with acts of cruelty, 
[and threatening letters, were never 
perhaps more frequent about this 
city than during this and laſt month. 
One highwayman in particular, by 
the name of the flying highway- 
man, engroſſes the converſation of 
moſt of the towns within twenty 
mites of London, as he has occa- 
tionally vifited all the publick roads 
round this metropolis, and has col- 
leted ſeveral - conſiderable ſums. 
Herobs upon three different horſes, 
a prey, a ſorrel, and a black one, 
the laſt of which has a bald face, to 
hide which, he generally hangs on 
a black cat's cin; he has leaped 
over Colnbrook turnpike a dozen 
times within this fortnight, and is 
now well known by mott of the 
turnpike men in the different roads 
about town, 


One of theſe thieatening letters 
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rough ſand, near Varmouth; cap- 


His royal highneſs the duke of 


[189] 
was directed to a gentlewoman at 
Waltham Abby, vowing death and 
deſtruction to her and hers, with 
the moſt ſhocking execrations, if ſhe 
did not leave 500l. in a certain 
place, or marry her daughter to 
ſome young man at Waltham Ab- 
by in a month. . 
Five perſons were lately burnt at 
Hartley colliery, in Northumber- 
land, by an exploſion of foul air. 
A whale 63 feet long, was caſt 
on ſhore, lately, near Nairn, in 
Son 04 
A ſea eel, 6 feet long, 20 inches 


round, and weighing 3olb. was 


lately taken, in a ſhallow water, 
where it had been left by the tide, 
at Whitſtable in Kent. e 
Heads of a bill for limiting the 
duration of parliaments in Ireland, 
have been agreed to by the com- 
mons there, and his excellency the 
lord lieutenant has been requeſted 
to tranſmit the ſame to his ma- 
jeſty. *VVVVUI Wan 
Several ſhocks of an earthquake 
were felt at Lima in December, 
1760; and one, which ha; pened 
on the 8th of January 1761, was 
much more violent than that which 
happened in 175. 
Accounts lately received of the 
unfavourable or rather hoſtile diſpo- 
ſitions of the Spaniſh court, have 
occaſioned a very great hurry at 
both ends of the town. Bxtraor- 
dinary councils have been held, preſs 
warrants granted and riporouſly ex- 
ecuted, the royal exchange crowded 
with merchants, notwithſtanding the 
holidays, which ſo many generally 
ſpend in the country. This news 
too cauſed the new ſubſcription to 
fall 4 per cent. The Spaniſh mi- 
niſter would have ſet out on his re- 
turn home, if not delayed by his 
daughter's being dangerouſly ill. 
| Orders 


3 
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Orders have been ſent to the cuſtom- 
hodſe, for the Spaniſh ambaſſador's 
baggage to be paſſed without any 
examination, and to be ſhipped with- 


out any delays whatſoever. And the 
- Spaniſh merchants here, having wait- 


ed upon the ear] of Egremont, have 
obtained leave for all Spaniſh ſhips, 


- now loaded or loading in any of the 


ports of Great Britain, to depart in 
ſafety, agreeable to treaties which 


 Kipulate, that in caſe of a rupture, 
the ſubjects of each nation ſhall have 
ſix months to return to their reſpec- 


tive countries with their effects. 


The Spaniards, on the contrary, 
have laid an embargo on all ſhipping 


in their ports, till they knew how 
we behaved to theirs. 
It is computed that among the 


priſoners actually in England, taken 


on board of French ſhips, there are 


about 10,000 Spaniards. 
Ihe ſtate of the Spaniſh navy, by 


the laſt accounts, was as follows. 


guns, | guns. 
One ſhip 86 Three 30 
One 84 Seven 26 
Two 80 Three 24 
One 76 Eight 22 
One 374 Five 20 
Seven 70 Five 18 
Twenty-nine 68 Four 16 
One 64 Bomb ketches. 
One 62 Four 16 
Eight 60 One 14 
Four 58 Three fire ſhips. 
One 80 | 


And one hu a at Cadiz, making 


in all 101 fail. 

A ſhort view of the whole royal 
navy of Great Britain, now ac- 
tually in commiſſion. . 

Two firſt rates, which carry from 

96 to 110 guns each; 11 ſecond 

ditto, from 84 to go; 60 third 

ditto, from 64 to 80; 43 fourth 
ditto, from 48 to 60; 71 fifth ditto, 
from 26 to 44; 40 fixth ditto, 
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beſides ſwivels, 12 bombs, 10 jr. 


Pondicherry.— Cumberland, of 3 


repair, &c. 


bray, aged 50, was lately deliveret 
of a ſon. 5 


16 to 24 ; 68 floops, from 8 t l4 


ſhips, 4 ftore-ſhips, 439 armed 
ſels hired, 7 od 8 * 
yatchs. —— 372 king's ſhips. 
Engliſh ſhips of war loft, taken, 
become unſerviceable 176.1. 
Duke d' Aquitain, of 64 gun, 
Sunderland of 60, Newcaltle of 60 
Queenborough of 20, Duke au 
Protector, company's ſhips, loſt of 


guns, loſt off Goa.---Pheaſant ſlogy, 
loſt in the Channel.---Sybilla armg 
veſſel, loſt of Gibraltar.--Speedyel 
cutter, taken off Vipo.---Emerill 
of 34 guns, Kennington, of zo, a 
Port Antonio ſloop, broken up al 
ſold.---Great Britain, of 120 gun, 
Victory of 110, London of 9 
Formidable of 80, Ramilies of 1, 
on the ſtocks, building new, or. 
building.---48 ſhips (28 of them d 
the line) are at preſent laid up for 


Mrs. Canner, of Melton-Moy- 


Some time ago Mrs. Cook, 1 
ſhop-keeper in Middlewich, Che. 
ſhire, being in diſtreſſed circun- 
ſtances, in her great deſpair, mu- 
dered her two children, and tl 
put an end to her own life. 

Died lately. A woman, at An 
huus, in Denmark, aged 10 
Three other perſons are now alle 
there, aged above 100. _ 
Francis Watkins, of Trevetlit, 
in Monmouthſhire, aged 102. 

Jane Prudhomme, near Guile, ! 
France, aged 103. 


Francis Atkins, aged 10h vi 


had been porter at the palace n 
at Saliſbury, ever ſince biſhop Bü., 
net's time. 8 k 
Mrs. Poſt, of Great Cheveth 
Wilts, aged 1095. | | 
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Simeon Aubert, at Autreville, in 
France, aged 106. 8 
| {te Bn Fuitlen, a burgher of 
Namur, aged 108. 1 
At Gros-Ziethen, one Daniel 
Anmyer, belonging to the French 


months. He was born at Blois in 
1648, and had ſerved in the troops 
of France, Sweden, and the Em- 
peror. He enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted ſtate of health, till within a 
fortnight of his death, when his 
conſtitution broke all at once. | 
Elizabeth Merchant, of Hamil- 
(ton's-Baun, in Ireland, aged 133. 

In the courſe of this year 1761 were 


ned, 408. Increaſed in the chriſt- 
enings 35; decreaſed in the burials, 


114. 8 1 

b the city and ſuburbs of Dublin, 
Males buried 1144. Females bu- 
ried 1148. Males baptized goo. 
Females 1049. Increaſed in burials 
this year 234. In births 299. 


diſtrict of Chriſtiana, amounted to 
6929; and the chriſtenings to 
1,024. Twenty-three women were 
delivered of twins, five brought three 


who died, 394 lived to the age 
of 90, 63 to the age of 100, and 7 
to the age of 101. In the dioceſe 
of Bergen, the perſons who died 
amounted only to 2580, of whom 
18 lived to the age-of 100; one 


another woman to the age of 108. 
At Copenhagen, 2749 children 
were born, 2593 perſons died 
At Vienna, 5672 children were 
dorn, and 6310 perſons died; 479 
more were born than in the year 
defore, and ten leſs have died. : 
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Polony aged 113 years, and four 


The burials in Norway, in the 


children at a time. Among thoſe 


| woman to the age of 104, and 


11911 
Four thouſand, four hundred and 

eighty children were baptized, and 

7720 perſons died, at Amſterdam. 
Two hundred and thirty-ſix pro- 


teſtant children were baptized at 


Ratiſbon, and 28c died. 

They write f 
the laſt lift taken of the inhabitants 
of that city, there were 157,458 
ſouls, 90,239 males, and 07,219 
females, of whom were 42 biſhops, 


2742 prieſts, 438 1 perſons of reli- 
1725 
monks, 878 ſtudents, 105 3 poor in 
the hoſpitals, 37 hereticks, Turks, 
and infidels, the Jews excepted. 
During laſt year, 4989 children 
chriſtened at Newcaſtle, 623; bu- 


gious fraternites and nuns, 


were born there, and 7149 died. 


A general bill of all the chriſtenings 
and burials in London, from 


Dec. 9, 1700, to Dec. 15, 1762 


Chriſtened Rae 
Males 8183 Males 10668 
Females 7817 Females 10395 

16000 21063 

Increaſed in the burials this year 

| — 1433. | 

Died under 2 years of age 7699 

Between 2and 5 1573 

5 and 10 660 

10 and 20 626 

20 and 30 165 5 

30 and 40 1920 

40 and 50 2088 

50 and 60 _ 1662 

60 and 70 1518 

70 and 80 1102 

80 and 90 467 

go and 1o00 84 

100 2 

101 2 

103 3 

105 1 
107 3 

21063 
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On the | late tranſit of Venus over 


the Sun, June 0th, 1761. | 


ERE we to inſert all the 
pieces that have come to cur 


hands concerning this curious phzno- 
menon, we ſhould be obliged to leave 


out many things which cannot, we 
imagine, but prove much more agree- 


able to the generality of our read- 
ers. We mult therefore content 


ourſelves with giving an account of 


the obſervation of the tranſit in the 
year 1639, made by our country- 


man Mr. Horrox, and the firſt ob- 


ſervation that ever was made of that 


phenomenon; and a table of the 
obſervations of the late tranſit, June 
Gth, 1761, made by ſeveral aſtrono- 
mers in England, to whom we hear- 


tily wiſh ſucceſs in reconciling the 


diſagreements between them, and 
drawing from their labours ſuch 
concluſions as may prove of ſervice 
to aſtronomy and navigation. 


An Account of Mr. Horrox's eb/er- 
vation of the tranjit of Venus over 
the jun, in the year 1 639. 


ö C7 HEN Kepler firſt conſtruct- 


| ed his (the Rudolphine) 


tables upon the obſervations of T'y- 
cho, he ſoon became ſenfible that 
the planets Mercury and Venus 
would ſometimes paſs over the Sun's 
diſk ; and he predicted two tranſits 
of Venus, one for the year 1631, 
and the other for 1761, in a tract 
publiſhed at Leipſic, in 1629, en- 
titled Aamonitio ad Aſftrenomos, Oc. 
Kepler died ſome days before the 


tranſit in 1631, which he predicted, 


was to have happened. Gaſſendi 
ſought for it at Paris, but in vain, 
(See Merc. in Sole wiſus & Venus 
zaviſa, ) In ͤeſfect, the imperfect 
ſtate of the Rudolphine tables was 
the cauſe that the tranſit was ex- 
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the imperfection of theſe table; 


hence he foreſaw when their con: 


ed ſtars, and the moſt remarkable 


pected in 1631, when none cj 
be obſerved : and thoſe very ta 
did not give rz-aſon to expect oh 
in 1639, when one was really d. 
ſerved. e | 

When our illoſtrious countrynm 
Mr. Horrox, firſt applied himfel 
to practical aſtronomy, he on. 
puted Ephemerides for feveral yea, 
from Lanſbergius's tables. Aft 
continuing his labours for fone 
time, he. was enabled to diſcos 


upon which he laid aſide his work, 
intending to determine the poſition 
of the ſtars from his own obſerys 
tions. But that the former part d 
his time ſpent ip calculating fron 
Lanſbergius might not be entire 
thrown away, he made uſe of hy 
Ephemerides, to point out to hin 
the ſituations of the planets, Fron 


junctions, their appulſes to the fy: 


phenomena in the heavens would 
happen; and prepared himſelf vid 
the greater care to obſerve them. 
Hence he was encouraped 9 
wait for the important obſervation 
of the tranfit of Venus in 1639; 
and no longer thought the formet 
part of his time miſ-ſpent, fince hi 
attention to Lanſbergius's table 


had enabled him to diſcover that the WW ic 
tranſit would certainly happen k 
the 24th of November. However, ſir 
as theſe tables had ſo often deceived (ire 
him, he was unwilling to rely uy WW 
on them entirely, but conſulted -e 
ther tables, and particularly thoſ . 
of Kepler. Accordingly, in a le Wi 
ter to his friend, Wm Craviree Wl 
of Mancheſter, dated Hool, Od. 20 Wt 


1639, he communicates bis diſco⸗ 
very to him, and earneſtly deſires 
him to make whatever obſervatiol 


he poſſibly can with his leaſh 
P - 


articularly to meaſure the diame- 
tr of the planet Venus; which, 
according to Kepler, would amount 
to) m. according to Lanſbergius 
0 1 m. but which, according to 
5 own proportion, he expected 
vould hardly exceed one minute. 
He adds, that the conjunction, ac- 
cording to Kepler, will be Nov. 24, 
1670, at 8 h. 1 m. A. M. at Man- 
heiter, the planet's Iatitude being 
14 m. 10 f. ſouth ; but, according 
to his own correction, he expected 
it to happen at 5 h. 57 m. P. M. 
at Mancheſter, with 10 m. lat. 
ſouth, But becauſe a ſmall alteration 
ia Kepler's numbers would greatly 
aner the time of the conjunction, 
ad the quantity of the planet's la- 
) WMtitade, he adviſes to watch the 
ole day, and even on the pre- 
| Wiceding afternoon, and the morning 
of the 253th, though he was entire- 


happen on the 24th. ” 
Atter having fully weighed and 
I eamined the ſeveral methods of 

ooſerving this uncommon phzno- 
nenon, he determined to tranſmit 
de sun's image thro? a teleſcope 
ino a dark chamber, rather than 
t Wh thro” a naked aperture, a method 
3 WW preatly commended by Kepler; 
br the ſun's image is not given ſuf- 
e Liently large and diſtinct by the 


„boom the aperture, which the nar- 
rowneſs of his ſituation would not 
Wow ; nor would Venus's diame- 
ter be viſible, unleſs the aperture 
e vere very ſmall; whereas, his te- 
„cope, which rendered the ſolar 
pots diſtinctly viſible, would ſhew 
lim Venus's diameter well defined, 
„ad enable him to divide the Sun's 
mb more accurately. | 
He deſcribed a circle upon pa- 
„ hich nearly equalled ſix 
jo aches, the narrowneſs of rhe place 


Vol, Iv. 
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not allowing a larger ſize; but 


| ly of opinion that the tranfit would 


latter, unleſs at a very great diſtance 
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even this ſize admitted diviſions ſuf- 
ficiently accurate. He divided the 
circumference into 360 degrees, 
and the diameter into 30 equal 
parts; each of which were ſub- 
divided into 4, and the whole there- 
fore into 120. The ſub-divifion 
might have been carried ſtill far- 


ther, but he truſted rather to 
the accuracy and niceneſs of his 


. 


When the time of obſervation 


drew near, he adjuſted his appa- 
ratus, and cauſed the Sun's diſtinct 
image exactly to fill the circle on 
the paper; and tho' he could not 


expect the planet to enter upon the 
Sun's difk before three o'clock on the 


afternoon of the 24th, from his own 
corrected numbers, upon which he 
chiefly relied ; yet, becauſe the cal- 
culations in general from other 
tables gave the time of the conjunc- 
tion much ſooner, and ſome even 


on the 23d, he obſerved the Sun 


on that day, but more particularly 
on the 24th; for on the 24th he ob- 
ſerved the ſun from the time of its 
riſing to g o'clock ; and again, a 
little before ten: at noon; and at 
one afternoon, being called in the 
intervals to buſineſs of the higheſt 
moment, which he could not with 


decency neglect. But in all theſe 


times he ſaw nothing on the Sun's 
face except one ſmall and common 


ſpot, which he had ſeen on the 


preceding day, and which alfo he 
afterwards ſaw on ſome of the fol- 
lowing days. 25 

But at 3 h. 15 m. in the after- 
noon, which was the firſt oppor- 


tunity he had of repeating his 


obſervation, the clouds were en- 
tirely diſperſed, and invited him to 
ſeize this favourable occaſion, which 
ſeemed to be providentially thrown 
in his way; for then he beheld the 
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moſt agreeable fight, a ſpot, which 


had been the object of his moſt an- 


guine wiſhes, of an unuſual fize, 


and of a perfectly circular ſhape, juſt 
wholly entered upon the Sun's diſk 


on the left fide, ſo that the limbs of 


the Sun and Venus exactly coincid- 


ed in the yery point of contact. He 


was immediately ſenſible that this 


round ſpot was the planet Venus, 


and applied himſelf with the ut- 


moſt care to proſecute his obſerva- 
tions. 


And firſt, with regard to the in- 


clination, he found, by means of 


a diameter of the circle ſet perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, the plane of 
the circle being ſomewhat reclined 


on account of the Sun's altitude, 
that Venus had wholly entered up- 
en: the Sun's diſk at 3 h. 15 m. at 


about 62 d. zo m. (certainly be- 


tween 60 d. and 65 d.) from the 


vertex towards the right hand. 


(Theſe were the appearances with- 


in the dark chamber.) And this in- 
clination continued conſtant, at 
leaſt to all ſenſe, to the end of the 
obſervation. 


Secondly, the following diſtances 


of the Sun's and Venus's centers 


were as follows: 
h. m. m 
At 3 15joy the clock] 14 
55 - 143 
3 451 | 13 

3 50 The apparent time of 


ſun-ler—— The true time of ſun- 


fet was at 3 h. 45 m. Refracti- 


on keeping the Sun above the ho- 
rizon for the ſpace of five minutes. 


Thirdly, he found Venus's dia- 
meter, by repeated obſervations, to 
exceed a zoth part of the Sun's di- 
ameter, by a 6th, or at moſt a 5th 
ſub-diviſion. The diameter there- 


fore of the Sun to that of Venus 
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may be expreſſed as 30 to 1,1 
It certainly did not amount to 130 
nor yet to 1.20. And this yy 
found by obſerving Venus, as vel 
when near the Sun's limb, as when 
farther removed from it. | 

The place where this obſervation 
was made was an obſcure village, 
about 15 miles diſtant from Liver. 
pool towards the north called Hool 
The latitude of Liverpool had beer 
often determined by Horrox, to be 
53 d. 20 m. therefore that of Holl 
will be 53 d. 35 m. The longitude 
of both ſeemed to him to be about 
22 d. 30 m. from the Fortuna 
Iflands ; that is, 14 d. 15 m. to tie 
weſt of Uraniburg. 

Theſe were all the obſervations 
v/hich the ſhortneſs of the time al. 
lowed him to maize, upon this mok 
remarkable and uncommon fipht; 
all, however, that could be done n 
ſo ſmall a ſpace of time he ver 
happily executed; and ſcarce ay 
thing farther remained for him to 
deſire. In regard to tne inclination 
alone, he could not obtain the ut- 
moſt exactneſs; for it was extreme. 
ly difficult, from the Sun's rapi 
motion, to obſerve it to any cer 
tainty within the degree: and be 
ingenuouſly confeſſes that be net 
ther did, nor could poſiibly, pet. 
form it. The reſt are very much 
to be depended upon, and as end 
as he couid wiſh. 

Mr. Crabtree, whom Hor 
had, by letter, invited to this Un. 
nian banquet, and who, in mathe. 
matical knowledge, was inferior d 
few, very readily complied wit 1 
friend's requelt, and intended i 
obſerve the tranſit in the ſame mit! 
ner with Horrox ; but the {xy * 
very unfavourable to him, and us 
ſo covered with clouds, almoſt di. 


. | ave 
ring the whole day, that he 87 
| | hum: 


abcr up entirely to deſpair. But, 

5 fore the time of ſun-ſet, 

bout 3 h. 35 m. by the clock, the 
un breaking out for the firſt time 
om the clouds, he eagerly betook 
imſelf to his obſervation, and hap- 
ily ſaw the molt agreeable of all 
guts, Venus juſt entered upon the 
lun. He was fo raviſhed with this 
jolt pleaſing contemplation, that 
e food for ſome time viewing it 


xceſs of joy, could ſcarce prevail 
don himſelf to truſt his own ſenſes, 
ſpon which occaſton Mr. Horrox 
ſerves, that mathematicians have 
a certain woman! diſpoſit on, 
ditragedly delighted with light 
and trifling circumſtances, which 
"EF hardly make the leaſt impreſſion. 
upon the reſt of mankind. Which 
levity of Ciſpofition, let thoſe de- 
ride that will; and with impuni— 
ty too. Bat let not any ſevere 
Cato be ſeriouſly angry with theſe 
vanities of ours: for what youth, 


admire upon earth Venerem Soli, 
pulchritudinem diwitiis conjunFam? 
What youth would _ not dwell 
with rapture upon the fair and 
beautiful face of a lady, whoſe 
charms derive an additional 
grace from her fortune?“ — 
— But, to return, the 
louds deprived Mr. Crabtree of the 
icht of the Sun, almoſt as ſoon as 
e was rouſed from his reverie ; ſo 
at he was able to obſerve little 
Te than that Venus was abſolute- 


W 4 


mh was only 26,434. 
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iſurely, as it were; and, from an 


ſuch as we are, would not fondiy 
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ly in the Sun. He could not ac- 
curately obſerve either the diftance 
of Venus's center from that of the 


Sun, or the inclination, from the 
| ſhortneſs of the time: but as far as 


he could gueſs by his eye, he ſketch- 
ed out Venus's ſituation upon pa- 
per, which Mr. Horrox found to 
agree very nearly, even to co-in- 
cide with his own obſervations ; nor 
did he err, adds his friend, more 
than Apelles himſelf would have 


done in the like hurry.——He ob- 


ſerved Venus's diameter to contain 
3-75 of that of the Sun; that is 1 m. 


3 f. according to Horrox's method 
of reckoning “. | 


Theſe obſervations were made 
near Mancheſter; the latitnde of 
which place as determined by Crab- 


tree is 53d. 24 m. and its longi- 


tude is three minutes in time to che 
eaſt of Liverpool. N 
Mr. Horrox acquaiated his youn- 
ger brother with this diſcovery of 
Venus's tranſit, and deſired him, 
who was then at Liverpool; to ob- 
ſerve it, if poſſible ; which he at- 
tempted, but to very little purpoſe, 
for on the 24th the ſky was entirely 
overcaſt, | | 
Mr. Horror, in his treatiſe on 
this ſubject, publiſhed by Hevelius, 
and from whence almoſt the whole 
of this account has been collected, 
hopes for pardon from the aſtrono- 
mical world, for not making his 
intelligence more publick ; but his 
diſcovery was made too late He 
is deſirous, however, in the ſpirit 


* In almoſt every calculation of the tranſit 1761. the diameter of Venus 
$ eſſumed too large. According to Mr. Horrox's obſervations, Venus's 
1ameter was to that of the Sun as 1 m. 12 f. to 30 m. which, when reduced 
a proper diameter, is equal to x m. 16 f. B 
l not probably be found greater than 62 [. or 63 1. ſince the diſtance of 

Venus from the Earth, in conjunction, in 1761, is 28,898 parts, of which 
de Fun's diſt. is 100,000 : whereas, in 1539, Venus's dlitance from the 


But the planet's diameter 
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ſtronomers were happy enough to 
obſerve it, who might either con- 


firm or correct his obſervations, 


But ſuch confidence was repoſed in 


the tables at that time, that it does 


not appear that a tranſit of Venus 


was ever obſerved but by our two 


ingenious countrymen, who proſe- 
cuted their aſtronomical ſtudies with 


ſuch eagerneſs and preciſion, that 


they muſt very ſoon have brought 


their favourite ſcience to a degree 


of perfection unknown to thoſe 


times. But unfortunately Mr. Horrox 
died on the 3d of January 1640-1, 
about the age of 25, juſt after 


he had put the laſt hand to his trea- 


tiſe entitled, Venus in Sole viſa, in 
in which he ſhews himſelf to have 
had a more accurate knowledge of 


\ : 
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of a true philoſopher, that other a- 


the dimenſions of the ſolar ſyſt 


than his learned commentator He. 


velius. 

Mr. Crabtree died on the ff 
Auguſt 1644, at Mancheſter, as. 
pears, if I am rightly informed, h 
the regiſter of that place. Caten- 
porary with theſe two illuftrio 
youths lived William Galcoipne the 
inventor of the Micrometer, wh 
was ſlain at Marſton-moor en tt 
2d of July 1644, fighting for kin 
Charles I. at the age of 23, Th 


exact age of Mr. Horrox is nn 


known; but, perhaps, ſome « 
your Cambrid ge correſpondents my 
be able to inform us by conſulting 
the univerſity books, as Mr. Hom 
was educated at Emanuel college, 

Yours, AsTROPHILI,, 


1971 
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I have reduced theſe obſervations 
to the meridian of the Royal Ob- 


ſervatory at Greenwich, becayſe 
both the firſt and laſt contact were 
oObſerved there by three 
_ ſervers all agreeing, if I am rightly 
informed, within the ſame ſecond, 
and all uſing the ſame magnifying 
power! An agreement more to be 
wondered at than expected! 

The right honourable earl Ferrers 
| likewiſe made an accurate obſerva- 
tion of this phænomenon, and pre- 

ſented to the Royal Society a deli- 

neation of it, and a tranſitarium in- 
vented by him, for giving an ccu- 
lar demonſtration of the princi- 
ples relating to the theory of that 
rent but no account of his ob- 


ervation has as yet been publiſhed. 


Mr. Dunn propoſed, that in caſe 
the ſky ſhould prove fo cloudy as to 
prevent the ingreſs or e;:refs of 
Venus from being duly obſerved, 
her appulſe to ſuch the ſolar ſpots as 
might then be viſible, ſhould be 
noted, as this method, by the help 
of a good clock, and Mr. Dol- 
land's micrometer, might be made 
to anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 


Lord Bacon in hs hiſtory of king 
Henry the ſeventh, ſays, When 
the king was ancient anno 1505 
he had thoughts of marrying the 
young queen of Naples, and ſentt 
three embaſſadors, with curious 
and exquiſite inſtructions, for 
taking a ſurvey of hir perſon, 
complexion, &.“ Thele inſtruc- 


tions, ſigned by the king, toge- 


ther with the embaſfadors anſwers 
to the ſeveral articles, having 
been publiſied by the favour of a 
deſcendant of Mr. Bravbroke, 
who was one cf the embaſſadors; 
and as they anſwer the character 
gizen of them by lord Bacon, 


good ob- 
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they cannot fail of being aeey, 
able to our readers. 


Inftruccons, geven by the king 


highneſſe, to his truſty and wo 
beloved ſervants Frunceys Marjy 
James Braybroke, and John St 
Thewing howe they {hall or 
theymſelf when they come tot 
preſence of the old quene of \ 
ples, and the yong quene l 
3 * . 
IRST, after preſentacion a! 


delyverance of ſuche lettres 


they ſhall have with theym, to beds 


lyvered to the ſaid quenes, from t 
ladie Katheryn, princeſſe of Wil, 
making hir recommendacon, al 
declaracon of ſuche charges al 
words, as ſhall bee ſhewed a 
committed unto theym by the ſai 
princeſſe, to be openned and & 


clared on hir behalf to the fl 


quenes, they ſhall well note al 
marke theſtate that they kept 
and howe they be accompavied wi 
nobles and ladies. 
EL Item, To take good by 
and marke theſtats that the {ai 
quenes kepe, and whether ti 
kepe their eſtats and houſolds ap! 
or in oon houle togedres, and log 
they be accompanyed, and wii 
lords and ladies they have avoui 
theym. 

3. Item, If it ſhall fortune ti 


king's ſaid ſervants to fynde tt. 


ſaid quenes keping their eſtats . 
geders, they ſhall well and # 
ſuredly note and marke the matt 
of keping and ordering theyn i 
their efiats, with the countenai 
and maner of every of theym, ? za 
ſuche anſwer as they fall mii 
upon the ſpeche and COrmunicicul 


as they ſhall have with theym, * 
the delyverance of the {aid Jett 


and declaracion of thother mi! ben 
beſore mencioned; and to ma 


1 
1. 


FL) 


kir diſcrecion wiſedom and gravitie, 
in hir ſaid communicacion and an- 
ſwer in every behalt. 

4. Item, They ſhall in like wiſe 
ende vor theym to underſtand, whe- 
ter the yong quene ſpeke any other 
langages than Spaynythe and Ita- 


6, ſron, and whether . ſhe can ſpeke 
K any Frenſhe or Laten. 15 
5. Item, Spectally to marke and 
3 
Cote well the age and ſtature of the 
3 ſaid yong quene, and the feturys of 
9 bir bodye. | | 


q 6. Item, Specially to marke the 
favor hir viſage, whether ſhe bee 
paynted or not, and whether it be 
fatte or leene, ſharpe or rownde, 
and whether hir countenaunce bee 
chierfull and amyable, frownyng or 
malincolyous, ſtedefaſt or light, or 
bluſhing in communicacion. 
7. Item, To note the clearneſſe 
of hir ſkynne. 
. 8. Item, To note the colours of 
bir here SO. 

9. Item, To note well hir tes, 
browes, teethe, and lippes. 

10. Item, To marke well the 
faſllon of hir noſe, and the heithe 
and brede of hir forehedde. | 

| 11, Item, Specially to note hir 
complexion. Ts 

12. Item, To marke hir armes, 
whether they bee grete or ſmale, 
long or ſhorte. | | 

12, Item, To fee hir hands bare, 
and to note the faſcion of theym, 


whether the palm of hir hand bee 


Bong oe ' 
"ikke or thynne, and whether hir 
hands bee fatte or leene, long or 
orte. * 

14. Item, To note hir fyngers, 
whether they bee longe or ſhorte, 


before. 


15. Item, To marke whether hir 


nekke bee longe or ſhorte, ſmale or 
grete. 
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! 
imale or grete, biode or narrowe 
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16. Item, To marke hir breſts, 
and pappes, whethet they be bigge 
or ſmale. | l 
17. Item, To marke whether 
ther appere any here about hir lippes 
or not. 845 
18. Item, That they endevor 
theym to ſpeke with the ſaid yong 
quene faſting, and that ſhe may 
relle unto theym ſome matier at 
lengthe, and to approache as nere 
to hir mouthe as they honeſtly 
maye, to thentent that they may 
tele the condigion of her brethe, 
whether it be ſwete or not, and to 
marke at every time when they 
ſpeke with hir, if they fele any 
ſavor of ſpices, roſe waters, or 
muſke, by the brethe of hir mouthe, 
n N . 
19. Item, To note the height of 
hir ſtature, and to enquere whether 
ſhe were any flippars, and of what 
height hir ſlippars bee, to thentent 
they be not deceyved in the veray 
height and ſtature of hir; and if 
they may come to the ſight of hir 
ſlippars, then to note the faſſion of 
hir foote. | | 
20. Item, To enquere whether 
ſhe have any ſekeneſſe of hir na- 
tivitie, deformitie or blemmysſhe 
in hir bodye, and what that ſhuld 
bee; or whether ſhe hath been 
communely in health, or ſometyme 
ſeke, and ſometyme hole, and to 
know the ſpecialities of ſuch diſeaſes 
and ſekenneſſe. | | 
21. Item, Whether ſhe be in any 
ſingular favor with the king of 
Aragon hir uncle, and whether ſhe 
have any reſemblance in viſage, 
countenaunce, or complexion to 
him. | | 
22. Item, To enquere of the 
manor of hir diet, and whether he 
bee a grete fedar or drynker, and 
whether ſhe uſeth often to cte or 
8 N dr vnxe 
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drynke, and whether ſhe drynketh 
wyne, or water, or bothe. ” 

23. Item, The kings ſaid ſer- 
vants ſhall alſo at their comyng to 


the parties of Spayne, diligently | 


enquere for ſome conynge paynter, 
havyng good experience in making 
and paynting of viſages and por- 
tretures, and ſuche oon they ſhall 
take with theym to the place wher 
the ſaid quenes make their abode, 
to thentent that the ſaid paynter 
maye drawe a picture of the viſage 

and ſemblance of the ſaid yong 
quene, as like unto hir as it can or 
maye bee conveniently doon ; which 
picture and image they ſhall ſub- 
ſtancially note, and marke in every 
Pounte, and circumſtance, ſoo that 
it agree in ſimilitude and likeneſſe 
as near as it may poſſible to the 


veray viſage, countenance and ſem- 


blance of the ſaid quene; and in 
caſe they may perceyve, that the 
pPaynter at the furſt or ſecond mak- 
ing thereof, hath not made the 
ſame perfaite to hir ſimilitude and 
likeneſſe, or that he hath omitted 
any feture or circumſtance, either 
in colours, or other proporcions of 
the ſaid viſage, then they ſhall 
cauſe the ſame paynter, or ſome 
other the moſt conyng paynter that 
they can pete, ſoo often times to 
renewe and reforme the fame pic- 
ture, till it be made perfaite, and 
agreeable in every behalte with the 


veray image and viſage of tke ſaid | 


quene. | | | | 

24. Item, The kings ſaid ſer- 
vants by the wiſeſt wayes that they 
cann uſe, ſhall make inquiſfician, 
and enſerche, what land or livelood 
the ſaid yong quene hath, or ſhal- 
have, aftre the deceſſe of hir mo- 
ther, either by the title of jointer or 
otherwiſe, in the reame of Naples, 
or in any other place or contraye, 


 moder. 
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what is the yerely value there 


and whether ſhe ſhalbave the ſame 


to hir and hir heires forever, or el; 


during bir lif oonly ; and to'kngwe 


the ſpecialties of the title and valye 

thereof in every behalf, as nere x; 

they ſhall Knowe. 
ANSWERS, 


To the 6th article. — As to thys | 


articule, as farre as that we can 
per ſayve or know, that the faid 
quene ys not paynted, and the 
favore of hir viaſage ys aſter bir 
ſtature, of a verrey good compa: 
and amyabille, and ſome what 


round and fatte, and the counte- 
' nance chierful and not frowneynye, 


and ſtedfaſt and not lizght nor 
boldehardy in ſpeche, bot with & 
demewre womanly ſhametail conte. 
nance, and of fewe words as that 
we coude perſayve, as we can thynke 
that ſhe uttered the fewer words by 
cauſe that they quyn hir mcder was 
preſent, the whiche had all tie 
ſayengs, and the yonge quyn {att 
as demeure as a mayden, and ſome 
tyme talkeynge withe ladyes that 
ſatte about hir, with a womanl 
lawzzheynge [laughing] chere and 
COUTERASEE: EE 5 

To the gth article.—As to thy; 
articule, the eies of the {aid quyn 
be of colore browne, ſome whit 
grayesſne, and bir browes 012 
browne here, and very ſmall like 3 
wyre of here.” : 

To the 10th article, — As to thus 


articule, the faſhion of bir noſevs 


a littell riſeynge in the mydward, 
and a litte}l comeynge or bowynge 
towards the end, and ſhe ys myci 
lyxe noſid unto the quyjn hr 


To the 13th article, —As to 15! 
articule, we ſawe the hands of the 
ſaid quyn bare at thre ſondry tymes 
that we kyffed hir faid hands 


wheredy 
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whereby we perſayvyd the ſaid quyn 
to be rizghte fair handyd, and ac- 
cordeynge un to hir perſonage they 
be ſome what fully and ſofte, and 
faire, and clene ſkynnd. 85 
To the 10th article. — As to thys 
articule, the ſaid quynes breſts be 
ſomewhat grete, and fully; and in 
233 muche that they were truſſid 
ſomewhat highe after the maner of 
the contrey, - the whiche cauſithe 


hir grace for to ſeme muche the 


| fullzer, and hir neck xo be the 
ſhorter, 


articule, as farre as that we can 
perſayve and fee, that the ſaid 
quyne hath no here apereyng abowte 
| her lippes, nor mowthe, but ſhe ys 
rery clere ſrynned. - 


To the 18th article.— As to thys 


articule, we cowde never come un 
to the ſpeiche of the ſaid quyn 
alteynge, wherefore we cowde nor 
myzght not attayne to knowliche 
of that part of this articule : not- 
withſtondeynge at ſuch otoer tymes 
as we have ſpoken and have had 
comeunicacion with the ſaid quyne, 


we have aproched as nyzghe un to 


ir viſage as that we convenyently 
n7zght do, and we cowde fele no 
favor of any ſpices or waters, and 
ne thynke verely by the favor of hir 
ape and clenenys of complexion 
and of hir mowthe, that the ſaid 


dun ys Iyke for to be of a ſewit 


or, and well eyred. 

To the 19th article. We cowde 
Nt come by the parfite knowliche 
ab hir heizghte, for as much as 
* bir grace werithe flippers after 
Fe awe the faſhione, the whiche 
* Of fx fyngere brede, of heizohte 
large, and hir foote after the pro- 
Forcion of the fame ys butt ſmall. 

To the 224 article, = The ſaid 
n ys 2 good feder, and ects well 


To the 17th article, —As to thys 


de maner of the contrey, whereof | 


12011 
hir meit twyes on 2 dave, and 
drynkithe not often, and that ſhe 
drynkithe moſt commonly water, 
and ſometime that water ys boyled 
with ſynamon, and ſometime ſhe 
drinkithe ypocras, Dut not oſten. 


— — 


The ſervices done at the coronation 


of our monarhs, is one of the moſt 
curious parts of that auguſt cere- 
mony, for which reaſon as no ac- 
covnt has yet appeared of thoſe 
performed at the late coronation, 
we mult be content to give our 
readers the-claims of ſeveral per- 
ſons to do ſervice at the corona- 
tion of the late king James IT. 
and his queen, in 1084. Theſe 
- Ceremonies are too ancient to 
vary much, if at all, at ſuch a 


diſtance from their inſtitution in 


ſo ſmall a ſpace of time. 

Hg lord great chamberlain of 
I England claimed at the ſaid co-—- 
ron ation, to carry the king his ſhirt 
and cloaths the morning ot the coro- 
nation, and with the lord chamber- 
lain to dreſs the king, To have 
forty yards of crimſon velvet fora 
robe, aiſo the king's bed and bed- 
ding, and furniture of his chamber 
where he lay the night before, with 
his wearing epparel and night- 
oown : alſo to ſerve the king with 
water, hefore and after dinner, and 
to have the baſons and towels, and 
cup of aſſay. Allowed, except the 
cup of aſſay. He received the forty 
yards of velvet, and the reſt of the 


fees were compounded for 200]. 


2. The Farl of Derby counter- 
claimed the office of lord great 
chamberlain, with the fecs, &c. but 
was not allowed, | 

3. The king's champion claimed 
his office as lord of Scrivelſhy ma- 
nor in Lincolnſhire; to perform the 
faid office, and to have a gold cup 
219 cover, with the horſe on which 

he 
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ke rides, the ſaddle, armour, and 


furniture, and twenty yards of erim- 
fon ſattin.— Allowed, except the 
twenty yards of ſattin. 

4. The ſaid office counterclaimed 
by another branch of the ſaid fami- 
ly, but not allowed. 

The lord of the manor of 
Lykon in Effex claimed to make 
wafers for the king and queen, and 
ſerve them up to their table, to have 
all the inſtruments of filver and o- 
ther metal, uſed about the ſame, 
with the linen, and certain propor- 


tions of ingredients, and other ne- 


ceſſaries and liveries for himſelf and 
two men. — Allowed, and the ſer- 
vice, with his conſent, performed 
by the king's officers, and the fees 
compounded for 30]. 
6. The lord mayor and citizens 


of London claimed to ſerve the king 


with wine after dinner, in a gold 
cup, and to have the ſame cup and 
cover for his fee, and with twelve 
other citizens, by them appointed, 
to aſſiſt the chief butler of England 
in the butlerſhip, and to have a 
table on the left hand of the hall. 
— Not allowed in the reign of king 
James, becauſe the liberties of the 
city were then ſeized into the 
king's hands ; but yet they exe- 
cuted the office, ex gratia, and 
G:ned in the hall, and had a gold 
cup for their fee. 

7. The ſaid lord mayor and ci- 
tizens of London claimed to ſerve 
the queen in like manner; and 
were only diſallowed, at that time, 
oy the ſame reaſon. 

. The mayor and burgeſſes of 
3 by charter, claim to ſerve 
in office of butlerſhip to the King 
with the citizens of London, with 
all fees thereunto belonging, —Al- 
lowed, and to have three mayle 

cups for their ſee; and allo, & gr a- 


to find a man to make a meſo 
maſter cook might perform that ſer. 
king's table. 


ſhal, ſurveyor, and conſervator d 


of under. officers. Nat allower, 
becauſe not reſpecting the coron- 


law, if he thought fit. 
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tia regis, a large gilt bow! 18 
ver. 


9. The lord of the manor of Bar. 
dolf, in Addington, Surrey, claimed 


grout in the king's. kitchen, and 
therefore praying, that the king) 


vice. — Allowed, and the ſaid lord 
of the manor vrought it up tothe 


10. The lord of the manor of 
I!mer in Bucks, claimed to be ma: 


his majeſty's hawks in England 
with divers fees, and the nomination 


tion, but left to take his courle x 


1. The lord of the manor « 
Little Wilden, who at that time 
was alſo ſeized of the bailiwicks d 
keeper of the king's buckhounds 
claimed to be keeper and matter of 
the ſame, and to keep 24 buck 
hounds, and 16 harricrs, and 9 
have certain fees and liveries for 
bimſelf and ſervants.— Diſallow, 
for the ſame reaſon as the former 
but left to take his courſe at law. 

12. The maſter of the kings 
great wardrobe, claimed to re ceire 
from his deputy a pall of cloth & 
gold, and to carry it to the altar fr 
the king to offer, and that bis & 
puty ſhould attend near Carter! ' 

1 


of arms, in a robe of ſcarlet do 


with a gold crown mb ;0iGeres 01 

the left ſleeve. —Not allowed, be 

left to take his courſe at law, if he 

thought fit. 
15. The clerk of the great 1 6 

robe, claimed to bring a rich ps ae k 

cloth of gold to be held over it 

king's head while he is anon! 5 

alſo the armil of cloth of tige, 5% 


? 
Fb v 


to attend near Garter king of _ 
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in a robe of ſcarlet cloth, with a 
crown embroidered on the teft 
| lere. Ner allowed, but left to 
take his courſe at law, if he * 
. 
; 14. The maſter of the korſs to 
W claimed to attend at the 
oronation as ſerjeant of the ſilver 
Kalry, and to have all the ſilver 
dihes and plates, ſerved on that 
day to the king's table, with the 


ſees thereto belonging, and to take 


alay of the king's meat at the 
Lachen dreſſer bar. Not allowed, 
becauſe not claimed keretalors: 
but left to make application to the 


king; who was pleaſed to allow 
Un: faid ſervice and fees, as the duke 


of Albemarle enjoyed them on the 
coronation of king Charles II. by 
virtue 1 the ſame poſt. 

15. The lord of the manor of 
Nether Bilſington, Kent, claimed 
to preſent the King with three maple 
aps, by himſelf or deputy. — Al- 
lowed. | 
th, _The lord of the manor and 

of Wynfred Dorſet, claim- 
0 Teva the king with water for 
his hands, and to have the baſon 
and ewer for his ſee.— Not allowed, 
but left to make his application to 
the king, if he thought fit. 


17. The duke of Norfolk, as the 
firſt 


b. 


und 
ed t 


at the altar, and to carry it before 
his mateity, in his return to his pa- 
lace, an d. reſervation of other 
ents and dignities, with fees, &c. 
255 lend alſo, as earl of Surrey, 
aimed to carry the fecond ſword 
befor 2. tne King „with all privileges 
bg dionities thers eto belonging. — 
Walcger of Which allo 
not b ing made out, and the ſame 


being ditallowed at the laſt corona- 
on. 


earl of England, claimed to re- 
deem the ſword offered by the king 


awed the 3 
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19. The earl of Exeter, As 
1 Sir George Blundel, ſeiſed 
. Thomas Snaggs, of ſe- 


vera parts of the barony of Bedford, 
reſpectively claimed to execute the 
office of almoner ; and as the fees 
of that office, to have the filver 
alms-baſon, and the diſtribution of 
all the ſilver therein, and of the 
cloth ſpread for their majeſties to 
walk on; as alſo the fine linen 
towel, a tun of wine, &c, — On . 
reference to the king to appoint 
Which of them he pleaſed, the earl 
was appointed, ro Vac wice, with a 


ſalwvo jure to the other two ; but the 


filver diſh, and the cloth from the 
throne in Weſtminſter- hall to the 


weſt door of the abbey-church, were 


only allowed. | 
22. The dean and chapter of 
Weſtminſter claimed to inſtruct. 
the king in the rites and ceremo- 
nies uſed at the coronation; to 
aſſiit the archbiſhop, in divine ſer- 
vice; to have the cuſtody of the 


coronation robes; to have robes for 
the dean and his three chaplains, 


and for ſixteen miniſters of the ſaid 


church; the royal habits put off in 


the church, the ſeveral oblations, 
furniture of the church, canopy, 
ſtaves and bells, and the cloth on 
which their majeſties walk from the 
welt door of the church to the 
theatre, &c.— Allowed, except the 
cuſtody of the regalia; and the 
fees referred to the King's plea- 
My, 

The church-wardens of St. 
Marg -aret's Weſtminſer, claimed to 


haye the cloth (ly? ing in their pa- 


riſn) whereon the goes in 
proceſſion, for the uſe of the poor. 
24. The vicar and church-war- 
dens of St. Xlartin's in the fields, 
claimed a flare of the ſaid cloth, 
| tor 


King 


_ —DPifallowed, 
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for their poor. Which claims were 


only read, and not admitted. 
25. The earl marſhal of England 


claimed to appeaſe the debates that 


might ariſe in the king's houſe on 
this day; to keep the doors of the 


ſame, and of the abbey, &c. and to 
diſpoſe of the places to the nobles, 


&Cc. with all fees belonging thereto. 
| as unprecedented ; 
and ſeveral of the particulars being 


counter-claimed by the lord great 


Chamberlain z but with a n jure, 
to the earl marſhal. 


REGISTER 

32. The lord of the manor g. 
Scoulton, alias Bourdelies, Norfolk. 
claimed to be chief larderer; and 
to have for his fees the proviſion 
remaining after dinner in the larde: 


Which office and fees, and alſo that 


of caterer, were likewiſe, 
33. Counter-claimed by the lord 
of the manor of Eſton at the Mount, 


Eſſex; ; and on reference to the 
king, it appearing that other ma. 
nors were alſo ſeverally held by the 


ſame ſervice, the former was ap- 


| Pointed pro hac wice, with a ſlr 


26. The lord of the manor of jure to the other. 


Aſhlee, Norfolk, claimed to per- 
form the office of the napery, and 
to have all the table-linen when ta- 
ken away.—Not allowed, becauſe 

that he had not his evidence rea- 
| dy to make it out, but with a /aſvo 

jure. | 


27, The earl of Derby, as ſeiſed 
in fee of the iſle and caſtle of Pel- 


ham, and dominion of Man, claim 
ed to preſent the king with two 


faulcons on this day.— Which was 
allowed, and the faulcons preſented 
accordingly. 


28 The earl of Kent claimed 


to carry the great ſpurs before the 


king; but not bring made out, was 
not allowed. 

29. The ſame counter-claimed 
by the lord de Grey of Thyn, and 
allowed. h | 

O. The ſame counter-claimed 
by the duke of Norfolk, as earl of 
Surrey; but diſallowed for want of 
evidence, and becauſe it was not 
admitted at the preceding corona- 
tion. 

31. The . of the cinque 
ports claimed to carry the canopy 
over the king, and to have the ſame 
with the ſtaves and bells for their 
fees, and to dine in the hall on the 


king's right hand.— Allowed. 


34. The lord of the manor of 
Wirkſop, Nottingham, claimed to 


find the king a right-hand glove, 


and to ſupport the king's right arm 
while he holds the ſcepter.—al- 
lowed. | 

35. Biſhops of Durham, aid Bath 
and Wells, claimed to ſupport the 
king in the proceſſion.- Allowed; tie 


king having graciouſly conſented 


thereto ; and the biſhops of London 
and Wincheſter being i to 
ſupport the queen. 

36. The lord of the manor of 
Fyngrith, Eflex, claimed to be 


chamberlain to the queen for the 


day, and to have the cg hed 
and furniture, the baſons, &c. be- 
longing to the office; and to navea 


"clerk in the exchequer to demand 


and receive the queen's gold, &c.— 
Diſallowed, becauſe not made out; 
but left to profecute it at law, if he 
thought fit. 


37. The lord of the manor of 


Great Wymondley, Hertiordſnire, 
claimed (as chief cup-bearer) w 
ſerve the king with the firſt cup of 
ſilver gilt, at 3 and to bare the 
cup for his ſee.— Allowed. 

38. The lord of the manor of 
Heydon, ENex, claimed to hold the 


baſon and ewer to the king, * vit. 
tue 
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«ne of one moiety, and the towel by 


virtue of another moiety of the ſaid | 


manor, when the king waſhes be- 

fore dinner. —Allowed, as to the 
nly. TS 

_ The duke of Norfolk, as ear! 

of Arundel, and lord of Keninghall 

| manor, Norfolk, claimed to per. 

| form by deputy the office of chief 


his fees the beſt gold cup and cover, 
wich all the veſſels and wine re— 
| maining under the bar, and all the 


| dinner. — Allowed, with only the 
| fceof a cup and ewer. 


EDU 


| A full account of their majeſties nup- 


tials. 


his majeſty, our preſent moſt 


ambition was to be the father of his 


people, and that he was poſſeſſed of 
all the endowments requiſite to fill 


| whole nation extremely impatient 

to ſee him united to a princeſs cap- 
able of mal ing him as happy, as he 
vas dehrous of making his people. 
As ſoon, therefore, as they ſaw him, 
by his aſcending the throne, at full 
liberty to liſten to the dictates of his 
own royal heart, they bent all their 
thoughts towards finding out the 
princeſs moſt worthy of the love and 
affection of the beſt as well as the 
greateſt prince of Europe; not but 
that a few thought he might find in 
2 ſubject one every way qualified to 
vear a crown, and made no difficul- 
of pointing her out. But while 
one were amuling themſelves with 
«counts of his majeſty having ac- 
tually fixed his choice on this, or 
Bat foreign princeſs ; and others 


butler of England, and to have for 
| pots and cups, except thoſe of gold 


or filver, in the wine-cellar after 


THE early proofs given by 


oracious ſovereign, that his only 


ſo exalted a character, rendered the 
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with pamphlets, written for or a- 
gainſt any connection with a ſub- 


ject; an extraordinary gazette ap · 
peared with the following intel- 


ligence, which agreeably put an 
end to all their conjectures, and con- 
vinced them, that even in the af- 
fairs of life which moſt nearly con- 
cerned his majeſty's perſonal wel- 
fare he made that of his ſubjects 
the chief rule of his deliberations. 
At the court at St. James's the 


Sth day of July, 1761. 


PR ESE NT. 5 
The KING's moſt excellent majeſty, 

His royal highneſs the duke of 
York, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
lord chancellor, lord prefident, lord 


privy ſeal, lord chamberlain, duke 


of Bolton, duke of Leeds, duke of 
Bedford, duke of Rutland, duke of 
Queenſberry, lord great chamber- 
lain, duke of Neweaſtle, lord 
Steward, earl of Huntingdon, earl 
of Winchelſea earl of Sandwich, 
car] of Shafteſbury, earl of Hol- 
derneſſe, earl of Rochford, earl of 
Albemarle, earl of Godolphin, 
earl of Cholmondeley, earl of Kin- 
noul, ear] of Bute, earl of Halifax, 
earl Waldegrave, earl of Bath, earl 
of Buckinghamſtire, earl Powis, 
ear] Harcourt, earl Cornwallis, 
earl of Hardwicke, earl of Egmont, 
earl of "Thomond, viſcount Fal- 


mouth, viicount Barrington, viſ- 


count Bateman, viſcount Ligonier, 
viſcount Royſton, lord Berkeley of 
Stratton, lord Sandys, lord Anſon, 
lord Lyttelton, lord Melcombe, lord 
Grantham, Mr. vice chamberlain, - 
Henry Legge, Eſq; George Gren- 
ville, Eſq; James Grenville, Eſq; 
Mr. ſecretary Pitt, lord chief juſtice 
Willes, maſter of the rolls, Henry 
Fox, Eiq; Charles Townſhend, Eſq; 
Robert Nupent, Eſq; Welbore Ellis, 
Eig; Sir Francis Daſhwood. 
His 
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following declaration, viz. 


HFlaving nothing ſo much at heart, 


as to procure the welfare and hap- 
pineſs of my people, and to render 


the ſame ſtable, and permanent to 
poſterity, J have, ever ſince my ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, turned my 
thoughts towards the choice of a 


princeſs for my conſort; and I now, 
with great ſatisfaction, acquaint you, 


that, after the fulleſt information, 


and mature deliberation, I am come 
to a reſolution to demand in mar- 
riage the princeſs Charlotte of 


Mecklenburg Strelitz; a princeſs 
diſtinguiſhed by every eminent vir- 


tue, and amiableendowment, whoſe 


illuſtrious line has conſtantly ſhewn 


the firmeſt zeal for the proteſtant 
religion, and a particular attach- 
ment to my family. I have judged. 


proper to communicate to you theſe 
my iatentions, in order that you 


may be fully apprifed of a matter 
ſo highly important to me, and to 


my kingdoms, and which, I per- 


ſuade myſelf, will be moſt ac- 


ceptable to all my ,oving ſubjeQs. 

Whereupon all the privy coun- 
ſellors preſent made it their requeſt 
to his majeſty, that this his majeſty's 


moſt gracious declaration to them 


might be made public ; which his 
majeſty was pleaſed to order ac- 


| „W. SHARPE. 
The country of Mecklenburgh, 


which is about 120 miles in length, 
and 3o in breadth, is bounded on 


the north by the Baltick ſea; by 
Brandenburgh, on the eait; by 
Lunenburgh and Brandenburgh, on 
the ſouth; and by Holſtein, on the 
weſt. Its ancient inhabitants were 
the famous Vandals, who formerly 


made fo great a buſtle in Europe, 


ANNUAL REGISTER 
His majeſty being this day preſent 
in council, was pleaſed to make the 


and dignity till 1163; 


Saxony and Bavaria, and one of oy 


duke of Pomerania. 


into three branches, viz, of Gufſtroy, 
Swerin, and Strcelitz ; but the ex- 


which diſpute continued till 170!, 
at Hamburgh, and ratified by tie 


that the dutchy of Guſtrow ould 


and, at length, had their kin 
reduced to this dutchy, by de 
knights of the Teutonic order, th 
Poles, and the Brandenburgheq, 
The Vandals were a rude, barhs 
rous people, who had ſettled in thi 
country at leaſt twelve hung 
years before the birth of Chr, 
They formed it into a powerful 
kingdom, and preſerved its tits 
when in 
monarch, Pribiſlaus II. was com. 
pelled to embrace the Chriſtian je. 
ligion, by Henry Lyon, duke « 
king's anceſtors, aſliited by the 

At this tine 
the title of king of the Vandals wa 
extinguiſhed, and that of the pripz 
of Mecklenburgh ſubſtituted in it 
ſtead ; who became a vaſtal to the 
duke of Bavaria. However, in 
1349, the prince of Mecklenburg, 
as he was called, was od 2 
duke, and made a prince of the 
empire. The remnant of the 
Vandal: united with the Mecklen- 
burghers about the year 1429: 
after that time they were divided 


tinction of that of Guſtrow in 163, 
occaſioned a law ſuit, between tie 
deſcendants of the two other 
branches, about the ſuccefon; 


when a treaty of partition was made 
emperor in the following manner: 


go to the duke of Swerin, and that 
the duke of Strœlitz ſhould baue 
the biſhoprick of Ratzelburg fecu- 
larized, and 40000 crowns 12 
from the tolls of Boitzenbouig, 4 
a voice in the diet of the empie. 

The duke of Swerty's anus 
revenue amounts to 40, 000% an 


4 
We 
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nat of the duke of Stroelitz to 


- 0001. beſides his domain. The 


> nry is fruitful, but unhealthy, 
ad exceſſive cold in winter. It 


— 


las often been the ſcene of war, 


articularly in the differences be- 
geen Sweden and the empire, 


hen its principal towns, viz. 
Notock, (a ſea port) Guſtrow, 


Batzow, Wilmar, Swerin, Domitz, 


nd Gaddebuſh, were ſeveral times 
ken by the Swedes, Danes, and 
Imperialiſts, and ſome battles fought 
near them. The country is able to 
raiſe a conſiderable body of troops; 
but they never had a ſufficient num- 
ber to repel any invader. The 
titles of both dukes are the ſame, 
iz. dukes of Mecklenburgh, princes 
Wenden, Swerin, and Ratzel- 
burgh, lords of Roſtock and Star- 
ard; which laſt was the name of 


the final branch of the Vandals. 


he eſtabliſk2d religion of the 
ountry is Lutheran, 
i; Notitia Princeps Germaniæ, gives 
a large account of the genealogy 
f this family, which he ſays, is 
Inealy deſcended from the kings or 
leaders of the Vandals. Hubner, 
in his genealogy of the German 


princes, ſays, this family, if not 


nne moſt ancient in Europe, is 
certainly one of the moſt noble in 
Germany, The branch of Strœlitz 
sthe ſecond branch of the houſe of 
Meckleaburgh ; but its duke is 
one of the ſecular princes of the 
empire, and takes his ſeat in the 
diet of Ratzclburgh. The late duke 
of Mecklenburgb Stroelitz, Adol- 
pbus Frederick III. dying unmar- 
ned, was ſucceeded by his nephew, 
(fon to his brother Charles Lewis, 
Wiois dead) Adolphus Frederick IV. 
en May 5, 1738, who is not yet 
married; but has the following bro- 
wers and ſiſters 


Imhoff, in 
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1. Chriſtina Sophia Albertina, 
born Dec. 6, 1735. 
2. Charles Lewis Frederick, now 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Hano- 


verian foot-guards, born Dec. 10, 


1741. „ | 
3. Erneſt Gottlob Albert, born 
Aug 295 1742-75 FE 
4. Sophia Charlotte, or Caroline] 
[our preſent moſt gracious queen, - 


born May 16, 1744. 


5. George Auguſtus, born Aug. 3, 
1748. | 
The mother of this illuſtrious fa- 
mily, who died a little before the 
queens marriage, was the princeſs 
Albertine-Elizabeth, born Aug. 3. 
I713,the daughter of Erneſt Frede- 
rick. duke of Saxe-Hildbourghauſen. 
What his majeſty was pleaſed to 
ſay concerning the princeſs Charlotte 
of Mecklenburgh, in his ſpeech to 
the council, ray, his choige alone, 


being a ſufficient character of her 


ſerene highnels, people were now 
obliged to look out for other topics 
of converſation; and thoſe were 
principally the raanner in which the 
king firſt became acquainted w:*!, 
the extraordinary merit of her 
ſerene highneſs, and her perſon. 

In regard to the firſt, aletter was 
immediately produced, which, it 
was ſaid, her ſerene highneſs had 
written to the king of Pruſſia, on 
his entering the territories of her 
couſin the duke of Mecklenburgh 
Swerin, and which that monarch 
ſent over to his late majeſty, as a 
miracle of patrioiſm and good ſenſe 
in ſo young a princeſs. The letter 


is as follows. | 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

I am at a loſs whether I ſhall 
congratulate or condole with you on 
your late victory; ſince the ſame 
ſucgeſs that has covered you. with, 

9 | laurels, 
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laurels, has overſpread the country | 
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of Mecklenbur2h with deſolation. 
I know, fire, that it ſeems unbe- 


coming my fex, in this age of vi- 


cious refinement, to feel {or one's 
country, to lament the horrors of 


war, or with. for the return of peace. 


I know you may think it more pro- 


perly my province to ſtudy the arts 
_ of: pleaſmg, or to turn my thoughts 
to ſubjects of a more domeſtic na- 
ture; but however unbecoming it 
may be in me, I can't reſiſt the de- 
ſire of intercedin for this unhappy 


people. * 0 


It was but a very few years ago 


that this territory wore the molt 


pleaſing appearance. Ihe country 
was cultivated, the peaſant looked 
chearful, and the towns abounded 
with riches and feſtivity. What an 


alteration at preſent from ſuch a 


charming ſcene! I am not expert 


at deſcription, nor can my fancy add 


any horrors to the picture; but 
ſure even conquerors themſelves 
would weep at the hideous proſpect 
now before me. 'The whole country, 
my dear country, lies one frightful 
waſte, preſenting only objects to 


excite terror, pity, and deſpair. 


The buſineſs of the huſbandman 
and the ſhepherd are quite diſcon- 
tinued ; the huſbandman and the 
ſhepherd are become ſoldiers them - 


ſelves, and help to ravage the ſoil 


they formerly occupied. The towns 


are inhabited only by old men, wo- 
men, and children; perhaps here 


and there a warrior, by wounds or 
loſs of limbs, rendered unkt for 


ſervice, left at his door; is little 


children hang round him, aſk an 


| hiſtory of every wound, and grow 
themſelves ſoldiers before they find 
ſtreng th for the field, But this were 


nothing, did we. not feel the alter- 


nate inſolence of either army as it 


ww - . 
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happens to advance or retreat, fi 
is impoſſible to expreſs the confuſion 
even thoſe who call themſelves ow 
friends create. Even thoſe fron 
whom we might expect redreſ, 
oppreis us with new calamities 
From your juſtice therefore it js 


that we hope relief; to you eve 


children and women may complain, 
whole humanity ſtoops to the 
meaneſt petition, and whole power 
is capable of repreſſing the gfeatel 
injuſtice. Th | 
„„am, Lire, tec; 
As to the princeſs's perſon it is 
impoffible, as it would be impert- 
nent, to repeat all the deſcriptions 
given of it. However we can- 
not but mention the mean and ſcan- 


dalous advantage taken on this cc. 


caſion of the well natured credy- 
lity of his majeſty's ſubjects. A 
print-ſeller was baſe enough to pub- 
liſh, as the true portrait of the prin- 
ceſs, that of a celebrated Evglilh 
beauty, whoſe name he ſtruck out 
of the plate to make room tor that 
of her moſt ſerene highneſs. 
While the publick were thus em- 
ployed in conning over arbitrary 
deſcriptions, and gazing on ſpurious 
prints of the future conſort of their 
beloved monarch, his majeſty him. 
ielf was giving the proper directions 
for demanding and bringing ober 
the princeſs in a manner juitad'? 


to his dipnity, and his love for 


her ſerene highneſs. Lord Har 
court was named to make the de- 
mand of her ſerene highnels; the 
dutchefles of Ancaſter and Ham 
ton, and the counteſs 1 £8inghms 


to rake care of her perſon, and lord 
| Anſon to command a gailant fleet 
that was to convoy her over to the 


En gliſh ore. The Carolina yacht 
was, With great ceremony, nei 


J ; : '0 
namz I c Charlotte, in haven 6 
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ter ſerene highneſs, by the prin- lamps. Caſtle-ſtreet and the mar- 
cipal lords of the admiralty and o- ket were alſo illuminated. On the 
ther noblemen, as well as the barges 16th there was a grand feſtival and 
which were to bring her moſt ſe- entertainment. In ſhort, the ſplen- 
rene highneſs down the Elbe, em- dour of the court of ae 
belliſhed with a profuſion of carving Strelitz on this occaſion was iufi- 
| and gilding, and manned with pick- nitely beyond the conception of 

ed men, all richly and elegantly thoſe who attended the important 
cloathed in a red uniform, at his ogeafion;: Lord Harcourt was re- 
majeſty's private expence ; and the ceived there with a grandeur eaſter 
chapel royal ordered to be newly to be conceived than expreſſed. His 
furniſhed in the moſt ſplendid and lordſhip never ſtirred without a body 
| ſumptuous manner. ESR guard to attend him, which, it is 
In the mean time the fleet ap- ſaid, conſiſted of remarkably tall 
pointed to bring over her moſt ſe- men, who made a formidable and 
rene highneſs put to ſea on the 8th handſome appearance. | 
of Auguſt, and on the 14th lord On the t7th, her higi.neſs, ac- 
Harcourt and the other lords and companied by the reigning duke 
ladies ſent on this important embaſſy. her brother, ſet out for Mirow, 
arrived at Strelitz. The next morn- amidſt the tears and prayers of 
ing at eleven, the earl of Harcourt all ranks of people, the poor 
performed the ceremony of aſking in particular, whoſe zealous pa- 
in form her ſerene highneſs in mar- troneſs ſhe had always ſhewn her- 
riage for the king his maſter. The ſelf, The 18th the artived at 
moment the contract of marriage Perl berg, where ſhe was compli- 
was ſigned, the cannon fired. Her mented by the count de Gotter, 
royal highneſs was afterwards com- in the name of his Pruſhan ma- 
plimented by the ſtates of the coun- jeſty, who had ordered that no 
ry, and the deputies of the towns. polt-money ſhould be taken for any 
dhe dined at a ſeparate table with of the horſes and carriages attend= 
the princeſs of Schwartz-bourg, her ing her highneſs; but when they 
grand aunt, and the princeſs Sophia, got to the end of his territories, her 
her ſiſter, Her royal highneſs was moſt ſerene highneſs ordered a con- 
ſerred by M. de Zeſterfleth, grand ſiderable ſum of money to be given 
marſhal of the court, M. de Kneſe- to the Pruſſian hunters who eſcorted 
beck, marſhal of the court, and the her. N | 
miſſes Seltern and Rauchbar, ladies On the 19th, her moſt ſerene 
of the court. M. de Dewitz, pri- highneſs continued her journey by 
Vy-counſellor of legation, did the Leutzen for Ghorde, where ſhe 
honours of the table fanding His dined twice in pablick, and walk 
ſerene highneſs the duke dined with ed in the afternoon in the park. 
the Engliſh miniſter, and ſeveral On the 22d, at ſeven o'clock in the 
ladies and gentlemen, at a large evening, ſhe arrived at Stade, un- 
table in a ſaloon. Four tables of der a general diſcharge of the can- 
vpwards of 160 covers were ſerved non of the place, and amidſt the 
n two other apartments. In the acclzmarions of a vaſt number dk 
exening the gardens of the caſtle people, boch citizens and foreigners. 
Vere illuminated with above 40,000 The burgeſſes of Stade were aſſem- 
You, IV. = bled under arms, and lined the 
[2] ſtreets 
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rene hiphneſs paſſed, Some of the 


principal ladies of the town preſent- 


ed her with verſes on her majeſty's 


approaching nuptials on velvet cu- 


ſhions. At nine o'clock the whole 
town was illuminated, and ſeveral 
triumphal arches were erected in 
the principal ſtreets, on which were 
placed many ſmall lamps and in- 


ſcriptions analogous to the feaſt. 


The ſame night thei; marks of pub- 
ick joy were reiterated, 


and about ten, her moſt ſerene 
highneſs embarked on board the 
yacht, amidſt the acclamations of 
the people, accompanied by the 


ducheſſes of Ancaſter and Hamil- 
ton, the earl of Harcourt and lord 


Anſon. She was ſaluted by the 
whole ſquadron deſtined to convoy 
her to England. They were ranged 
on each ſide the yacht. The moment 
ſhe entered her cabin, ſhe ſaluted the 
officers of the different ſhips, who 


had crowded the decks in order to 


have the pleaſure of ſeeing her, and 
were all charmed with her affable 


and polite behaviour. 


In the boat in which her majeſty 
croſſed a branch of the Elbe, was 
fixed a table, covered with all forts 
of fruit. When croſſed, there be- 
ing no houſe, huts were prepared 
for her attendants, and a grand 
tent for herſelf, where ſhe dined. 


The dinner at this place was pro- 


vided for three hundred people, by 
his majeſty's cooks, who came from 
Hanover for that purpoſe. 


At Buxtehude her moſt ſerene 


highneſs was addreſſed by the fel- 
lowſhip of merchants adventurers of 
England, reſiding at Hamburgh, 
and gave them a moit gracious an- 
ſwer. 

On the 28th the fleet, having on 
board her moſt ſerene highneſs, put 
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ſtreets through which her moſt ſe- 


| Next 
morning ſhe ſet out for Cuxhaven; 


to ſea, but as no diſpatches pere 
received from it from that time til 
its arrival at Harwich, the coun 
was in ſome concern leſt the tedi. 
ouſneſs of her voyage might affect 


her health ;. beſides the day fixed 


for the coronation of his mz. 
jeſty, by a proclamation iſſued 
from the ſame council, in which his 
majeſty had declared his intentions 


to demand her ſerene highneſs in 


marriage, was drawing near, his 
majeſty was deiirous that the cere. 
mony of the nuptials might precede 
that of the coronation, ſo that frech 
inſtructions, it is ſaid, were dil. 
patched to the admiral to fall 
at all events, and to land his charge 
at any of the ports of Great Britain, 
where it could be done with ſafety, 
At length, after three different 
ſtorms, and being often in ſight of 
the Engliſh coaſt, and often in dan- 
ger of being driven on that of Nor. 
way, the fleet with her moſt ſerene 
highneſs on board arrived at Har. 
wich Sept. 6th. Her moſt ſerene 
highneſs, during her tedious pal- 
ſage, continued in very good health 
and ſpirits, often diverting herſelf 
with playing on the harpſichord, 
practiſing Engliſh tunes, and en- 
dearing herſelf to thoſe who were 
honoured with the care of her pe!- 
{on, | | | 

As it was night when the ficet 
arrived at Harwich, her moſt ſe- 


rene highneſs ſlept on board, and 


continued there till three in the 2. 
ternoon the next day, during which 
time her rout had been ſettled; 
and inſtructions received as to the 
manner of her proceeding to d. 
James's. At her landing, ſhe wi 
received by the mayor and alde- 
men of Harwich, in their uſuil 
formalities. About five o'clock 
ſhe came to Colcheſter, and _-_ 

c 
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edat the houſe of Mr. Enew, u here 
he was received and waited upon 
by Mrs. Enew and Mrs, Rebow ; but 
captain Beſt attended her with cof- 
ſee, and lieut. John Seabear with 
tel. Being thus refreſhed ſhe pro- 
c-20e4 to Witham, where ſhe ar- 


rived at a quarter paſt ſeven, and 


topped at lord Abercorn's, and his 
lordſkip provided as elegant an en- 
tertzinment for her as the time 
would admit. During ſupper, the 
| door of the room was ordered to 
land open, that every body might 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing her 
moſt ſerene highneſs ; and on each 
fide of her chair food the lords 
Harcourt and Anſon.. She ſlept 
that night at his 1o:dſhip's houſe; 
and a little after 12 o'clock next 
| day, her highneſs came to Rumford, 
| where the king's coach and ſervants 
met her; and after ſtopping to 
drink coffee at Mr. Dutton's, where 
the king's ſervants waited on her, 
ſhe entered the king's coach. The 
2ttendants of her highneſs were in 
three other coaches, In the firſt 
were ſome ladies of Mecklenburg, 
and in the laſt was ber highneſs, 
who fat forward, and the ducheſſes 
of Ancaſter and Hamilton back- 
wards, 

On the road ſhe was extremely 
courteous to an incredible number 
of ſpectators on horſe and foot ga- 
thered on this occaſion, ſhowin 
berſelf, and bowing to all who 
leemea deſirous of ſeeing her, and 
| ordering the coach to go extremely 
law through the towns and villages 
[3 ſhe paſſed, that as many as 


er, 


Thus they proceeded at a tole- 
ble Pace, to Stratford le Bow and 
Mite-End, where they turned up 
o Row, and proſecuted their 


family. She was 


would might have a full view of 
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journey to Hackney turnpike, then 


by Shoreditch church, and up Old- 


ſtreet to the city road acroſs Ifling- 
ton, along the new road into Hyde- 
park, down Conflitution-hill into + 
St. James's park, and then to the 


garden gate of the palace, where 


the was received by all the royal 


handed out 
of the coach by the duke of 
York, and met in the garden by 


his majeſty, who in a very affection- 


ate manner raiſed her up and ſa- 
Juted her, as ſhe was going to pay 
her obeyſance, and then led her 
into the palace, where ſhe dined 
with his majeſty, the princeſs dow- 
ger, and the reſt of the royal fami- 
ly, except the two youngeſt, Aﬀer 

dinner her highneſs was pleaſed to 
ſhow herſelf with his majeſty in the 


gallery and other apartments front- 


ing the park, About eight o'clock 
in the evening the proceſſion to the 
chapel began in the following or- 
der: | | 
The Proceſſion of the BRIDE. 
Drums and trumpets. 
The Serjeant Trumpeter. 
The Princeſs's Servants. 
A Fee 
A Quarter Waiter. _ 
A Gent. Uſh. bet. the 2 Sen. Heralds. 
Vice Chamberlain. | 
Maids of Honour, 
Ladies of the Bedcham.not Peereſſes 
Peereſſes. 
Unmarried Daughters of Peers. 
The King's The King's 
Vice Chamberlain L. Chamberlain 
The BRIDE, in her nuptial habit, 
ſupported by their K. High- 
neſſes the D. of York and 
Pr. William; her train 
borne by ten un- 
married daugh- 
ters of Dukes 
& Earls, viz. 


f 


Lady 


| 
| 
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Lady Sarah Lenox. L. Car. Ruſſel 
L. Ann Hamilton, L. Eliz. Ker. 
L. Harr. Bentinck, L. Car. Montagu 
L. Eliz. Keppel, L. Louiſa Greville 
I. Eliz. Harcourt, L. S. Strangways. 


Her Serene Highneſs having been 


in this manner conducted to the 
chapel, the Lord Chamberlain and 
Vice Chamberlain, with the two 
Heralds, returned to wait upon his 
majeſty. 
Type KING's Procilſ Jon. 
Drums and trumpets as before. 
The Knight Marſhal, 
Purſuivants and Heralds at Arms 
| Rnights of the Bath, not Peers; 
wearing their collars. 
Privy Counſellors, not Peers. 


Copeoner' of the | Treaſurer of 
I the Houſhold. 


Houſhold. 
Barons. 
Biſhops. 
Viſcounts. 
Earls. 
The Lord Steward of the Houſhold ; 
WS being an Earl. 
M.,arquiſſes. 
Dukes. 
Norroy and Clarencieux, kings of 
arms. 
Ld Privy Seal 
Ld Prefident 
| Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Archbp. of Canterbury. 


Wo ſerj. 
at arms. 


Two ſerj. 
at arms. 


"Garter, Principal King of Arms, with 
his white rod or ſcepter, between 


two Gentlemen Uſhers, 
The Earl Marſhal. 


| His R. H. the D. of Cumberland 


His Royal Highneſs Pr. Frederick. 
His Royal Highneſs Pr. Henry. 
The Sword of State, borne by the 
D. of Bedford, Knight of the 
SGarter, in Hits collar, be- 

tween the Lord Cham- 
berlain and Vice- 
Chamberlain. 
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The KING wearing his collar. 
Capt of the Captain of [Capt of the 
Yeomen of the Band of 

Guard Life Guard. Penfioner, 
The Gentlemen of the Bedchamb. 


in waiting. 


The Maſter of the Robes. 


Two Grooms of the Bedchambe, 


Gentlemen Penſioners. 
The RETURN. 
Drums and trumpets 
Serjeant Trumpeter. 
The Queen's ſervants. 

A Page. 
A Quarter waiter. 


A Gent. Uſher between tw 0 H cralds, 


Purſuivants and Herald: at Ame. 
Knights of the Bath, not Pr: r:, 
Privy Counſellors not Petis. 
Unmarried daughters of Peets, 

Peereſſes. 
Peers as before. 


Norroy and Clarencizux, kings of 


Arms 
Lord Privy Seal. 
Lord Preſident. 
| Lord Chancellor. 
Lord Archbp. of Canterbury, 
Garter ; between two Gent, Uiher, 
| 'The Earl Marſhal 
His R. H the D. of Cumberland. 


His Royal Highneſs Pr. Fredeiick. 


His Royal Highneſs Pr. Henry. 
The Sword of State, between the 
Lord Chamberlain and 
Vice Chamberlain. 
The KING. 
The three Captains of the guard, 
The Gent. of the bedchamber in 
waiting. 
Maſter of the Rolls. 
Two Grooms of the Bedchamber. 
The QUEEN, 
Conducted by the Lord Chamber 
lain and Vice Chamberlain, 
ſupported by their Royal 


Highneſſes the D. of \ "ork 
Ph 
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and Pr. William, her 


train borne as 


before. 3 


The Ladies of her Majeſty's Bed 
Chamber in waiting. 

Maids of Honour. 
Gentlemen Penſioners. 

The marriage Ceremony was 
performed by the Lord Archbp. of 
Canterbury. The D. of Cumber- 
land ge her hand to his majeſty, 
and immediately on the joining 
| their hands, the Park and Tower 
uns were fired. 

Their majeſties, after the cere- 


mony, ſat on one ſide of the altar 


on two ſtate chairs under a canopy; 
ber K. H. the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales fat facing them on a chair of 
| {ite on the other fide, all the reſt of 
the royal family on ſtools, and all 
tie peers, peereſſes, biſhops, and 
| foreign miniſters (including. M. 
Buſy) on benches. There was af- 
terwards a public drawing room, 
| but no perſons preſented. The 


houſes in the cities of London and 


Weſtmirſter were illuminated, and 
| tte evening concluded with the ut- 
moſt demonſtrations of joy. | 

Tie nobility of Ireland, having 
previous to this ceremony revived 
| the diſpute about the precedence of 
| the Iriſh peers walking at the wed- 
ng of their majeſties, the king di- 
reed, that the privy council ſhould 
| enquire, and report the precedents 
as they happened upon ſimilar oc- 
caſiors; upon which report the 
Inih peers and peereſſes were ad- 


Nitted to walk, and were mar- 
nalied in the proceſſion, together 


ich the peers and peereſſes of Great 


Jedtain, according to their reſpec- 


a degrees, taking place of the Bri- 
oy nobility of inferior rank. 
e kollo wing anthem compoſed by 


Dr. Boyce, was performed on this 
occaſion. 


A GRAND FESTIVAL SYMPHONY. 


Chorus. 


© The king ſhall rejoice in thy : 
* ſtrengt',, O Lord: exceedingly * 


© glad ſhall he be of thy ſalvation.” 
Duet by Mr. Savage and Mr. Cooper. 
© Thou haſt given him his heart's 


* defire, and haſt not denied him 


* the requeſt of his lips.“ 
| Chorus repeated. 
Solo by a Boy, accompanied by Mr. 
Vincent on the haughtboy. 


© Bleſied is the man that hath a 


* victuous wife, for the number of 
© his days ſhall be doubled.“ 


Sclo by Mr. Mence, accompanied by 


Mr. 
ute. 


A viruous woman is a crown to 


Weideman on the Cerman 


her huſband, her price is far above 


„ EY | 

* Strength and honour are her 
cloathing, and ſhe ſhall rejoice in 
time to come.“ . 

Solo by Mr. Beard. 

Hearken, O daughter, conſider, 
* and incline thine ear, forget 
* thine own people and thy father's 


a = 


© houſe. 


« So ſhall the king have pleaſure 
© 1n thy beauty. 


© Inſtead of thy fathers thou ſhalt 


© have children, whom thou mayſt 
* make princes in all lands.“ 

: Chorus. : 

* Children are an heritage of the 
© Lord, and the fruit of the womb 
© 1s his reward, | 


© that feareth the Lord,” 


* Lo thus ſhall they be bleſſed 


On the 9th, the day after the 


ceremony, there was the moſt nu- 


merous levee of the peers and pee- 


refles, and gentlemen of the firſt 
s diſtinc- 
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their nuptials, and at night a moſt 
ſplendid ball, which was opened by 


the duke of Vork and the princeſs 
Auguſta. | 


On the 14th, the lord mayor, al- 
dermen and commons of the city of 


London, in new  mazarine filk 
gowns lined with fur, preſented an 
humble addreſs of congratulation to 
their majeſties on this joyful occa- 
ſion; and the ſame day the chancel- 

Jor and univerſity of Cambridge 
prelſented their addreſſes, and were 


moſt graciouſly received. | 
Ihe ſame night about a quarter 
after ſix, their majeſties, with moſt 


of the royal family, went to Drury- 
lane playbouſe, to ſee the Rehear- 
fal. Their majeſties went in chairs, 
and the reſt of the royal family in 
coaches, attended by the horſe 
guards. Hlis majefty was preceded 


by the duke of Devonſhire bis lord 


chamberlain, and the Hon. Mr. 


Finch, vice-chamberlain; and her 


majeſty was preceded by the 
duke of Mancheſter, her ma- 
jeſty's lord chamberlain, and 


lord Cantalupe her vice-cham- 
beriain, the earl of Harcourt 
her maſter of the horle, and by 
the ducheſs of Ancaſter, and the 
counteſs of Effingham. It is al- 
moſt inconceivable the crowds of 
people that waited in the ſtreets, 
quite from St. James's to the play- 


houſe, to ſee their majeſties. It is 


ſaid the crowd preſſed ſo violently 


upon her majeſty's chair, that ſhe 


diſcovered ſome ſigns of fear; but 
upon entering the playhouſe ihe 
preſently recollected herſelf, and 
behaved with great gaiety tne whole 


* 
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diſtinction, with the foreign miniſ- 
ters, all in their grand dreſſes, that 
had ever been ſeen, to pay their 


moſtly dreſſed in the cloaths and 
compliments to their majeſties on 


ſent, not a fiftieth part got in, 9 
tigue of many thouſands. There 


done at the doors of the houſe; fe. 


handkerchiefs all torn off; the oreat 


ue 2D, e eee ee 
See Annual Regiſter, 17 38. p. 228. 


night after. Never was ſen 0 
brilliant a houſe, the ladies bein 


Jewels they wore at the royal mar. 
riage. The houſe was full almoſ 
as ſoon as the doors were open, 6 
that out of the vaſt multitude pre. 


the infinite diſappointment and fl. 
was a prodigious. deal of miſchief 


veral genteel women, who were 
imprudent enough to attempt to get 
in, had their cloaks, caps, apron; 


crowd and want of freſh air broupht 
to the people's minds the condition 
of thoſe unhappy people, who were 
ſuffocated in the black hole at Cl. 
cutta in the Faſt Indies“. A girl wi; 
killed, and a man ſo trampled ontha 
he recovered with much difficulty. 

On Wedneſday the chancelle 
and univerſity of Oxford preſented 
their addreſs; and both univerſitie 
ſeemed to have vied with each other 
in making the moſt illuſtrious 2. 
pearance on this happy event; there 
being a greater number of perſon 
of high rank and eminence aiten:. 
ing the preſentation of their reſpec- 
tive addreſſes, than has been kno! 
on any former occaſion. 

'The playhouſes likewiſe wel 
with each other on this occat0!, 
On the 25th their majeſties and the 
royal family went to Covent Ga: 
den theatre to ſee the Beggar's Opt 
ra, with which her majeſty appel 
ed highly delighted. On this & 
caſion two magnificent boxes wet 
prepared; one for their majeſte 
of a cherry. coloured velvet, the 
toon enriched with a filver emo: 
dery, lace, and fringe ; in the cent 
was repreſented two hymenca! 9 


chi 


For the 


ches incloſing a heart, the device, 
enutuus ardor; the columns were 
wreathed with lace, and the canopy 


adorned with tafſels and a crown of 
excellent workmanſhip ; the Whole 


lined with white fatin. — The other 
for the princeſs, was of blue velvet, 
decorated with gold, and the cano- 
py diſtinguiſhed with the enſigns of 
the principality of Wales. The 
whole is ſaid to have coſt 75001. 

We ſhall conclude this article 
with the following liſt of the elta- 
bliſhment made by the king for the 
| houſhold of her majeſty. 


Chamberlain, Duke of Man- 
cheſter. _ 

Vice Chamberlain, Lord Can- 
| talupe. 5 
Mligtreſs of che Robes. Ducheſs 
of Ancaſter. | 


Ladies of the a Du- 
| cheſs of Hamilton, Counteſs of Ef- 
fingham, Counteſs of Northumber- 
land, Counteſs of Egremont, Viſ- 
| countels Weymouth, Viſcounteſs 
| Bolingbroke, _ 
| Maids of Honour. Miſs Biſhop, 
Miſs Wrottefley, Miſs Beauclerk, 
| Miſs Keck, Miſs Meddows, Miſs 
| Tryon. | 
Bedchamber Women. Mrs. 
| Daſhwood, Mrs. Tracy, Mrs. Her- 
bert, Mrs. Brudenel, Mrs. Bough- 
ton, Mrs. Bloodworth. 


Semſtreſs and Laundreſs. Mrs. 


Chetwynd. 

Gentlemen Uſhers of the Privy 
Chamber. Sir James Calder, Mr. 
Stanhope, Mr. Boyle. 


Gentlemen 7 55 Daily Waiters. 


Mr. Allen, Mr. Jenkinſon, Mr. Mo- 


lynenx. 
Gentlemen Uſhers Quarterly 
Waiters, Capt. Robinion, Mr. 


Hubert, Mr. Cauflaid. 


Phyſicians. Dr. Letherland, Dr. 
Akenſide. 


Phyſician to the nouſhold. Dr. 


ringle. 
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Surgeon. Mr. Pennel Hawkins, 
Surgeon to the houſhold, Mer, 

Tho. Gataker. 

Apothecary. Mr. Brande. 
Apothecary to the houſhold. 

Mr. John Devaynes. 7 

Pages of the Back Stairs. Mr. 


John Nicolaii, Mr. Rich. Chapman, 


Mr. White, Mr. Francis Weybrow. 

Pages of the Preſence. Mr. * 
latin, Mr. Sutherland. | 

Nec. Woman to private Apart. 
Mrs. Moore. 

Nec. Woman to the publick. 
Mrs. Coggſhead. 

Treaſurer. Andrew Stone, Eſa; 

Secretary. David Groehm, Eq; 

Comptroller, Hon. Sewallis Shir- 
555 1 
Attorney General. Mr. Huſfey. 

Solicitor Gen. Mr. de Gray. 

Maſter of the Horſe. Earl Har- 
court. 
Equerries. Lieut. Col. Montgo- 
mery, Capt. Harcourt, Mr. John 
Schutz. 

Pages of Honour . Mr. Fitzpa: 
trick, Mr. Byne. 

A clerk of the ſtables ; a bottle- 
man; five coachmen ; eight foot- 
men, and three for the maſter of the 
horſe; two grooms; four chair- 
men; five poſtilions; five hel- 
pers. | 


* 


A fe Fall account of bir 5 coro- 
nation 

The elebth of July, the) ſame 
day on which the kins declared 
his intentions 10 demand in mar- 
riage her mot ſerene highneſs the 
princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburg 
his majeſiy figned the Folloxv!: 74 


proclamation for his coronation. 
PROCLAMATION. 
GEORGE R. 


* 'HEREAS we have reſolbed. 


by the favour and bleſing 
| of Almighty God, to celebrate the 
KN ſolem- 
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L ſolemnity of our royal coronation 


ANNUAL 


upon Tueſday the twenty- ſecond 


day of September next, at our pa- 
lace at Weſtminſter: and foraſ- 


much as by the ancient cuſtoms and 
uiages, as alſo in regard of divers 
tenures of ſundry manors, lands, 
and other hereditaments, many of 
our loving ſubjects do claim, and 
are bound to do and perform divers 


ſeveral ſervices on the ſaid day, and 
at the time of the coronation, as, in 
times precedent, their anceſtors, and 
thoſe from whom they claim, have 


done and performed at the coronation 
of our famous progenitors and pre- 
deceſſors: We therefore, ont of our 
princely care for the preſervation of 
the lawful rights and inheritances of 
our loving ſubjects, whom it may 


concern, have thought fit to give 
notice of, and publiſh our reſolu- 
tions therein; and do hereby give 
notice of, and publiſh the ſame ac- 
cordingly: and we do hereby fu;- 


ther ſignify, that by our commiſſion 


under our great ſeal of Great Bri- 
tain, we have appointed and autho- 


Tized our moſt dearly beloved bro- 
ther and counſellor Edward duke 
of Yofk [with all the -other mem- 
bers of the privy council] or any 


five or more of them, to receive, 


hear and determine, the petitions 
and claims which ſhall be to them 


exhibited by any of our loving ſub-._ 


jects in this behalf: and we ſhall 
appoint our ſajd commiſſioners, for 
that purpoſe, to fit in the painted 
chamber of our palace at Weſtmin- 


| fer, upon Tueſday the twenty-firſt 
day of this inſtant July, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon of the 


fame day, and, from time to time, 


to adjourn, as to them ſha!l ſeem 


meet, for the execution of our ſaid 
commilſion, which we do thus pub- 
J;jfh, to the intent that all ſuch per- 


ſans, whom it may any ways con- 


tioned to be done and performed 


had thrice ſounded) read the above 
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cern, may know when and whey 
to give their attendance for the ex. 
hibjting of their petitzons and claim, 
concerning the ſervices before-mey. 


unto us at our ſaid coronation : an; 
we do hereby ſignify unto all an; 
every of our ſubjects, whom it my 
concern, that our will and plez. Wi 
ſure is, and we GO hereby rich Blu 


charge all perſons, of what rank t ; 
quality ſoever they be, who either | 
upon our letters to them direQed, Wl] Ro 
or by reaſon of their offices or te. 


nures, or otherwiſe, are to do any 
ſervice at the ſajd day or time of ou 


coronation, that they do duly ping La 
their attendance accordingly, in all 
reſpects furniſhed and appointed s 

to ſo great à ſolemnity appertaineth, W 


and anſwerable to the dignities and 
places which every one of them re- 
ſpectively holdeth and enjoyeth; 
and of this they, or any of them, 
are not to fail, as they will anſwer 
the contrary at their perils, unlelx 
upon ſpecial reaſons by ourſelf, un. 
der our hand, to be allowed, we 
ſhall diſpenſe with any of their ſer- 
vices or attendances. 

Given at the Court at St. James's, 
the 8th day of July, 1701, in 
the firſt year of our reign. 

The Monday following between 

eleven and twelve o'clock, the 
officers of arms, ſerjeants 2 
arms, and others, mounted theit 
horſes, and at Weſtminſter-hall gate, 
Windſor herald (after the trumpets 


proclamation alond ; which being 
done, a proceſſion was made te 
Temple-bar (where the conſtables 
of the city and liberty of Weſtmin: 
ſter retired, and were replaced by 
thoſe of the city of London, the 
city marſhal attending) in the ivr 
lowing order. | 


A pat” 


A party of conſtables, with their 
ſtaves, to clear the way. 

High conſtable of Weſtminſter with 

dis NAM. 

Knight marſhal's men two and two. 
Drums two and two. 
Trumpets two and two. 

Serjeant-trumpeter in his collar, 
hearing his mace. | 

Bluemantle and Rouge Dragon 

purſuivants, in their coats of 
his majeſty's arms. 

Rouge Croix purſuivant, in his coat 

of his majeſty's arms, having a 

ſerjeant at arms on his left 

hand. 


collar, having a ſerjeant at arms 
| on his left hand: 
| Windſor herald, in his coat and 
collar, between two ſerjeants 
1 at arms. 
A party of conſtables to cloſe the 
| . proceſſion. 
At the end of Chancery-lane 

Lancaſter herald made proclama- 
| tion; and laſtly at the Royal Ex- 
| change (in *Change time) Rouge 
| Croix purſuivant proclaimed it a 
| third time, which ended with loud 
| icclamations of multitudes of people 
preſent, | : 

After the king's nuptials, another 
proclamation was publiſhed, to give 
notice, that it was his majeſty's in- 

| tention, her majeſty ſhould be 


Upon this occaſion Weſtminſter- 
hall was laid open from end to end, 


A new boarded floor was likewiſe 
laid from the north gate up the mid- 
dle of the hall to thoſe eps, co- 
vered with matting. On each ſide 


tom about five feet from the ground, 
d containing eight benches, cover- 
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ed alſo with matting for the ſpee- 


crowned at the fame time and place. 


and every thing it lately contained 
entirely removed, except the floor 
and tteps of the King's-Bench court. 


Was built a large gallery, the bot-- 


1217 


tators. Over this was erected a 
ſecond gallery, not ſo wide, but of 
the ſame length, viz. that of the 
open part of the hall, when the 


King's-Bench court ſubſiſted; but 
what mult at firſt ſight appear very 


frightful, a third gallery was fixed 


as it were in the roof, and ſupport- 


ed by thoſe beams, which are deco- 
rated at the ends with cherubims; 
it did not run quite the ſame length 


as the others, nor was it ſo wide as 


may be imagined, from its being 
placed in ſo narrow a part of the 


| 155 : building, Between the firſt gallery 
Lancaſter herald, in his coat and 


and the floor were contrived on 
each fide, large cloſets or pantries, 
with double doors, anſwering the 


purpoſe of ſide- boards, cellars, &c. 
das well as to contain the plates, 
dithes, and other things wanted by 
the company and waiters. In a: 


ſpace, left between theſe pantries 


and the platform up the middle of 


the hall, the tables were placed for 


that part of the company to dine at, 
who had not the honour to be at: 
the king's table. His majeſty, with - 
his queen, nobility, great officers of. 
ſtate, &c. dined on the elevated part 
of the hall, where is kept the court 
of King's-Bench. The whole was 
lighted by fifty-two large chande- - 
liers, each ornamented at the top - 


with a gilt imperial crown. The 


lower gallery was accommodated - 


with a curious ſluice, of an admir- 


able contrivance, for the reception 
of urinary diſcharges, Over the 
north gate, Which was oppoſtte the 
king's table, a large balcony was 


put up, for the trumpets, the kettle- 
drums, and other muſick, and in 


the centre over them was fixed an 
It was under this muſick, 
that the champion, attended by the 


organ. 


lord high conſtable, and the earl 
| SR marital, 
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marſhal, all on horſeback, made guinea, ſo that one little houſe in 
their entry into the hall. The pro- Coronation-row, after the ſcaffoll. 
ceſſion entered at the weſt door of ing was paid for, cleared 70g] 
the abbey ; marched on a platform and ſome large houſes upwards of 
up the great middle iſle to the choir, 10901. In the coronation theatres, 
the front of which was covered with they were called, being a ſort of large 
ſcarlet; the organ was not taken booths, capable of containing from i: 
down, but no alteration made to the to 1500 ſeats, the prices were beyond 
arch under it. . all precedent. However ſome, why 
A platform was likewiſe erected fitted up houſes or ſcaffolds n 
from the upper end of Weſtmin- this occaſion, loſt confiderably hy 
ſter hall, where the proceſſion outſtanding their market, The 
commenced, and continued through ground-rent to build the ſcaffold. 
New Palace yard, Parliament-ftreet, ing on was proportionably extra. 
and Bridge-itreet, into King-ſtreet, vagant. That in the broad ſanc. 
and ſo round to the weſt door of tuary, let at 31. 138. 6d. per foot 
abbey to the choir, where his That within the rails, inclofig 
majeſty was crowned; and, in theabbey, let at 51. 58. per foot.“ 
view of this platform, the houſes We need not wonder at the 
on each fide were lined with ſcaf- great and univerſal eagerneſs to ſe 
folding, the feats on which were this grand ſpectacle, when we 
let at exorbitant prices. The front conſider how unlikely it was that 
/ ſeats in the galleries of the abbey, many of thoſe who were capabl 
were let at ten guineas each, and of it ſhould ever ſee the Ike again. 
thoſe in commodious houſes along As an inſtance of this eagernel; 
the proceſſion, at no leſs prices. it was reported that a geatlema 
The prices in the ordinary houſes was prevailed on to take a room 
were from five guineas to one for his lady at the rate of ore 
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4. * On conſulting Stow, Speed, and other antiquaries with regard to the pris 
formeriy given, it appears that the prices of a good place at the corot: 
tion of the conqueror was a blank; and probably the fame at that of l. 
ſon William Rufus. At Henry I. it was a crocard; and at Stephens 
and Henry the IId. a pollard. At Richard's, and king John's, who w 
crowned frequently, it was a ſuſkin; and roſe at Henry III. to a dodkm, 
In the reign of Edward the coins begin to be more intelligible, and ae 
find that for ſeeing his coronation a Q. was given, or the half of a terlny, 
or farthing ; which is the fourth part of a ſterling or penny. At Ew 
II. it was a farthing, and at his ſon's Edward III. a halfpenny, wa 
was very well given. In Richard the IId's thoughtleſs reign it was a pen) 
and continued the ſame at that of Henry IV. At Henry V. it was tw 
ennys or the half of a groſſus or groat; and the ſame at that of BY 
VI. though during his time, coronations were ſo frequent, that the pi 
was brought back to the penny or halfpenny, and ſometimes they were 1e 
for nothing. At Edward IV. it was again the half-groat; nor do we fn 
it raiſed at thoſe of Richard III. or Henry VII. At that 0 
Henry VIII. it was the whole groat, or groſſus; nor was it altered at tk 
of Edward VI. and queen Mary; but at queen Elizabeth's it was a feld 
or teſter. At thoſe of James I. and Charles I. a ſhilling was given) 
which was advanced to half a crown at thoſe of Charles II. and Iames ll 
At king William's and queen Anne's it was a crown; and at Geog! 
was ſeen by many for the ſame price. At George II. ſome gave dal! 
guinea, | 


3 
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hundred and forty guineas; but the 
| appointment of the ſolemnity of 
the coronation falling unhappily 
exactly at the time when fae ex- 
pected to be delivered, ſhe had 
farther prevailed oa her husband, 
to let a ſkilful man-imidwife, nurſe, 
&c, attend her, and to hire an 
additional withdrawing room, 
| Jeſt the great hurry of the day 
ſhould bring on her labour, when 


it would be impoſſible for her to be 


carried away Without endangering 
her life. 8 : 

The attention of the committee 
of council appointed to confider of 
the coronation to prevent accidents, 
| 2nd of the board of works, to 
| whoſe inſpection all the erections 


on this occaſion were made ſubject, 


cannot be too much applauded. 
The committee's firit care was to 


prevent accidents by fire ; and as it 


was apprehended that the joy of 
the people upon the arrival of their 
queen; would naturally be expreſ- 


led by bonfires and Uaminations, 


the lord great chamberlain, the 
earl marſhal, the dean and chap- 
terof Weſtminſter, and the ſurveyor 
general of his majeſty's works, were 
ordered to give the neceſſary directi- 
ons as to them reſpectively apper- 
| tained, that uo bonkres ſhould be 
made, nor.any fireworks played off 
n any part of Weſtminſter, froms 
Whitchall to Millbank, and from 
thence to Buckingham gate, round 
| the oath weſt part of the artillery 
ground, till ſeven days after the 
coronation ; and by another order, 
a fires were forbidden to be 
lighted on the day of the corona- 
lion, in, under, or near any part 
of the ſcaffolding on a zy pretence 
whatever; and in caſe there ſhould 
* 2 neceſſity for people to go un- 
der the lcaffoldipg with lights, that 
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they ſhould be obliged to make uſe 


of lanthrons. By theſe wife pre- 
cautions, all terrors from fire, which 


might have affected many perſons, 
were removed. The board of works 


carfully ſurveyed all the ſcaffoldings 


erected on the occaſion, not only 
for the proceſſion itſelf. but for 
the ſpectators, and ordered ſuch 
of the latter to be pulled down, as 


were judged inſufficient in point 


of ſtrength, or found to jut out ſo 
far as to obſtruct the proſpect or 


paſſage. And, to prevent accidents 


by the ſtoppages of coaches, c. 
on the day of the coronation, no- 
tice was given, that a way was 


made for them to paſs thro' Par- 
liament-ſtreet, croſs the New and 


Old Palace yards; and they were 
ordered, as ſoon as diſcharged, to 


proceed on directly to Millbank, 


and from thence to Hyde Park 
corner, without making any ſtop ; 
and it was further. commanded, 
that none but the coaches of peers, 


peereſſes, and others, who attend- 


ed the ſolemnity, ſhould paſs chat 
way after 7 o'clock that morning, 
nor any whatever after nine; and 
in the evening the coaches were 
to return the {ame way ; but no 
coaches were permitted to paſs 
back by any of thoie ways till af- 
ter their majeſties returned to St. 
James. 5 185 
Inſormation having alſo been 
given to the lords of his ma- 


jeſty's honourable privy council, 
that the hackney coachmen and 


chairmen had entered into a com- 
bination not to work their coaches 
and chairs on that day, without ex- 


orbitant rates, their lordſhips cauſ-. 


ed an order to be publiſhed, re- 
quiring all hackney-coachmen, and 
chairmen, to be out with coaches 


and chairs by four in the morn- 


ing 
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ing, and faithfully to perform their 


duty without making any exorbi- 
tant demands, upon pain of being 


proceeded againſt with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. But as working their way 


| thro' the great crowds, with which 
this ſolemnity was like to be at- 
tended, could not fail ſubjecting 


both coachmen and chairmen to 
infinite troubles, and the latter to 
great fatigue and danger, they 


threatened not to ply atall, by 
which means many perſons would 
Joſe the pleaſure of ſeeing the 


proceſhon, and not a few of thoſe, 
who made part of it, would find 
it extremely difficult to reach 
the places they were to aſſem- 


ble at, it was therefore thought 


prudent to take a middle courſe on 


the occaſion; and accordingly one 
of the moſt eminent ſedan makers 
aſſured the chairmen 
affable advertiſement, that the no- 


bility and gentry would conſider 


them properly, if they would but 


leave it entirely to themſelves. 


This notice had the deſired effect. 
The chairmen gave due attendance, 
and were generouſly paid. A gui- 


nea for a ſet- down from any of 


the ſquares at the court end of the 


town to Weſtminſter abbey and 


hall and places adjacent was grud- 


ged by few; nor does it appear 


that any of thoſe who might 
grudge ſuch high prices, com- 
officers, Sc. to preſerve the peace 


Plained to the board for regulating 
hackney coachmen and chairmen ; 
the ſaid board, in conſequence of 
an order from the coronation com- 
mittee, having given notice that they 


would have three or four extra- 


ordinary meetings to hear and de- 
rer mine ſuch complaints. Indeed 
it might ſeem unreaſonable that 
any one ſet of men ſhould be de- 


barred ſetting a juſt value on their 


labours, when others took the moſt 


in a moſt 


crackers, Oc. 
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extravagant prices for what es 
them little or nothing; for on 
the day of the coronation, many 
ſpectators were glad fo give fx. 
pence for a glaſs of water, , 
ſhilling for a roll, and ſo in pr. 
portion for other refreſhments, The 
day before the coronation, the cal 
for horſes to bring people to town, | 
and of coaches to ſet them down 


at the places they had taken 9 


ſee the coronation, was ſo rex, 
that many were obliged to walk 
ſeveral miles, and ſome, after 
coming a great way on the occa. 
ſion, to return home without having 


been able to ſatisfy their curioſity, 


The military officers were alſy 
appointed their proper ſtations. Sir 
John Mordaunt's light horſe pa 
trolled the ſtreets all the day and 
night, to prevent diſorders ; Si 


Robert Rich's dragoons were ple. 
.ced at Charing Croſs, St. James 


ſquare, and in the Park, at the end 
of George-ſtreet, for the ſame pur- 
pole. The ſoldiers on duty were 
ranged in ſuch a manner, that n 
obſtruction whatever atter.ded the 
ceremony; the ncareſt hoſpit:ls 
were cleared too as much as po 
ſible for the reception and ſpeedy 
relief of the unfortunate, in cat 
that any accident had happened. 

A proclamation was allo pub. 
liſhed at the Royal Exchange, 
commanding all magiſtrates, peace 


on the coronation day; in c0b- 
ſequence of which the juices 


of the peace for Weſtminſter, 4. 


dered the conſtables of their di 
tricts to patrole the ſtreets where the 


ſcaffolding was built, on the right 
of the 21ſt, and 22d, and for ſe. 


ven nights after, and to appre- 
hend all perſons throwing (qu 


Such 


each were the wiſe regulations 
Wat thoſe worthy perſonages, to 
hom the conduct of this moſt 
maonilcent ceremony was en- 
nudded, cauſed to be publiſhed from 
ume to time; and the meaſures 
they purſued were attended with 
the defired effect; for notwithſtand- 
ing the greatneſs of the crowd, the 
ence of fo many perſons from 


fejoicings made to ſolemnize this 
Eupoſt ceremony, no accident of 
bny kind happened, which it was 
posible for human wiſdom to pre- 
vent. e 

At length Tueſday the 22d of 
Cevtember, the day appointed for 
his auguſt ſolemnity, being ar- 
rived, their majeſties and the 


endants in coaches, to Weſtminſter- 
hall, where they arrived by nine, 
much ſooner than a great many who 
were to aſſiſt at the proceſſion. 
His majeſty retired into the court 
of wards, and her majeſty into the 
lack Rod's room; where they 
continued until the officers of arms 


and brought the perſons down from 
the Court of Requeſts, Painted 
Chamber, and Houſe of Lords, into 
Weſtminſter. hall. 5 | 


| Their majeſties being there ſeated 


The King's herb woman, followed by her ſix maids, ſtrewing the way with feet . 
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dome, and the great and univerſal 


princeſs dowager repaired in the 
orning through the Park from 
St, James's in chairs, and their at- 


majeſty's command, 
the lords who are hereafter men- 
. tioned to have borne them. k 


ranged the proceſſion into order, 
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at the upper end of it, under their 


ſtates (her majeſty's chair being 


upon the left fide of his majeſty) 
and being attended by the duke of 


Ancaſter, lord great chamberlain of 
En land, 
lord high conſtable, and the earl of 


Effingham, earl marſhal, and by the 
great officers, the four ſwords and 


ſpurs were preſented, and laid upon 
the table before his majeſty. 


Then the dean and prebendaries 
of Weſtminſter, in a ſolemn pro- 


ceſſion brought from the abbey 
the Holy Bible, with the following 


regalia belonging to his majeſty, 
St. Edward's crown upon a cuſhion 


of velvet laced with gold, the orb 
with a croſs, the ſcepter with a 


dove, the ſcepter with the croſs, 
and St. Edwar?@'s ſtaff; as likewiſe 
the regalia of her majeſty, her 
crown on the like cuſhion, her 
ſcepter with the croſs, and the ivory 


rod with the dove; which were 


ſeverally laid before their majeſties. 


All which were afterwards by his 


About eleven of the clock the 
proceſſion was begun on foot from 
the hall to the abbey of Weſtminſter, 
upon a way raiſed for that purpoſe 


floored with boards, covered with 
blue cloth, and railed on each ſide, 


in the following manner. 


her bs. | | 
The dean's beadle of Weſtminſter, with bis ſtaff. 
The high conſtable of Weſtminſter, with his ſtaff, in a ſcarlet cloak. 
ä A fife. ; ; 


Four drums. 
The drum- major. 


Eight trumpets. 
A. kettle drum. 
Eight trumpets. 


The ſerjeant trumpeter. 


The 


2 


the duke of Bedford, 


delivered to 
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The maſter of the jewel- -houſe, with one of his officers going ” him, bothin 
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The fix clerks1 in chancery, in gowns of black flowered ſattin with black lik loop 
| and tufts upon the ſleeves. 7 
The cloſet-keeper of the chapel royal. 
The King's chaplains, four a- breaſt. 

The two ſheriffs of London. 
Thirteen aldermen of London below the chair, in their ſcarlet gowns, 

The recorder of London, ſingle. 
The aldermen above the chair, wearing their gold chains, 
Eleven maſters in chancery, in rich gowns, 
Thi King s three younger ſerjeants at Jaw, in ſcarlet gowns, their caps in thei 
hands. 

The King's attorney-general, Charles Pratt, Eſq; 

The King' s ancient lerjeant, David Poole, Etq; 

Gentlemen of the privy chamber. | 
Barons of the exchequer and juſtices of both benches, in their judges 11 of 
ſcarlet, with their caps in their hands, the juniors firſt, two and two, 
Chief baron of the exchequer, in his ſcarlet robe, with the collar of S8 of gold. 
Children of the choir of Weſtminſter, in ſurplices, 

Serjeant of the veſtey. Serjeant porter, in ſcarlet gowns. 
Children of the chapel royal, in ſurplices, with ſcarlet mantles over them, 
Choir of Weſtminſter, in ſurplices, with their muſic books. 

The organ blower. The groom of the veſtry. 

| Gentlemen of the chapel royal, in ſcarlet mantles. 

The fubs dean of the chapel royal, in a ſcarlet gown, turned up with black velet 


Prebendaries of Weſtminſter, in ſupplices and copes, with rheir caps in thelr 
hands. 


ſcarlet. 
Bath king of arms, in his habit of the order, and carrying his coronet in his hand. 
Knights of the Bath, under the degree of peers, in the full habits and collas6. 
their order, two and two, carrying their caps and feathers in their bande, 
Purſuivant at arms, Blanch Lyon. 

| "Fe counſellors, not peers, amongſt them the maſter of the rolls. 
His majeſty's vice chamberlain, William Finch, Eſq; 
Rouge Croix. [Purſuivants at arms] Rouge Dragon. 
Baroneſſes, in their robes of eſtate; their coronets in their hands. 
Barons, 1 in their robes of eſtate; their coronets in their hands, 
Blue mantle. [Heralds} Portcullis. 
| Biſhops, in their rochets ; ; their {quare caps in their hands. 
Arundel herald, with his coat Herald Blanche Courier, with his collar 
and collar of SS. LH] g. gold chain and badge. 
Viſcounteſſes, i in their rabes of eſtate; their coronets in their hands. 
Vifcounts, in their robes of eſtate; their coronets in their hands. 
Brunſwick herald, in his coat, Hera! ds] Lancaſter, with his coat and co 

collar, gold chain and badge. © | Rh. - 
Co unteſſes! in their robes of eſtate ; their coronets in their hands. 
Earls, in their robes of eſtate, except ſuch as carried any of the regalia; thil 

coronets in their hands. 

| The lord ſteward of the houſheld ; being an earl. 
Winder in his coat and collar. [ Heralds] Vork, in his coat and coll. 
Marchioneſſes, in their robes of eſtate; their coronets in their hands. 
Marquiſſes, i in their robes of eſtate; their coronets in their hands. £ 
Richmond, in his coat and collar. [Heralds} Cheſter, in his coat aud cc 
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Ducheſſes, in their robes of eſtate; their coronets in their hands. | 
Dukes, in their robes of eſtate ; their coronets in their hands. 
The lord chamberlain of the houſhold, duke of Devonſhire. 
| | Provincial kings of arms: : | 
VIier, with his coat, col- Clarencieux, with his coat, Norroy, with his coat, 
bar, and badge; his co- collar and badge; his co- collar and badge; his 
ronet in his hand. ronet in his hand. coronet in his hand. 
Lord privy ſeal, in his robes of eſtate ; Lord prefident, in his rohes of eſtate 3 
bis coronet in his hand, earl Tem- his coronet in his hand, earl of 
| | Granville. 


le. ; | 

2 chancellor, in his robes of eſtate, and coronet in his hand, bearing the 
„ puürſe, lord Henley. | | 

ad archbiſhop of Canterbury, in his rochet; with his cap in his hand, 
7 Dr. Thomas Secker. „ | 

Tuo gentlemen of the privy chamber, in crimſon velvet mantles, lined with 
white ſarcenet, and faced with minivor powdered with ermin, | 

their hats in their hands, repreſenting the dukes of _ 
Aquitaine, | = Normandy, _ 
Sir William Breton, | Sir Tho. Robinſon, Bart. 
The Queen's vice chamberlain, lord viſcount Cantalupe. | 
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| Two gentlemen uſhers. | 1 1 
The ivory rod with the TheQueen's lord chamber- The ſcepter with the croſs, 48] F 
dove, borne by the lain, duke of Mancheſ= borne by the duke of 115 
earlof Northampton, ter, in his robes, with Rutland, in his robes IT 
in his robes of e- his coronet and ſtaff in of eſta: e. 1 
late. his hand. | 1 
2 80 The Queen's crown, borne 2 FRE 
2 3. by the duke of Bolton, SEE 4 
33 8 in his robos of eſtate. => 1 
„ | S 1 
Biſhop of The QUEE N, Biſhop of * 3K 
Norwich, In her royal robes, (on her head a Lincoln, = 1285 
nominated circlet of gold adorned with jewels) 5 38> 
to London, going under a canopy of cloth of 3 TF- 
gold, borne by ſixteen barous of the 8. 1 
B cinque ports; her train ſupported by 2 1 
her royal highneſs princeſs Auguſta, 1 | 1 | 
in her robes of eſtate, aſſiſted by fix "> 615 
ceearls daughters, | | 1 5 | 48 

Lady Mary Grey, Lady Selina Haſtings, 1 

Lady Eliz. Montague, Lady Heneage Finch, nd 

Lady Jane Steuart, Lady Mary Douglas. 1 


Princeſs's coronet, borne by the marquis of Carnarvon. 
Ducheſs of Ancaſter, miſtreſs of the robes. 
Two women of her majeſty's bedchamber. 
| | | The King's regalia. : 
. Edward's ſtaff, borne The golden ipurs, borne The ſcepter with the croſs, 


iy the duke of Kingſton, by the earl of Suſſex, borne by the duke of 
in bis robes, 


Wn 


* * 
> n 
— — 


The third Cour in his robes | Malbro”, in his robes. 
at 2 N borne by Curtana, borne by the The ſecond fword, borne 
od wo vutherland, in earl of Lincoln, in by the earl of Suffolk, 

*. TOES » his robes, in his robes, 
\ Utler of the green rod, Oſher of the white rod. 


F 


| Lord 
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Lord mayor of London, Lyon king of arms of Garter principal Gentleman U 


in his gown, collar, Scotland, carrying king of arms, of the Dag t 
and jewel, bearing the _.... crown in his his crown in rod, with K a 
city mace, Sir Matth. hand, John Camp- his hand, Ste. rod, Sir de. f 
Blackiſton. bell Hooke, Ed; Mart.Leake, mus Ronin Wi 


| 5 9 | 
The lord great chamberlain of England, in his robes of eſtate, and coronet and whip 
EE ſtaff in his hands, duke of Ancaſter, | 
His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, in his robes of eſtate, and corany z 
th his hand; his tram borne by | 
His royal highneſs the duke of Vork, in his robes of eſtate, and coronet in his land; 
N his train borne by colonel Brudenell. 
Earl marſhal, in his The (word of Lord high conſtable of High conſtabeg 
robes, with his co- ſtate“, borne England, in his robes, Scotland, in by 
ronet and earl mar- by the earl of with his coronet and robes, with his. 
ſhall's ſtaff, earl of Huntingdon, ' ſtaff, duke of Bed- ronet and tif, 
Effingham. | in his robes. ford. earl of Errol. 
A gentlem. © The ſcepter with St. Edward's crown, The orb, borne 2 Agenten 
carrying the 3: the dove, borne horne by the lord by the duke of £ carrying th 
aff of the B by the duke of high ſteward inhis Somerſet in £coone df 
Jord high 
ſte ward. 


— 
— 


A, oO © - 


— 


Je $JU 


Richmond, in robes, earl Talbot, his robes. _ « the lordbiy 
his robes, 5 he f ſteward, 


> The paten, by The bible, carried The chalice, S. 


Z the biſhop of by the biſhop of by the bp. © 
* Rocheſter, _ Carliſle. Of Cheſter, fy 
Biſhop of The KING, Biſhop of | 7 

O Hereford. In his royal robes, (on his Durham. & 
Nv head a cap of eſtate adorned 0 F 
* with jewels) going under 2 ci 
2 a canopy of cloth of gold, — ws 
2 borne by ſixteen barons of 2 1 
8 the cinque ports; his train 5 | 
2 ſupported by fix lords, 8 . 
; 5 eldeſt ſons of peers. | | 1 
Viſcount Mandeville, Marquis of Hartington, ſo 
Lord Howard, Lord Grey,. W 
; Lord Beauchamp, Lord Newnham. bi 
And, at the end of it, the maſter of the robes, Hon. James Brudenell. of 

Standard bearer Captain of the Captain of the Captain of the Lieut, of fi 
of the band of yeomen of the horſe in wai - band of gent. band 0! 2B x 
gentlemen pen- guard, in his ing, in hi' penſioners, in tienen fe A 
honers. robes. robes. His robes. ſioners. th 
A gentleman of the king's bedchamber, th 
Two grooms of the bedchamber. 
Enſign of the yeomen Lieutenant of the yeomen 

| of the guard. of the guard. | mn 
Exempts. The yeomen of the guard. Exempts. m 


Ihe clerk of the checque to the yeomen of the guard. ä 
N. B. All the Peers in the Proceſſion, were in their robes of Eſfate; ard bei 
| Knights of the Garter, Thiſtle, or Bath, wore the Collars of cher ft. 

_ Jpettive Orders. x | 


* The King's ſword of ſtate having, by ſome miſtake, been leſt behind 5 
James's, the lord mayor's {word was carried before the King by the car) TY 
| tingdon, in its ſtead : but when the proceſſion came into the abbey, e 8 
ſtate was found placed vpen the altar. 


About palf an hour aſter one, 


their majeſties entered the abbey, 
and were received by the choir, 


aging the firſt anthem, taken out 


of the cxxiid Pſalm, I was glad, &c. 


jn the mean time their majeſties 
went to their ſeats on the eaſt ſide 
of the throne. — The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury (Dr. SECKER,) made 
the recognition in theſe words, 
Sir, ] here preſent unto you king 
GEORGE rhe third, the undoubted 
| king of this realm. Wherefore all 
yu who are come this day to do your 
homage, are you willing to do the 
/ame? Whereupon the nobility and 
people ſignified their willingneſs and 


joy by loud and repeated accla- 


mations, all with one voice crying 


out, God ſave king GEORGE e 


third. „ 
The ſecond anthem was then 
ſung, Pſalm xxi. verſes 1, 2, 5, 6, 
The king ſhall rejoice, &ke. 

The firſt oblation was then made 
by the king, being a pall, or altar 
cloth of gold, and an ingot, or 
wedge of gold, of one pound 
weight: the queen alſo offered a 
pal of gold. After which their 
majeſties took their ſeats on the 
ſouth fide of the altar. The regalia 
vere ſeverally preſented to the arch- 
biſhop at the altar, and the great 
officers retired to their ſeats, 

The litany was ſung by Dr 
Keene, biſhop of Cheſter, and Dr. 
Aſtiburnham, biſhop of Chicheſter, 


tne choir ſinging the reſponſes to 
the organ. . | 


The archbiſhop began the com- 


munion ſervice, and after the com- 

mandments, read the prayer for the 

king, as the collect for that day's 

lolemnity, Almighty God avhoſe king- 

dom is everlaſting, & c. The biſhop 

of Rocheſter read the epiſtle, 1 Pet. 
You, IV. | 
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ji. verſes 13, 14, 15, 16, 17.— 
And the biſhop of Litchfield read 
the goſpel, St. Matthew xxii. verſes 
15 to 22 incluſive, . 

The archbiſhop began the Nicene 
creed, which the choir ſung. 

Dr. Drummond, biſhop of Saliſ- 


bury, (nominated to the ſee of York) 
then began hisſermon, and preached _ 


from 1 Kings x. ver. 9. Bleſed be 


the LoR D thy God which delighteth in 


thee, to ſet thee on the throne of Iſrael : 
becauſe the LoRD loved Iſrael for ever, 


therefore made he thee king to do 
Judgment and juſtice, The ſermon 


was printed. 3, 
At the beginning of the ſermon 


his majeſty put on his cap of crimſan 


velvet, turned up with ermine. 


Sermon being ended, the arch- 


biſhop went to the king and read 


the declaration againſt tranſubſtan- 


tiation, and the authority of the 
church of Rome, which his majeſty 
repeated, and afterwards ſigned the 
ſame. Ts | 
His majeſty then took the coro- 
nation oath, IT 
The third anthem, or Yen; Crea- 
tor, or Come Holy Ghoſt, was then 
ſung, after which the archbiſhop 
read the anointing prayer; which 
being ended, the choir ſung the 
well known coronation anthem, 
Zadeok the prieſt, compoled by Mr. 
Handel. After which his majeſty 


removed to St. Edward's chair; 


and the unction was performed by 


the archbiſhop, four knights of the 


garter holding a pall over his ma- 


jeſty during the anointing, viz. the 


duke of Devonſhire, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, earl of Hertford, and 
earl Waldegtave, and then the arch- 


biſkop ſtanding up, ſaid a bleſſng 


over his majzity. . 
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redeemed. 
veſted with the armill, the purple 
robe and orb, and afterwards the 
ring was put on the fourth finger of 
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The fifth anthem ſung, Pſalm 


Ixxi v. ver. 9. and Pſalm xviii. 
ver. G1. Behold O God our defender, 
and look upon the face of thine anointed. 
Great profperily giweſt tu unto thy 


king, and wilt ſhew lowing kindneſs 


to thine anointed for evermore, Hal- 
leluj ab. 5 | 
The ſpurs were then preſented, 


and his majeſty girt with the ſword, 


which was afterwards offered and 
His majeſty was in- 


his majeſty's right hand by the 

archbiſhop, and the orb was re- 

turned to the altar. 1 8 
The marquis of Rockingham, 


deputy to the duke of Norfolk, as 
lord of the manor of Workſop, 
Preſented a right hand glove to his 


majeſty, who, putting it on, re- 


ceived from the archbiſhop the 
| ſcepter with the croſs, and after- 


wards the ſcepter with the dove, 
into his left hand; and the mar- 
quis afterwards ſupported his ma- 


jeſty's right hand, as occaſion re- 
guired. | 


The king ſiting in king Ed- 
ward's chair, the archbiſhop then 


ſet the crown on the king's bead, 
about half an hour after 3 o'clock, 
at the fight whercof the people 


with loud and repeated ſhouts, 


_ cried C /awve the king, the trumpets 
ſounded, and by a ſignal given, 
the guns in the park were fredin 


a? inſtant: the peers put on their 
coronets ; the dukes of Normandy 
and Aquitaine their hats; the 
biſhops, knights of the Bath, and 


| Judges their caps; and the kings of 


arms their Crowns. 


cxlvii. ver, 12. 


Lony O Feru/alem, &c, —— Then 


upon the biſhops performed their 


Rockingham, for the marquiſts; 


REGISTER 
The ſixth anthem ſung, plaln 


Iſaiah xxxi, 
ver. 1,-— pfalm xIviii. ver, + _ 
palm xx1. ver. 23. —- Praijs th; 


the archbiſhop preſented the bible 
and pronourced the benedidion; 
and his majeſty kiſſed the biſhops, 
kneeling before him. | 
Whilſt Te Deum was ſinging, 


his majeſty was enthroned; where. 


homage, and then the temporal 
lords; firſt his royal highnels the 
duke of York, and his royal high- 
neſs the duke of Cumberland, each 
for himſelf. Then the duke of 
Devonſhire, lord chamberlain, pro- 
nounced the words of the homage 
for all the dukes; the marquis of 


earl Talbot, lord high ſteward, for 
the earls; viſcount Say and Sele, 
for the viſcounts; and lord Henl:, 
lord high chancellor, for the barons; 
every peer likewiſe taking off hi: 
coronet, touched the king's crown, 
and kiſſed his left cheek. 
During the homage, his majely 
delivered the ſcepter, with the cio, 
to the marquis of Rockingham, 
(officiating as lord of the manor. 
Workſop) to hold. 

In the mean time, medals of his 
majeſty and the queen were thrown 
about by the treaſurer of tie 
houſhold. | | 

The coronation of his majeſty 
being finiſhed, the queen remove 
from her ſeat on the ſouth fide the 
area, to a chair placed before tte 
altar, and was anointed, (four ladies 
holding a pall over her majeſ) 
and afterwards inveſted with the 
ring, and crowned by the arch. 
biſiop: upon which the 2 
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nat on their coronets. The arch- 
biſhop then delivered the ſcepter 


into her right hand, and the very. 


rod into her left hand. 

Whilſt the medals “ were ſcat- 
ered, and the homage performed, 
the eighth anthem was ſung, as A 


concluſl on of the king's coronation, 


Th; Lord is ariſen, &c. Pſalm Ixxxiv. 
we. 11. Plan xx. ver. 8. 
pfalm xx1. ver. 7, 8, —Pſalm Ixxxv. 
ver. ory Ixxii. ver. 18, 19. 
and at the end of this anthem, the 
drutis beat, the trumpets ſounded, 
and the people ſhouted, Ged ſa ve 
king George the third, Tong live 
king George. May the king os for 
Hr.. 
Then the choir ſung the ninth 
authem, from Pſalm xlv. ver. 1, 
Is, 14 15. 16, Pialm xlv. 
ver. 11, 17.—Pſalm cxlvii. ver. 12. 
_ laiah xlix. ver. 23. My peart 
II tndiling, &C; © 

Then the archbiſhop beg gun the 
off Ttory, Let your li xt /o ſine, &C. 
after which the choir ſang, Let 
mr prayer come up into thy pręſence as 
meenfe, aud let the lifting up of my 
bands be a an cuering ſacrifice. 
Whi'ſt this was Cavite. the Ling 
made his offerings of bread ard 


[227] 
wine, and a mark of gold; the 
queen alſo made her offerings. 
The archbiſhop then proceeded in 
the adminiſtration of the holy ſacra- 


ment. 


The coronation office being per- 


formed, the king and queen retired 


into king Edward's chapel, and 
ſanding before the altar, took off 
their crowns, and delivered them 


with their ſcepters to the archbiſhop, 
the altar 


who laid them before 
there. 


The king withdrew kimfelf into 
his traverſe prepared for him upon 


the weſtern wall of that chapel, 
the queen in the mean while re- 


| poſing herſelf in her chair. 


The king was diſrobed in his 
traverſe of his royal robe of ſtate, 


and again artayed with his robe of 


purple velvet. 

When the king came forth, the 
queen aroſe, and they both ſtood 
before the altar, and the archbiſhop 
ſet the crowns of flate provided for 
the king and queen to wear during 
the reſt of the folemnity upon their 
heads, giving the ſcepter with the 
croſs into the king's right hand, 
and the orb with the croſs into his 
left; as alſo the ſcepter with the 

212 croſs 


* On one ide of the king's filver medals is his bnſt, De” theſe words, 


Gros RCIVS JJ 
ma on tie reverſe, 


PRIT. 
PATRIZAZ OVANT I. 


FR. ET HIB- , , Dp 
To his country iriumphing, with 


Britannia holding a crown over his head, the king fitting, - and the inſcription, 


e rr 


MD CCI. XI. 


There were Jour hundred filver 


adit yp : 3 5 A 
Mus allo of tne queen throws into the ſcaffoldings, and among the 


populace, 
BY th ele W orde ; Chaz lotta D. G. M. Br. 
Cthtr ſide is the device, 


date 


N UTE Iicritis, 
K. »A 
4 


0 VR, 


vo 35 1 


On one fide ſhe is repreſented at half length; 


os NUN with a crown, and going to pi: ce it on her head: 
exit obt: eined; 


and in thc exergue 


Fr et Hiber. Regina. On the 


being her majeſty at full length, and over her a ſeraph 


In the exergue is, 
and the inicription, Coron. XXII. 
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at the bottom of the hall. 


and the ivory rod into her left. The 
archbiſhop and biſhops diveſted 
themſelves of their copes, and pro- 
ceeded in their uſual habits. _ 
The four ſwords being borne be- 
fore the king, and the heralds again 
putting the reſt of the proceſſion in 


order, they went out of the church 
at the welt door, in the ſame man- 
ner that they came in, ſaving that 
the peers ho brought any of the 
regalia that were left in the church, 


returned not as they came, imme- 


diately before the king, but were 


ranked 1n their places according to 
their degrees or coriſccrations. 

Iheir mazeſties retired into the 
court of wards till dinner was rea- 
dy; and then ſitting in their chairs 


of ſtate, the firſt courſe was brought 
up wich the uſual ceremony, his 
royal highneſs the duke of Vork, 
und his royal highneſs the duke of 


Cumberland fitting at the end of 


the table on his majeſty's right hand, 
and her royal highneſs the princeſs 


Auguſta, at the other end of the 
table, on the queen's left hand, Be- 
fore the ſecond couiſe the champi- 
on was broupht up between the 
high conſtable and earl marſhal, 
followed by four pages, and pre- 
ceded by the hcrald, who pro- 
nounced the challenge, the cham- 
p:on's two eſcuires with his lance 
and target, two ſerjeants at arms, 
the knight marſhal going before to 
Clear the paſſage. 5 
Immediately after the return of 
the champion, Garter king of arms, 
attended by the reſt of the heralds, 
proclaimed his majeſty's ſtyle in 
Latin, French and Engliſh, three 


ſererel times; firit, upon the tap 


of the ſteps near the table; next, in 
the middle of the hal!; and laftly, 
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_ croſs into the queen's right hand, 


The ſecond courſe was then fore. 
ed up in the ſame order as the {rf 
The ſeveral ſervices, which had 
been allowed by the court of clans, 
were performed; and hi m.:jelty 
was pleaſed, after dinner, to con: 


fer the honour of knighthood upon 


John Bridge, Eq; land .:rd-bearer, 
and Owen Jones, Eſq; ſenior gen- 
t.eman of the band of gentlemen 
penſioners, and Charles Ton nley, 
Eſq; Clarencieux king of arms. 
A littie before their majeſties 


proceſſion began, proceeded thatef 


her royal highneſs the princess 
dowager of Wales, from the houſe 
of lords, acrols Old Palace. yard, 
on a platform erected for that pur. 


poſe on the ſouth crofs of Weilmin- 
tier abbey. 
covered with blue hays, and an 
awning over head in caſe of ran, 


'This platform Was 


Her royal bighneſs was led by the 
hand by his royal highneſs prince 
William Henry, dreit in white and 
ſilver. Her train, which was of 
filk, was but ſhort, and therefore 
not borne by any perſon ; and her 
hair flowed down her {hoalters i 
hanging curls. She had no ap, 
but on:y a circ'et of diamonds. | 
The reſt of the princes and prit- 
ceſſes, her bighnel>'s children, for 
lowed in the following order: 
His royal highnefs prince Hei 
Frederick, alſo in white and lt 
ver, handing his ſiſter the princes 
Louiſa-Anne, dreſt in a flip wil 
hanging ſleeves. Then 
His royal highneſs prince Free? 
rick-William, likewiſe in white 2; 
filver, handing his younget r 
the princeſs Caroline- Matilda, Gre 
alſo in a Nip wih hanging ſheres, 
Both the young princeſtes i 
their hair combed upwards. VI 
was contrived to lie flat at the b 
of their heads in an cegant talk, 


Tho 
a iv 


— 
** 


the remainder of this proceſſian, 
were thoſe who had not a right to 
wall with their majeſties. | 
The proceſſion was cloſed by the 
three Mahometan ambaſlacor, then 
at our court, in the proper dreſſes 
of their country, having their tur- 
bans, of fine muſlin, on their heads, 


and long gowns of flowered and 


Jaced filk; their ſcabards were crim- 
ſon, and 1 in each of them were in- 
cloſed a dagger and a poinard. 
They can jed no ſabres, nor had 
any thing about their necks, 


As this proceſſion was preceded | 


only by a drum, it did not alarm 


che populace waiting to lee the king 


and queen, otherwiie ſom: diſtuc- 
tance might have happeved. 

L. Ligonier, as commanding officer 
of the guard on duty, had a ſmal 
tent fixed on the left fide of the plat- 
form in Cid Palace-vard, where he 
paid his 5 to their majeſties, 
as they pail. in proceſſion ; 2800 
of the foot guatds were on duty all 
the time. | 5 

A number of ſailors, all clean 
dreſſed, came to the platform and 
infilled on ſtanding there to ſee the 
procefion, which had like to have 
occaſioned a quarrel between them 
and the ſoldiers; but the com- 
manding officer, to prevent a di- 
ſturbance, ordered that they ſhould 
remain there, provided they would 
be quiet; which they e 


complied with; but when the king | 


peſled by, they could contain them: 
ſelves no longer, the boatſwain be- 
gan with his cail, and the ſailors 
gave three loud chears, with which 
bis majeſty appeared highty de- 
ghted. 

His mejeſty, ſoon after his ar- 
Tal at St. James's on Tueſday e- 
Fung, expreſſed very great ſatil- 
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The other perſons who made up 


| guineas, 


1229 
faction, on hearing that no mate- 
rial accident had happened among 
the ſpectators at his coronation. 

The perſon who undertook the 
awning over the ſtage on which the 
erg proceſũon paſt, bad 5col. 
and took the chance Whether the 
cloth covering would be wanted or 
not. ä 


51 away of ee to the. Port: 
going acccunt, abe aad the fil 
lowing leiter frem a gentleman 

in London, to his friend in 
the country, as it conta ns 


feme particulars omitted in that 


relation. 
SIR, 

As the friendſhip of Mr. Rolle”, 
who had procured me a paſs ticket, 
as they call it, enabled me to be 
preſent both in the hal! aud the ab- 
bey; and as I had a fine view of 


the proceſſion out of doors, from a 


one pair of ſtairs room, which your 
neighbour, Sir Edward, had hired 


at che ſmall price of one hundred 
on purpoſe to oblige bis 


acquiintance, I will enceavour tb» 
give you as minute an acccunt as [ 
can of all the particulars omitted in 
the public papers. Firſt then, con 

ceive to yourſelf the fronts of the 

houſes in all the ſtreets, that could 
command the leaſt point of view, 
lined with ſcaffolding. like ſo many 
galleries or boxes, raiſed one above 
another to the very roofs. Theſe 
were covered with carpets and 
cloths of diffrent colours, which 
preſented a plcaiant variety to the 
eye; and if you confider the bril- 


liant appearance of the ſpectators 
who were ſeated 


in them (many 
being richly dieſt) you will eaſily 


imagine that this was no indiſfeient” 


part of the how Te mob under- 


ncath made a pretty coatraſt to the 
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* 


reſt of the company. Add to this, 


that though we had nothing but 


wet and cloudy weather for ſome 
time before, the day cleared up, 
and the ſun ſhone auſpiciouſly, as 


it were, in compliment to the grand 


teſtival, Had it rained, half the 
ſpectators were ſo exalted, that they 
could not have ſeen the ceremony, 
as a temporary roof put over the 


platform, on account of the uncer- 


tainty of the weather, was exceeding 


low. This roof was covered with 
2 kind of ſail-cloth; which, on or- 


ders being given to roll it up, an 
honeſt Jack Tar climbed up to 
the top, and ſtripped it off in a 
minute or two; whereas the per- 
ions appointed for that ſervice 
might have been an hour about it. 
This gave us not only a more ex 
tenſive view, but let the light in 
upon every part of the proceſſion. 
J ſhould tell you, that a rank of 
foot ſoldiers were placed on each 
ſide within the platform; which 
was an encroachment on the ſpec- 
tators; for at the laſt corona. ion 1 am 
informed they ſtood 29 80 it: and 
it was not a 
the officers milf ee 

and walking arm in arm with many 
of them, till we were let into the 
ſecret, that they were gentlemen, 
who had put on the dreiles of com- 


mon ſolciers, for what purpoſe I 


need not mention. On the cuthde 


were ſtationed, at proper diſtances, 


ſeveral parties of horſe-guards, 
whoſe horſes ſomewhat incom- 
moded the people, ther preſſed in- 
ceſi intly upon them, by their pran- 


cing and cafering; thovgh luckily 


1 do not hear of any great miſchief 
being done. I mutt. confeſs, it 
ave me Pain to ſee the ſoldiers, 
both horſe and ſogt, obliged moſt 
unmerci Any to belaboeur the heads 
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were diverted with 


of the mob with their broad ſwords, 
bayonets, and muſquets; but i 
was not unpleaſant to obſerve ſe. 
veral tipping the horſe ſoldiets, 


lily from time to time, (ſome with 


half pence, and ſome with filye, 
as they could muſter up the caſh) 
to let them paſs between the hor 
to get nearer the platform; after 
which theſe unconſcionable gente 
drove them back again. As ſoon 
as it was day-break {for I choſe to 
go to my place over- night), we 
ieeins the 
coaches and chairs of the nobi ity 
and gentry paſſing along with much 
ado; and ſeveral perſons, very 
richly dreſt, were obliged to quit 
their equipages, and be eſcorted | by 
the folders through. the mob to their 
reſpeQive places. Several carri- 
ages, I am told, received great da. 


mage: Mr. Jennings, whom you 
Know, had his chariot broke to 
pieces, but providentially neither 


he nor Mrs, Jennings, who wer: in 
it, received any hurt. 

My pas- ticket would have beer 
of no ſervice, if J had not prerei . 
ed on one of the guards, by the l. 
reſiſtible argument of half-a-crown, 
to make way for me through tie 
mob to the hall- gate, where i got 
admittance juſt as their maße 
were ſeated at the up per end, unde: 
magniſicent canopies. 

1 here ſeemed to be no ſmal'cor- 

faßon in marihalling the Tanks, 
which is not to be wondered at; 
coniidering the length of the care 1 
cade, and the numbers that were tu 
walk. At length, however, ever! 
thing was regularly adjuſtes, nd 
the ßproceſhion began to quit! ths 
hall DET een eleven and tele. 
The platform leading to the wel 
door of the e obey, was COVE? 4 8 


line cath ter the train ton 
__ 
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on; but there ſeemed to be a de- 
fect in not ee the uprizht 
poſts that ſupported the awning, as 
'tis called, which looked mean and 
naked, with that or ſome other 
coloured cloth. The novility walk- 
ed two by two. Being willing to 
ſee the proceſſion paſs along the 
platform through the ſtreets, Thaſ- 
tened from the hall, and by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a ſoldier, made my way 
to my former Ration at the corner 
of Bridge-ſtreet, where the windows 


commanded a double view at the 


turning. I hall not attempt to 
deſcribe the ſplendour and magni- 
fcence of the whole; and words 
muſt fall ſhort of that innate joy 
and ſatisfaction which the ſpecta- 
tors felt and expreſſed, eſpecially as 
their majeſties paſſed by; on whoſe 
countenance a . dignity ſuited to 
their ſtation, tempered with the 
moſt amiable complacency,was ſen- 
fibly impreſſed. It was obſervable, 
that as their majeſties and the no- 
bility paſſed the corner which com- 
manded a proſpect of Weſtminſter- 
bridge, they ſtopt ſhort, and turned 
back to look at the people, whoſe 
appearance, as they all had their 
hats off, and were thick planted on 
the ground, which roſe gradually, 
J can compare to nothing but a 
pavement of heads and faces. 

I had the misfortune not to be 
able to get to the abbey time 
enough to ſee all that paſled there; 
nor, indeed, when I got in, could I 
have fo diſtin a view as I could 
have wiſhed, But our friend Har- 
ry Whitaker had the luck to be ſta- 
tioned in the firſt row of the gal- 
ery behind the ſeats allotted for the 


nobilicy, cloſe to the ſquare plat- 


form, which was erected by the al- 
tar, with an aſcent of three ſteps, 
for their majeſties to be crowned 
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on. You are obliged to him, there - 


fore, for ſeveral particulars, which 
J could not otherwile have inform- 


ed you of. The ſermon, he tells 


me, laſted omy fifteen minutes. The 


king was anointed on the crown of 


his head, his breaſt, and the palms 
of his hands, At the very inſtant 


the crown was placed on the king's 


head, a fellow, having been placed 
on the top of the abbey-dome, from 
whence he could look down into 
the chance!, with a flag which he 
dropt as a ſignal, the Park and 
Tower guns began to fire, the 
trumpets ſounded, and the abbey 


ecchoed with the repeated ſhouts 
and acclamations of the people; 


which, on account of the awe- 


ful filence, that had _ hitherto 
re:gned, had a very ſtriking 
effect. As there were no com- 


moners knights of the garter; 
inſtead of caps and veſtments pe- 
culiar to their order, they, being all 
peers, wore the robes and coronets 
of their reſpective ranks. When 
the queen had received the ſcepter 
with the croſs, and the ivory rod 


with the dove, her mzjeſty was con- 
ducted to a magnificent throne on 


the left hand of his majeſty. 


cannot but lament that I was 


not near enough to oblerve their 


majeſties performing the moſt ſe- 


rious and ſolemn acts of devotion ; 
but I am told, that the reverent at- 
tention which both paid, when (after 


having made their ſecond oblations) 


the next ceremony was their re- 


ceiving the holy communion, it 
brought to the mind of every one 


near them, a proper recollection of 


the conſecrated place in which they 


were. | 
An hour Joſt in the morning 
is not ſo eaſily recovered. This 
was the caſe in the preſent inſtance; 
[21-4 tor 
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for to whatever cauſes it might be 
owing, the ebe moſt aſſuredly 


| ſet off too 


wet rr 88 r 4 * — 
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ate : beſides, according 
to what Harry obſerved, there were 
ſuch long pauſes between ſome of 
the . ceremonies in the abbey, as 
plainly ſhewed all the actors were 
not perfect in their parts. How- 


ever it be, it is impoſſible to conceive 
the chagrin and diſappointment, 
Which the late return of the proceſ- 
ſion occaſioned; it being ſo late, 
indeed, that the ſpectatore, even in 
the open air, had but a very dim 
and gloemy view of it, while to 


thoſe, who had ſat patiently in 


MMeſtminſter-hall, waiting its re- 
turn for ſix hours, ſcarce à glimpſe of 
it appeared, as the branches were 
not lighted till juſt upon his ma- 
jeſty's entrance. I had flattered 
myſelf, that a new ſcene of ſplendid 
grandeur would haye been preſent- 


ed to us in the return of the proceſ- 
{on from the reflection of the lights, 


Kc. and had therefore poſted back 


to the hall with all poſſible expedi- 
tion: but I was greatly diſappoint- 
ed. The whole was confuſion, ir- 


regularity, and diſorder. 


However, we were efterwards 
amply recompenſed for this partial 


eclipſe, by the bright picture, which 
the lighting of the chandeliers pre- 


ſented to us. Conceive to yourſelf, 


if you can conceive what I own [ 
am at a loſs to deſcribe, ſo magni- 
ficen a building as that of Weſtmin- 
ſter- hall, lighted up with near 


three thouſand wax candles in moſt 
ſplendid branches, our crowned 
heads, and almoſt the whole nobili- 
ty, with the prime of our gentry, 
moſt ſuperbly arzayed, and adorned 
with a profuſion of the moſt bril- 
liant jewels, the galleries on every 


* His motto is, PRO REGE DIMICO. 
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fide crowded with company, for the 


ſent. To proceed in my narration, 


the ſecond, the king's champion, 


Two trumpets, with the cham: 


his ſhoulder; the champion's two 


moſt part elegantly and richly dref. 
ed ;—— but to conceive it in all it 
luſtre, I am conſcious that it is ab. 
ſolutely neceſſary to have been pre. 


heir majeſties table ' was 
ſerved with three courſes, at the 
firſt of which earl Talbot, as fee. 
ward of his majeſty's houſhold, 
rode up from the hall gate to the 
ſteps leading to where their ma. 
jeſties ſat, and on his returning the 
ſpectators were preſented with an 
unexpected fight in his lordlhip's 
backing his horſe, that he might 
keep his face ſtill towards the king, 
A loud clapping and huzzaing cot. 
ſequently enſued. 5 
After the firſt courſe, and before 


Mr. Dymocke, * who enjoys that 
office as being lord of the manorof 
Scrivelſby, in Lincolnſhire, entered 
the hall, completely armed, in one 
of his majeſty's beſt ſuits of white 
armour, mounted on a fine white 
horſe, the ſame his late majeſty rode 
at the battle of Dettingen, richly 
capariſoned, in the following man- 
ner. | | 


pion's arms on their banners; tlc 
ſerjeant trumpet, wich his mace on 


eſquires, richly habited, one on the 
right hand, with the champions 
lance carried up-right ; the other 
on the left hand, with his target, 
and the champion's arms depide 
thereon; the herald of arms, vit 
a paper in his hand, containing the 
words of the challenge. | | 

The earl marſhal, in his robes an! 
coronet, on horſcback, with tie 
marſhal's ſtaff in his hand; tt 


champ!23 
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won on horſeback, with a 
ae. in his right hand, his hel- 
met on his head, adorned with a 
| great plume of feathers, white, 
blue, and red; the lord high con- 
fable, in his robes and coronet, and 
collar of the order, on horſeback, 
with the conſtable's ſtaff. 

Four pages richly apparelled, at- 
tendants on the champion. 


The paſſage to their majeſties table 


being cleared by the knight mar- 
mal, the herald at arms, with a 
loud voice, proclaimed the cham- 
pion's challenge, at the lower end 
of the hall, in the words follow- 
ing: | 
10 If any perſon, of what degree ſo- 
ever, high or low, ſhall deny or 
gainſay, Our Sovereign Lord 
King George III. king of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, de- 
fender of the faith, &c. [grand- 


ſon] and next heir to our ſove- 


reign lord king {George II.] the 
laſt king deceaſed, to be the right 
heir to the imperial crown of the 
realm of Great Britain, or that 
he ought not to enjoy the ſame ; 
hete is his champion, who faith 
that he lyeth, and is a falſe trai- 
tor, being ready in perſon to com- 


bat wich him; and in this quar- 


rel will adventure his life agaiaſt 

him, on what day ſoever ſhall be 

appointed.” 

And then the champion throws 
down his gauntlet ; which, havins 


lain ſome ſmall time, the herald 


took up and returned it to the 
champion, | 


Then they advanced in the ſame 
order to the middle of the hall, 
where the ſaid herald made procla- 


mation as before: and laſtly, to the 
tot of the ſteps, when the ſaid he- 
td, and thoſe who preceded 


gures. 


51 
him, going to the top of che ſteps, 
made proclamation a third time, at 
the end whereof the champion caſt 
down his gauntlet; which aſter 


ſome time, being taken up, and re- 


turned to him by the herald, he 
made a low obeiſance to his majeſty: 


whereupon the cupbearer, aſſiſted as 


before, brought to the king a gilt 


bowl of wine, with a cover; his 
' majeſty drank to the champion, and 
ſent him the ſaid bowl by the cup- 


bearer, accompanied with his aſſiſ- 
tants ; which the champion (having 


put on his gauntlet) received, and re- 


tiring a little drank thereof, and 
made his humble reverence to his 
majeſty; and being accompanied as 
before, rode out of the hall, taking 


the ſaid bowl and cover with him as 


his fee. 


You cannot expect that I ſhould | 


give you a bill of fare, or enume- 


rate the diſhes that were provided 


and ſent from the adjacent tempo- 
rary kitchens, erected in Cotton- 


Garden for this purpoſe. No leſs 


than ſixty haunches of veniſon, with 
a ſurpriſing quantity of all ſorts of 
game, were laid in for this grand 
feaſt. The king's table was cover- 


ed with: 20 diſhes at three ſeveral 


times, ſerved up by his majeſty's 
band of penſioners; but what chiefly 
attracted our eyes, was their ma- 
jeſties deſert, in which the confec- 
tioner had laviſhed all his ingenuity 
in rock work and emblematical ft- 
The other deſerts were no 
leſs admirable for their expreſſive de- 
vices. But I muſt not forget to tell 
you, that when the company came 
to be ſeated, the poor knights of the 
Bath had becn over-looked, and no 
table provided for them. An awry 
apology, however, was ſerved up do 
them mitcic of a ſubſtantial dinner : 


but 
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but the two junior knights, in or- 


der to preſerve their rank of pre- 


cedency to their ſucceſſors, were 
placed at the head of the judges 
table above all the learned brethren 
of the coif. The peers were placed 
on the outermoſt fide of the tables, 
and the peereſſes within, neareſt to 
the walls. You cannot ſuppoſe 
that there was the greateſt order 


 Imaginable obſerved during the 


dinher, but muſt conclude, that 
ſome of the company were as ea- 
ger and impatient to ſatisfy the 
craving of their appetites, as any of 
your country {quires at a race or aſ- 
ze ordinary. 5 
— It was pleaſant to ſee the various 
fratagems made uſe of by the com- 
pany in the galleries to come in for 

a ſnack of the good things below. 


The ladies clubbed their handker- 


chiefs to be tied together to draw 
up a chicken, or bottle of wins. 
Some had been fo provident as to 


bring baſk<ts with them, which 


were let down, like the priſoners 
doxes at Ludgate or the Gate- 


\ Houſe, with a Pray remember the 


' Zcr., 


— You will think it high time, that 


T ſhould bring this long letter to a 
concluſion. Let it ſuffice then to 
acquaint you, that their majeſties 
returned to St. James's a little after 
ten o'clock at night; but they were 
pleaſed to give time for the peereſſes 
to go firſt, that they might not be 
ircommoded by the preſſure of the 
mob to ſee their majeſties. After 
the nobility were departed, the hall 
doors were thrown open according 
to cuſtom, when the people imme- 
diately cleared it of all the move- 


ables, ſuch as the vicuals, cloths, 


plates, diſhes, &c. and, in ſhort, 
every thing that could Rick to their 
angers. 
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coronation medals, in ſilver, wer 


them up. 


I need not tell you, that ſeyery 


thrown among the populace at the 
return of the proceſſion. One gf 
them was pitched into Mrs. Dixon 
lap, as ſhe ſat upon a ſcaffold in 
Palace-yard. Some of gold wer 
alſo thrown among the peereſſes in 
the abbey, juſt after the king ws 
crowned ; but they thought it be. 
low their dignity to ſtoop to pick 


Our friend Harry, who was upon 
the ſcaffold, at the return of the 
proceſſion, cloſed in with the rear; 
at the expence of half a guinea yt: 
admitted into the hall; got biin. 
full of his majeſty's claret ; and in 
the univerſal plunder, brought of 
the glaſs her majeſty drank in, which 
is placed in the bearfet as a valuab! 
curioſity. 

I ſhould not forget telling you 
that I am well aſſured the king 
crown weighs almoſt three pounds 
and a half, and that the great iz 
mond 1n it fell out in returning to 
Weſtminſter-hall, but was imme 
diately found and reſtored. 

My wife defires her compliments 
to you: She was greatly pleat 
with the fight. All friends are nel 
except that little Nancy Green us 
got a ſwelled face, by being up i 
night; and Tom Moffat has his Eg 
laid up on a Roo], on account > 
broken ſhin, which he got by! 
kick from a trooper's horſe, 2527: 
ward for his mobbing it. Iſt 
ſay nothing of the illumination 

night: the news-papers mu: hare 
told you of them, and that the ac 
miralty, in particular, was rem 
ably lighted up. I expect to have 
from you an account of the feht 
ings at your little town; and 6 
fire to know whether you was 4“ 


10 


to get 2 ſlice of the ox, which was 
roaited whole on this occaſion. 

] am, dear Sir, 

Yours moſt heartily, 

| To James HemiNnG. 
p. ö. The princeſs dowager of 
Wales, with the younger branches 
of the royal family, had a box to 
ee the coronation in the abbey, and 
afterwards dined in an apartment by 
themſelves adjoining the hall. 


ma — 


Extra of n letter from a gentleman 
to bus friend in the country, contain- 
ing a full and circumſtantial detail 

if many particulars, concerning the 


lerd mayor's ſpew, and the enter- 


tainment at Guilaall, &c. 
\ HEN I got up the morning 
was fo foggy, that 1 could 
ſcarce ſee a- croſs the way: but, as 
at the coronation, it foon after 
cleared up, and we had the uncom- 
mon ſatisfaction of having as fine a 


day as ever was known at this ſea- 


fon of the year. -— I call it uncom- 
mon, becauſe it has been remarked, 
aimoſt to a proverb, that the lord 
mayor's day is generally a bad one, 
That part of the ceremony on this 
occaſion, which is preſented to us on 
the water, is perhgos equal to any 
ting of the Kind in Holland or 
Venice: I therefore tock a boar, 
and ordered the waterman to row 
me 20n9-Nde the lord mayor's and 
| the companies barges, as they pro- 
| Geded on to Weſtminſter. 
ihames was quite covered with 
bons and gilded barges. The fein- 
| ners barge was diftinouiſhed from 
| dae reſt by the out'andiſh dreſſes, in 
| krange ſpotted ſkins and painted 

undes, of their rœwers 


5 rs. The barge 
0 . ; 
elongipg to the fiationers com- 
ig) , ry . . : 

Fan, after having paſſed the par- 
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ches of Weſtminſter-bridge, and 

tacked about to do honour to the 

lord mayor's landing, touched at 

Lambeth, and took on board an 

hamper of claret, (the tribute an- 

nually paid to learning) from the 

archbiſhop's palace. This, indeed, 

is conſtantly reſerved for the futore 

regale ment of the maſter, wardens, 
and court of aſſiſtants and not 

ſuffered to be ſhared by the com- 

mon crew of hverymen. _ 

As the ceremonies of {wearing in 


the lord mayor at Weſtminſter-hall 
are ſo well known, and repeated an- 
nually, I did not ſtay to ſee them, 


but landed as ſoon as I could, in 
my return back, at the 'Temple- 
fairs. Bere J found, that ſome of 
the city companies had diſembarked 


from their barges before me. All 
along Temple-lane, leading from 


the ſtairs, I ſaw them drawn up in 
order, between a row of the train- 
bands.on each fide, who kept ex- 
cellent diſcipline ; the 'Temple-gate 
at the top of the lane, opening into 
Fleet-ſtreet, being kept ſhut, and 
barricadoed ſrom aſſailants; and on- 
ly ſome ſmall parties of the unor- 
derly, undiſciplined mob, on the 
ſorlorn hope, Juit reconnoitring 
them through the defiies of the 
bye courts and paſſages, and retreat- 
ing, as fait as they could, in order 
to make a ftand in the high roads, 
through which theſe reouiars were 
afterwards to force a paſage. The 
barges belonging to ſome of the other 
companies had the prudence, as 
there was no danger of hort allow- 
ance, not to land their men, who 
egaled themielves comfortably on 
board. while the others were cool 
iyg their heels in the lane ſome 
hours wailing till the royal preceſ- 
ſion had paſſed by. he lord mayor 
indeed, and his atzendants, were in- 
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vited by the maſter and benchers 
of the Temple, to come on ſhore, 
and were refreſhed in the Temple- 
Ball. | 


I made my way as well as I could 


through the crowd to the queen's- 


arms tavern, the corner of St. Paul's 
Church - yard, kept by honeſt Bates, 
ſo remarkable for his good wines 
and good treatment in every other 
reſpect. Here a party of us had 
ſecured a room, which commanded 
à complete view both of the royal 
and city proceſſions. Mrs. Hem- 


Ing was at Meſſieurs Carr and Ib- 


betſon's upon Ludgate-hill, who, as 
well as their neighbours, Palmers 
and Fleetwood, had not only filled 
every window in their houſes, but 
built a large ſcaffolding before their 
doors for the accommodation of 
their friends, 
from Temple-bar to Guildhall, 
was crowded from top to bottom, 
and many had ſcaffoldings be- 
fides. 


way long. And for the honour of 
the city I muſt obſerve, that contra- 
ry to what was practiſed at the co- 
ronation, inſtead of letting out 
places to hire, and making money 
of proviſions at advanced prices, 
the inhabitants (ſome few except - 
ed) generouſly accommodated their 
friends and cuſtomers gratis, and 
entertained them in a moſt elegant 
manner: ſo that, though the citt- 
zens ſhops were ſhut, they might be 
faid to have kept open houſe. The 
ſame was alſo done in all the ſtreets 
frem St. James's through which the 
royal cavalcade was to paſs. 

This ſet out from the palace 
about twelve o'clock ; but (would 


you believe it?) by the miſmanage- 


ment of thoſe, who ſhould have 
taken Care to clear the way cf 


the coronation. As the royal fami 


Every houſe indeed, 


the following order. 


Carpets and rich hangings 
were hung out on the fronts all the 
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hackney coaches and other obitye. 
tions, ſuch long and frequent foꝶ 
were made, that it was near fy 
hours before the royal family pot u 
friend Barclay's houſe oppoſite 
Bow-church, from whence thy 
were to ſee the city proceſſion, in 
balcony hung with crimſon #1; 
damaſk ; by which delay my lo 
mayor was enabled to return the 
compliment to his majeſty, who 
was juſt as much in the dark at the 
coming back of the proceſſion « 


paſſed by our window, I counted 
between twenty and thirty coache 
belonging to them and their 2. 
tendants, beſides thoſe of the foreign 
ambaſſadors, officers of ſtate, and the 
principal nobility. 

The royal family proceeded in 


His royal highneſs the duke d 
Cumberland, in his coach drawa by 
fix horſes, preceded and followed by 
guards. 5 

Her royal higbneſs the prince 
Amelia, in the ſame manner. 

His royal highneſs the dake ct 
York, in a new ſtate coach, in ti: 
ſame manner. His royal highnels' 
coach was the moſt elegant of al, 
and inſtead of coronets at the car 


ners, had a moſt ſuperb gilt cuca 


coronet in the center of the top. 
Their royal highneſſes prince 
William, prince Henry, and prince 
Frederic, in one coach, in the 1am? 
manner. | 1 
Their royal highneſſes the prince 
dowager of Wales, the prince 
Auguſta, and the princeſs Caroline, 
in one ccach, preceded b) reli? 
footmen in black caps, and wii 
guards, and a grand fetinue. 
"Their majeſties in their lat 
coach, preceded by the ear! of Far 


: . . - ; I M mT 
CCu:t in his chariot,” and the dt 
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7 Rutland and Devonſhire in ano- 
ther chariot, the grenadier guards 
and the yeomen of the guards, and 
followed by a corps of the horſe 
guards. | 

A booth had been erected at the 
eaſt end of St. Paul's church-yard, 
for ne children of Chriſt- church 
hoſpital, being a royal foundation, 
to pay their reſpects to their majeſ- 
ties. 
majeſties coach came oppoſite this 


booth it made a ſtop, and the ſenior 


ſcholar of the grammar ſchool in 
the hoſpital, ſtepping up to the ſide 
of it, moſt hambly addreſſed the 
king in the following manner. 


« Moſt auguſt and gracious ſove- 


reign, | | 


From the condeſcenſion and good- 


neſs, which your majeſty diſplays 
towards even the meaneſt of your 
ſubjects. we are emboldened to hope 
you will accept the tribute of obe- 
dience and duty which we poor or- 
phans are permitted to preſent 
you, - | 5 
Educated and ſupported by the 
munifcence of a charity, founded, 
erlarged, and protected by your 
royal predeceſſors, with the warmeſt 
gratitude, we acknowledge our in- 
expreſſible obligations to its bounty, 
and the diſtinguiſned happineſs we 
have hitherto enjoyed under the 
conſtant patronage of former princes. 
May this ever be our boaſt, and 
our glory! Nor can we think we 
ſhall prefer our prayer in vain, 
hilt with earneſt but humble ſup- 
plications, we implore the patronage 
and protection of your majeſty. 
To cur ardent petition for your 
princely fxvours, may we preſume, 
uread ſovereign, to add our moſt 
zeſcectable congratulations on your 
Cons marriage with your royal 
contort. Strangers to the dil- 


As ſoon therefore as their 
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quietude which often dwells within 
the circle of a crown, long may 
your majeſties experience the heart- 
felt ſatisfaction of domeſtick life; 
in the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of 


every endearment of the moſt tender 


union, every bleſſing of conjugal 
affection, every comfort of parental 
felicity. And may a race of princes, 
your illuſtrious iſſue and deſcendants, 
formed by the example, and in- 


heriting the virtues of their great 


and good progenitors, continue to 
ſway the Britiſh ſcepter to the lateſt 
poſterity.” | 
As ſoon as he had finiſhed, the 
boys in a grand chorus chanted, 
God ſave the king, Amen. After 
which, the ſenior ſcholar delivered 

two copies of the ſpeech to the 
king and queen, who received 


them moſt graciouſly. 


But what was molt remarkable, 
were the prodigious acclamations 


and tokens of affection ſhewn by 


the populace to Mr. Pitt, who 


came in his chariot, accompanied 


by earl Temple. At every ſtop 
the mob clung about every part 
of the vehicle, hung upon the 
wheels, hugged his footmen, and. 
even kiſſed his horſes. There was 
an univerſal huzza; and the gen- 
tlemen at the windows and in the 
balconies waved: their hats, and 
the ladies their handkerchiefs. The 
ſame, I am informed, was done all 
the way he paſſed along. | 
I need not trouble you with an 

account of the city-proceliion, 
(which was now left at liberty 
to ſhew itſelf) as it differed very 
little from that which you and I 
ſaw together, and has been ſeen 
for many years the fame. 

The lord mayor's ftate-coach 


was drawn by fix beautiful iton- 


grey horſes, r.cily capariſon'd. 
and adorned with ribbons, and all 
the 
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the companies made a very grand 


tereſt of Mr. 


appearance. But the armourers 
and braziers, the ſkinners, and the 


fiſhmongers companies, were the 


only companies that had ſome- 


thing like the pageants exhibited 


of old on the occaſion: The firſt 
were marked by an archer riding e- 


rect in his car, having his bow in his 


left hand, and his quiver and ar- 
rows hanging behind his left ſhoul- 
der, and a man in compleat ar- 
mour. The ſkinners were diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſeven of their com- 
pany being dreſſed in fur, having 
their ſkins painted in the form 
of Indian princes. The fiſhmongers 
pageants conſiſted of a ſtatue of 
St. Peter finely gilt, a dolphin, 
two mairmaids, and two ſea-horſes, 
which had a very pleaſing effect. 


The proceſſion having paſſed me, 
I poſted away along the back lanes, 


to avoid the crowd, and got to 
Guildhall ſome time before the lord 


mayor could reach thither. I had 


procured a ticket, through the in- 
„who was one 
of the committee for managing the 
entertainment, and a magarine. You 
will wonder what this appellation 
can mean, and what new dignity our 
friend has arrived at. You mutt know, 
it is a fort of nick- name given to 
the common- council men, on ac- 
count of their wearing mazarine 


blue filk gowns upon this occa- 
ſion. When J had got in, I ſoon 


found out my friend, who in- 
formed me of the following par- 


ticulars: he told me, that the doors 


of the hall were opened at nine 
b'clock, for the private admiſſion 
of ſuch ladies into the galleries, 
who were favoured by the gentle- 
men of the committee, and con- 
ſequently got the beſt places: that 
at twelve they were again opened, 
for the general reception of all 
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who had a right to come in: tha 
particularly at the entrance gf 
Mr. Pitt and lord Temple, then 
was a loud and univerſal clip 
which was continued for {ome 
time. The galleries preſented : 
very brilliant ſhow of ladies; and 
among the company below were 
all the cfticers of ſtate, the princi. 
pal nobility, and the foreign an. 
baſſadors, among whom ] could got 
but particularly remark the nch 
and ſingular dreſſes of tlie Alge. 
rine and Tripoline ambaſſador ard 
his ſon. It was paſt ſix before the 
lord mayor came in; when imne. 
diately diſpoſitions were made for 
the reception of their majeſtte; 
and the royal family. The ſie 


riffs did not alight from their cha. 


riots, but went to Mr. Barclay's, 


to conduct the royal family to the 
hall. A temporary paſſage ler. 
cloſed at the ſides and top) had 
been made leading to the hal. 
gate, and this was lined by the ne- 
garines, many of them with candles 
in their hands: the aldermen not 


on the committee, in their icarlet 


gowns, ſtood acroſs the hall, o 
the ſteps leading to the Kings. 
bench, and were ſupported by tix 
band of gentlemen penſioners, with 
their axes in their hands. At the 
bottom of theſe ſteps ſtood the 
lord mayor and lady mazore5 
wirh the aldermen and commone! 
who were of the committee fr 


conducting this entertainment, 19 


receive each of the royal fam 
as they came in. a | 
After waiting about half an hovt 
in this order, came the pyince!; 
Amelia, then (at ſome interval 
the duke of Cumberland, the three 
young Princes, the princess dowaee, 
of Wales, nd lady Auguſta, 20 
aſter that e Cuke of York, 4 


- 
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nem being received with great 
el bes They waited in the 
body of the hall until their ma- 
jellies entered it. 6 bein 
now given, that their majeſties 
coach was near, the lord and lady 
mayorels, with the aldermen, ad- 
vanced to the great door of the 
hall, and waited there to receive 


the lord mayor kneeling, preſented 
the city-ſword, which being re- 
turned, he carried it before the 
king, the queen following with 
lady mayoreſs behind her. The 
muſick had ſtruck up, but was 
drowned in the acclamations of 
the company: in ſhort, all was life 


and joy; even their giantſhips Gog 


and Magog ſeemed to be almoſt 
animated. | | | 
Their majeſties were pleaſcd, 
with wonderful condeſcenſion, to 
return the compliments that were 
paid to them, and, in expreſs terms, 
declared their admiration at the 
ſplendor and magnificence that 
crery where ſurrounded them, as 
had alſo the reſt of the royal fa- 
mily, The committee then con- 
ducted the royal family to the 
council chamber, the commoners 
thereof going firſt, the aldermen 
next; after them came the duke of 
Cumberland, and the four princes ; 
then the great officers, with white 
las; then his majeſty, the queen, 
the princeſs dowager, lady Au- 
pulta, princeſs Amelia, and fcllow- 
ed by the queen's attendants, &C. 
Their majelties being entered the 
council chamber, Sir William 
Moreton the recorder, made the 


the aidermens ladies and daugh- 
ders were preſented, and had the 
amour to be ſaluted by his ma- 
ſly, and to kiſs the queen's hand, 


Notice being 


them. At their majeſties entrance 


compliments of the city ina ſpeech, 


(239] 
and the number of city-knights 
was increaſed by the honour of 
knighthood being conferred on the 
two ſheriffs, meſſieurs Naſh and 
Cartwright, and the lord mayor's 


brother, heretofore Mr. Thomas 


Fludyer. After ſtaying here for a- 


bout half an hour, the royal fami- 


ly returned into the hall, and 


were conducted to the upper end 


of it, called the huſtings, where a 
table was provided for them. It is 


where you have ſeen the drawing 
of the lottery. This table was ſet 


off with a variety of emblematick 
ornaments beyond deſcription ele- 
gant, and a ſuperb canopy was 
placed over their majeſties heads 
at the upper end. It was almoit 
nine before the dinner (or rather 


ſupper) was ſerved up to the roy- 


al family, who all ſat at the ſame 
table, and no other pericn with 
them. One particuiar I cannot 
help acquainting you with, viz. 
that the ladies in waiting upon the 


queen had claimed a kind of right 


by cuſtom to dine at the ſame 
table with her majeſty ; but this 
was over-ruled, and- they dined at 
my lady mayoreſs's tables; which, 
by the bye, were no leſs than three 
in number, and ſerved in the moſt 
elegant manner, in the apartment 
called the King's-bench. Other la- 
dies of diſtinction, not accommoda- 
ted there, had an entertainment at 
the town-clerk's houſe. The lord 
mayor, aldermen, and their ladies, 
had a table ſpread for them in the 


lower huſtings. A table for the 


privy-counſellors, miniſters of ſtate, 
and others of the nobility, was on 
the right-hand, as you aſcend the 
upper huſtings; another for the 
foreign miniſters on the left. Ar 
the upper end of each of theſe two 
laſt mentioned tables was placed 

half 
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in the old councilchamber. 
Attendants upon all the company 


of common pleas. 
you a topographical map, in order 
| for your rightly underſtanding the 


_ Courſes, beſides the deſert. 
that it was elegant, ſumptuous, and 


240] 


half a ſide of roaſt-beef, in one of 


which was ſtuck a flag with the roy- 


al arms; and in the other a flag 
with thoſe of the city. The maza- 
rines (| have already explained the 


term to you) were not overlooked 


by thoſe of their brethren, who had 


no {mall ſhare in conducting the 


whole of this entertainment ; for 
they had eight tables (as well as I 
can recolle&) alloited to them in 


the body of the hall, at the end 


where my lord mayor's table was. 
The judges, ſerjeants, &c. dined 
The 


were plentifully regaled in the court 
| ſhould encloſe 


various places of action; but let it 


ſuffice to tell you, that the ground 
was properly marked out, and the 
commiſſaries were much more than 


not deficient in providing the ali- 


mentary ſupplies for each party. 


The ſeven aldermen of the com- 
mittee, ſet on the diſhes, and at- 
tended the royal table. The lord 


mayor ſtood behind the king (as we 
may ſay) in quality of chief butler, 


while the lady mayoreſs waited on 
her majeſty in the ſame capacity; 
but were, ſoon after the royal fa- 


mily were ſeated, deſired by their 


majeſties to go to dinner. The en- 
tertainment conſiſted of three 


all that, is ſaying ſomething and 
nothing : It is but juſtice to ac- 


quaint you, that the committee 


were Wholly diſintereſted, and took 
care, that every bottle of wine 


ſhould have the name of the perſon 


who ſerved it, paſted on the fide ; 


with an intent, as we may rezſon- 


ably preſume, to be a check -upon 


aldermen, 


To ſay 


ANNUAL REGISTER 


the venders, as alſo that every oz 
might have the liberty of calling ſy 
this or that perſon's wine, which 
ever heliked beſt. "If 

When the ſecond courſe yy 


bringing on to the royal table, tte 


common cryer, ſtanding before the 
royal table, demanded ſilence; 280 
then proclaimed aloud, that his mz. 
jeſty drank to the health and pri. 
perity of the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and common- council, of the ciy 
of London, and the trade thereof 
Hand added thereto, that her majely 
alſo drank confirming the fane, 
whereupon the band of muſick in. 
mediately played the march in Ju. 


Cas Maccabeus, accompanied by the 


ſide drum. 
_ The common cryer then came v 
the lord mayor's table, at the lower 


end of the hall, and the muſik 
ceaſing, he again demanded filence, 
and proclaimed, that the lord mayor, 


aldermen, and common - councl, 
drank health, long life, and a prof 
perous reign, to our moſt gracious 
ſovereign king George the third 
upon which the muſick irwedite- 
ly played the latter part of Nt 
Handell's coronation anthem, C 
Jave the king, &c. The muhick 
again ceaſing, the common crit! 
demanded filence a third time, and 
proclaimed, that the lord mayo! 
and common - counch 
drank health, and long life, to cut 
gracious queen Charlotte, uten 
which the band played again. The 
healths of the reſt of the royal 
mily were in order drank at my le 
mayor's, and the other tables, but 
not in the ſame ceremonious publi 
manner. = 

I muſt not ſorpet to tell yer, tit 
the grand ſervice of plate a l, 
king's table was entirely Few, #Y 


made by Mr. Gilpin, Tie & 


t 


exchanged with him, their old plate 
for his new, to do honour to this 
rand occaſion. | 


Their majeſties with the royal 
family retired directly after their 
| to the council chamber, 


repalt, | 
where they had their tea. In the 
me time every thing was remov- 
cd; und the huſtings, where they 
1 6j-c4, the floor of which had 
„ covered with rich Carpeting, 
„gain covered afreſh, and pre- 
p.;.4 for the ball, which was to en- 
. On the return of their ma- 
jeiies, and as ſoon as they were 
ſeated under their canopy, the ball 
was opened by the duke of York 
and lady mayore ſs. 
ſacceede?, hy the younger branches 
of the 707al family with ladies of 
diſtinction. 
o'clock, when his majeſty ſignified 
his intentions of going; and the 
hurry and confuſion without doors, 


in bringing up the carriages, ren- 


cering it impoſlible ſor the royal 
family to obſerve the ſame order in 
returning as in coming to the city, 
the proceſſion back was conſequent- 
Iv irregular. Their majeſties waited 
half an hour before their coach could 


be got up, and after their departure 


the princeſs dowager was ſeveral 
minutes in the temporary paſſage, 
(nor could ſhe be prevailed on to re- 
turn into the hall) waiting for her's. 
The reſt of the royal family follow- 
ed them as faſt as their- coaches 
could be brought up; the lord 
mayor. with the ſword of ſtate car- 
tied before him, the ſneriffs and 
eentlemen of the committee, con- 
ating them to the hall-gate. Their 


majeſties did not reach St. James's 


"1 x k | 
ul two. In going under the gate- 
way one of the glaſſes of their coach 
vas brobge by the roof of a centry- 


box, but happily no miſchief fol- 
weg. | * | 


Vor. IV. 


For the YEAR 1761. 


Other minuets 


It was now about 12 


[241] 
His majeſty and the queen were 
pleaſed to do ſingular honour to Sir 
Samuel Fludyer, lord mayor, at 
their departure, as well as to the 
lady mayoreſs. a ; 


Ine reſt of the company did not 
ſeparate till after th e, and the 


whole was conclv” 4 with the ut- 


moſt regularity - d decorum. | 
The queen's eaſy, elegant, and 
condeſcending behaviour made an 
impreſſion on the whole company, 
and the joy of ſeeing our young 
and beloved ſovereign ſo complete- 


ly happy in his royal conſort might 
eaſily be read in every counte- 
nance. | 1 8 5 

Upon the whole, it muſt be con- 
feſſed that this entertainment at 
Guildhall, as well for the magni- 
ficence and profuſion that attended 
it, as for the regularity and deco- 


rum with which it was conducted, 


did great honour to the metropolis. 


Champagne, Burgundy, and other 


valuable wines were to be had every 


where, and nothing was ſo ſcarce as 


water. Even the ladies in the gal- 
leries had an elegant collation pro- 
vided for them, to go to as they 
pleaſed, in a ſeparate apartment. 
His majeſty himſelf was plt aſed to 
declare, that, to be elegantly enter- 
tained, he muſt come into the city. 
The foreign miniſters in general ex- 
preſſed their wonder; and one of 


them ſaid in French, that this en- 
tertainment was fit only for one 


king to give to another. | 


The houſes were illuminated 1n - 
all the ſtrects, both in the city and 


Weſtminſter, leading to St. James's; 
and ſome of them were adorned 


with curious tranſparent devices of 
the initial letters of their majeſties 


names, and of lamps ſo diſpoſed as 
to repreſent a crown, particularly 
Mr. Adams's, his majeſty's opti- 
cian, but all manner 
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_ Tous or noiſy fire-works were ſtrictly 


forbidden. 
You will hardly believe, that the 
crowd in ſome places was very near 


as great at the return of the royal 


family as at their coming. Mr. Pitt 
too was attended with the ſame ac- 


clamations all along quite to his 


own houſe. 

before I conclude, I cannot but 
in juſtice take notice of the excel- 
lent diſcipline obſerved by the city- 


militia, Who were drawn out more 
for ornament than uſe on this occa- 


non. I do not hear of any loſs 
that they ſuſtained, except that 


ſome of them were diſabled by 
drinking too plentifully on account of 
their hard duty. The officers made a 


fine ſhow, having exchanged their 
uſual bobs, and full-botroms, for 


queues, ramilies, and majors, My 


neighbour, Mr. Hoſkins the cheeſe- 


monger, I hardly knew again, his 


head was ſo metamorphoſed. 

By looking over the number of 
les, (among which was a militia— 
man's muſquet) in the Daily Ad 
vertiſer of next day, I find ali the 
mob did not come merely to fee 


the ſhow. Some accidents, you may 
_ ſuppoſe, muſt have happened. 


A man was killed by a large 


coping ſtore, which ſome perſons 


on the roof of a houſe happened 
as they were leaning 
againſt it. | 
Underneath you have the bill of 
fare ſerved up at the royal table. 
I remain, &c. 


Bill of Fare, as ferved ip at the 
Reyal Table in Guiidhall, en 
Lord Mayor's Day, by IMs. 
Horton and Birch, | 

KING and QUEEN. 

Lach four ſervices and removes. 


REGISTER 
Firlt ſervice. 
_ Conſiſting of turrenes, fiſh, ves. 
ſon, &c. Nine diſhe;s. 
Second ſervice. 

A fine roaſt; ortolans, Quails, 
knotts, ruffs, pea chicks, &c. Nine 
diſhes. 5 
. Third ſervice. | 

Conſiſting of vegetable and mate 
diſhes, green peaſe, green mor. 
relles, green truffles, cardoons, &, 
Eleven diſhes. = 

Fourth ſervice, 

Curious ornaments ia paſtry, jel. 
lies, blomonges, cakes, &c. Nine 
diſhes. 

Eight of the Roy A. Faule. 
Four on the fight hand of the king, 

and four on the leſt, 

Each four ſcrvices before then, 
as follows: | 

Firſt ſervice. 

Conſiſting of veniſon, turtle 
ſoups, fiſh of every ſort, viz. doi); 
mullets, turbots, bets, tench, ſoals, 
&c. Seven diſhes. | 

Second ſervice. 

Ortolans, teals, quails, ruf, 
ſnipes, partridges, phealants, &. 
Seven diſhes. | 

Third ſervice. 

Vegetable and made diſhes, gret! 

peaſe, artichokes, ducks tongue; 


fat livers, &c. Nine diſhes, 


Fourth ſervice. 
Curious ornaments in cakes, bott 


ſaveury and ſweet, jellies and blo 


monges, in variety of ſhapes, f. 
gures, and colours. Nine diſhes, 
On the table between each tz 
vice was placed near 100 cold ct 
namentals, and a grand liver E 
pergne, filled with various kinds cl 
{hell- fiſh of different colours. 
Hot and cold diſhes 414. 15 


deſert nct included, 


STATE 


H majefty's moſt gracious ſpeech to 


orb. houſes of parliament, March 
3d, 1761, recommending a law for 


judges perpetual, during thtir good 

behaviour, notwithſtanding any 
future demije of the crown, &C. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

Pon granting new commiſſions 

to the judges, the preſent 

fate of their offices fell naturally 

under conftderation. TE 


In conſequence of the act paſſed 
in the reign of my late glorious pre- 


deceſtor King William III. for ſet- 
ing the ſucceſſion of the crown in 
my family, their commiſſions have 
deen made during their good be- 
hariour; but, notwithſtanding that 


wiſe proviſion, their offices have de- 


termined upon the demiſe of the 
crown, or at the expiration of {ix 


months afterwards, in every in- 


tance of that nature, which has hap- 
pened. | 
| look upon the independency 
and uprightneſs of the judges of the 
and, as eflential to the impartial 
*iminiftration of jaitice z as one of 
the belt ſecurities to the rights and 
liberties of my loving ſubiects; and 
as moſt conducive to the honour of 
tie crown; and I come now to re- 
commend this intereſting object to 
the conſideration of parliament, in 
order that ſuch farther proviſion 
may be made for ſecuring the judges 
in the enjoyment of their offices, 
caling their good behaviour, not- 
enhſtanding any ſuch demiſe, as 
Nall be moſt expedient. 

Centiomen of the houſe of commons, 

| muſt deſire of you, in particular, 


For the YE AR 1761. 
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that I may be enabled to grant, and 
eſtabliſh, upon the judpes, ſalaries 


_ as I ſhall think proper, ſo as to be 
making the commiſſions of the 


abſolutely ſecured to them, during 
the continuance of their commiſſions. 
My lords and gentlemen, . 
I have nothing to add, but my 


thanks for the great unanimity and 
application with which you have hi- 


therto carried on the public buſi- 
neſs; and to deſire you to pro- 


ceed with the ſame good diſpoſition, 


and with ſuch diſpatch, that this 
ſeſſion may ſoon be brought to a 
happy concluſion. | 


To this ſpeech the lords mace ths 
following addreſs : 
Moſt gracious ſewvereign, | 
E, your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, in par- 
lament aſſembled, return your ma- 
jeſty our humble thanks for your 
moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne. 
The tender concern which your 
majeſty is pleaſed to expreis for the 
rights and liberties of your people, 


and ſor the impartial adminiſtration 


of juſtice, fiils our minds with the 
fincereft gratitude. We lock upon 
your wiſe and juit ſentiments, con- 
cerning the independency and op- 
rightneſs of the judges of the land, 
as the iirongeil proof of what your 


4 7 
7 4 4 1 3 . DE o r 2 * 21 * "> 3 Pa . 
majeſty has jormerly declared to us, 
n . Pp oo 7 1 — 1 * * 2 - 8 * * 1 
in words the moſt aftectionate thay 
— I? * 
ever came from the thronc, that the 
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civil and religious rights of your 
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ſubjects are cqually dear to you with 
the mot valuable 0; your royal pre- 
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rogetives. At the ſame time, no- 
thing can be a nobler inſtance of 
your true greatneſs of mind, than to 
eſteem theſe principles, as they tru- 
ly are, the moſt conducive to the 
honour of the crown. SN 
We will not fail to take into our 
conſideration this important abject 
of the continuance of the judges, 
notwithſtanding any demiſe of the 
crown; and to do every thing, on 
our part, to make your majeſty's 
public- ſpirited intentions effectual: 
happy in having an opportunity to 
do this by your majeſty's free and 
voluntary recommendation; and 
forming the moſt ardent vows, that 
the event, wherein the effect of ſuch 
a proviſion will be experienced, 
may by the goodneſs of providence 
to theſe kingdoms, be removed for 
a long courſe of years. 
Permit us, on this occaſion, to re- 
new to your majeſty the moſt un- 
feigned aſſurances of our inviolable 
duty and affection; and to expreſs 


our thankful acknowledgments for 


your gracious approbation of our 
proceedings hitherto. Nothing can 
equal our zeal for your majeſty's 
fupport; nor ſhall any thing be 
wanting. that depends upon us, to 
bring this ſeſſion to a ſpeedy and 
happy concluſion, anſwerable to your 
majeſty's juſt expectations. 
His majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 
My lords, | 8 | 
| Thank you for this wery dutifil, 
grateful, and unanimous addreſs. 
Lam very glad, that æaubat I have 
laid before you, gives you io much. ſa- 
tisfattion. | 

The commons reſolved likewiſe, 
neiiine contradicente. 

That an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty to return his 
majeſty the moſt humble thanks of 
this houſe, for his molt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne. | 

To expreſs the prateful ſenſe, 
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which chis houſe has of his majs{4 
attention to an object ſo intereſi: 


to his people as the impartial adn; 


niſtration of juſtice, and the int. 


grity and independency of the judge 
of the land; and to aſſure his mz. 
jeſty, that his faithful commons {, 
with joy and veneration, the warm 
regard and concern, which anime 
his royal breaſt, for the {ecuriy, 
laws, liberties, and properties, 
his ſubjects; and that this houſe 


will immediately proceed upon the 
important work, recommended by 
his majeſty with ſuch tender care of 


his people; and will enable his ma. 
jeſty to eſtabliſh the ſalaries of the 
judges, in {io permanent a manner, 
that the ſame may be enjoyed, dur- 
ing the continuance of their cem. 
miſſions. | 


To return his majeſty the ſincere 


acknowledgements of this houk, 
for his gracious acceptance of the 


| ſervices of his faithful commons, 


and to aſſure his majeſty, that they 


will proceed withs unanimity and 


diſpatch to finiſh the remaining 
buſineſs of this ſeſſion of parliament, 

On the 4th of March this ad- 
dreſs was preſented, to which I 
majeſty was pleaſed to give this mol 
gracious anfwer :; 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commu, 

« I thank you for this dutifu 
and unanimous addreſs, The ſent 
you expreſs of my fincere intention 
to do what is for the good of mi 
people, gives me the higheſt jats 
faction.“ 


Hes maj ejty s moſt gracious ſpece® 1 
both houjes of parliament, Marc 
19th, 1761, 072 putling an end i 
the ſeſſton. 

My lords and gentlemen, . 
Cannot put an end to this ſel⸗ 
ſion, without declaring m) el 


tire ſatsfaction in your proceeds : 
ang 


For the YEAR 1761. [245] 
dating the courſe of it. The zeal think myſelf as much obliged to 
you have ſhewn for the honour of you, for the prudent uſe, which, in 
n crown, as well as for my true framing that proviſion, you have 
interelſt, and that of your country, made of my conſent to leave my 
which are ever the ſame, is the clear- own hereditary revenues to ſuch dif- 
ef demonſtration of that duty and poſition of parliament, as might 
afeclion to my perſon and govern- beſt conduce to the utility and ſatis- 
ment, of which you ſo unanimouſly faction of the public, as for what 
affured me at your firſt meeting. more immediately concerns my- 
Nothing could fo much add to the ſelf. 92-0, 2 . 
dleaſure which theſe confiderations In making my acknowledgments 
oford me, as that J am now able to for the large and extenſive ſupplies 
zcouaint you with the great progreſs which you have granted me this 
made of late by the combined army ſeſſion, I am at a loſs whether moſt 
in Germany, under the command to applaud your chearfulneſs in giv- 
of prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, ing, or your wiſdom in proportion- 
formerly told you, that the nature ing them to the extraordinary oc- 
of the war, in thoſe parts, had kept caſions of the public, notwithſtand- 
the campaign there ſtill depending; ing thoſe uncommon burthens, 
| and it now appears, to the ſurprize which I heartily regret. No care 
of my enemies, that the ſuperior a- ſhall be wanting on my part, to ſee 
bility, and indefatigable activity of them duly applied to the national 
my general, and the ſpirit and ar- ends for which vou intended them. 
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dour of my officers and troops, have My lords and gentlemen, | 
ereatly profited of this perſeverance, The expiration of this parlia- — 
notwithſtanding all the difficulties ment now drawing very near, I will il 
anling from the ſeaſon. forthwith give the neceſſary orders | 
By your aſſiſtance, I have taken for calling a new ene: but I can- ; 
tae belt care to recruit that army in not take my leave of you, without 4 
an effectual manner; and have returning my thanks for the many " 
made ſuch a diſpoſition of my fleet eminent provis you have given of | 4 
for the next ſummer, as may moſt your fidelity and affection to my fa- | 4 
adrantageouſly defend my king- mily and government, and of your | 1 


doms; protect the commerce of my zeal for this happy and excellent 
ſubjects; maintain and extend our conſtitution. 


2 — 1 
a K 
- 4 3 J 


poſſeſſions, and acquiſitions; and During this parliament, the flame i1 
annoy the enemy. of war was kindled by the injurious ; i 

As in all my meaſures I have no- encroach ments and uſurpations of 1 
ng in view but the ſecurity and our enemies; and therefore it be- "$4 
telicity of my dominions, the ſup- came juſt and necef{iry on our part. | 


po t of my allies, and the reſtoring In the proſecution of it you have gi- 
A the public tranquility, I truſt in ven ſuch ſupport to my royal grand- 
: * divine providence to give a hap- father and mylelf, and ſuch aſſiſtance 3 
ty Hue to our farther operations. to our allies, as have mauniſeit-d + $4 

1 
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ape 


Gentlemen of the heuſe of commons, your publick-ſpirited concern for 


| 
6 3 pe . * FX 
cannot ſufficiently thank you the honour of the nation, and the | 

0 V . . — > E . . . . , ' 1 
your unanimity and diſpatch, ia maintenance of its undoubted rights | 
ror 4 , i i 
Povid-1o for the expences of my and poileſiions, and been attended 1 


Civ , Fo . - —— r 
: J government, and the honour with glorious ſucceſies, and great 
aud dignity of the crown: and I [R} z acqui- |} 
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acquiſitions, in various parts of the 
world; particularly Ve entire re- 
JN Ya of Canada, a conqueſt of the 
utmoſt importance to the ſecurity of our 
colonies in North America, and to 
the extenſion of the commerce and 
navigation of my ſubjects. 
May God Almighty grant con- 
tinuance to theſe ſucceſſes! The 


uſe which I propoſe to make of 


them is, to ſecure and promote the 
welfare of my k! ingdoms, and to 
carry on the war with vigour, in or- 


der to procure to them the bleffings 
of peace, on ſafe and Honourable - 
conditions for me and my allies z to 


which I have been always 1 res ny to 


hearken. 


Firm in theſe reſolutions, T do, 


with entire confidence, rely on the 


good diſpoſttions of my feithful ſub- 


Jects in the choice of there reſen- 


tatives; and I make no doubt but 


they will thereby demonſtrate the 
Hncerity of thoſ- eflurances, which 


Rave been ſo cordia!! ly and univer- 
ally ghen rie, in the loyal, affce: 
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It is his ma] wy! 3 royal will and 
Pieaſure, that this parliament be 


prorogued to "Tueſday the ſeventh 


day of April next, to be then here 


held; and this e Anker: is accor- 


1 
dingly prorogued to Tueſday the 
9 day of April next. 


* * — — — 
a ww 


His majefiy's moſt gracious 5 eech on 
cpeuing the preſent partiame: at, 
Nowem G, 1 701. 


My lords ang 7 gentlemn, 
'F: the pe ming of tle FIR 
£3 liamc „ fa immo ohed ald elect- 
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ed under my authority, I with ple. 


| ſure take notice of an event, which 


has made me compleatly happy, ard 


given univerſal joy to my loving 


ſubjects. My marriage with ; 


princeſs, eminently dillinguiſhedh; 


every virtue and amiable erden 
ment, whillt it affords me all py. 
ſible domeſtick comfort, cannot by 
highly contribute to the happine 
of my kingdoms ; which has beer, 


» wk 


and always ſhall be, my firſt obi 


in every action of my life. 

It has been my earneſt wiſh, thi 
this firſt period of my reign mighth: 
marked with another telicity ; tle 


reſtoring of the bleſſi ings of peace 1 


my people, and putting an end u 


the calamities of war, under which 
ſo great a part of Europe ſafer, 


But though overtures were made to 


me, and my good brother and ly 
the King of Pruffia, by the os 
veiliperent powers, in order to a? 
r.eral pacification, for which Nat 
pole a congrel: was appointed; ; ar 
Propoſitions were made to nie iy 
ance for a particular pe eace ut 
lt crown, which were follos ed! 
an actual negotiation; yet t. 
congreſs hath not hitherto tak? 
place, and the negotiation wil 
France is entirely broken off, 

The ſincerity of my diſpoſttien 
effectuate this good work, has been 
manifeſted in the progreſs of it; d 
J have the conlolation to rei 
that the continuance of the un, 
and the farther effuſion of chrittin 
blood, to which it was the Cell! re l 
my heart to put a ſtop, cannot wl 
juliice be itaputed to me. ; 

Our military 2 ons nave 
been in no degree ſuſpen ded or de 
layed 3. and it has pleaſe } God t9 


i + 's C8. its, 
grant vs farther important iucc 


by the Con (1 ens of the iſlands 601 
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reduction of Pondicherry, which 
hath in a manner annihilated the 
French power in the Eaſt Indies. 
In other parts, where the enemy's 
numbers were greatly ſuperior, their 


principal deſi ans and projects have 


been generally diſappointed, by 
a conduct which does the higheit 
honour to the diſtinguiſned capacity 
of my general prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, and by the valour of my 


troops. The magnanimity and a- 


bility of the king of Pruſſia have 
eminently appeared, in refiſting ſuch 


numerous armies, and ſurmounting 


ſo great difficulties. | 
In this fituation, Iam elad to 
have an opportunity of receiving the 
trueſt information of the ſenſe of 
my people, by a new choice of their 
repreſentatives. I am fully per- 
ſnaced you will agree with me in 
opinion, that the ſteady exertion of 
cur moſt vigorous efforts, in every 
part where the enemy may ſtill be 
attaeed with advantage, is the on- 
ly means that can be productive of 
juch a peace, as may with reaſon be 
expected from our ſucceſſes. It is 
therefore my fixt reſolution, with 
your concurrence and ſupport, to 
carry on the war in the moſt effec- 
taal manner for the intereſt and ad- 
vantage of my kingdoms; and to 
maintain, to the utmoſt of my pow- 
er, the good faith and honour of 
my crown, by adhering firmly to 
the engagements entercd into with 
my allies. In this I will perſevere, 
uptil my enemies, moved by their 
own loſſes and diſtreſſes, and touch- 
ed with the miſeries of ſo many na- 


tions, hall yield to the equitable 


conditions of an honourable ncace 3 


— — 3 


in vrhich caſe, as well as in the pro- 


ee 


t > 
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ſecution of the war, I do aſſure your 
no conſideration whatever ſhall 
make me depart from the true inte- 
reſts of theſe my kingdoms, and 


the honour and dignity of my 


Crown. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of come ahg, 

] am heartily ſorry, that the ne- 
ceſſity of large ſupplies appcars fo 
clearly from what, has already been 


mentioned. The proper eſtimates 
for the ſervices of the enſuing year 


ſhall be laid before you ; and I de- 
fire you to grant me ſuch ſupplics, 
as may enable me to proſecute the 
war with vigour, and as yorr own 


welfare and ſecurity, in the preſent 


critical conjuncture, require; that 
we may happily put the laſt hand 
to this great Work. Whatſoever 
you. give, ſhall be duty and ſaith- 
fully applied. 

I dare ſay vour affectionzte re- 
dard for me and the queen, makes 
you go before me in what Jam next 
to mention: the making an ade- 


quate and-hononrable provifon for 


her ſupport, in ca'e the ſhould ſur- 
vive me. This is what not only 


her royal dignity, but her oven me— 
rit calls for; and 1] earnefily re- 


- 


commend it to your coniideration. * 


My lords and gentlemen, 


J have ſuch a confdence in the 


zeal and good affections of this par- 
lament, that I think it quite ſu- 


_ periluous to uſe any exhortations to 
excite you to a right conduct. 1 


will only add, that there never was 
a ſituation in which 
firmneſs, and diſpatch were more 
neceſſary for the ſafety, hononr, 
and true intereſt of Great Bii- 
tain. „ 
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The humble addreſs of the right 
honourable the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal in parliament aſſembled, 
preſented to his majeſty, Nov. 7, 
1761. 
Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


5 W E, your mayeſty's moſt du- 
: tiful and loyal ſubjects, 


the lords ſpiritual and temporal in 
parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 
return your majeſty our humble 
thanks for your moſt gracious ſpeech 
from the throne. 

It 15 impoſſible to approach your 
royal preſence at this time, without 
making our firſt offering to your 
majeſty, of our moſt joyful con- 
gratulations on the auſpicious oc- 
caſion of your royal nuptials. We 
want words to deſcribe how warmly 


we are affected with an event ſo 


highly intereſting to your majeſty, 


and to all your faithful ſubjects; 


or to expreſs our gratitude to your 
majeſty for giving us a queen, who, 
whilſt ſhe campleats your happineſs, 
promiſes, by every virtue and ami- 
able accomplihment, 
addition to that of your people. 
May heaven grant the longeſt dura- 
tion to this feiicity, and may it be 
attended with a numerous progeny, 
to tranſmit the oreat examples of 
their illuſtrious parents, and perpe- 
tuate the bleſſings of your reign to 
future ages. 
We thankfully acknowledge; vour 

majeſty's goodneſs in communt- 
cating to us that overtures had been 
made by the ſeveral bellig gerent 
po were, in order to a general paci 
fication; and by France, for a par- 
ticular peace between your majeſty 
and that crown, whereupon a nego- 
tlation had followed, which is hnce 
entirely broke off, No other proof 
could be wanting to us, that tne 
continnaace of the war, 209. ta 


the greateſt 
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effuſion of chriſtian blood, canny, 
with any ſhadow of juſtice, be jm. 


puted to your majeſty, beſides the 


known generoſity and benevolenes 

of your innate diſpoſition. 
Your royal wiſdom has appeared 

in nothing more, than in not {yf. 


fering your military operations t9 


be ſuſpended or delayed : 


and we 


beg leave to congratulate your ma. 


jeſty on the preſent ſignal ſucceſſe 
of your arms. Beſides the impor. 
tant conqueſts with which they hate 
been bleſſed, your enemies have, 
in other parts, been 'made once 
more to feel, that ſuperior number; 


cannot avail them againſt the ſupe- 


rior capacity and conduct of your 
conſummate general prince Ferdi. 
nand of Brunſwick, and the un- 
ſhaken bravery of your officers and 
troops. 
admiration, thoſe repeated proof 


of magnanimity and ability, which 


your great ally, the king of Prulis, 
though ſurrounded with ſo many 
difficulties, has given to the world, 

Your majelty's ſentiments cannot 
fail to have the greateſt weight with 
us, becauſe we are ſure that they 
proceed upon wile principles, found- 
ed in the love of your people. |: 
is therefore from conviction, that 


we declare our humble concurrence? 


in your opinion, that it is neceſiar/ 
ſteadily to exert our moit vigerous 
als in every part, where the 
nemy may ſtill be attacked wil 
advange, 
V/e beg your majelly to accept 


the it! -ongett and moſt affQionate 


aflurances, that we will, with te 
greateſt 2 al and ardour, aud at the 
hazard of every thing that is des- 
to us, ſtand by and juppoit you 


majeſty in proſecuting the war n 


the moſt effectual manner, for tie 
intereft of your kingdoms, and ig 
N 58 


We cannot ſee, without 


Sol nt nnd A La} ba. © 


erforming, to the utmoſt of your 


ower, your engagements to your 
allies; nothing being more evident 
than that this 15 the only method to 
procure ſuch equitable and honour- 
able conditions of peace, as may, 
with reaſon, be expected from our 
ſuccefles. 


We ſhould be greatly wanting to 


| ourſelves, as well as to your ma- 
| jelly, if e did not teſtify our par- 


oodneſs, in having lo expreſly de- 
clared, that both in carrying on the 
war, and in making peace, no con- 


ſideration whatſoever ſhall make 
you depart from the true intereſts 
of theſe your kingdoms, and the 


honour of your crown. 

This reſolution, fo truly worthy 
of a Britiſh monarch, and ſo en- 
gaping to all your loyal ſubjects, 
calls for adequate returns on our 
part. Penetrated with the livelieſt 
tenſe of your unbounded tenderneſs 
and Concern for our welfare, we 
do, from the bottom of our hearts, 
zhyre your majeity, that we will, 


vith the utmoſt duty and zcal, cor- 


rcipond to that confidence which 
your majeſty repoſes in us, being 
fully perſuaded cf the neceſſity of 
rnanimity, firmneſs, and diſpatch, 


in the preſent critical fituation; 


and animated thereto by the gra- 
cus agmonition of the beſt of 
Kings. 


Eis majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 


My lords, 

1 Thank pen for this Vory dutiful 

ard loyal cdireſs. The jay which 
In expre/s upon my marriage, and 
Yr agectionate regard for the queen, 
Lide me the higheft ſatiefction. I 
mar? uo doubt but your reavy cOoncur- 
ſence n my ſentiments, and the be- 
cn, Real avbich you 
nan ory declared fer carrying 073 
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the avar with vigour, will have a 
good effect both upon our friends and 
enemies, and ſtrengthen my hands, to 
purſue ſuch meajures as may be moſt 
conducive to the true intereſts of my 
Ringds15, IT | 


The adareſs cf the houſe of commons, 
preſented Nov. 16. 5 
Moft gracious jevereign, 


EL, vour majelty's molt du- 
| titul and loyal ſubjects, 


ticular thanks for your paternal 


the commons of Great Britain in 
parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 


return your majeſty the molt hum- a 
ble and hearty thanks of this houſe 
for your moft gracious ſpeech. from 


the throne. | | 
Permit us, at the ſame time, to 


offer to your majeity our warmeſt 


congratulations on the joyful and 
auſpicious event of your royal nup- 
tials, with a princeſs deſcended from 


an illuſtrious proteſtant line, diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the moſt eminent 
graces and endowments, and worthy 
to be the royal partner of your 
throne, by poſſeſſing every virtue 
that can adorn eit. | 

We beg leave alſo to expreſs our 
juſt ſenſe of that affectionate regard 
which your majeſty has ſhewn ſor 
your people, by conſulting, on this 
molt important and intereſting oc- 
caſion, as on every other, their 
happineſs, and that of their poſ- 
terity. And we aflure your mazeity 


that, with hearts, ſull of gratitude, 


for this ſignal inſtance of your royal 
attention to the welfare of your 
ſubjects, and thoroughly ſenſible 
of the exalted merit of your illuſ- 


trious conſort, your faithful com- 


mons will not fail to make ſuch 
honourable and ample proviſion, 
as may enable her to ſupport her 
royal dignity with proper luſtre. 
in caſe fic ſhould ſurvive your ma- 
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jeſty; for the long continuance of 
whoſe life we ſhall never ceaſe to 
offer up to the divine providence 
our moſt ardent vows. „ 
Allow us, Sir, to return our ſincere 
and humble thanks to your majeſty, 
for your tender concern for the 
proſperity of your people, in wiſh- 
ing to reſtore to them the bleſſings 
of peace; and to declare that we 
cannot too much admire that hama- 
nity, fo becoming your royal breaſt, 


which, amidſt the ſucceſſes of your 


own kingdoms, feels for the cala- 
mities of other nations. 

We are fully perſuaded, that thoſe 
beneficent diſpoſitions which in- 
duced. your majelty to conſent to 
the appointment of a congreſs, for 
a general pacification, and to enter 
into a negotiation with France for a 


particular peace, could not have 


failed of the deſired effect, if the 


enemy, influenced by the ſame mo- 


tives, had ſhewn the ſame good in- 


tentions, and would have complied 
with ſuch conditions as were re- 
quiſite for the accompliſhment of 
that ſalutary work. 

We do moſt gratefully acknow- 
ledge your majeſty's vigilance and 
firmneſs in not ſuffering the hopes 
or expectations of peace to produce 
the leaſt ſuſpence or relaxation in the 
exertion of your arms. And we 
congratulate your majeſty on thoſe 
happy ſucceſſes, which, under the 
good providence of God, we muſt 
aſcribe to the wiſdom and vigour 
of your majeſty's meaſures, to which 


we owe the reduction of Dominica, 


the conquelt of Belleiſle, atchieved 
with ſo much reputation to the Bri— 
tiſn arms, and the deſtruction of the 
enemy's power in the Eaſt-Indics, 
by the acquiſition of Pondicherry, 
their laſt remaining ſettlementof any 
ſtrength in tholc countries. 


Ly 


the enemy, 


| expected, 


jeſty's her ally, 


REGISTER 
The wife and able conduct of 1; 


ſerene highneſs prince Ferdinn 


of Brunſwick, whereby he hay 
ſucceſſively defeated the project 9 


and hath prevented 
their making that progrels, Which. 
from their ſuperior numbers, the 
together with that or. 
cious approbation which your ma 


jeſty haih been pleaſed to expreſs f 


the valour of your troops, can; 
but give the higheſt ſatisfaction w 
your faithful commons; and the; 
ſee, with juſt aCmiration, the re- 
peated proofs. in every campiign, 
of that unſhaken refoletion, tn! 
of OY aſtoniſhing efforts which, 
alone, could have enabled your ma. 
the king of 
Pruſſia, to reſiſt the numerous fore: 
of his enemies. | 

We beg leave to aſſure your mi. 
jeſty, of our intire concurrence 2n! 
ſupport in the moſt effectual pro- 
ſecution of the war, for the ir 
tereſt and advantage of there np 
doms; and in Wa OM g, to tte 
utmoſt of our power, the 
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faith and honour of your: mel 


crown, and the engagement en 
tered into with your allies; and tit 
we are truly ſenſible, that the cot- 
ſtant care and attention of your mi 
Jeſty to purſue the molt vigor 
meaſures in every part where 4b 
ſucceſsful impreſſion can il de 
made upon the enemy, are 1 on 
means to attain that deſirable ob- 
ject, an honourable and a laſing 
peace. 

We receive, with the deepel 
tots that moſt endearing el. 
preſſion of your majeſty's unboundes 
goodneſs and a affection towards 185 
your native country, in the {01erin 


declaration which your majeſty 0 
been Rane to make, that, 


P; Hſecution of the war, 25 11 
= 


ay we 1 


1th * 


44 44 


the concluſion of the peace, no 
confideration whatever ſhall induce 
you to depart from the true in- 
tereſts of theſe your kingdoms, and 
from the honour and dignity of your 
CCOWN: 


Your majeſty may be aſſured that 


Hur faithful commons, will chear- 
fally grant ſuch ſupplies as the na- 
ture and extent of the ſeveral fer- 
vices ſhall be found to require; 
frmly relying on your majeſty's 
wiſdom and juſtice, that they will 
be applied with the ſtricteſt ceco- 
nomy, and in ſuch a manner as may 
moſt eFeQaually anſwer the great 
ends for which they hall be 
granted. | 
We do with great truth aſſur 

your majeſty, that it is our moſt 
ezrneſc deſite, that this firſt parlia- 
ment convened by your royal au— 
thority, may, by their conduct, 


give your majeſty a happy proof of 


the zeal, the loyalty, and the ai- 
fection of your people. 
Senſible of the difficult criſis in 
whien we are aſſembled, we are 
determined to concur, with the 


greateſt firmneſs and unanimity, in 


whatever may contribute to the 
welfare, may tend to defeat the 
views and expectations of our 
enemies, and may convince the 
world that there are no difficulties 
which your majeſty's wiſdom and 
perſeverance, with the afiiſtarice 
of your parliament, cannot ſat- 
mount, 
His majeſty's anſwer, 
Gentlemen, 
7 Return e my hearty thanks for 
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mast add the greateſt eweight to my 


dominions, but the welfare of Eu- 


251 

queen, in a manner that ſo nearly 
concerns her, cannot but give me moſt 
ſenſible ſatisfaction. The aſſurances 
of your fleady and wigorous ſupport, 


endeavours for the public good; and 
abi be the ſureſt means of bringing 
the war in which we are engaged, 
to ſuch a concluſion as is the conſtant 
objet of my wiſhes; and will moſt 
effctually provid: for the honour, 
happineſs, and ſecurity of my Ring- 


Aoins. 


The fpeech of his excellency George 

Dank, earl of Halifax, lord licu- 
rerant general, and general gover- 
mer of Ireland, to bath houſes of 
poriament, at Dublin, October 22, 


1761. | 
My lords and gentlemen, 


Have the honour of his ma- 
jeſty's commands, to meet his 
firſt parliament in Ireland: I obey 
them with intire {atisfation, from 
an aſſurance that your deliberations 
wilt be inſluenced by the fame prin- 
ciples of loyalty and affection to 
your ſovereign, and of zeal for the 
proſperity of your country, which 
ave ſo long diſtinguiſhed the par- 
laments of this kingdom. 
The lois of our late molt gra- 
cious ſovereign, at a time when 
not only the ſecurity of his own 


rope, ſeemed ſo eſſentially to de- 
pend on the continuance of his 
life, muſt have affected you in the 
moſt ſenſible manner. 

Your grief however has already 
been alleviated, and your loſs re- 
paired by the ſucceſſion of his ma- 
jeſty, not only to the throne, (his 
legal inheritance) but to the duty, 
affetion, and confidence of his 
{ubjects, as unbounded as the greateſt 


F 
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of his predeceſſors have ever poſ- 
ſeſſed in the moſt fortunate periods 
of their reign. | 
This parliament happily com- 
mences with the acceſſion of a king 
bred under the influence and formed 
by the example of a prince, who 
_ uniformly temnered prerogative with 
law; and whoſe glory it was, in 
the exerciſe of his power, to pro- 
tect the rights and liberties of his 
JJ 
You can be no ſtranger to his 
majeſty's moſt gracious declaration, 


that the preſervation of the conſti- 


tution in church and flate, and the 
inforcing a due obedience to the 
laws (not more neceſſary to his own 
anthority than to the liberties of 
his people) ſhall be the firſt and 


. conſtant object of his care. And I 
have it particularly in command to 


declare to you, that his ſubjects of 
this kingdom are fully and in every 
reſpect comprehended in theſe aſ- 
ſurances. | 
His majeſty's wiſe choice of a 
royal conſort, eminent for her per- 
ſonal virtues anq endowments, and 
_ deſcenied from an houſe ſo illuſ- 
trious for its attachment to the pro- 
teſtaut cauſe, diſplays in the cleareſt 
light his paternal care, not only to 
preſerve to u, but tranſmit unim- 


paired to our poſterity, the bleſ- 


ſings of his reign, liberty, and pure 

religion. : 
When { confider the ſecurity of 

our preſent, and the profpe& of 


our future happineſs; and when I 


ſee you animated, as I am perſuaded 
you are, with every ſentiment which 
loyalty and gratitude can inſpire ; 
Jaſſure myſelf of a ſeſſion of par- 
lament, that will be diſtinguiſhed 
by its uninterrupted harmony, and 


by its effective zeal for the ſupport 
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of the honour and dignity of de 
crown. Such diſpoſitions ſteadily 
adhered to, cannot fail, under hi, 
majeſty's paternal influence, to pre. 
ſerve you an happy, and to eſtabliſ 
you an opulent and a flouriſhing 
people. > 


Gentlemen of the houſe of con. 


mons, 4 

J have ordered the roper officer; 
to lay before you the ſeveral ac- 
counts and eſtimates : from which 
you will be enabled to judge of the 
proviſions neceſſary to be made for 
the ſupport of his majeſty's govern- 
ment, and for your own ſecurity, 
The means of making theſe provi- 
ſions, (which, I hope, will be er. 
peditiouſly adjuſted) J doubt not 
will, on your part, be ſuch as ſhzl! 


be mcſt ſuitable to the circumſtances 


of this country; on mine, you may 
depend upon the utmoſt frugality. 
Lou will take into your conſide- 


ration the ſeveral incidental charges 


of the military eſtabliſnment, as it 
now ſtands, of which exact eſtimates 


cannot be formed; and allo that 
a large ſum will be wanted for tbe 


effectual repair of the barracks; a 
work which cannot be delayed. 


1 muſfl obſerve to you, that not- 


withſtanding the authority given by 
the vote of credit of the laſt parlia- 


ment, the ſum of two hundred thou- 


ſand pounds only has been raiſed; 
a circumſtance of ceconomy which 
cannot fail to give you ſatis faction. 
My lords and gentlemen, 
The improvement of your natt- 
ral advantages ought to be the ob- 


— * o . 
ject of your molt ſerious attention. 


Agriculture, the ſureſt ſupport of 


every ſtate, deſerves at all times 
your higheſt regard, to the end 


| | ; 
that, through your wiſdom, te 


ſgill and induſtry of the inha- 
- bitants 


For the YE 
pitants of this country may fully 
correſpond with the bounty of pro- 
vidence in their favour. | 

To encourage, regulate, and im- 
prove, which will of courſe extend, 
your manufactures and commerce, 
will, I am ſure, be your continual 
care, Your linen trade has long 
been the object of publick encou- 
ragement * but much full remains 
to carry to its full extent a manu- 
facture, for which there is fo large 
à demand; which is ſo various in 
irs branches; and which, with due 
attention, might be rendered as 
coniderable a ſource of wealth to 
| the whole, as it is now to part of 

this kingdom. 

There is no object more worthy 
our attention, than our Proteſtant 
charter ſchools. Notwithſtanding 
the peaceable demeanour of the Pa- 
pits in this kingdom, it muſt al- 
ways be your duty, and your inte- 
reſt, to divert from error, by every 
effectual, though gentle method, 
the deluded followers of a blind re- 
ligion. And theſe inſtitutions me- 
it your ſupport and protection, not 
only as {chools of religion, but as 
ſeminaries of uſeful arts and virtuous 
induſtry. | 

Let me now, in the moſt carneſt 
manner recommend to you, that, 
after ſo many honourable events a- 
broad, and fo many joyful events 
at home, neither jealouſies nor di- 
fruits, neither publick heats, nor 
private animoſities, 
that tranquillity which is deſirable 
at all times, and at this ſeaſon is 
peculiarly neceſſary to your wel- 

As to what regards myſelf, you 
ſhall always find me not only ready, 
but ſollicitous, to contribute what- 
ever my authority, my credit, or 
experience can furniſh for theſe 
«ary purpoſes, And 1 can with 
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truth aſſure you, that I ſhall in no 
degree fulfil the intentions, nor 
merit the approbation, of my 


royal maſter, but by ſtudying the 


peace and welfare of the kingdom 
which his majeſty hath committed 
to my care, 1 

am ſenſible the ſituation, in 
which I am placed, is as arduous 
as it is important: but I bring with 
me the cleareſt intentions for your 
ſervice. 'To maintain the honour, 
and to promote the ſervice of the 
crown, are duties from which I will 
never depart : to forward the proſ-_ 
perity, and to preſerve the conſti - 
tution of this country, are objects 
of which { never will loſe fight. 
And there is nothing I more fin- 
cerely with, than that the intereſts 
of both kingdoms may be as tho- 
roughly underftood, as they are in- 
ſeparably connected. There is no 


point I ſhall more diligently labour- 


And I muſt now aſſure you at the 
opening of my adminiſtration (what 
the progreſs of it will, I hope, de- 
monſtrate) that I have no end or 
ambition, but to be able to repre- 
ſent, in the warmeſt manner, to 
his majeſty, the zeal and unanimity 
of his ſubjects in this kingdom, and 
to carry with me, on my return in- 
to the royal preſence, the good opi- 
nion, the affection, the hearts of 
the people of Ireland. n 


—— — 


of the war, and a negotiation for 
a peace, as repreſented by the French 
in their Hiſtorical Memorial, pub- 
liſhed by authority. 7:7 ID 
g HE preſent war between 
France and England, had at 
firſt America only for its object; 
but a conſiderable part of Europe 
has been iince involved in it. 


The 
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da, which by the treaty of Aix la 


Chapelle, were left to the diſcuſſion 
of commiſſaries to be named by the 


two potentates, were made a pre- 


tence by England for commencing 
hoſtilities, and for taking two French 


ſhips, the Alcide and the Lys, at 
the very time when the duke de 


Mirepoix, the French amabaſſador 
in the midſt of peace, and under 
the ſanction of the law of nations 


was treating at London to prevent 


a rupture, 
| This act of violence was an in- 
dignity to France, which her ho- 


nour obliged her to repel by force. 


If England had intended only to 
eſtabliſh the poſſeſſlons of the two 
crowns in North America upon a 
firm footing, ſhe would, as France 
has done, have endeavoured to 
prevent the powers of the conti- 
nent from taking part in a war 
that was wholly foreign to them ; 
on the contrary, ſhe endeavoured 


to renew the famous league which 


was formed againſt Lewis XIV, 
upon the acceſiion of Philip V. to 
the throne of Spain, and to per- 
ſuade all the courts of Europe 
that they were as much intereſted 
in the limits of Acadia, as in the 
ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh monar- 
chy. — 
In conſequence of the firſt hoſti- 
lities, which happened in 1755, 
the king of France pacified his 
neighbours, reſtrained his allies, 
and gave all the powers to under- 
ſtand that his ſole view was to re- 
{train the Engliſh within due limits, 
and that they ought to regard the 
differences about America with the 
moſt impartial neatrality. _ 
England took advantage of this 
pacific conduct, ſhe knew that the 
empreſs queen of Hungary might 
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The limits of Acadia and Cana- 


diſappoint it, and ſhe made x5 
doubt of bringing that princeſ; in. 


to all her views; but the empreſs 


rejected her propoſals from the 
ſame principles of equity as thoſe 
from which France acted, and 
choſe rather to run the riſk of an 
unjuſt war, which was the natural 
and foreſeen conſequence of the 
treaty between England and Pruſ- 
11a. 5 

France and the empreſs queen 
entered into an alliance purely de. 


fenſive, on the firſt of May, 1756, 


which was prior to the king of 
Pruſſia's invaſion of Saxony, and 
they hoped this alliance would hare 
prevented a war on the continent 


of Europe, but they were difap- 


pointed ; for England having now 
armed the king of Pruſſia, he im- 
mediately indulged his paſſion for 
war, which inability only had re- 


ſtrained before, by the invaſion of 


Saxony, and the attack of Bohe- 
mia. 3 c 
From this time two diſtind wars 


ſubſiſted; one between France aud 


England, which, in the beginning, 


had nothing in common with the 


war in Germany; and the other be. 
tween Pruſſia and the emptres 
queen, in which England was in. 
tereſted as an ally of Pruſſia, and 
France, as guarantee of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, and as ally of tne 
court of Vienna by the defenſive 


treaty of the firſt of May. 


France, in all the engagemes 


| ſhe was conſtrained to make with 


the confederate powers, was cafe, 
ful not to blend the differences 0 
America with thoſe of Europe, 
and as ſhe was defirons to reilv!? 
publick tranquillity, the judged d 
unproper to blend intereits 10 C. 
tant and complicated, by tree 
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of them jointly in a negotiation for 
a general peace. 

France went yet farther, and 
with a view to prevent a direct 
1nd war in Europe, ſhe propoſed 
che neutrality of Hanover, in Me 


rear 1757, but his late majelty re- 


fiſed the propoſition, and ſent his 
fon, the duke of Cumberland, in- 
o his German dominions, who, 
at the head of an army compoſed 
entirely of Germans, was ordered 
to oppoſe the march of the forces, 
which France, in purſuance of her 
engagements, ſhould ſend to her al- 
lies, who were attacked in their do- 
minions. | 


This army finiſhed the campaign 


of 1757, with the capitulation of 
Cloſter-Seven, to which the duke 
of Cumberland conſented: but the 


Engliſn, notwithſtanding, broke 


thi; capitulation within a few 
montas, upon a pretence that the 
army which capitulated belonged to 
tue elector; but that the army which 
broke the capitulation, though it 
was the fame army, was from that 
tim: to be conſidered as belonging 
to the king of Ungland“; thus the 
army commanded by prince Ferdi 
nand is become an Engliſh army: 
the elector of Hanover, the duke 
oi Biulwick, and the landgrave of 
Heſle, their forces and their coun- 
nes have been blended together 
in the cauſe of England, ſo that 
the hoſtilities in Weltphalia, and 
over Saxony, have had, ard ſtill 
hure the fame object as the hoſtili- 
nes in America, Afia, and Africa, 
"Iz, tne dilputes concerning the li- 
mits of Acadia and Canada. 
France being from this time 


1255] 


obliged to ſupport a war both by 


ſea and land againft England, has 
afforded no farther ſuccour of 
troops to her allies to carry on the 
war, but has only undertaken to 


preſerve for the empreſs queen, 
the places on the Lower Rhine, 
which were conquered from the 
king of Prufiia in her name. The 


war in Weſtphalia, thereiore, 1s 


not carried on for the intereſt of 
the allies of France, but is purely 
Engliſh, and is carried on only be- 
cauſe the army of England in that 
part, defends the poſſeſſions of En- 
g'and, and her allies, | 

'Thus, the war of France with 


England, is, in its origin, diftinct 


from the war of the empreſs with 
Pruſſia; yer, there is now a con- 
nection between the two wars, ari- 
ſing from the common engagement 
between France and Auſtria, not to 
make a ſeparate peace with the 
common enemy, but by mutual 
conſent, This engagement was ab- 
ſolutely neceflary for the ſecurity 
both of Auſtria and France, for it 
would be dangerous to France for 
the king of Pruſſia to join his for- 
ces with thoſe of prince Ferdinand 
againſt her, and to the empreſs for 
theſe forces to join agalnſt her, and 
the princes of the empire in allt- 
ance with France. 

The year 1758 produced no e- 
vent which might give room ſor a 
negotiation of peace, yet France 
made uſe of the mediation of Yen- 
mark, to inform England of her 
perſcverance in the pacific diſpoſi- 
tion which ſhe had before diſco- 
vered, but the anſwer of England 
was haughty and negative, and de- 
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ſtroyed 
tion. NE 

In 1759, the courts of London 
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and Berlin tranſmitted a declaration 


from the Hague, to the miniſters of 
France, Vienna, and Ruſſia, im- 
porting, that to put a ſtop to the 
calamities of war, they were ready 
to ſend plenipotentiaries to treat of 
peace wherever it ſhould be judged 
moſt convenient“, with thoſe whom 
the belligerent powers ſhould au- 
thoriſe on their fide. 

This declaration made no men- 
tion either of Sweden, or the king 
of Poland, eleQor of Saxony, two 
powers who were principally inte- 
reſted in the war, and France was 
obliged to wait an anſwer from Pe- 
tersburgh, in order to tranſmit in 
common, a counter - declaration, 
which the diſtance between the 
countries, neceſſarily delayed long 
than France could have wiſhed. At 
length it was tranfmitted to the fol- 

lowing effect : | | 

«© That Spain having offered her 
«* mediation, with reſpe& to the 
* war between France and Eng- 
<* land, and that' war having no- 
e thing in common with the war 
4% between Ruſſia, Auſtria, and her 
te allies, and the king of Pruſſia, 
< France is ready to treat with 
„England fo far as ſhe herſelf is 
* concerned, thro' the good offices 
% of Spain. | 

„That with reſpe& to the war, 
„ which directly concerns Pruſſia, 
46 1t is declared, by France, Auſtrie, 
« anc Ruſſia, that they are diſpoſed 
* to concur in appointing a con- 
« greſs; bat as they cannot enter 
„into any engagement relative to 
<« peace, without their allies, it will 


* 


* See this declaration, Vol. ii. 


all hopes of a negotia- 
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be neceſſary that England an! 

Pruſſia, ſhould invite to the cot. 
greſs, all the powers at war wil 

Pruſſia, particularly the king of 

** Sweden, and the king of Þq. 

40 And.” N 

To this counter-declaration, Eng. 

land and Pruſſia never made any re. 

ply. As in this declaration, France 


ſeparated her war with England, 


wherever carried on, from the wa 
in Saxony and Sileſia, and as Span 
bad offered her good cffices, fhe 


hoped a ſeparate peace might be 
negotiated at London; ſhe there. 


fore directed the count de Aﬀey, 
her ambaſſador at the Hague, 1 
confer with Gen. Yorke, England“ 


_ envoy extraordinary, on the ſubjed: 


they did accordingly confer, but 
their conferences proved, that Eng- 
land was averſe to an accommods- 
tion. | | | 
France, however, was not yet dil 


couraged, but, in 1761, declared 
her pacific inclinations to her allies, 


and finding them willing to concur 
in any meaſures for peace, all the 
confederate powers agreed to trank- 
mit a declaration to London, of the 
following purport : 

That France, Auſtria, Ruſis, 
Sweden, and Poland, had una 


mouſly agreed to invite England and 


Pruſſia, to a negotiation for peace, 


and accordingly propoſed a congrel 
at Aupſburg, or any other piace i 
Germany, that England and Pruſſa 
might deem more conver.ient ; ate 
declared they had already made 
choice of plenipotentiaries, in ex- 
pectation that England and Pruſa 
would do the ſame.“ 
But as great delay and perplexit 
were foreſeen at a congreſs, Where 


the 
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ve intereſts of America were to be 
treated at the ſame time with thoſe 
of Raſha, Auſtria, Sweden, Saxony, 
and Pruffia, France preſſed for a 
ſeparation of the two wars, by a 
ſeparate memorial, accompanied by 


letter from the duke de Choiſeul 


o Mr. Pitt. 5 3 NN 

In the letter, the duke only men- 
tions the genera! pacike diſpoſitions 
of France and her allies. In the 
memorial, France propoſes to agree 
with England, that, with reſpect to 
the particular war between them, 
the two crowns ſhall remain in poſ- 
ſefion of what they have conquer- 
ed from each otker; and that the 
ſitaation in which they ſhall ſtand on 
the 1 of September 1761, in the 
Ext Indies; on the 1ſt of July 1761, 
in the Weſt Indies, and Africa; and 


| ca the 1ſt of May following in Eu- 


rope, ſha!l be the poſition that ſhall 
ſerve as a baſis to the treaty which 
may b2 negotiated between the two 
powers. But that nevertheleſs, as 
England may think theſe periods or 
eeuc has lo near or too diflant, France 
wil enter into a negotiation when the 
intention of England ſhall be known. 
Thefe pieces were dated March 
2b, 2nd England had then conquer- 
ed from France, Cape Breton, all 
Canada, Guadaloupe, Marigalante, 
Goree, and Senegal: what had 
been done in Aſia was not known, 
and the expedition againſt Belleiſle 
had not taken place, 1 
France had conquered Minorca, 
tad repaired ſome part of Punkirk, 
ad m Germany was in poſſeſſion of 
Zan, the landgraviate of Heſſe, 
and the town of Gottingen in the 
tiecorate of Hanover; but was not 
ikely to keep poſſeſſion either of 


elfe or Gottingen till the iſt of 


may, 


Weſel and Gueldres, could not 


| Ol. . 
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be comprized in the offer of uti 
poſſſidetis, becauſe they, with the do- 
pendent countries, belonged to the 
eee 
All Europe was aſtoniſhed at the 


ſacrifices which France was diſpoſed 


to make to England; France was 
reproached by her friends, and no 
ohe doubted but that England 
would prefer the quiet poſſeſſion of 
her conqueſts, and the repoſe of her 


allies in Germany, to the continua- 


tion of the war. | 

Tn an anſwer from Mr. Pitt, to 
the duke de Choiſeul's letter, and 
in a memorial dated April 8, 1761, 
on the part of England in anſwer 
to that of France, the terms pro- 


poſed by the letter and memorial 


are agreed to, except that nothing 
is expreſsly ſaid with reſpect to the 
epochas, only that no epocha can 


be fixed for the day of ſigning the 


treaty, and that in Mr. Pitt's letter, 
there is an unneceſſary declaration, 
that England will not deſert Pruſſia. 
It is alſo propoſed in the memorial, 
that a French miniſter be ſent to 
London. e Lee 
In an anſwer from the duke de 
Choiſeul to Mr. Pitt, dated April 
19, he ſays, France has appointed 
the count de Choiſeul, her ambaſ- 


ſador at Augsburg, and that he is 


to repair thither in July; that 
France will alſo fulfill her engage- 
ments with her allies, and that it 
being thought expedient to prevent 
delay and miſunderſtanding, by 
fully explaining the intentions of 
the powers previous to the congreſs, 
France has explained her intentions 
by a memorial, accompanying this 
letter. | 5 
In the memorial, dated alſo April 
19. France declares, that though in 
a former memorial, ſhe mentions 
the wars as diſtinct, yet ſhe did not 
[S |] mean 
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mean that the peace of Germany 
could take place, without adjuſting 
the difference between France and 
England, and expreſſes her confi- 


_ dence, that her allies will make 
neither peace nor treaty without her 
_ conſent ; obſerving, that ſhe meant 
only to ſeparate the tn of the 
two wars. She obſerves, alſo, that 


the baſis of her propoſition for the 
ſlatu quo is neceſſarily connected 
with the epochas propoſed, becauſe 


if the epochas are diſtant, ſuch events 


may happen as may make it impoſ- 
{ible to acquieſce in the 271 poſſedetis. 


France, therefore, recalls the whole 
propoſition, 1f England rejeQs the 


epochas annexed to it. France alſo 


hopes England will ſend a miniſter 


„ -- 5: 
Mr. Pitt, in his anſwer to the 


| danke, dated the 28th of April, ac- 


quaints him that England had no- 
minated the earl of Egremont, lord 
viſcount Stormont, and Sir Joſeph 
Vorke, her ambaſſadors at the con- 


greſs; and that they were to repair 
to Augſburg in July. 


In the memorial accompanying 


this letter, and of the ſame dite 
France is acquainted that Mr. $tar. 
ley will be ſent to her when M 
Buſſy comes to England; and it i 
obſerved, that.the baſis of the pro- 
poſition, ati paſſidetis, made by 
France, is not neceſſarily conneded 
with the epochas, or periods pre 
poſed, becauſe France, in the {ame 
memorial in which the propoſition 
is made, offers to negotiate about 
thoſe very periods in theſe words: 
“ Nevertheleſs, as England may 
* think that the propo/ed periods ar 
too near, or too diſtant, France 
* will enter into a negotiation on 
that point when the intentions of 
* England ſhall be known. *” The 
memorial, therefore, contains an of- 
fer to treat about theſe epochas, and 
other matters relative to a peace. 

After ſome neceſſary forms bad 
been ſettled, M. Buſſy ſet out for 
England, and Mr. Stanley fo 
France, and both arrived in due 
time. „„ 

The allies of France, though ur- 
eaſy at this meaſure, did not ob- 


ſtruct it. | 


Of this memorial the author of the hiſtorical account ſays, that it contains 


arguments with reſpect to the epochas, which are far from being juſt, becaule 
| fays he, though France did offer to negotiate, with reſpect to the epochas, yet 


it is certain, that the propoſition of 72 poſſidetts was connected with thele epo- 
chas, whether the courts agreed they ſhould be diſtant or near, and that if they 
could not agree concerning the epochas, the propoſition of uti pofſidetis dropped 
with the negotiation : but it is eaſy to ſee that this is a difingenuous quibble ; i 
is true, that if the epochas could not be agreed upon, the propoſition 11 poſſudets 
dropped, but it is not true that the agreement of England to the epochas 
uod propoſed by France, was made the baſis of that propoſition, for if that had 
been the caſe, the alteration or confirmation of theſe epochas would not hae 
been referred to à negotiation; the argument, ſtripped of French chichane, and 
exhibited in plain Engliſh, is this: | 85 
The baſis of the propoſition ati poſſidetis, is certain epochas to be agreed vpon 
by the two powers in a future negotiation. | | | 
September, July, and May, are epochas mentioned by France, and fubmit- 
ted to a future negotiation. | 
Therefore the epochas September, July, and May, are the baſis of the p!o- 
poſitions ut! poſſidetis, | 1 
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M. Buſſy's inſtructions were in 
ſubſtance as follows: : 
it. To demand whether the pe- 


nods annexed to the propoſition of 


ati quo, are accepted, if not, what 
others were propoſed. 
zd. To declare that the war of 
France with England was diſtin 
from that of Auſtria with Pruſſia; 


| conſequently that, except Weſel and 
Gueldres which belonged to the 


empreſs, France was at liberty to 
evacuate Gottingen, Heſſe, and the 
county of Hanau, but that this eva- 
cuation was to depend on two con- 
ditions, 1ſt. That England ſhould 
gire ſecurity that the army of prince 
Ferdinand ſhould be disbanded, and 
not ſerve againſt the allies. 2d: 
| That England ſhould agree to ſome 
reſtitution which ſhould be judged 
reaſonable as an equivalent for ſuch 
evacuation. 


Mr, Stanley, at his firſt confe- 


rence after his arrival in France, de- 


clared, in the name of his court, 
that England would ſupport her al- 
lies with efficacy and good faith, 
The French miniſter anſwered him 
in a manner equally conciſe, that 


France would alſo fulfill her engage- 


ments with her allies ; but that as 
the peace between the empfeſs 
queen and Pruſſia was to be nego- 
tated at Augsburg, the differences 
between thoſe powers was not the 


lubje& on which the French and 


Engliſh miniſters had been recipro- 
cally diſpatched. | 


in diſcuſſing the propoſed epochas, 
but the Engliſh miniſter both at 
London and Paris, eluded giving a 
poſitive anſwer. | Fi 

And England reſolved on the en- 
terprize againſt Belleiſle, after the 
memorial of France, dated March, 
in which the epochas were men— 


ceſs from that expedition retarded 


a categorical anſwer relating to 


them. 


| Belleiſle, at length, was taken, 
and then Mr. Pitt gave M. Buſſy 


a memorial, in which he fixes the 
epochas two months later than thoſe 
propoſed by France, viz. the firſt of 
July, September, aud November 


following, and agrees that all ſub-. 


ſequent conqueſts ſhall be imme- 


diately reſtored ; but obſerves that 


as all epochas, which have no re- 
ference to the ſigning of ſomething 
obligatory, are vain and illufive, 
England agrees to theſe only upon 
condition: iſt. That whatever ſhall 
be adjuſted between the two crowns 


of England and France, relative to 


their particular war, ſhall be made 


obligatary and concluſive, indepen- 
dent of the negotiations at Augſ- 
burg, for terminating the diſputes 


of Germany. | 
_.2dly. That a definitive treaty be 
ſigned before the firſt of next Au- 
guſt : what relates to prizes at ſea, 
to Belleiſle, and to compenſations, 
is referred to future negotiations. 
The firſt of theſe conditions is 
contrary to the memorial of France, 
dated the 26th of March, which 
begins with this expreſſion, “ The 
* moſt chriſtian king is deſirous, 


« that the particular peace of 
“France with England, ſhould be 


united with the general peace of 


Europe. 
The ſubſequent conferences paſſed 


The ſecond was very difficult, as 
the war extended over the four 
quariers of the globe, and as it was 
not known to France till the end 
of June. CE 
To this memorial of England, 
France returned no ſpecific anſwer, 
bat verbally acquicksd as far as 
poſſible to the ſecond condition, and, 
| 1 & YR with 
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tioned ; and the expectation of ſuc- | 
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quired the conſent of Auſtria to con- 


clude a ſeparate peace with Eng- 
- land. 8 | 


Auſtria, to oblige France, con- 
ſented, upon condition that, in the 
ſeparate accommodation, nothing 
ſhould be. ſtipulated contrary to her 
intereſts, | | 


France then ordered a memorial 


to be prepared, including ſpecific 


propoſitions for compenſations, tho? 
England ſhould firſt have explained 


herſelf on that head, as France 
made the firit propoſition of uti po/- 
'The epochas were not yet 
ſettled. _ | | 

The propoſitions, or ſchemes of 
a treaty exhibited by France, were 
in ſubſtance as follows, dated July 
be 5 
yg France cedes and guaranties 
all Canada to England for ever, 
upon four conditions: 1ſt. That the 
religion of Rome may be publickly 
profeſſed and exerciſed there. 2dly. 


That the French may retire. to 
French colonies with their effects, 


and have means of tranſportation 
procured by the Engliſh as cheap 
as poſſible. 34ly. That the limits 
of Canada and Louiſiana be finally 
ſettled ; and, 4thly. That the French 


mall have the liberty to fiſi and dry 


cod on the banks of Newfound- 


land, and as a neceſſary ſhelter to 


their veſſels, ſnall have Cape Bre- 


ton as an entire ſovereignty, a value 


to be fixed on this reſtitution, and 
France not to erect any fortifica- 
tion. | ER] 
IT. France ſhall reftore Minorca 


as when taken. | 


III. England ſhall reſtore Gua- 
daloupe and Marigalante. 2 

IV. Two of the neuter iſlands, 
Dominica and St. Vincent, to re- 


main as by treaty of 1660. St. 
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wich regard to the firſt, France re- Lucia and Tobago referred to a pe. 


gotiation, whether to remain ney. 
ter, or to be potiefſed by England, 
ſaving always the right of a thing 
power. + 

V. The treaty concluded between 


Godeheu and Saunders ſhall ben 


baſis for the eſtabliſhment of peace 
in Aſia. F OS 
VI. England ſhall either reſtore 


Goree or Senegal, which ſhe pleaſes, 


one being neceſſary to France for 
Negroes, and it being no advan- 
tape to England to have both. 
VII. Belleifle ſhall be reſtored. 
VIII. In conſideration thereof, 
France will evacuate Hefle, and 
Hanau, the evacuation to be pre- 


ceded by a ſuſpenſion of arms be- 


tween England and France, in all 
parts of the world, to take place 
on the day when the preliminaries 
are ratified. 55 

IX. But, after this ſuſpenſion, 
neither ſhall England afſilt Pruila, 
nor France Auflria, with any pat 
of their forces; France, however, 
cannot evacuate the countries which 
have been conquered, and are fil 
governed in the name of the em- 
preſs queen, without her conſent, 

X. If any farther conqueſt ſhall 
be any where made before the exc- 
cution of the treaty, it ſhall be re 
ſtored without recompence. 

XI. The captures made at {et 
by England before the declaration 
of war, except king's ſhips, to be 
reſtored, or recompence made for 
them, they having been conttar 
to the law of nations. | 

XII. France will guarantee the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, if deſired. 

XIII. Priſoners on both ſides {ent 
home without ranſom. | 

This ſketch of a treaty was ac. 
companied with a private memorial, 
in which France propoſes, that 


England 


Tugland ſhall terminate her diffe- 
rences with Spain, and invite her to 


guaranty the new treaty, and ex- 


preſſes her fears that theſe diffe- 
rences will otherwiſe occaſion a freſh 
war both in Europe and America, 
by which France will be affected. 
France having obtained the con- 
{ent of the empreſs queen, for a ſe- 
parate peace, and to ſtipulate that 
the would, after ſuch peace, yield 
her no further ſuccours, M. Buſſy, 


ina note to Mr, Pitt, acquainted 


him, that this conſent ha been ob- 
tained under two conditions: 

1ſt, That the empreſs ſhould keep 
polſeſſion of the countries belonging 
to the king of Pruſſia. 


2dly. That England would afford 


him no ſaccour. 


France thought it juſt and advan- 
tzzeovs, both zo herſelf and Eng- 


land, thus wholly and abſolutely 
to withdraw ſrom the war in Ger- 
many, and to ſecure the intended 
peace againſt a new war, which the 
complaints of Spain might kindle, 
and, in which France would be o- 
ped to take part, by propoſing to 
adjaſt the differences between Eng- 
and and Spain, and invite Spain as 
guarantee, eſpecially as Spain had 


before offered to act as mediater 


between the two crowns. 

On the 23d of July all theſe 
pieces were laid before Mr. Pitt, 
who, in a conference, at the ſame 
time, diſcovered a perſonal oppo- 
ution to peace; refuſed to agree to 
any of the articles of the memorial 
o propoſitions; entered very little 
into the motives of his oppoſition ; 
expatiated with ſome warmth on 
the memorial relating to Spain; re- 


ted the note which concerned the 


3 . o . . 
allies in Germany with diſdain, and 
concluded with ſaying that he would 
hs the directions of the king his 
Ia; er. | Y 
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In conſequence of this, having 


261 


returned the memorials concerning 
Spain, and Germany, to M. Buſſy, 
he wrote him the following letter, 


It is my duty to declare farther 


dated July 24. 


F $9 
* Having explained myſelf in 


our conference yeſterday, with re- 
ſpe& to certain engagements of 


France with Spain, relative to the 
diſputes of the latter crown with 
Great Britain, of which your 


court never informed us, but at 
the very inſlant of making, as ſhe 


has done, her firſt propoſitions 
for the ſeparate peace of the two 
crowns; and as you have deſired, 
for the ſake of greater punctua- 
lity, to take a note of what paſſed 


between us upon ſo weighty a 


ſubject, I here repeat, Sir, by his 
majeſty's order, the ſame decla- 


ration, word for word, which I 


made to you yeſterday, and again 
anticipate you with reſpect to the 
moſt ſincere ſentiments of friend- 
ſhip, and real regard on the part 
of his majeſty toward the Catholic 
king, in every particular con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon and juſtice. 


to you in plain terms, in the name 
of his majeſty, that he will not 
ſuffer the diſputes with Spain to 
be blended, in any manner what- 


ever, in the negotiation of peace 
between the two crowns; to 
which I muſt add, that it will be 
conſidered as an affront to his 
majeſty's dignity, and as a thing 


incompatible with the fincerity of 
the negotiation, to make farther 
mention of ſuch a circumſtance. 

Moreover, it is expected that 


France will not, at any time, pre- 


ſame a right of intermeddling in 
ſuch diſputes between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain. ä 
[S] 3 Theſe 
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* Theſe conſiderations, ſo juſt 
and indiſpenſible, have deter- 
mined his majeſty to order me to 
return you the memorial, which 
occaſions this, as wholly inad- 
miſſible. | | 


R WM M «a 6A 


© I likewiſe return you, Sir, as 


totally inadmiſſible, the memorial 
relative to the king of Pruſſia, as 
implying an attempt upon the 
honour of Great Britain, and the 


will always fulfill his engagements 
with his allies. —T have the honour 
to be, Cc.“ Signed, Pirr. 
The ſtile of this letter, and the 


manner of returning the memori- 
als, do not bear the marks of a 


conciliating temper; and the fol- 
lowing anſwer to the memorial of 


propoſitions, are analogous to the 


letter. The anſwer is dated the 
29th of July, and is in ſubſtance 
W 

1. England will never recede 
from her claim of the total and un- 
conditional ceſſion of all Canada, 
and its appurtenances, nor ever 


relax with regard to the full ceſſion 


of Cape Breton and all other iſlands 
in the gulph or river of St. Law- 


rence, with the right of fiſning in- 


ſeparable from the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe coaſts, 
ſtreights that lead to them. 

2, It can never be allowed, that 
whatever does not belong to Cana- 
da, ſhall appertain to Louiſiana, 


' nor that the boundaries of Louiſi— 


ana ſnhäll extend to Virginia, or the 
Britiſh poſſeſſions on the Ohio; it 
not being proper that the interme- 
diate countries, which form the 
true barrier, ſhould be directly or 
indirectly ceded to France, even 
admitting them to belopg to Loui- 
ſiana. 
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lege granted to France by that trea. 


fidelity with which his majeſty 


belonging to Pruſſia, as to the elec- 


and the canals or tlement of affairs there muſt be leſt 


3. Both Senegal and Goree fy] 
be ceded to England. 

4. Dunkirk ſhall be reduced ty 
the conditions in which it ought to 
have been put after the treaty of 
Utrecht ; without, this, no peace 
can be concluded, and upon this 
condition only England will con. 
ſider of the reſtitution of the privi. 


ty under certain reſtrictions, to fi 
and dry fiſh on part of the banks of 
Newfoundland. E 
5, England will conſent to a 
eqral partition of the four neuter 
iſlands. : 5 

6. The iſland of Minorca ſhall 
be reſtored. 

7. And all that France has con- 
quered from the allies of England 
in Germany, as well the territories 


torate of Hanover. | 
8. England will ſurrender Belle. 
iſle, Guadaloupe, and Mariga- 
lante. 5 ©, 
'9. The treaty between Saunders 
and Godeheu cannot be admitted 
as the baſis for the eſtabliſhment of 
a peace in Aſia, becauſe the ſtate of 
affairs there is now much changed 
by the final reduction of all the 
French ſettlements. The final fet- 


to the Eaſt India companies of the 
two nations, conſiſtent with the ge- 
neral intentions of their ſovereign. 
10. The demand of reſtitutionof 
captures before the war, cannot be 
admitted, for it is not founded on 
any particular convention, nor jet 
reſulting from the law of nations; 
for the right of hoſtilities does net 
reſult from a formal declaration of 
war, but from the hoſtilities which 
the aggreſſor firſt offered. 

10. The ſolemn treaties of Bal. 


{act 
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inconſiſtent ; by the 7th, England 


gadt and the Barrier, and the ex- 
eſs condition of the ceſſion of the 
Low Countries, will not allow 
France to keep poſſeſſion of Oſtend 
and Nieuport, they muſt therefore 
de immediately evacuated; no re- 
titution on the part of England can 
| take place till this is done, nor can 
any convention be ſet on foot for 
| ſettling affairs in the Eaſt Indies. 

12. The ceſſation of arms ſhall 
take place on the ratification of the 
preliminaries or definitive treaty. 

13. England having from the firſt 
| overtures declared, that in caſe of 
a ſeparate peace with France, ſhe 
would, as an auxiliary, continue to 
aſſiſt Pruſſia with efficacy and good 
faith, to accompliſh a general paci- 
fication in Germany, Great Britain 
and France ſhall both be free to ſup- 
port their allies in the conteſt for 
Sileſia. LENS 

14. The priſoners ſhall be releaſ- 


ed in the uſual manner, ſaving the 


terms that may ſubſiſt by ſome car- 
tel or convention. 


Such 1s the ſketch of a treaty on 


the part of England. 

The firſt article deprives France 
of the liberty of fiſhing for cod, 
and this 1s reſtored but in part, and 
under certain reſtrictions, not ex- 
plained by the 4th, which requires 
the demolition of Dunkirk. 

The ſecond looks as if England 
intended not only to keep poſſeſſion 


of all Canada, but to make herſelf 


miſtreſs of the neutral countries be- 
tween Canada and Louihana, to be 
nearer at hand to invade Louiſiana 
when ſhe ſhould think proper. 

The third totally deprives France 
of all ſettlement in Africa for the 
negroe trade. | 

The ninth annihilates the French 
aſt India company. 

The 7th and 13th ſeem to be 


propoſes that France ſhall evacuate 
Germany; by the 1 3th, it is agreed, 


that the two crowns ſhall ſupport 


their allies there. 


Theſe anſwers, and all others 
that have been made by England, 
during the negotiation, plainly ſhew ) 
that ſhe is averſe to all reconcilia- 
tion, and the articles which declare 


the advantages ſhe would ſecure, 


are clear, deciſive, and even dicta- 
| torial ; thoſe which concern France 


are obſcure, and ſubject to various 
conſtructions, | SEES 
Yet France, unwilling to break 
the negotiation, ordered a reply to 
be made in the form of an ultima- 
tum, to the following effet: _ 


1. France conſents to cede Ca- 


nada in the moſt extenſive manner, 
but inſiſts on the conditions, as to 
the religion and removal of her 
ſubjects; ſhe will maintain her im- 
memorial right of fiſhing in the 
gulph of Sts Lawrence, and drying 
fiſh on the banks of Newfoundland, 
as agreed by the treaty of Utrecht; 
but this would be vain without ſhe]- 
ter for the veſſels; France therefore 
propoſes the reftitution of Cape 
Breton, or the iſle of St. John, or 
ſuch other port without forification 
in the gulph, or within reach of it, 
as may anſwer that purpoſe. 

2. France has not affirmed that 
all that does not belong to Canada 


belongs to Louiſiana, but demands 


that all the intermediate nations be 
conſidered as neutral, independent 
on the ſovereignty of both crowns, 
and a barrier between them; if the 
Engliſh miniſter had attended to 
M. Buſly's inſtructions, he would 
have ſeen that in this particular, 
France agreed with England. 

3. As to Goree and Senegal; if 
Senegal cannot be ſafely enjoyed 
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without Goree, England will make 
on great ſacrifice in reſtoring Sene- 
gal, if at the ſame time ſhe keeps 
Goree; but as Mr. Stanley acquaint- 
ed the duke de Choiſeul, that ſome 
expedient might be found with re. 
ſpe& to this article, France leaves it 


to a negotiation. 


4 By the treaty of Utrecht, the 
ceſſion of Newfoundland by France 
to England, and not the demolition 


of Dunkirk, is the compenſation for 


liberty to dry fiſh on the banks of 
Newfoundland, yet France is wil- 


ling to negotiate on the ſtate of 
 Punkirk, ſoon as a convenient port 


ſhall be agreed upon, within, or 


within reach of the gulph of St. 


Lawrence, to be ceded to France as 

a ſhelter for her fiſhing veſſels. 

5. France conſents to the parti- 

tion of the Antilles, ſaving always 

the right of a third power. _ 
6. England offers Belleiſle for 

Minorca, conſequently ſuppoſes 


them equivalent, but France does 


not think them equivalent; there- 
fore, England may retain Belleiſie, 
and France, Minorca. | 

7. France will evacuate all her 
conqueſts in Germany, fince the 
breach of the treaty of Cloſter-Se- 
ven, which are connected with the 


Britiſh war, and may be ſeparated 


from the war between Auſtria and 
Pruſſia, in conſideration, that Eng- 
land ſhall reſtore Guadaioupe and 
Marigalante, but cannot ſurrender 
any place held in the right of the 
empreſs, queen, without her con- 
ſent, and this, therefore, ought to 
be referred to the congreſs at Augie 
burg. | 


8 Frapce will accept Guadaloupe 


and Marigalant- on the above con- 


ditions. | 
9. France agrees to England” 


— 
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Indies, tho' France has fulfije e 
conditions of the treaty of Godeben 
and Saunders, and England hy 
MO: 5 | 

10. France inſiſts on reſtitution, 
or amends, for the captures beſor 
war was declared. 

11. The empreſs queen eric; 
full ſovereignty in Oſtend and Niel. 


port; France only lent her forces i 


ſecure them for her ally. England 
bas no right to impoſe laws on Abl. 


tria and France, contrary to their 


wills, who do not violate the tres. 
tiesof Auſtria with Holland; France, 
however, never intended to kee 
theſe places after a peace, 

12. France agrees to the ceſſation 
of arms, as propoſed. 

13. As England has declared, 


that after ſhe has made a ſeparats 


peace with France, ſhe will ſtill u. 


gorouſly and faithfully aflilt ker 


ally: ſo France alſo, declares, thut 
ſhe will alſo, in the like caſe, vigo- 
ronſly and ſaithfully aſſiſt her alles, 
But if England will agree not to 
ſupport the king of Pruſſia, France 
will agree not to ſupport his enc- 
mics. The propoſition of leaving 
France atliberty to fend forces into 
Sileſia, is unfavourable to the em- 
preſs queen, therefore, inadmil- 


ſible. | | 


14. France agrees to the articles 
ſor reſtoring priſoners. 

This memorial was accompanied 
with an anſwer by M. Buſſy, to Ms. 
Pitt's letter, in which he ſays, that 
what related to Spain in the private 
memorial, was well meant, that i 


contained neither menace, nor ot. 


fer of mediation. That the king 


his mailer, refers himſelf to Spalt, 
for the manner in which it was Je. 
ceived and remitted, but cnarge® 
kim to declare, that ſo long 3 
Spain ſhall approve of it, de WH 
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interſere with the intereſts of that 
crown, nene any re- 
pulſe from the power that oppoſes 
his good ofices. That as to the 
note, relating to the conditions, on 
which Auſtria conſented to a ſepa- 
rae peace between Enpland and 
France, Bully is ordered, by his 
king, to declare, that he will rather 
ſacrifice all the power that God has 
iven him, than conclude any thing 
ai his enemies, that may hurt his 
friends, and impeach the integrity 
in which he glories. He expreſſes, 
alſo, the aſtoniſhment of his court, 
at the ſtile of Mr. Pitt's letter, and 
the tenor of the propoſitions; that, 
however, for the ſake of peace, 
France is willing to forget the im- 
perative ſtile, ſo unfit for negotia- 
tion, and to do every thing reaſon- 
able and juſt, to bring the negotia- 
tion to a happy i ine. 
4; the memorial concerning 
Spain was reſented by the British 
miniſtry, Spain ordered her ambaſ- 


dor here, to explain it to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


That it was intended with great 


integrity, merely to make the peace 
irm and laſting, that if the king of 
Spain had any other view, he wauld 
ta e given hk full ſcope to his great- 
neſs, and have ſpoken for kim ſelf, 
es became his dignity, and that he 
is ellonihed to hear that England 
5 the memorial in a light diffe- 
nt from that in which it was in- 
ended, and hopes ſhe will concur, 
w every iendly view, for eſlabliſu- 
inga general and laſting tranquility. 
th Duſſy received orders, to 


tree upon the limits of Canada and 


ae 2, according to the Eugliſh 
map, though uufavourable to 
ance, to conſent to the ceſſion 
required by England, with reſpect 


We " Or 
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to Africa, provided the exportation 
of negroes, might by ſome ſafe and 
ealy expedient, be confirmed to 
France, and to ſacrifice Dankirk to 
the right of fiſking in the gulph of 
St. Lawrence. But he was direct- 
cd to preſent a memorial, urging 
many reaſons lor the reſtitution of 
the captures made belore the war, 
to repreſent in its fell force, the 
benefit that would ariſe, both to 
France and England, from the total 


deſertion of the war in Germany“, 


and if England ſhould refuſe the 
conditions, now offen red as an ultima- 
tum, to wait for farther inſtructions. 

The ultimatum arrived in Lon- 
don Auguft g. M Buſty ſoon after 
wrote to WIr. Pitt, and in his aniwer, 
dated Auguſt 15, ſays, that, as to 
the ſtile ot the ultimatum and letter, 
the king his maſter adheres both to 


the form and ſubſtance of them, he 


laments that pcace appears by the 


propoſals and conduct of France to 


be far diſtant, and retoris ſome 
charges of eluſion and delay. 

M. Buffy, and Mr. Pitt however, 
had a conference on the two ulti- 
matums jointly, aud on the zoth of 


Auguſt an anſwer to the French ul- 


timatum was 2 in which 


the French propoſitions are agreed 


to, except in the following parti- 
culars : 

1. The limits of Louiſiana, as 
drawn in a note from NM. Buſſy to 


Mr. Pitt, dated i 8thof Auguſt, can- 


not be admitted, becauſe then, in 
one part, include valt countries, 
which Vaudreuil yielded to Eng- 
land, under the deicription of Ca- 
nada; and, in another, extenſive 
countries, and numerous nations, 
who have been always reputed to 
be under the protection of England. 

2. The French that remove from 
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Canada, ſhall remove within a 
. N 

3. England will grant to France 
the iſle of St. Pierre, with its port, 
as a ſhelter for her fiſhing boats, 
provided the French do not fiſh on 
any part of the coaſt belonging to 


England, that they erect no forti- 
fication, nor keep troops there, that 
the veſſels of no other nation ſhall 


be ſuffered to partake of the con- 


veniency, that an Engliſh commiſ- 


fary ſhall reſide there, 

4. England inſiſts on the reſtitu- 
tion and evacuation of all the con- 
queſts made by France over her 
allies, particularly of Weſel, and 


te territories of the king of Pruſſia. 


5. England is inflexible in her 


reſolution to ſuccour Pruſſia as an 


auxiliary, and agrees, that France 
ſhall ſuccour her allies in their par- 


ticular conteſt for Silefia. 
6. England refuſes reſtitution of 
_ captures before the war. 


5. England inſiſts on the evacua- 
tion of Oſtend and Nieuport. 
Mr. Stanley, in conferences with 


the duke de Choiſeul, on the ſub- 


ject of theſe differences, appeared to 


be confined to the letter of the an- 


ſwers, therefore, no difficulty could 
be obviated, or obſcurity cleared 


up. France, for this reaſon, ſent a 
new memorial to England, as a final 


anſwer, the gth of September. 
The difference between the pro- 


poſitions contained in this memo- 


rial, and the requiſitions of Eng- 


land in her anſwer to the French 


ultimatum, are theſe : | 
That the French, who remove 


from Canada, may have eighteen 


months inſtead of twelve. 

That with reſpec to the limits of 
Louiſiana, the ſavage nations which 
lie between the lakes and the Mil- 
11{:ppt, and within the line traced 
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_ out, ſhall be neuter, under the 
tection of France; thoſe Withoutthe 


line, ſhall be neuter, under the p. 
tection of England; the Enpli 


traders ſhall not go beyond the ine 


but the Indians ſhall uſe their x. 


cuſtomed liberty. 


France requires the guaranty o 
Anamabo and Akra, as a condition 
upon which ſhe will guaranty &. 


negal and Goree. 


France will demoliſh Dunkirk, 


except the trading port, which vil 


not receive a frigate, and the ei. 
nette, which is neceſſary to the 
health of the inhabitants. 

France will maintain a guard of 
50 men on St. Pierre, to inforce the 
polſee. | ; 

France cannot evacuate countries, 
which appertain to her ally, the 
empreſs queen. | 

France abides by the gth artide 
of her memorial of propoſitions 
and the 7th and 13th of her ultim: 
tum, in reply to all articles of Eng 
land's anſwer, which are diftinguiſt 
ed above by figure 4 and 5, bit 
will nevertheleſs treat of any fre 
propoſitions which England may 
make, if not contrary to engage. 
ments. 

France inſiſts on reſtitution af 
captures before the war. 
France, upon figning the prel: 
minary, will give a declaration ur- 
der her hand, that ſhe never in. 
tended to bring Oftend and Nie- 
port under her dominion. 

Upon the whole France offered: 

1ſt, To guaranty Canada t 
England, in the utmoſt extent fe 
required, : 

zdly, To demoliſh Dunkirk, po 
vided the right of fiſhing and di- 
ing fiſh on the banks of New- 
founeland, ſhould be confirmed ! 
hers. 


zh 
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zay, To reſtore Minorca for 
Guadaloupe and Marigalante. 
Adly, To evacuate Heſſe, Ha- 
120, and Gottingen, provided one 
ſettlement in Africa ſnould be gua- 
rantied to her. NL 
zaits in the Eaſt Indies to be treat- 
ed by the companies. And, 
| 6thly, To leave England in poſ- 
{fon of Belleiſle. Te 
However, upon receipt of the laſt 
| memorial of France, England with- 
ont any reply, recalled Mr. Stan- 
ley. 3 
Thus the negotiation was broken 
of, which France 1mputes to Eng- 
land's poſitive averſion to peace, 
whom ſhe charges with being leſs 
influenced by her real intereſts, and 
the preſervation of mankind, than 
nflated with her ſucceſſes, and gree- 
dy of the farther advantages ſhe has 
in view, The hiſtorical memorial 
concludes with the following pa- 
ngraph : 5 I 
Alt is with regret that the king 
inds himſelf obliged to continue an 
oppoſition by force to the progreſs 
of the ambitious deſigns of his ene- 
mies, and under an impoſſibility of 
procuring his people that repoſe 
which his majeſty wiſhed, for their 
welfare. The king truſts, that provi- 
dence will diſappoint thoſe vaſt pro- 
ects, which England ſcarce endea- 
vours to diſguiſe, and which threa- 
ten the ſecurity of every potentate. 
lis majeſty, invariable in his pacific 
Uſpoſitions, will be always ready to 
concur in every expedient which 
may be judged proper to re-eſtabliſh 
the public tranquility, and will make 
vo difficulty of ſacrificing, even his 
own intereſts, to the glory and con- 
arion of reſtoring peace to his 
&ingdom and to Europe.“ 
Signed, Le Pc de Cheiſew!, 
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:thly, To leave the ſetttement of 


lowing letter, which that 
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The French endeavouring through 
the whole of this negotiation, to 
prevail with us to agree, that both 
ſhould withdraw . their troops from 
Germany, and promiſe that neither 
ſide ſhould give aſſiſtance to their 
allies, in men, money, or any thing 
elfe, was extremely artful, as the 


king of France could privately aſſiſt 


Auftria with money, but the king 


of England could not aſſiſt Pruſſia 


with money without applying to his 
parliament ; and if England had 


withdrawn all aſſiſtance, and the king 


of Pruſſia had thereby been over- 
powered, thoſe that had aſſiſted him, 
at our deſire, might, perhaps, have 
been included 1n the ban of the 
empire. | 

Paris, Nov. 24. To quiet the 


minds of the people, and at the ſame 


time to juſtify M. Vaudreuil, it was 
thought proper to publiſh the fol- 
gentle- 
man wrote to the duke de Choiſeul, 
dated Cct. 30, 1761. | 
« My lord, e | 
I was aſtoniſhed to ſee, by the 
hiſtorical account of the memorial of 
the negotiations, between France and 
England, what I am. charged with 
by the Engliſh, with regard to the 
limits of Canada. As it is entirely 
falſe and groundleſs, I ſhall give 
your grace a true account of what 
paſſed between Mr. Amherſt and 
me on that head. 5 5 
When I capitulated, I traced out 
no limits whatever, and 1n all the 
meſſages that paſſed between the 
Engliſh general and me, I made ule 
of the word Canada only, Eight or 


ten days aſter the ſurrender of the 


country, he ſent an officer to me 
tor maps to inform him of the ex 
tent of the colony. I returned for 
anſwer, that J had none, my maps 
having been taken away with my 

| bag- 
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baggage at Quebec, in breach of 


the capitulation of that place; and 


the officer then ſhewing me a map, 


which he had in his hand, I told 
him the limits marked in it were 
not juſt, and verbally mentioned 


others, extending Lonuiſiana on one 


fide, to the carrying-place of the 


Miamis, which is the height of the 
lands, whoſe rivers run into the 
Ouabache; and on the other to the 


head of the river of the Illinois. 


What Thave the honour to tell 


vou, my lord, is ſtrictly true: I am 


not afraid that the Engliſh can pro- 
duce any proof of the contrary; 
for nothing paſſed in writing on 


this head, nor was any line drawn 


on any map. I take the firſt op- 
portanity to acquaint you with 
this, to prevent any further im- 
poſition. e | 


rr ** ln 


_— 


Memorial  prefented to the States Ge- 


neral, in regard io the Pelicite 
frigate, by the con! 4 Afiry, An¹ 
Saſſador of France. (Ste p. 08.) 
High and ag ty lords, 
| OUR high mightineſies 
have been informed of what 
paſſed on the 24th ult. with regar 
to the French frigate Felicite, which 
being purſued and attacked by three 
Englith ſhips of war, was forced to 


ſhelter herſelf by running on ſhore 


off 's Graveſande. 
It was before the eyes of a mol- 
titude of inhabitants of this country, 


whom curioſity carried to s'Grave- 
ſande, that the captain of the Eng- 


liſh frigate, the Richmond, be- 
haved on this occaſion, in an un- 
heard of manner. The captain of 
the French frigate being called to, 
to ſtrike, made anſwer, that he 
would ſurrender on no terms, as he 
counted apon the ſafe-guard of the 
neutrality. obſerved by your hiph 


REGISTER 


mightineſſes in the preſent 33 
Regardleſs of this declaration, wy 
in contempt of the moſt ſacred 
laws, the captain of the Richmond 
took poſſeſſion of the frigate, ate 
cannonading her in ſuch a many; 
that ſeveral of the balls came wp 
a great way in the Dowrs, He 
hoiſted Engliſh colours on boy! 
the Felicite, took away every thing 
that could be removed, deſtroyed 
the maſts and rigging which hi 
cannon had ſpared ; and finding he 
could no longer continue his ox: 
rages, with impunity, determined 
to ſet fire to the frigate, which wy 
done accordingly, 

Upon notice of this to the king 
my maſter of theſe things, his 
majeſty commanded me to af: your 
high mightineſſes, to procure hin 
reſtitution of the Felicite frigate 
with her cargo, and indemnikeation 
for the loſs which his majeſty and 
the owners have ſuſtained by thi; 


unjuſt violence of the Engliſh, 


Fiis majeſty is not only pet. 
ſuaded, that your high miphtineſles, 
ſenſible of what you owe to yon 
ſelves, and to the honour of tte 
republic, will require, from tie 
court of London, reparation not 
leſs authentic than juſt, for the in- 
ſalt offered to your ſoveretgity, 
and to your neutrality, and for the 
violation of your territory on thi 
occaſion : but his majeſty farther 
expects, from the equity and friend- 
ſhip of your high mightinelies 
that you will take efficacious mea- 
ſures in England to procure him due 
e,, 

T muſc not omit informing your 
high mightineſſes, that the king m 
maſter is extremely ſenſible, rot 
only of the orders given to ple“ 
vent, if it were vet time, the int 
offered them, and the pilaging and 
ſettirg fire to the Vicuch iS 


* 
— 


en alſo of the behaviour of the 
abjects of the republic on that 
cafon, and the aſſiſtance his peo- 
dle received from them. 


more ground to expect that the 
fepublic will take the moſt ſerious 
ſteps in this affair, as they have 
treat reaſon to be pleaſed with that 
Enoular protection which the trade 
ind navigation of their ſubjects 
enjoy in France, Your high mignti- 


jou, in his ordering the ſhip Een- 
dragt, with her cargo, to be re- 
ſtored, wich damages and coſts. | 
Hague, Feb. 

16, 1761. Comte D' ArPRT. 


— 


The declaration of tbe French king to 


the court of Sweden, delivered by 


673 ambaſſador at Stockhelm, oa 
the fourth of February, which 
Jeers to hade laid the foundation 
of the negotiations that have fince 
teen carried on for aſſembling a 
congreſs ; and is in other reſpects 
a ;aper of Jome importance. 


HE moſt chriſtian king, 


moved by the calamities,of 
war, waich are every where ſuf- 
deientiy known, thinks it his indiſ- 
penfible duty to inform his allies, 
and particularly the king and crown 
of Sweden, that his humanity, as 


well as his regard to that nation 


i particular over whom he reigns, 


makes him deſirous that all his 


les would concur with him in re- 
kong peace to Europe. 

As to the adjuſting of the dif- 
ferences which concern France and 
Great Britain only, his majeſty 
Vil abundantly ſhew his modera- 
uon on that head, when Great 
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The king, my maſter, hath the 


elles have a freſh proof of the 
king my maſcer's favour towards 


1.82569 
Britain diſcovers any diſpoſition to 
liſten to reaſonable terms. i 

For which reaſon his majeſty 
is principally deſirous to lay before 


his very faithful allies, his ſenti- 


ments of the German war; both as 


phalia jointly with the crown of 


Sweden, and relative to the treaties 


and engagements he hath entered 
into with the empreſs queen, the 


empreſs of Ruſſia, and the king of 


Sweden. | | 

In the conrſe of this war, his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty and the crown 
of Sweden, have done their utmoſt 
to periorm the obligations of their 
guaranty, both with regard to the 
ſupport of the three religions eſta- 
bliſhed in the empire, and to the 


neceſſary meaſures for oppoſing, 
with a ſufficient force, the invaſions 


of the Pruſſians, and weakening 
the king of Pruſſia ſo much, as to 
leave no room ta apprehend his 
future enterprizes. 5 

Nothing now remains \ to com- 
plete the full diſcharge of thoſe 
obligations, but to procure indem- 
nification to his majeſty the king 
ct Poland, and the empreſs queen. 
On this head, his majeity applies, 
with the utmoſt frankneſs, to the 
king and crown of Sweden, and to 
his other allies, in order to ſettle 


a guarantee of the peace of Weſt-_ 


/ 


thoſe indemnifications on a ſolid. 


footing, and to conſult together on 
the nature of them, and the poſ- 


ſibility of their being obtained. 


And on this occaſion his majeſty 


thinks it indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
conſider how far the indemnifi- 
cations demanded may be conſiſtent 
with the intezett of the guarantees 
of the treaty of Weſtphalia, as that 
treaty doth not oblige them to ſa- 
crifice the effential intereſts of their 
own dominions, to procure ſuch 


ample indemmiication as the injured. - 


powers 
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powers may think themſelves en- 
titled to claim. = 
However ſacred the engage- 
ments his majeſty hath entered into, 
may be, ſtill they are ſubjeQ to the 
natural laws of poſſibility. As ſoon 
as the ſecurity ſought, appears to 
de an object not near, the allied 
powers ought to communicate to 
one another their inmoſt thoughts, 


in order to their taking, in concert, 


without breach of their engage- 
ments, a reſolution to put an end, 
by a treaty of peace, to the cala- 


mities of war; and to prefer the 


welfare of their ſubjects to the 
glory and advantages they may de- 


rive from continuing the war, eſpe- 


cially as experience hath too often 
ſhewn, that the moſt juſt and the 
beſt concerted ſchemes have, in an 
_ Inſtant, been defeated by the caprice 
of fortune. EE EEE 

In the preſent ſituation of the 
alliance the king is of opinion, that 
common humanity and a regard to 
the general welfare, require his 
allies to concert with him a plan 


of pacification, to which all the 
members of the alliance may give 


their conſent; and to labour to 
ſtrengthen, if poſſible, the bands 
of alliance between France, the 
king and crown of Sweden, the 
empreſs queen, and the empreſs of 
Ruſſia. | 


His majeſty doth not think it 
poſſible for the events of the en- 
ſuing campaign to change the ſitua- 


tion of the alliance. An accumula- 
tion of diſtreſs to unhappy ſubjects, 


an additional de population of coun- 


tries, the impoveriſhment of the 
finances of ſeveral powers, and the 
greateſt doubt, whether, after all 
theſe diſaſters and calamities, a 
peace can be made in Germany, 
more advantageous to the powers 
in the alliance, than at preſent: all 
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theſe things induce the king to de 
clare, that he is conſtrained to lea 
his ſubſidies, and that the Proſecy. 
tion of the war hath conſiders 
diminiſhed the ſources of his fn. 
ces; ſo that his majeſty cannot pro. 
miſe, in caſe the war ſhould cont. 
nue, an exact compliance with th 
letter of his engagements, 

The ſum of the whole is, Thx 
in return for the confidence which 


his majeſty expreſſes towards the M 


crown of Sweden, that crown woull 
immediately declare its ſentimen; 
on this head; and that the kingdf 
Sweden, animated by a zeal equl 
to his majeſty's, for the welfar 
of Europe, would conſent to fac: 
fice his perſonal intereſts, as his mo 
chriſtian majeſty is determined v 
do; being otherwiſe firmly u. 
ſolved, in caſe the enemies of the 
alliance ſhould refuſe to enter into 
his pacific views, to employ, joint) 


with his faithful allies, his whole 


force to compel them to it: and te 
earneſtly entreats his allies, to r: 


double their efforts, to put then. 


ſelves in a ſituation ſuitable to thei 
natural ſtrength, and the great objec 
in view.“ F 

Two days after the delivery: 
this r:emorial, the king of Sweden 
gave for anſwer, That it was . 
intention to join with the m0: 
chriſtian king and his other alles 
in proper meaſures for bringing ! 
a happy concluſion the ſalutary of 
of peace. 


— 


* * 


. Fr 
T he following are the moſt remarids 
paſſages in a ſecond memorial a 


| /ented by the F rench ambaſac 


at Stockholm, on the ſe vc! 
March. | 1 
1S moſt chriſtian my 
remains mo firmly teten 

to litten to no propoſals for Pur 
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in end to the war in Germany, 
without the knowledge and partici- 

jon of his allies. 5 
ought to lay it down as their firſt 
and invariable principle, to go hand 
in hand in their political operations, 
that the union between them, and 
particularly between France and 
sweden, may ſubſiſt in time of 
peace, as it has done during the 


courſe of a bloody war, from which 


we have derived very little ad- 
vantage. : | | 

la the preſent fituation of things 
one eſſential point, as well to Sweden 
25 to France, and the other allied 
courts, is to continue to have the 
fame way of thinking; it is parti- 
cularly ſo to the two former powers, 
in quality of guarantees of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, as being the firſt mo- 
tive that induced them to employ 
their forces in Germany, 

As the empreſs queen, and the 
empreſs of all the Ruſſias, have 
already explained themſelves on the 


fatal conſequences that may reſult 
from a farther proſecution of the 


war, and the litile probability that 
the events of the enſuing campaign 
will be more deciſive than thoſe of 
the former campaigns 3 and as the 
two empreſſes have even proceeded 
{o far as to declare, that they were 
ready to join in meaſures for re- 
ſtoring the tranquility of Europe, 


and would give up, for the welfare 


of their ſubjects, a part of the in- 
cemnification they had a right to 
clam: all this gives room to hope 
that the well-known humanity and 
magnanimity of thoſe two princeſſes 
will induce them to put a ſpeedy 
end to the ſufferings of their 
ſubjects. 

In conſequence of which the 
noſ chriſtian king promiſes him- 
el, that the king of Sweden's 


The high allies 


Sweden, as it is 


3 
magnanimity will engage him, after 
the example of the two empreſſes, 


to give up ſomething for the peace 


of Europe, and the happineſs of 


the human race. His moſt chriſtian 


majeſty therefore only deſires, that 


the king and crown of Sweden will, 


in conjunction with him, declare 


that they will ſet up no claim in 


Germany, but what relates to the 
ſatisfaction of their allies, as a con- 


ſequence of their guaranty of the 
peace of Weſtphalia. „ 


In this caſe his moſt a 
majeſty, in order to give the king 
and crown of Sweden a ſubſtantial 


proof of nis friendſhip, and fincere 


deſire to procure for them, as far as 
poſſible, ſome indemnification for 
the loſſes they have ſuffered, will, 


immediately on the concluſion of a 


peace, enter into anew ſubſidy treaty 
with them, which ſhall be of ſuch a 


nature, as may, from year to year, 


while it laſts, make them amends 


for their loſſes by the preſent war, 


The French ambaſſador aſs, in 
the ſequel of this memorial, whether 
it 1s not the opinion of the king of 


majeſty's, that a fuſpenſiqn of arms 
ſhould be immediately ayteed to; 
and whether, to obviate many ob- 
ſtacles and inconveniencies, which 
are unavoidable in a congreſs, they 


might not hold two congreiles ; 


that is to ſay, the allied courts 
might give their miniſters, reſiding 
in France, the neceſſary full powers 
to treat of peace; and the adverſe 
potentates might alſo ſend full powers 
to their miniſters at London; ſo 
that a negotiation for a general 
peace might be carried on with the 


king of England, and the miniſters 


of his allies, directly by his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, and the miniſ— 


ters of his aliies, The ambaſſador - 
| enlarges 


is moſt chriſtian 
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treating. Which 


* - 


would be the eaſeſt; and concludes 


with aſking the king and crown of 


Sweden, in conideration cf the 
ſeaſon's being io far advanced, 


when every moment is precious, to 


give a ſpeedy anſwer to every ar- 


ticle of his memorial, 


— 


The following declaration, in the 
name, and on te part of her ma- 
jefty the empreſs queen of Hungary 
aud Bohemia, was made 
Fgned at Paris, the 20h of March 

1761, e her miuijter at that 
court, the count of Starb emberg, 
and was delivered at London, 
the 31/7 of March, by prince Ga- 
itxin, envoy extraordinary from 


the empreſs of all the Ruflias. 


Declaration of ber majefly the em- 
preſs apoſtolick queen of Hungary 


and Bohemia. | | 
E diſpoſitions for peace, 

1 very agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments of all the parties engaged 
in the war, which the king of 
England and Pruſſia ſhewed laſt 


year, having met with difficulties, 


which have prevented their ſucceſs, 
the courts of Vienna, Peterſburgh, 
France, Stockholm, and Warſaw, 
are unanimouſly agreed to invite 


thoſe of London and Berlin, to re- 
ſume a negotiation, ſo ſalutary for 


the happineſs of the world, and 
which muſt intereſt the humanity 
of all the powers at war. 


In this view, and in order to 


their being able to proceed to the 
re-eſtabliſhing of peace, they pro- 
poſe the aſſembling of a congreſs, 
to which they think it may be pro- 


per to admit only the plenipotenti- 


aries of the principal belligerent 
parties, with thoſe of their allies. 
If the kings of England and Pref- 
fia adopt this method, her majeſty 


the City 


and 
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enlarges upon the advantages of 
this manner of 


the K ph queen, the empreſ; of 
Rua, the moſt Chriſtian king, th 
King of Sweden, and the king 00 
Poland eleQor of Saxony, propoſe 
of Augibourp, for the 
place of the congreſs, obſerving 
FER their majeſties point out Aug! 
bourg no otherwiſe, than as a wn 
within dillance of all the partie 
concerned, Which, fiom its fituat. 
on, appears to ſuit with the conre. 
nience of all the ſtates; and tha 
they will not reject the choice of 
any other city in Germany, if their 
Britannick and Pruſſian majettic 
may deem it more convenient, 

The empreſs queen, the empreß 
of Ruſſia, the moſt chriſtian king, 
the king of Sweden, and the king 
of Poland elector of Saxony, de- 
clare moreover, that they have 
choſen the plenipotentiaries, who 
will be intruſted with the care of 
their intereſts at the congreſs, in 
hopes that the king of England, 
the king of Prufſia, and their al. 
lies, will, on their part, ſpeedily 
make choice of their reipeQe 
miniſters, that the nepctiation may 
not be deferred. 

The ſimplicity of this deciart 
tion, which, for the general wel 
fare, the courts of Vienna, Peterf- 
burgh, France, Stockholm, and 
Warſaw, have determined to make 
to the courts of Loadon and Per- 
lin, gives them hopes, that ther 
Britannick and Pruſſian majeſies 
will be pleaſed, by a ſpeecy an- 
ſwer, to make their ſentiment 
known, upon an object fo eſfen. 
tial to the repoſe and happinels of 
Europe. 


Done at Paris, the 26th of March, 


1761, by order, and in the 
name, of her imperial, 10 
and f colick majeſty. 
| C CUNT STARGEMDERG: 


N. B. 


N. b. A like declaration with 
this, in the name, and on the 
part of their majeſties the em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſias, the 
moſt chriſtian king, the king 
of Sweden, and the king of 
poland elector of Saxony, has 
been made and ſigned on the 
ſame day as this; to wit, that 
of the empreſs of Ruſſia, by 
prince D. P. Galitzin ; that of 
the moſt chriſtian king, by the 


dike de Choiſeal ; that of the 


king of Sweden, by baton de 
Scheffer; and that of the king 
of Poland elector of Saxony, 
by M. de Fontenay; and they 
were all delivered at London at 
the ſame time, that is to fay, 
on the 21ſt of March, by prince 
Galitzin, $a 


The following counter-declaration 


eas ſigned at London, the 3d of 


if April, 1761, and was deli- 


wered on the ſame day to prince 
Galitzin, envoy extraordinary 


from the empreſs of all the Ruſias, | 
10 be tranſmitted by him to Paris. 


CounTER-DECLARATION. 
1 diſpoſitions of their 

Britannick and Pruſſian ma- 
jelties, for the re- eſtabliſnment of 
of the general tranquility of Eu- 
tope, having been ſteady and ſin- 
cere, could not have undergone 
any alteration, through the ſpace 


of time, which has elapſed ſince 


their declaration of the 25th of 
November, 1759. 


Their w yeſties, therefore, with 


fatisfaction accept the offer of the 
alembling of a congreſs at Augſ- 


burg, contained in the five decla- 


nations made at Paris, the 26th of 
March laſt, and delivered at 
London the ziſt of the ſame 
month, in the name, and on the 
Fart or their majeſties, the em- 
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preſs queen, the empreſs of all 
the Ruſſias, the moſt chriſtian 
king, the king of Sweden, and 
the king of Poland eleQor of 
Saxony. 


The courts of London and Ber- 
lin equally acguieſce in the clauſe 


of this declaration, which relates 
to the rule, that js propoſed to 
be laid down, in regard to the 


admiſſion of the plenipotentiaries, 
who ſhall have a right to be re- 


ceived at this congreſs. 

For the reſt, as their zeal for 
the advancement of the falutary 
work of a 
perfectly correſponds with that 
which appears to animate the 
courts of Vienna, Peteſburgh, Ver- 


ſailles, Stockholm, and Warſaw, 


their Britannick and Pruſſian ma- 


jeſties will not delay to name in- 


ceſſantly their plenipotentiaries, be- 
ing diſpoſed to concur, with one 


and the ſame pace, in every thing 


that may accelerate the opening 
of the congreſs, which has been 
offered to them. ; 


In the name, and by order, of 
the king, London April 4, 1761. 


| BUTE, 
N. B. The ſame counter-declara- 
tion as this, for the empreſs of 

Ruſſia, the moſt chriſtian king, 


the king of Sweden, and the 
king of Poland elector of Sax- 


ony, was made, and figned the 

ſame day as this: and they 

were all delivered at the ſame 
time, to prince Galitzin, to be 
tranſmitted by him to Paris. 


_—_—_—_ 


Tranſlation of the ſpeech which M. 

de Boreel, the Dutch ambaſſador, 

mage to the King. the 20th of 
June 1761, when he had à pri- 
hate audience to deliver his cre- 
deutiale. 
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THIER high mightineſſes my 


lords and maſters have ſo many 


motives to intereſt themſelves in 


the fate of theſe kingdoms, that 
your majeſty's acceſſion to the 
crown gave them the higheſt plea- 


ſure; of which I am commanded 


to inform your majeſty, and at the 


ſame time to aſſure you of their 


reſpectful and inviolable attachment 
to your royal perſon, and of the 
ſincerity of their wiſhes for the 


duration and proſperity of a reign 


which you have fo happily begun. 


The gracious aſſurance, which your 
majeity hath already given of your 


friendſhip to the republic excited 


the warmeſt gratitude. Nothing 
could have given greater conſola- 
tion under the loſs of the king your 


majeſty's grandfather. The repub- 


lic will always regret in him not 


only a faithful ally, but a true 
friend, whoſe affection never varied, 


and who added to the qualities of a 
great prince that integrity which 


would have done honour to a pri- 
vate man. What a high ſatisfac- 
tion it is for their high mightineſſes 
to find in your majeſty's perſon all 
thoſe qualities, which whilſt they ſo 


gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed your illuſ- 


trious anceſtors: made their people 
happy, and ſtrongly attacked the 
republic to them. What great rea- 
ſon have their high mightineſſes 
to promiſe themſelves the moſt in- 
timate union between two nations, 
who are bound by ſo many com- 
mon intereſts to concur mutually 
in each other's advantage, and to 
deſpiſe the ſuggeſtions of a miſtaken 


jealouſy? As their kigh mighti- 


neſſes are fully ſenſible of the value 
of this union, they mo{t ardently 
defire to maintain and ſtrengthen it. 
Being charged by them to give 


REGISFER 

your majeſty aſſurances of this, 25 
filled with the ſame ſentiments my. 
ſelf, I ſhall do my utmoſt to anſuer 
the choice they have condeſcended 
to make of me, and to merit the 
continuance of that favour with 
which your majeſty honoured ms 
before you aſcended the throne, 1 
flatter myſelf that the gratitude with 
which it inſpired me will appear, 
from the whole of my conduct, t 
be equal to my profound reſpedt for 
your majeſty's perſon, and you 
eminent qualities, 


Pe EEE * — 


The Hon. Lieut, Gen. Yorke, boxing 


been appointed by his majeſty an. 
baſſador extraordinary and plex. 
potenitary to their high mighti. 
n-ſjes the States General, and bring 
admitted to the offembly of their 
high mightineſſes, his excellng 
made on that occaſion the following 
ſpeech. RT 
High and mighty lords, 

EING commiſſioned to ce. 
liver to your high migh- 
tinefles the letter of the king my 
maſter, by which his majet) 
hath been pleaſed to honour ne 
with the character of his ambaliz- 
dor extraordinary and plenipoter- 
tiary to you; he at the ſame time 
expreſsly commands me to renew t0 
your high mightineſſes, in is 
name, the aſſurances of his particu- 
lar eſtcem, and invariable friead- 

ſnip for you. = 
The king, ſince his acceſſion t0 
the crown, having received merk 
of your high mightineſſes attention 
to his perſon, commands me to fe. 
turn you his thanks, and to tere 
to you, this day, by an extracre' 
nary embaſly, the moſt ſolemn . 
ſurances of the ſincerity of toe 
| Ct 


* 
— 


ſertiments with which I have al- 
jeady had the honour to acquaint 
þ His majeſty doth not content 
kinſelf with giving your high 
mightineſſes bare aſſurances of his 
friendſhip ; in the midſt of the ſuc- 
ceſſes wih which it hath pleaſed 
rovidence to bleſs his arms, he 


forgetteth not the general welfare 


of Europe; and much leſs the inte- 
reſts of his good friends and allies. 

He commands me to aſſure your 
high mightineſles, that he will al- 
ways give the greateſt attention to 
ever» thing that relates to the eſ- 
ſential intereſts, the ſecurity and 
welfare of the republic. | 

I am very happy, high and 
mighty lords, to be made choice 
of by his majeſty in a manner ſo 
honourable ſor me, to be the inter- 
preter of his ſentiments; which 
ever ſince the beginning of his 
reign, have diſcovered him to be a 
monarch who inherits the virtues of 
his anceſtors, giving, like them, 
his principal attention to the ſup- 
port of true religion, and public 
liberty. | vl 
The king ſtill cheriſhes in the 
bolom of your republic, the illuſ- 
trious offspring of the houſe of 
Orange, intruſted to his tutelage, 
and to yours: an object which forms 
an additional tie between him and 
the republic. 1 

I preſume to flatter myſelf, high 
and mighty lords, that after a nine 
jears reſidence here, the ſincerity 
of my deſire for a diſintereſted and 
indiſſoluble union between the two 
lates is ſufficiently known to your 
high mightineſſes. | 
The events which have followed 
One another, in ſuch quick ſucceſſion 
for ſome years, {ufiicientiy prove, 
how defirable this union is: I ſhall 
exccuie; with the moſt ardent 
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zeal, the commands of my augult 
maſter, to contribute towards it 
happy if my Jabours can procure 
me the good will of your high 
mightineſſes. | | 


— 


Anſwer returned 10 198 foregoing” 
Speech of Sir Tojeph Yorke, by 
Baron V,afjenaar ae Catwick, pre- 
ident of the aveeh, in the name of 
the States Gencral. 

3 
HEIR high mightineſſes 
are extremely affected by 
the aſſurances of friendilip and good 


will, which your excellency has juſt | 


:enewed to them in the name of his 
Eritannic majeſty, in the character 
of his ambaſſador extraordinary and 
Pplenipotentiary. 1155 
Their high mightineſſes are par- 
ticularly penetrated with gratitude, 
on account of his majeſty's having 
Geared that he will, on all occa- 
ſions, have at heart the intereſts, 
tae ſafety, and the welfare of this 
republic. 333 
Theſe aſſurances cannot but en- 
gage their high mightineſſes to a 
reſpectful and inv iolable attachment 
to his royal perſon, and to offer up 


their moſt ſincere prayers for the 


length and proſperity of his reign. 
T heir high mightineſſes have a 
molt lively ſenſe of the neceſſity of 
maintaining the union Which has fo 
happily ſabſiſted for ſuch a number 
of years between Great B. itain and 
their republic. Their utmoſt en- 
deavours will be conſtantly exerted 


to ſtrengthen the tyes of this union. 


They are perſuaded that theprince 
of Orange, who is ſo dear to all the 
inhabitants of theie provinces, will 
moſt readily give his aſilance to- 
wards this end, when he ſhall eace 
upon the functions of his poits, 

In the giean time, it is a great ſa- 
tisſaction to their high mightineſſes 

E 21 | o 
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to ſee the friendſhip and attention 
to his majeſty concur with thoſe of 
his ſerene htphneſs the duke of 


Btunſwick, for their hereditaryſtadt- 


holder. 


let me add, Sir, that their high 
mightineſſes can aſſure your excel- 


lency, that the king your maſter 
could not have choſen any perſon 
for this extraordinary embaſſy, who 
could have been more agreeable to 
them, as they have had the ſatisfac- 


tion for ſo many years of ſeeing you 
" refide with them on the part of his 


majeſty with ſuch diſtinguiſhed ap- 
probation. 9 | 
They will continue to give you 
| proofs of their eſteem and regard 
upon all occaſions. 


8 3 


— 


Declaration of the moſt Chriſtian 
kings, delivered to the diet of lhe 
empire by his miniſter the baron 

de Macau. 85 | 

HE king, my maſter, having 

5 been required, at the begin- 

ning of tbis war, by ſeveral princes 

of the empire, to take upon him- 
felf, in conjunction with the king 


of Sweden, the execution of the 


guaranty of the treaties of Welt- 
phalia, notified to the ſtates aſſem- 
bled at Ratisbon, in the month of 
April 1757, what were his motives, 
and what conduct he propoſed to 
hold when he took that charge up- 


on him, of the weight of which 


he was very ſenſible, 

The preſervation of the three 
religions eſtabliſhed in Germany, 
the ſupport of the Germanic laws 
and conſtitution, and the reſtoring 
peace on a ſolid and equitable foot- 
ir, were the objects to obtain 
which his majeſty was willing to 
make the greateſt efforts and very 
confiderable ſacrifices, 

Nis majeſty, in concert with his 


court of Verſailles. 
a declaration of the very ſame im. 


the Swediſh miniſter, 
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Swediſh majeſty, hath ſince employ: 
ed every method to attain to this 
ſalutary end: but he deplored the 
calamities under which German 
groaned ; and if he was under 2 
neceſſity of taking up arms for it 


defence, he thinks it no leſs proper 


to lay them down when he haz per. 


formed all that could be required in 
juſtice from a zeal ſo diſintereſted. 
It was with this ſalutary view 
that his majeſty, jointly with the 
king of Sweden and the other pow. 
ers his allies, propoſed to the courts 
of London and Berlin to pave the 
way, by common conſent, to a 
peace, by opening a congreſs, for 
which the city of Augsburg was 
thought moſt convenient: and a 
their Britannic and Pruſſian majeſties 
agree to a propoſal fo conformable 
to humanity and his majeſty's pa- 


cific views, he thinks himſelf oblig- 


ed to notify it to the ſtates of the 
German empire, agreeably to what 
was done when he found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of executing the 
guaranty, 

He at the ſame time declares, 
that during the courſe of the nego- 
tiation he will not loſe fight of the 
motives which determined him to 
take part in the war. The princes 
and ſtates of the empire may depend 
on the formal aſſurances which his 


majeſty hath already given, and 


which he now repeats ; and he de- 
ſires that the emperor and the em- 


pire would concur with him in re. 


ſtoring the public tranquility. 
Ratisbon, June 22, 1761. 


Since this declaration was deli- 


vered, the Germanic body confider 
themſelves as invited to the con- 
greſs ; which they aſcribe to the 
The ſame day 


port was delivered to the diet by 


- Decia- 
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Declaration of marſhal Broglio to the 
inhabitants of Brunſwic aud Ha- 


mover on his late irruption into that 


country. VU 

ERE As a great number of 
civil officers from the regen- 

cy, and principal inhabitants of 


Brunſwic and Hanover, have aban- 


doned the uſual place of their abode 
upon the entrance of his majeſty's 
forces, not through fear of being 
ill treated or pillaged, fince it is 
known to all Germany the exact 
diſcipline which they obſerve, but 
through an evil defign, and in order 
to avoid the obedience they owe to 


our commands; and it being our 


duty to remedy ſuch pernicious con- 
duct as is wholly repugnant to the 
laws of war, we have thought pro- 
per to publiſh this declaration, that 
no perſon may plead ignorance 
thereof, but attribute to themſelves 
the penalties they ſhall incur in de- 
fault of a due obedienee. | 
I. Be it ordered to the officers 
of the regency, and in general to 
all the inhabitants of Hanover and 


Brunſwic, that they remain in their 


towns, villages, houſes, and other 
places of abode, keeping their ef- 
ſects and cattle with them; or if 
any of them ſhould be already de- 


| parted, to return to their habita- 


tions within eight days of the pre- 
ſent publication. | 

II. Be it known to all officers 
aforeſaid, who ſhall diſovey this or- 
cer, that their houſes ſhall be pil- 
aged and levelled to the ground ; 
and if they are hereafter taken, 
they ſhall be puniſhed in their per- 
ons according to the exigency of 
tle caſe, : 

III. As to the other inhabitants 
Who ſhall leave their habitations, or 


that ſtray their horſes and cattle, as 


1 afual to do in the woods to pre- 
ent their being made uſe of in his 


verely puniſhed. 
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moſt Chriſtian majeſty's army, they 
ſhall be corporally puniſhed as 
ſoon as taken; and the penalty 
of a certain ſum ſhall be laid upon 
the diſtrict where they belong, in 
proportion to the number of beaſts 
they ſhall ſo remove, which penalty 
mall daily increaſe till they are re- 
türned. | , | 
IV. And that the inhabitants 
ſhall have no pretence to refuſe 
to provide ſuch a number of car- | 
riages as ſhall be demanded of 
them by the proper officers of his 
molt Chriſtian majeſty, be it order- 
ed, that for the future, each diſtrict 
ſhall have in readineſs fifteen car- 
riages, to be drawn by four able 
horſes, or oxen; which number 
ſhall be fixed upon every hundred 
houſes throughout the country; and 
all perſons diſobeying ſhall by {e- 


V. It is well known that the in- 


| habitants of this country are order- 
ed by the regency to appriſe the 


enemy of our approach, and for 
that purpoſe, conceal themſelves in 
woods and paſſes, place themſelves 
upon eminences, and make an alarm 
with bells when they ſee us arrive 
abuſe and pillage fatlers and car- 
riages that they find without de- 
fence, and in general hold a corre- 
ſpondence with the enemy, ſerving 
them as ſpies and guides to our 
prejudice, The duty of the em- 
ploy with which his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty has been pleaſed to honour 
us, requires, that to prevent and 
puniſh ſuch enormous conduct, we 
uſe the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity 
of the laws of war; it is therefore 
ordered to the regency of Hanover 

and Bruniwic, to give notice to 


their reſpective diſtricts and divi- 
ſions, that every perſon on whom a 
letter is found directed to the ene- 
my, any ways relating to the ope- 
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rations 


r 
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intelligence to the enemy, ſhall be 
immediately hanged; or whoever 


is found to aſſault or ill-treat any 
perſon in the French army, ſhall 


ſuffer the ſame puniſhment : and 
that every village where the bell 
is rung to appriſe the enemy of 
our approach, or wherever the 
French troops ſhall be attacked, 
without one hour's previoas notice 
given to their commander, ſhall be 


totally burnt; and the chief officer 
from the regency of ſuch village or 


diſtrict ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed, 
beſides a ſufficient ſum which hall 
be levied upon the eſtates of Hano- 
ver and Brunſwic, to indemnity the 
troops of his meſt Chriſtian majeſty 
for their damage therein. 

VI. The officers of the regency 


Mall cauſe theſe orders to be affixed 


and publiſhed in che moſt public 
Places of the country, and be dili- 


gent in cauſing all perſons under 


their Cirections to provide the ne- 
ceſſary contributions, forage, and 


Carriages, repair the roads, and in 


general to be obedient to the de- 
mands of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty's officer, in default of which 
% h-ve their houſes pillaged and 
e tc the ground 
execution of theſe 


e dees: of the regency 


bis moſt Chriſ— 
es trons; and by a per- 


Reb MINCE therewith, they may 


GED EG 0 ut protection. 

t the head quarters, 

Se, 8, 1761. 

gned, Le Marechal Duc de Briglio. 
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rations of the army, or whoever 
ſhall by any other means give ſuch 


king of Spain on the 15th of Aus 
1761, under the denomination of: 
family convention, the ratifications 
of which were exchanged on the 


8th of September following, is to be 


printed agreeable to the intention 
of their majeſties: mean while it 


hath been thought proper to publiſh 


the following faithful abſtract of it 

The preamble ſets forth the mo. 
tives for concluding the treaty, and 
the objects of it. The motives are, 
the ties of blood between the tuo 
kings, and the ſentiments they en. 
tertain for each other. The objec 
of it is to give ſtability and perma. 
nency to thoſe duties, which natu. 
rally flow from affinity and friend. 
ſuip, and to eſtabliſh a ſolemn and 
laſting monument of that recipro- 
cal intereſt, which ought to be the 
baits of the deſires of the two mo- 
narchæ, and of the proſperity of their 
,, 

Tae treaty itſelf contains twenty- 
eight articles. th: 

1. Both kings will, for the future, 

look upon every power as their 
enemy, that becomes the enemy of 
either. „ 
2. Their majeſties reciprocally 
guaranty all their dominions in 
whatever part of the world they be 
ſituated; but they expreſsly ſtipu- 
late that this guaranty ſhall extend 
only to thoſe dominions, reſpedtive. 
ly, of which the two crowns ſhal 
be in poſleſſion, the moment they 
are at peace with all the world. 

3 The two kings extend thei 
gusſanty to the king of the Two 
Sicilies and the infant duke of Pat. 
ma, on condition that theſe two 
princes guaranty the dominions 0: 
their molt Chriſtian and Cathouc 
majeRtes. 728 

4. Though this mutual invites 
onaranty.is to be ſupported wit? 3 
the forces of the two kings, tles 
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majeſties have thought proper to 
&& the ſuccours which are to be firlt 
furniſhed.  * 5 

5. 6. 7. Theſe articles determine 


the quality and quantity, of theſe 


fit faccours, which the power re- 
quired engages to furniſh the power 
requiring. Theſe ſuccours conſiſt 
of ſhips and frigates of war, and of 
land forces both horſe and foot. 
Their number is determined, and 
the poſts and ſtations to which they 
are to repair. ; 

8. The war in which France ſhall 
be involved in conſequence of her 
ergꝛgements by the treaty of Welt- 
phalia, or other alliances with the 
princes and ſtates of Germany and 
the north, are excepted from the 
caſes in which Spain is bound to 
furnimnm ſnecours to France, unleſs 
ſome maritime power take part in 
thoſe wars, or France be attacked 
by land in her own country. 


9. The potentate requiring may 


ſend one or more commiſſaries, to 


te whether the potentate required 


hath afſembled the ſtipulated ſuc- 
cours within the limited time. ; 
10. 11. The potentate required 


ſhall be at liberty to make only one 


epreſentation on the uſe to be made 

of the ſuecours farniſhed to the po- 
nate requiring: this, however, 
is to be underſtood only of caſes 
where an enterprize is to be carried 
into immediate execution; and notof 
ordinary caſes, Where the power that 
is to furniſh the ſuccours is obliged 
only to hold them in readineſs in 
tnat part of his dominions which the 
rover requiring ſhall appoint. 

12. 13. The demand of ſuccours 
ſhall be held a ſufficient proof, 
on ore hand, of the neceſſity of 
receiving them; and on the other, 
of the obligation to give them, 


[279] 
The furniſhing of them ſhall not, 
therefore, be evaded under any pre- 
text; and without entering into 
any diſcuſſion, the ſtipulated num- 
ber of ſhips and land forces ſhall, 


three months after requiſition, be 


conſidered as belonging to the po- 
tentate requiring. = | | 
14. 15, The charges of the {aid 


fhips and troops ſhall be defrayed 


bv the power to which they are 
ſent: and the 


to replace thoſe which may be loſt 
by accidents of the ſeas or of war; 
and alfo the neceſſary recruits and 


preparations for the land forces. 


16. The ſuccours above ſtipulat- 
ed ſhall be conſidered as the leaſt 
that either of the two monarchs 
ſhall be at liberty to furniſh to the 
other: but as it is their intention 


that a war declared againſt either, 


ſhall be regarded as perſonal by the 
other; they agree, that when they 


happen to be both engaged in wa? 


againſt the ſame enemy or enemies, 
they will wage it jointly with their 
whole forces; and thit in ſuch 
caſes they will enter into a particu- 
lar convention, ſuited to circam- 
ſtances, and ſettle as well the re- 
ſpective and reciprocal efforts to be 
made, as their political and military 


plans of operations, which ſhall be _ 


executed by common conſent and 
with perfect agreement. 
17. 8. The two powers recipro- 


cally and formally engage, not to 


liſten to, nor to make, any propo- 
ſals of peace to their common ene— 
mics, but by mutual conſent; and, 
19 time of peace, as well as in time 
of war, to conſider the intereſts of 
the allied crown as their own; to 
compenſate their reſpective lotles 
and advantages, and ta act as if the 

24 4 9285 twe 


power who ſends 
them, ſhall hold ready other ſhips 
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two monarchies formed only one 
and the ſame power. 
19. 20. The king of Spain con- 
tracts for the king of the Two Si- 
cilies, the engagements of this trea- 
ty, and promiſes to cauſe it to be 
ratified by that prince; provided 
that the proportion of the ſuccours 
to be furniſhed by his Sicilian ma- 


jeſty, ſhall be ſettled in proportion 


to his power. The three monarchs 
engage to ſupport, on all occaſions, 
the dignity and rights of their houſe, 
and thoſe of all the princes deſcend- 
edirom it. | 2 
21. 22, No other power but 
thoſe of the auguſt houſe of Bour- 
bon ſhall be inſerted or admitted to 
accede, to the preſent treaty. Their 
reſpective ſubjects and dominions 


ſhall participate in the connection 


and advantages ſettled between the 
ſovereigns, and ſhall not do or un- 


dertake any thing contrary to the 


good underſtanding ſubſiſting be- 
tween them. | 9 

23. The Droit d'Aubaine ſhall 
be aboliſhed in favour of the ſub- 
& s of their Catholic and Sicilian 
majeities, who ſhall enjoy in France 
the ſame privileges as the natives, 
The French ſhal! likewiſe be treat- 
ed in Spain and the Two vicilies, 
as the natural born ſubjects of theſe 
two monarchies. ; 

24. The ſubjects of the three ſo- 
vereigns ſhall enjoy, in their re- 
ſpective dominions in Europe, the 
ſame privileges and exemptions as 
the natives. RE 

25. Notice ſhall be given to the 
Powers, With waom the three con- 
tractiag monarchs have already con- 
cluded, or ſhall hereafter conclude, 


treaties of commerce, that the treat- 


ment of the French in Spain and the 
I'wo Sicilies, of the Sreniards in 


queſtion, 
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France and the Two Sicilies, and o 
the Sicilians in France and Spain 
ſhall not be cited nor ſerve 28 a pre 
cedent; it being the intention of 
their moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, and 
Sicilian majeſties, that no other g. 


tion ſhall participate in the adyar. 


tages of their reſpective ſuhjc&s, 

26. The contracting parties ſhall 
reciprocally diſcloſe to each other 
their alliances and negotiations, el. 
pecially when they have reference 
to their common intereſts ; and 
their miniſters at all the courts of 
Europe ſhall live in the greateſt har- 
mony and mutual confidence, 

27. This article contains only a 
ſtipulation concerning the ceremo- 
nial to be obſerved between the mi- 


niſters of France and Spain, with 


regard to precedency 
Courts. Py 35 — 

28. This contains a promite to 
ratify the treaty. l 

Such is in ſubſtance, the treaty in 
No ſeparate or ſecret a- 
ticle is added to it. The ſtipula. 
tions of it cannot prejudice any o- 
ther power. The object of the re- 
ciprocal guaranty is only thoſe do- 
minions of which the contracting 


at foreign 


powers ſhall be in poſſeſſion at the 


epoch of a general peace. In ſhon, 
all the conditions and clauſes of this 
treaty, in which England is neither 
named, nor even deſigned, have not 
the leaſt connection with the origin, 
the object, or the events of the pic- 
ſent war. g 
The king of Spain, to giv? © 
public teſtimony of the fatis/action 


- C 
he received from the concluſion ©: 


this family convention, has created 
the duke de Choiſeul, who about 
ed with ſo much zeal to accomplili 


this great work, a grandee of Spain, 


and 2 knight of the golden Ker, N 
Fran 
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From the London Gazette. 

Tratſlatien of a note delivered to the 
earl of Egremont, by* the count 
4 Fuentes, December 25, 1761, 


Az count de Fuentes, the Ca- 


tholic king's ambaſſador to 
115 Britannic majeſty, has juſt receiv- 
ed 2 coyrier from his court, by 
whom he is informed, that my lord 
Briſtol, his Britannic majeſty's am- 


baſſador at the court of Madrid, 


has faid to his excellency Mr. Wall, 
miniſter of ſtate, that he had orders 
to demand a poſitive and categori- 
cal anſwer to this queſtion, viz, © If 
Spain thinks of allying herſelf with 
France againſt England ??—— And 
to declare, at the ſame time, that 
he ſhould take a refuſal to his de- 
mand, for an aggreſſion and decla- 
ration of war, and that he ſhould, 
in conſequence, be obliged to re- 
tire from the court of Spain. The 
above miniſter of ſtate anſwered 
him, that ſuch a ſtep could only be 
ſuggeſted by the ſpirit of haughti- 
nets, and of diſcord, which, for the 
misfortune of mankind, ſtill reigns 
dat too much in the Britiſh govern- 
ment ; that it was in that very mo- 
ment that the war was declared; and 
the king's dignity violently attack- 
ed, and that he might retire how, 
or when he ſhould think proper. 
The count de Fuentes is, in con- 
ſequence, ordered. to leave the court 
and the dominions of England, and 
to declare to the Britiſh king, to 
the Englich nation, and to the whole 
univerſe, that the horrors into which 
the Spanith and Engliſh nations 


ve going to plunge themſelves, 
mult be attributed only to the pride, 


and to tne unmeaſurable ambition 
of him who has held the reins of 
the government, and who, appears 
full to hold them, although by ano- 
taer hand: that, if his Catholic 
muy excuſed himſelf from anſwer- 
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ing on the treaty in queſtion between 


his Catholic majeſty and his moſtChriſ | 


tian majeſty, which is believed to have 
been ſigned the 15th of Auguſt, and 
wherein, it is pretended, there are 


conditions relative. to England, he 


had very good reaſons ; firſt, the 
king's dipuity required him to ma- 
nifeſt his juſt reſentment of the 
little management, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, of the inſulting manner 


with which all the affairs of Spain 
have been treated during Mr, Pitt's 


adminiſtration, who, finding him- 
ſelf convinced of the juſtice which 
ſupported the king in his preten- 
ſions, his ordinary and laſt anſwer 


was, that he would not relax in any 


thing till the Tower of London was 
taken ſword in hand. 

Beſides, his majeſty was much 
ſhocked to hear the haughty and 
imperious tone with which the con- 
tents of the treaty were demanded 


of him: if the reſpect due to royal 


majeſty had been regarded, expla- 
nations might have been had with- 


out any difficulty: the miniſters of 


Spain might have ſaid frankly to 
thoſe of England, what the count de 
Fuentes, by the king's expreſs or- 
der, declares publickly, viz. That 
the ſaid treaty 1s only a convention 


between the family of Bourbon, 


wherein there is nothing that has 
the leaſt relation to the preſent war: 


that there is in it an article for the 


mutual guaranty of the dominions 
of the two ſovereigns; but it is ſpe- 
cified therein, that that guarsnty is 
not to be underiocd but of the do- 
minions which ſhall remain to 
France after the preſent war ſhall be 
ended: that, altho* his Catholic 
mazeity might have had reaſon to 
think himſelf offended by the irre- 
cular manner in which the memo- 
rial was returned to M. Buſſy, mi- 
niſter of France, Which he had pre- 


ſented 


A t el , 
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ſented for terminating the diffe- 
rences of Spain and England, at the 
ſame time with the war between 
this laſt and France; he has, how- 
ever, diſſembled, and, from an ef- 
fect of his love of peace, cauſed a 
memorial to be delivered to my lord 
Briſtol, wherein it is evidently de- 

monſtrated, that the ſtep of France, 
which put the miniſter Pitt into fo 
bad humour, did not at all offend 
either the laws of neutrality, or the 
fincerity of the two ſovereigns: 
that further, from a freſh proof of 
his pacific ſpirit, the king of Spain 
wrote to the king of France his 
couſin, that if the union of in- 


tereſt in any manner retarded the 


peace with England, he confented 
to ſeparate himſelf from it, not to 
put any obſtacle to fo great a hap- 
pineſs: but it was ſoon ſeen that 
this was only a pretence on the part 
of the Engliſh miniſter, for that of 
France continuing his negotiation 
without making any mention of 
Spain, and propoſing conditions 
very advantageous and honourable 


for England, the minifter Pitt, to. 


the great aſtoniſhment of tho uni- 
verſe, rejected them with Giidain, 
and ſhewed at the ſame time his ill- 
will againſt Spain, to the ſcandal of 
the ſame Britiſh council; and un- 


fortunately he has ſucceeded but 


too far in his pernicious deſign. 

This declaration made, the count 
de Fuentes defires his excellency 
my lord Egremont, to preſent his 
moſt humble reſpects to his Britan- 
nic majeſty, and to obtain for him 
paſſports, and all other facilities, for 
him, his family, and all his retinue 
to go out of the dominions of Great 
Britain without any trouble, and to 
go by the ſhort paſſage of the ſea, 
which ſeparates them from the con- 
tinent. 
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Tranſlation of the anſwer deli dere 
to the count de Fuentes, by the rar 
of Egremont, Dec. 31, 1761. 

Sf earl of Egremont his Br. 

1 tannic majeſty's ſecretary of 
ſtate, having received from his ex. 
cellency the count de Fuentes, am. 
baſſador of the Catholic king at the 
court of London, a paper, in which, 
beſides the notification of his recall 
and the demand of the neceſſary 
paſſports to go out of the kino's do- 


mintons, he has thought proper toen- 


ter into what has juſt paſſed between 
the two courts, with a view to make 
thatof London appear as the ſource 
of all the misfortunes which may 
enſue from the rupture which has 
happened : in order that nobody 
may be miiled by the declaration 
which his excellency has been pleaſ. 
ed to make to the king, to the 
Engliſh nation, and the whole uni- 
verſe ; notwithſtanding the inſinus- 
tion, as void of foundation as of de- 
cency, of the ſpirit of haughtineß 
and of diicord, which, his excellency 
pretends, reigns in the Pritiſh go. 
vernment, to the misfortune of 
mankind ; and notwithſtanding the 
irregularity and indecency of ep. 
pealing to the Engliſh nation, asf 
it could be ſeparated from its king 
for whom the moſt determined ſen- 
timents of love, of duty, and of cot: 


fidence, are engraved in the hearts 


of all his ſubjects; rhe ſaid earl c 
Egremont, by his majeſty's orcer, 
laying aſide, in this anſwer, all ſpi 
rit of declamation and of harſhnels, 
avoiding every offenſive wore, 
which might hurt the dignity of f- 
vereigns, without ſtooping to 1. 
vectives againſt private perſons, u 
confine himſelf to facts with tis 
molt ſcrupulous exactneſs: and 1's 
from this repreſentation of fats =. 


34 


FFF ⁰ ˙m on. ER > Ps i, 


he appeals to all Europe, and to 
de whole univerſe, for the purity 
of the king's inten:ions, and for 


line fincerity of the wiſhes his ma- 


jelly has not ceaſed to make, as 


| well as for the moderation he has 


ways ſhewed, though in vain, for 
the maintenance of friendſhip and 
dood underſtanding between the 


— 


pri and Spaniſh nations. 
The king having received un- 
doubted informations, that the 
court of Madrid had fecreily con- 


mid engagements with that of 


France laboured to repreſent, in all 
the courts of Europe, as offeaſive 
to Great Britain, and combining 
theſe appearances * with the ſtep 
which the court of Spain had a 
lite time before taken towards his 
mahlt“, in avowing its conſent, 
(though that avowal had been fol- 
bed by apologies) to the memo- 
rial preſented the 23d of July, by 
the Sieur de Buſſy, miniſter pleni- 
potentiary to the moſt Chriſtian 
ling, to the king's ſecretary of 
tate; and his majeſty having, af- 
tewards, received intelligence, 
ſearce admitting a doubt, of t:09ps 
marching, and of military prepa- 
rations making in all the ports of 
Spain, judged that his diguity, as 
well as his prudence, required him 


to order his ambaſſador at Madrid, 


by a diſpatch dated the 28th of Oc- 
tober, to demand, in terms, the 
32 moſt meaſured however, and 


te molt amicable, a communica- 


tion of the treaty recently conclud- 


4 : 5 Sts 

> between the courts of Madridand 
Te a *1 . 
erſailles, or at leaſt of the articles 


aich might relate to the inteteſts 


& Great Britain, and, in order to 


od every thing which could ve 
bought to imply the leaſt ſſight of 
de eignity, or even the delicacy of 
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his Catholic majeſty, the earl of 


Verſailles; which the miniſters of - 
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Briſtol was authoriſed to content 
himſelf with aflurances, in caſe the 
the Catholic king offered to give 
any, that the ſaid engagements did 
not contain any thing that wzs con- 
trary to the friendſhip which ſubſiſt- 
ed between the two crowns, or that 
Was prejudicial to the intereſts of 
Great Britain, ſuppoſing that any 
difliculty was made in ſhewing the 
treaty. The king could not givc 
a leſs equivocal proof of his depen- 
dence on the good faith of the Ca- 


tholic king, than in ſhewing him 


| 85 2 
an unbounded confidence, in ſo 
important an affair, and which ſo 


eſſentially intereſted his own dig- 


nity, the good of his kingdoms, 
and the happineſs of his people. 

How preat, then, was the king's 
ſurprize, when, inſtead of receiving 
the juſt ſatisfaction which he had a 
right to expect, he learnt from his 
ambaſſador, that, having addreſſed 
himſelf to the miniſter of Spain for 
that purpoſe, he could only draw 
from bim a refuſal to give a ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer to his majeſty's juſt 


requiftions, which he had accom- 


panied with terms that breathed no- 


thing but haughtineſs, animoſity, 
and menace ; and which ſcemed ſo 


ſtrongly to verify the ſuſpicions of 
the unamicable diſpoſition of the 
court of Spain, that nothing leſs 
than his mijeity's moderation, and 
his reſoiution taken to make all the 
efforts polible to avoid the mil- 
fortunes inſeparable from a rupture, 
cou'd determine him to make a 
laſt trial; by giving orders to his 
ambailador to addreſs himſelf to 
the miniter of Spain to defire him 
to inform him of the intentions of 
the court of Madrid towards that 
of Great Britain in this conjuncture, 
if her nad taken engag- ments, or 
formed 
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formed the deſign to join the king's 


enemies in the preſent war, or to 
depart, in any manner, from the 
neutrality they had hitherto ob- 
ſerved ; and to make that miniſter 
ſenſible, that if they perſiſted in re- 


fuſing all ſatisfaction on demands 


ſo juit, ſo neceſſary, and ſo intereſt- 


ing, the king could not but conſider 


ſuch a refuſal as the moſt authentic 


avowal, that Spain had taken her 


part, and that there only remained 


for his majeſty to take the meaſures 
which his royal prudence ſhould 


dictate for the honour and dignity 
of his crown, and for the proſpe- 


rity and protection of his people: 


and to re- call his ambaſſador. 
Unhappily for the public tran- 

quility, for the intereſt of the two 

nations, and for the good of man- 


ſures, anſwered dryly, „ That it 


« was in that very moment that 


« the war was declared, and the 


«« king's dignity attacked, and 


te that the earl of Briſtol might re- 
© tire how, and when he ſhould 
think proper.” | 
And in order to ſet in its true 
light the declaration, That, if 
e the reſpect due to his Catholic 
„ majeſty had been regarded, ex- 
„ planations might have been 


„% had without any difficulty, and 


«« that the miniſters of Spain might 
« have ſaid frankly, as Monſ. de 
« Fuentes, by the king's expreſs 
order, declares publickly, that 
© the ſaid treaty is only a con- 
„% vention between the family of 
** Bourbon ; in which there is no- 
„thing which has the leaſt rela- 
1 tion to the preſent war; and that 
« the guaranty which 1 there- 
ia ſpecined, 15 not to be under- 


_ reaſon that ought to have engage 
kind, this laſt ſtep was as fruitleſs 
at the preceding ones; the Spaniſh when it could no longer be of uk, 
miniſter keeping no farther mea- 
the declaration is conceived, {pare 


us the regret of not having rece- 


cerns one treaty only, which is ſaid 


REGISTER 

& ſtood but of the GOMiniogs 0 
which ſhall remain to France 15 
„after the war.“ It is declare on 
that, very far from thinking of be. "y 
ing wanting to the reſpect, acknoy, by t 
ledged to be due to crowned heady of 


the inſtructions given to the eat of 
Briſtol, have always been to make 
the requiſitions, on the ſubject of 
the engagements between the cours 
of Madrid and Verſailles, with al 
the decency, and all the attention 
poſſible : and the demand of a . — 
tegorical anſwer was not made til 
after repeated, and moſt ſtingn 
refuſals to give the leaſt ſatisfa&ion, 
and at the laſt extremity, There. 
fore if the court of Spain ever hal 
the deſign to give this fo neceſſary 
ſatisfaction, they had not the ler 


them to defer it to the moment, 


But, fortunately, the terms, in which 


ed it fooner; for it appears at the 
firſt fight, that the aniwer is not at 
all conformable to the demand: ve 
wanted to be informed, I/ the coun 
of Stain intended to join the French. 
our enemies, to make avar on Gre! 
Britain, or to depart from their iti 
trality ; whereas the anſwer cob. 


to be of the 15th of Auguſt, care. Wt 
fully avoiding to ſay the leaſt woc Wiſh 
that could explain, in any manner, Bl: 
the intentions of Spain towards t 
Great Britain, or the further en- ( 
gagements they may have contra Wi 
ed in the preſent criſis. 9 
After a deduction, as exact 8 
faithful, of What has paſſed between 
the two courts, it is left to the im. 
partial publick to decide, Which | 
the two bas always been inclineg de 
=. 4 | . bels, 


- & 
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peace, and which was determined 
on war. | N | 

As to the reſt, the earl of Egre- 
mont has the honour to acquaint 
his excellency the count de Fuentes, 
by the — 5 order, that the ne- 
efary paſſports for him ſhall be 


fail to procure him all poſſible fa- 
clities for his paſſage to the port 
which he ſhall think moſt conve- 
nent. - | 


— 


—— L 2 6 


Copy of the king of Spair's orders to 


the gowernors of the ſca- port towns 


of that kiugdom, for the detention 


of the Engliſh ſhips. Tranſlated 
from the original Spaniſh. | 


Buen Retiro, Dec. 10, 1761, 

18 majeſty is pretty ſure that 

the king of England has al- 
ready, or will, in a few days, de- 
cre war, or cauſe hoſtilities to be 
commenced againſt his majeſty's 
ſabjects: on this ſuppoſition, and 
until we are informed what conduct 
te Engliſh will obſerve in their 


juice has occaſioned, it is his ma- 
klty's will, that the ſhips of that 
nation that ſhall be found in any of 
the ports of his dominions ſhall be 
Etained, declaring, at the ſame 
ume, that this is only done to keep 
dem as a depoſit, and which is to 
be effected with the precautions that 
al concerned ſhall think proper to 


lips and cargoes, till his majeſty 
nude that the king of England be- 
dus the war, agreeable to the re- 
Wlztions eſtabliſhed among civi- 
bed nations, when they will be ſet 
x uberty : tO put in execution this 
5 majeſty's orders, and that no- 
ting may be wanting to obtain 


expedited, and that they will not 


mpture with Spain, which their in- 


take for the preſervation of the 


12851 
the true object thereof, it is neceſ- 
ſary that your lordſhip will make 
ſeizure of all the Engliſh ſhips, ei- 
ther men of war or merchantmen, 
that ſhould be found in the ports of 
your juriſdiction, taking off their 
rudders, and ſecuring their papers, 
to prevent their putting out to ſea: 
care ſhall be taken that no ill treat- 
ment is offered to their crews, and 
that no hurt be done to their car- 
goes, taking what meaſures ſhould 
be requiſite to the ſatisfaction of their 


reſpective owners for their preſer- 


vation. | 
It is likewiſe his majeſty's plea- 
ſure, that an embargo ſhall be laid 
in all the ports of Spain (till new 
orders) on all ſhips or veſſels of any 
nation whatſover, beginning with 
the Spaniſh ſhips, in order to hinder 
any intelligence that might be given 
to the enemy of this rupture, and 
to provide againſt the danger that, 
by ſuch information, the Spaniſh 
men of war, or merchantmen, now 
at ſea, would run of being ſeized 
by the enemy. LR. 
This order has no other excep- 
tion, but that no obſtruction or 
hindrance ſhall be put to the depar- 
ture from this port of any veſſel 
that Don Juan de Arraiga, or the 
miniſters of the marine department, 
ſhall think proper to tend out. The 


king truſts to your prudence and 


zeal for the due execution of his 
orders. | WE 


— 
* 


"7 ; 


— 


His majeſty's declaration of war 
againſt the king of Spain, 
GEORGE R. 
HE conſtant object of our 
attention, ünce our acceſ- 


ſion to the throne, has been, if 


poſſible, to put an end to the cala- 
mities of war, and to ſettle the 
| pub 
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publick tranquility upon a ſolid and 
laſting foundation. To prevent thoſe 


calamities from being extended {lill 
farther; and becauſe the moſt per- 
fe&t harmony between Great Bri- 


tain and Spain is at all times the 


mutual intereſt of both nations; it 


has been our carneſt defire to main- 
tain the ſtricteſt amity with the king 
of Spain, and to accommodate the 
diſputes between us and that crown 


in the moſt amicable manner. This 


object we have ſteadily purſued, 


_ notwithſtanding the many partiali- 


ties ſhewn by the Spaniards to our 
enemies the French, during the 
courſe of the preſent war, incon- 
ſiſtent with their neutrality; and 


| moſt eſſential proofs have been 


given of the friendſhip and regard 
of the court of Great Britain for 


the king of Spain and his family. 
After a conduct fo friendly, and fo 
full of good faith, on our part, it 


was matter of great ſurpriſe to us, 
to find a memorial, delivered on 


the twenty-third day of July laſt, 


by Monſieur Bufly, miniſter pleni— 
potentiary of France, to one of our 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, ex- 


Preſsly relating to the diiputes be- 


tween us and the crown of Spain ; 
and declaring that if thoſe objects 
ſhould bring on a war, the French 
king would be obliged to take part 
therein. Our ſurprife was increaſed, 


when afterwards, this unprece- 
dented and offenſive ſtep, made by 


2 power in open var with us, was 
avowed by the Spaniſh miniſter to 


cur ambaſſador at Madrid, to have 
been taken with the full approba- 
tion and conſent of the king of 


Spain. But, as this avowal was ac- 
companied with the molt becoming 
apologies on the part of the King 
of Spain, and with alturances, that 


ſuch memorial never would have 


our ambaſſador at Madrid, that th 


him, that the king of Spain hal, 


jects, which prevented our accele 


28 immediately related to the Inte- 
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been delivered, if it had been e 
ſeen that we ſhould have looks iſco 
upon it in an offenſive light, yi 
that the king of Spain was at s 
berty, and ready, to adjuſt ll Mee 
differences with Great Britain, wik. 0 
out the intervention, or knowledge 0 
of France; and ſoon after, we W dp 
the ſatisfation to be informed by 


Spaniſh miniſter, taking notice 9 
the reports induſtriouſly ſpread of a 
approaching rupture, had zcquaintel 


at no time, been more intent on 
cultivating a good correſpondent 
with us; and as the Spanih an. 
baſſador at our court made repetel 
declarations to the ſame effec, ye 
thought ourſelves bound, in juſtice 
and prudence, to forbear coming to 
extremities. But the fame tender 
concern for the welfare of our ub- 


rating precipitately a war with Spain 
if it could poſlibly be avoided 
made it neceſſary for us to endearon 
to know with certainty, what wer 
the engagements, and rea] inter. 
tions of the court of Spain. There 
fore, as we had information, thit 
engagements had been lately con: 
tracted between the courts of Me 
drid and Verſailles ; and it was foo 
after induſtriouſly ſpread throughont 
all Europe, by the miniſters c 
France, that the purport of thol 
engagements was hottile to Greil 
Britain, and that Spain was on the 
point of entering into the wat 
we directed our ambaſſador to &- 
fire, in the moſt friendly terms, 
communication of the treaties late 
concluded between France an. 
Spain; or of ſuch articies thereot 


reſts of Great Britain, f any ſuch 


| 
there were; or, at leaſt, au © 
| ſarance 


france that there were none in- 
compatible with the friendſhip ſub- 
ſiting between us and the crown of 
Spain. Our aſtoniſiment and con- 
cern was great when we learnt, that 
© far from giving ſatisfaction upon 
ſo reaſonable an application, the 
Sraniſh miniſter had declined an- 


ſwering 3 with reafonings and inſi- 


puations of a very hoſtile tendency : 
and as, at the ſame time we had 
atelligence, that great armaments 
were making in Spain, by fea and 
nd, we thought it abſolutely ne- 
dry to try, once more, if a rup- 
ae could be avoided ; we there- 

fore directed our ambaſſador to aſk 

n a firm, but friendly manner, 


| whether the court of Madrid in- 


eaded to join the French, our ene- 
nes, to act hoſtilely againſt Great 
biin, or to depart from its neu- 
„ tlity; and if he found the Spaniſh 
„ niaitter avoided to give a clear an- 
„er, to infinuate, in the moſt de- 
eat manner, that the refuſiug, or 


a oiding to anſwer a queſtion fo. 


onable, could only ariſe from 
„ie king of Spain's having already 
engaged, or reſolved to take part 
2 Weoanſt us, and muſt be looked 
„bon as an avowal of ſuch hoſtile 
+ WT tention, and equivalent to a de- 
on Wc aration of war; and that he had 
n erders immediately to leave the 
bart of Madrid. The peremptory 
ve rfaal by the court of Spain, to 
de the leaſt ſatisfaction, with re- 
he BY eerd to any of thoſe reaſonable de- 
r; "00s on our part, and the ſolemn 
b. Ceclaration at the ſame time made 
ie Spaniſh miniſter, that they 
e cadered the war as then actually 
nl eclared, prove to a demonſtration, 
eot that their reſolution to act offen- 
e. eiy, was ſo abſolutely and irre- 
h ably taken, that it could not be 
i”! longer differed, or denied. 


v 
Lee 
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The king of Spain therefore, hav- 
ing been induced, without any pro- 
vocation on our part, to conſider 
the war as already commenced 
againſt us, Which has in effect been 
declared at Madrid; we truſt, that 
by the bleſing of Almighty God 
on the juſtice of our cauſe, and by 
the aſſiſtance of our loving ſubjects, 
we (hall be able to defeat the am- 
bitious deſigns, which have formed 
this union between the two branches 


of the houſe of Bourbon; having 


now begun a new war; and por- 
tend the moſt dangerous conſe- 


quences to all Europe. Therefore, 
we have thouznt fit to declare, and 


S 


do hereby declare war againſt the 
ſaid king of Spain; and we will, 


in purſuance of ſuch declaration, 


vigorouſly profecute the ſaid war, 


wherein the honour of our crown, 
the welfare of our ſubjects, and the 


proſperity of our nation, which we 


are determined at all times with our 
utmoſt power to preſerve and ſup- 
port, are fo ereatly concerned. 
And we do hereby will and require 
our generals and commanders of 
our forces, our commiſſioners for 
executing the office of our high 
admiral of Great Britain, our lieu- 
tenants of our ſeveral counties, go- 
vernors of our forts and garriſons, 


and all other officers, and ſoldiers 


under them, by ſea and land, to 
do, and execute all acts of hoſtility, 


in the proſecution of this war, 


againſt the ſaid king of Spain, his 
vaſſals, and ſubjects, and to oppoſe 
their attempts; willing and requir- 
ing all our ſubjects to take notice 
of the fame, whom we henceforth 
ſtrictly forbid to hold any corre- 
ſnondence, or communication, witil 
the ſaid King of Spain, or his ſub- 
jects: and we do hereby command 
our oven ſubjects, and adroytite all 
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other perſons, of what nations ſo- 
ever, not to tranſport, or carry any 
ſoldiers, arms, powder, ammunition, 
or Other contraband goods, to any 
of the territories, lands, plantations, 
or countries, of the ſaid king of 
Spain; declaring that whatſoever 
ſhip or veſſel, ſhall be met withal, 
tranſporting, or carrying any fol- 
diers, arms, powder, ammunition, 


or other contraband goods, to any 


of the territories, lands, plantations, 
or countries, of the ſaid king of 
Spain, the ſame being taken, ſhall 


be condemned as good and lawfal 


prize. And whereas there may be 
remaining in our kingdoms divers 
of the ſubjects of the king of 
Spain, we do hereby declare our 
royal intention to be, that all the 
Spaniſh ſubjects, who ſhall demean 
themſelves dutifully towards us, 
ſhall be ſafe in their perſons and 


effects. . 
Given at our court at St. James's, 


the ſecond day of January, 
1762, in the ſecond year of our 
reign. 


60D ſave the KING. 


„ 


The king of Spain's declaration of 
war, which was publiſhed at Ma- 
arid on the 18th of January. 
TERRE KING. | 

Lthough I have already taken 

A for a declaration of war by 

England againſt Spain, the 1ncon- 
fiderate ſtep of lord. Briſtol, the 

Britannie king's ambaſſador at my 

court, when he demanded of Don 

Richard Wall, my miniſter of ſtate, 

what engagements [I had contracted. 

with France, making this the con- 


dition of his demand, or rather 


Ll 


adding this threat, That if he did 
not receive a categorical anſwer, 
he would leave my court, and take 
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taken by the Britannic king in cou 


neceſſity of following this exampl, 


the enemy. 


the denial for an aggreſſion: 110 
although, before this proyocaig 
was received, my patience was ting 
out with ſuffering and beholding 
on many occaſions, that the Enelih 
dog minded no other lay 

ut the aggrandiſement of the! 
nation by land, and univerſal de. 
potiſm by ſea; I was neverthele 
defirous to ſee whether this menae 
would be carried into execution; 
whether the court of England, ſen. 
ſible of the inefficacy of ſuch me. 
thods towards my dignity, and thi 
of my crown, would not emply 
others that ſbould be more ſuitabk 
to me, and make me overlook i 
thoſe inſults» Bat the hauphtinel 
of the Engliſh was ſo far from col. 
taining itſelf within juſt bounds 
that 1 have juit leant, that on the 
ſecond inftant, a refolution wa 


cil, to declare war againſt Span 
Thus, ſeeing myſelf under the hat 


which I would never have given 
becauſe it is ſo horrible, and g 
contrary to humanity, I have c. 
dered by a decree of the 15th nant 
that war ſhould likewite be in 
mediately declared, on my path 
againſt the king of England, hs 
kingdoms, eſtates, and fſubjes 
and that in conſequence there, 
proper orders ſhould be ſent toi 
parts of my dominions, where | 
ſhould be neceſſary, for their de 
fence and that of my ſubjecbs, à 
well as for acting offenſively aoauk 


For this end, I order my count 
of war to take the requiſite mer 
ſures that this declaration of vi 
may be publiſhed at my court, ® 
in my kingdoms, with the formal! 
ties uſual upon ſuch occaſions; . 


hat in conſequence all kind of ho 
: 5 8 1 tilt 


ities may be exerciſed towards the 
Eugliſh; that thoſe of them who 
ae not naturalized in Spain, may 
leave my kingdoms ; that they may 
carry on no trade there; and that 
only thoſe who are employed as 
artizans may be ſuffered to remain: 
that for the future my ſubjeas may 
bare no dealings with thoſe of Eng- 
Jand, nor with the eſtates of that 
crown, for any of their productions 
or fiſheries, particularly cod, or their 
manufactures or merchandize ; fo 
that the inhibition of this trade may 
be underſlood to be, and may be in 


kf, abſolute and effeclive, and 


ſamp a vicious quality, and a pro- 
kibition of ſale on the aforeſaid ef- 
ſets, productions, fiſheries, cod, 
merchandizes, and manufaCtures of 
the dominions of England : that 
no veſſels whatſoever, with the 
above- mentioned effects on board, 


may be admitted into my harbours, 


and that they may not be permitted 
to be brought in by land, being 
llieit and prohibited in my king- 
doms, though they may have been 
brought or depoſited in buildings, 
gage, warehouſes, ſhops, or 
houſes of merchants, or other pri- 
rate perſons, my ſubjeC&s or vaſſal:, 
or ſubjects or vaſſals of provinces 


and ſtates, with whom J am in peace 


er alliance, or have a free trade, 
whom, nevertheleſs, I intend not to 
burt, or to infringe the peace, the 
liberty, and privilege which they 
enjoy, by treaty, of carrying on a 
egal trade in my kingdoms with 
their ſhips, and the proper and pe- 
culiar productions of their lands, 
provinces, and conqueſts, or the 
produce of their manufactories. 

1 alſo command that all mer- 
chants who ſhall have in their poſ- 
ſelſan any cod, or other fiſh, or 


4757 * 0 dominions of Eng- 
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land, ſhall in the ſpace of fifteen 
days from the date of this decla- 
ration, declare the ſame, and de- 
liver an account thereof, either at 
my court, or elſewhere, to the of- 
ficers who ſhall be appointed by the 
marquis de Squilace, ſuper- inten- 


dant- general of my revenues, that 
the whole may be forthcoming ; 


and ſuch of the faid effects of which 
a liſt ſhall not be ſo delivered in the 
ſpace of fiſteen days, ſhall be im- 
mediately confiſcated 3 two months, 
and no more, being allowed, for the 
conſumption of thoſe which ſhall 


be declared; after which time the 


merchants ſhall be obliged to carry 
the ſaid effects to the cuitom-houſes, 
and, where there is no cuſtom-houſe, 
to the houſes that ſerve inſtead 
thereof, that they may be publickly 
ſold by an officer or officers nomi- 


rated for that end, or, if none 


ſhould be appointed, by the judges, - 
who ſhall give the produce of the 
{ale to the proprietors ; but none of 


the ſaid merchandizes, prohibited 
in the manner jult preſcribed, ſhall 


return to their warehouſes or 
{hops. | 
I have given a ſeparate commiſ- 


fon, with all the neceſſary powers, 


to the marquis de Squilace, ſuper- 


intendant-general of my revenues, 


that in that quality he may ſee that 


this prohibited trade be not ſuf- 
fered, and that he may immediately 
iſſue ſuch orders and inſtructions, as 
he ſhall think neceſſary for this im- 
portant end; taking cognizance, 
in the firſt inſtance, in perſon, and 
by his ſub delegates, of the diſ- 
putes which ſhall ariſe on occaſion 
of this contraband, with an appeal 
to the council of finances in the 


hall of juſtice; except however 
what relates to contraband military 
ſtores, arms, and other effects be- 
bo longing 
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290] 
longing to war, particularized in 
treaties of peace, the cognizance of 
diſputes on theſe articles belonging 
to the council of war, and the mili- 
tary tribunals. „ 


And I command that all that is 


above be obſerved, executed, and 
accompliſhed, under the heavy pe- 
ralties contained in the laws, prag- 
matiques, and royal cedules, iſſued 
on like occaſions in times paſt, 
which are to extend alſo to all my 
ſabjeQs, and the inhabitants of my 
kingdoms and eftates, without any 
exception, and notwitkſtanding any 
privileges; my will being, that this 
declaration of war ſhall come as 
ſoon as poſlible to the knowledge 
of my ſubjects, as well that they 
may guard their perfons and effects 


from the inſults of the Engliſh, as 
that they may labour to moleſt them 


by naval armaments, and by other 

methods authorized by the law of 
arms. VV 

Given at Buen-Retiro, Jan. 16, 
1762, 5 
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2 apers relating to the ſurrender of 
Pondicherry, 


Tranſlation. of Mr. Lallys propoſals 


for the aclivery of the garriſon. 
T AE taking of Chandernagore, 
L contrary to the faith of trea- 
ties, and of that neutrality which 
has always ſubſiſted between all 
European nations, and namely, 


between the two nations in this part 
of India; and that immediately af- 


ter a ſignal ſervice which the French 
nation had rendered the Engliſh, 
not only in taking no part againſt 
them with the nabob of Bengal, 
but in receiving them into their 
ſettlements, to give them time to 
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occur in its execution, put it outef 
my power with reſpe& to my coin 


exerciſe of the Roman religion, the 


eight o'clock of the gate of Vile. 


recover from their firſt loſſes (as 2p. 
oy by the letters of thanks fron 
Mr. Pigot himſelf, and from the 
council of Madras to that of Pond. 
cherry) added to the formal refyſy 
of fulfilling the conditions of a cn. 
tel, agreed upon between our x. 
ſpective maſters, though it was 2 
firſt accepted by Mr. Pigot, and the 
commiſſaries were named on doll 
ſides to go to Sadraſt to ſettle 2m. 


cably the difficulties which migh 


to make or propoſe to Mr. Cont 
any capitulation for the town af 
Pondicherry. | 

The king's troops, and thoſe of 
the company, ſurrender themſelye, 
for want of proviſions, priſoners of 
war of his Britannick majeſty, upon 
the terms of the cartel, which Ie 
claim equally for all the inhabitant 
of Pondicherry, as well as for tle 


religious houſes, hoſpitals, chap- 
lains, ſurgeons, ſervants, &c. it 
ferring myſelf to the deciſion dt 
our two courts for reparation pt. 
portioned to the violation of fo {6 
lemn a treaty. | 
Accordingly Mr. Coote may take 
poſſeſſion to-morrow morning 4 


nour ; and after to-morrow at te 
{ame hour of that of Fort St. Lows; 


and as he has the power in his on 


hands, he will dictate ſuch ulterior 
diſpoſitions to be made, as he fhul 
judge proper. 


I demand, merely from a pri 


ciple of juſtice and humanity, tl 


the mother and ſiſters of Rezaſz! 
be permitted to ſeek an aſylum 
where they pleaſe, or that they . 
main priſoners among the Engl 
and be not delivered up into Mato: 
met Ally Caun's hands, which at 


fal 
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fill red with the blood of the huſ- 
band and father, that he has ſpilt, 
to the ſhame indeed of thoſe who 
zve them up to him; but not leſs 


tothe ſhame of the commander of 


the Engliſh army, who ſhould not 
have allowed ſuch a piece of 
harbarity to be committed in his 
camp. | | | 
51 am tied up by the cartel in 
the declaration which I make to 
Mr. Coote, I conſent that the gen- 


temen of the council of Pondicher- 


ry, may make their own repreſen- 
tations to him, with regard to what 
may more immediately concern 
their own private intereſts, as well 
3; the intereſt of the inhabitants of 
the colon. | 
Done at Fort Louis off Pondi- 
cherry, the 15th of january, 
1761. 


4 


To colonel Coote, commander in 
chief of his Britannick majeſty's 
forces before Pondicherry, 


Atrue copy. Franc, Rowland, Sec. 


Colonel Coote's anſauer to M. Lally? 
propoſals. | | 


Tur particulars of the . de | 


of Chandernagore having been 
long fince tranſmitted to his Bri- 


tannick majeſty, by the officer to 


Whom that place ſurrendered, co- 
lonel Coote cannot take cognizance 
of what paſſed on that occaſion ; 


nor can he admit the ſame as any 


way relative to the ſurrender of 
ondicherry, | 
The difputes that have ariſen 
concerning the cartel concluded be- 
cluded between their Britannick 
and moſt Chriſtian majeſties, being 
3 yet undecided, colonel Coote 
"© it not in his power to admit, 


| Signed, Lay. 


8 
that the troops of his moſt Chri- 
ſtian majeſty, and thoſe of the 
French Eaſt-India company, ſhall 
be deemed priſoners of war to his 
Britannick majeſty upon the terms 
of that cartel; but requires that 
they ſurrender themſelves priſoners 
of war, to be uſed as he ſhall think 
conſiſtent with the intereſts of the 
king his maſter, And colonel 
Coote will ſhew all ſuch indul- 
gences as are apreeable to huma- 
. | 

Colonel Coote will {end the gre- 
nadiers of his regiment, between 
the hours of eight and nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning, to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Villenour gate; and 


the next morning, between the 


fame hours, he will alſo take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the gate of Fort St. Louis. 
The mother and ſiſters of Raza 
Saib ſhail be eſcorted to Madras, 


where proper cate ſhall be taken 


for their ſafety; and they ſhall not, 
on any account, be delivered into 
the hands of nabob Mahomud Ally 
Cawn. Ty nel 


Given at the head quarters at 
the camp before Pondicherry, 
this 15th of January, 1761. 


Signed, ExRE CooTEs 


Articles propoſed to colonel Coote 
by the chief of the Teſauits5 ts 


which no anſawer was returned. 


H E ſuperior council of Pon 
1 dicherry, authorized by the 
count de Lally, lieutenant general 
of the armies of his moſt Chriitian 
majeſty, and his commiſſary in In- 
dia, to treat for the faid town and its 
inhabitants, preſent the following 
articles to colonel Coote, comman- 
der of his Britannick majeſty's troops 


on the coaſt of Coromandel, 


5 2 


Agr. 


„ Ar ters I. 
Db pon the reduction of the place, 
its inhabitants ſhall not in any wiſe 
be injured, their houſes ſhall be 
preſerved, and they ſhall retain all 
their eſſeas and merchandize, with 
liberty of choice to convey them 
wherever they ſhall think proper, 
or to continue their dwelling in the 


ſaid town, as new ſubjects of his 


Britannick majelty ; and they ſhall 
be treated as the old ſubjects have 
been treated; accordingly, thoſe 
who have heretofore had poſſeſſions 
or advantages, {hall not be depriv- 
ed of hm.. : 
Art, II. They ſhall be maintain- 
ed in the exerciſe of the Roman 
Catholic religion, in the ſame man- 


ner as has been pr actiſed under the 


French government. The churches 
and the houſes of the eccleſiaſtics 
and religious perſons ſhall be pre- 
ſerved, together with every thing 
thereunto belonging whether they 


be ſituated without or within the 


town. The miſſionaries ſhall have 
liberty of paſſing from place to 
place, and ſhall find, under the Eng- 
liſh flag, the ſame protection as un- 
der the French flag. 

Art. III. Not only the buildings 
and houſes, belonging to private 
perſons, whether lay men, eccleſiaſ- 
ticks, or religious perſons, ſhall be 
left in the condition they are, but 
_ alſo the buildings belonging to the 
company, as well as the fort, the 


warehouſes, and the walls of the 


town, with all the fortifications, 
until the date of theſe laſt, that is 

to ſay, every thing of this kind, be- 
longing to the company, ſhall be 
decided by the two reſpective courts, 
Art. IV. The papers of the re- 
giſtry and notary office, on which 
depend the fortunes of the inhabi- 
' tants, ſhall-be ſent to France with- 
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ances as they ſhall think fit Who aro 
now Charged with them, and i; 


mean time, remain. 


for the inhabitants of Pondichery, 


bers of the council, company's x. 


to the merchants, whether Arty 


A copy of the ſupreme order, 10 ber 


out any obſtacle, by ſuch convey, 


whoſe poſſeſſion they ſhall, in the 


Art. V. The treatment deren J 
before ſtipulated by the firſt article 


ſhall be extended to all the men. 


gents, officers ſettled in the {ai 
town, and all others, who har 
been, or now are, in ſervice of the 
company; and fo in like mann 


nians, or of any other nation, ſe 
tled heretofore in Pondicherry 
mer rae. 

Art. VI. The Creoles, or nat 
of Mauritius and of Bourbon, : 
mounting in number to forty-ore 
including five officers, as well thoi 
who are in health, as thoſe wit 
have been wounded, or are invalid 
having ſerved as volunteers, and no 
being ſoldiers, ſhould have thel 
berty of returning to their home! 
the firſt good opportunity they ni 


0 


Art. VII. Safeguards ſhall i 
oranted to prevent diforder. 
Art. VIII. All the foregoing at 
ticles.ſhali be executed according 
good faith. 

A true copy. 
Francis RowLaND, Secretaſ 


Hwy — — 


Tranſlation of the ſupreme ord 
from the Mogul's Courtat Dy 
to Sciddee Ibrahim, of Rajapore 
received March 19, 1761. 


Jpeced by the world, under the 
of Safdar Fung Babadber, cli 
received at Sahajanabad, 

k it with delight obſerved, ® 
our ſubjects of the {ail = 


. \ 
EE — — — —— _ r — — rr] wy 


ind the world in general, that we 
have ſent our enemies to the lower 
regions, by the mortal wounds of 
or ſeilful ſwords. They were ſur- 
wanded at the camp of Singat, and 
prevented from being ſupplied with 
any kinds of proviſions or water, 
which obliged them at laſt to kill 
and eat their cows, whom they uſed 
o worſhip as the Almighty God, as 
alſo to ſearch their dung for the 
grain they had eaten on. 'Thus 


de rather than ſubject themſelves 
longer to the miſeries of famine, and 
accordingly on the 6th of Jamade- 


whole camp was ordered to be in 
readineſs to make their laſt effort, 
which our officers and army, of zea- 


ty,and returned as quick as light- 
ning, and terrible as thunder. 
moment of time they diſpatched 
them to Johannum, (hell ;) this ſe- 


commanding officer) from his body, 
and caſt it on the earth : Bhavoo or 


Sadobo was fart wounded-and then 


tampled to death by his own ele- 
phant; Mallarſie Holcar was cut 


taken priſoners, and their inferior 
oficers and ſeapoys were ſlain in 
numbers, impoſhble herein to ex- 
res. 5 


my, male as well as female, have 
been made Moors, and diſtributed 
e handſomeſt of the women as 
concubines to our officers, and the 


; Qtters as flaves to our army; but 


the riches they have taken cannot 


part: fifty thouſand horſes, four 
dundred thouſand head of cattle, 
ene crow and three quarters of ru- 
Jes, eleven thouſand camels, five 
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news to the whole world. 


unhappily ſituated, they reſolved to 
akhar, (or January 1761) their 


Jous hearts, received with intrepidi- 


Ina 


parated the head of Viſſvaſraw, (the 


donn; Chingoſie and Damaſie are 


Twenty-two thouſand of the ene - 


deaſcertained, the following is only 


L293] 
hundred elephants, beſides pearls, 
precious ones, &c. all which are 
Jaid at his majefty's feet. | 
Ye ſhall ſend copies hereof to all 
our cities, and publiſh this joyful 


be to God, the ungrateful enemy is 
cut of from the pleaſures of life, 
as the ſtars fall from heaven. 


— 


Capitulation fer the citadel of Belle- 
iſle, made Fune 7, 170k. 
Preliminary Article. 
HE chevalier de St. Croix, bri- 
gadier in tne king's army, and 
commandant of the citadel of Bel- 
leifle, propoſes that the place ſhall 
lurrender on the 12th of June, in 


caſe no ſuccours arrive before that 


time; and that, in the mean while, 
no works ſhould be carried on, on 
either ſide, nor any act of hoſtility, 
nor any communication between the 
Engliſh beſieging, and the French _ 
beſieged. 185 8 | 
Refuſed. 
ARTICLES; 
The entire garriton ſhall march 
thro' the breach with the honours 
of war, drums beating, colours fly - 
ing, lighted matches, and three 
pieces of cannon, with twelve rounds 
each. Each ſoldier ſhall have fif- 
teen rounds in his cartouch box, 
All the officers, ſerjeants, ſoldiers, 
and inhabitants, are to cairy off 


their baggage. The women to go 


with their husbands. | 5 

Granted, In favour of the gal- 
lant defence which the citadel has 
made, under the orders of the che- 
valier de St. Croix. 5 
II. 'I'wo covered waggons ſhall 
be provided, and the effects which 
they carry ſhall be depoſited in two 
covered boats, which are not to be 
viſited. 


(U 3] The 


Praiſe 


The covered waggons are refu- 
Ted; but care ſhall be taken to tranſ- 
port all the baggage to the conti- 
nent by the ſhorteſt Way. | 


III.“ Veſſels hall be farniſhed for 


carrying the French troops by the 
ſhorteſt way into the neareſt ports of 
France, by the firſt fair wind, 
Granted. 3 | 
IV. The French troops that are 
to embark, are to be victuailed in 


the ſame proportion with the troops 


of hi; Britannick majeſty; and the 
ſame proportion of tonnage is to be 
allowed to the officers and ſoldiers 
which the Eugliſh troops have, 
_ Granted. ; | 
V. When the troops ſhall be em- 
barked, a veſſel is to be furniſhed 
for the chevalier de St. Croix, bri- 


gadier in the king's army, to M. de 
la Ville, the king's lieutenant, to 
8 


M. de la Garique, colonel of foot, 
with brevet of commandant in the 
abſence of the chevalierde St. Croix, 
and to the field officers, including 
_ thoſe of the artillery, and engineers; 
as alſo for the three pieces of can- 
non, as well as for the ſoldiers of 
the Cour Royale, to be tra nſported 
to Nantz, with their wives, ſervants, 
and the baggage which they have 
in the citadel, which is not to be 
viſited. They are to be victual- 


led in the ſame proportion with the 


Engliſh officers of the ſame rank. 
Care ſhall be taken that all thoſe 


who are mentioned in this article 


ſhall be tranſported, without loſs of 
time, to Nantz, with their baggage 
and effects, as well as the three 
pieces of cannon, granted by the 
firſt. article. 8 

After the expiration of the 
tere mentioned in the 5ſt article, 


a gate of the citadel mal! be deli-. 


vered up to the troops of his Britan- 
10% majeſty; at which there all 


be kept a French guard of equal 
number, until the king's troops ſhall 
march out to embark. Thoſe guards 
ſhall be ordered to permit no Eng. 
liſn ſoldier to enter, nor no French 
ſoldier to go out. 


A gate ſhall be delivered to the 


troops of his Britannick majeſty, the 


moment the capitulation is ſigned; 
and an equal number of French 
troops ſhall occupy the ſame gate. 
VII. A veſſel ſhall be furniſhed 
to the commiſſaries of war, and 9 
the treaſurer, in which they may 
carry their baggage, with their ſe- 
cretaries, clerks, and ſervants, with 
out being moleſted or viſited. They 
ſhall be conducted, as well as the 
other troops, to the neareſt port of 
France. Granted. 9 1 5 
VIII. Meſf. de Taille, captain 


general of the Garde Coſte, lamp 


major, two lieutenants of canoneets 
of the Garde Coſte, and ninety bom- 


bardiers, cannoneers, ſerieants, and 


fuſileers, Gardes Coſtes of Belleile, 
paid by the king, ſhall have it in 


their choice to remain in the iſand 


as well as all the other inhabitants, 
without being moleſted, either 4: 
to their perſons or goods. And if 
they have a mind to ſell their goods, 


furniture, boats, nets, and, in ge- 


neral, any effects which belong to 
them, within ſix months, and to 
paſs over to the continent, they ſhall 
not be hindered; but, on the con- 
trary, they ſhall have proper aſil.- 
ance, and the neceſſary paſſports. 

They ſhall remain in the iſland 
under the protection of the king of 
Great Britain, as the other inhadi- 
tants, or ſhall be tranſported to the 
continent, if they pleaſe, with the 
garriſon. | 

IX. M. Sarignon, clerk of the 
treaſury of the French troops, the 


armcuret, the Bourgeois Cannoneers, 
5285 th 


the ſtore-keepers, and all the Work- 
men belonging to the engineers, may 
remain at Belleiſle with their fami- 
lies, or go to the continent with the 
ame privileges as abovementioned, 
Granted. To remain in the iſland, 
zpon the ſame footing with the 
other inhabitants, or to be tranſ- 


tinent, as they ſhall think proper. 


gion ſhall be exerciſed in the iſland 
with the ſame freedom as under a 
French government, The churches 
ſhall be preſerved, and the rectors 
and other priefts continued ; and, 
in caſe of death, they ſhall be re- 
placed by the biſhop of Vannes. 


functions, privileges, immunities, 
and revenues. . 

All the inhabitants, without di- 
ſtinction, ſhall enjoy the free exer- 
eiſe of their religion. The other 
part of this article mult neceſſarily 
depend on the pleaſure of his Bri- 
tannick majeſty, | 
XI. The officers and ſoldiers, 
who are in the hoſpitals of the town 
and citade], ſhall be treated in the 
ſame manner as the garriſon ; and 
after their recovery, they ſhall be 
furniſhed with veſſels to carry them 


and remedies till their departure, 
according to the ſtate which the 
comptroller and ſurgeons ſhall give 
in. Granted. _ Hs 
XII. After the term mentioned 
n the preliminary article is expired, 
orders ſhall be given that the com- 


provions, ſhall make an inventory 
of what ſhall be found in the king's 
Magazines, out of which, bread, 
Vine, and meat ſhall be furniſhed to 
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ported with the garriſon to the con- 


X. The Roman Catholick reli- 


They ſnall be maintained in their 


to France. In the mean while they 
mall be ſupplied with ſubſiſtence 


miffaries of artillèry, engineers, and 
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ſübſiſt the French troops to the mo- 
ment of their departure. 3 

They ſhall be furniſhed with ne- 


ceſſary ſubſiſtence till their depar- 


ture, on the ſome footing with the 
troops of his Britannick majeſty, - 

XIII. Major Gen. Craufurd, as 
well as all the Engliſh officers and 
ſoldiers, who have been made pri- 
ſoners ſince the 8th of April, 1761, 


incluſive, ſhall be ſet at liberty at- 


ter the ſigning of the capitulat:on : 
and ſha)l be diſengaged from their 
parole. The French officers of dif- 


ferent ranks, volunteers, ſerjzeants, 


and ſoldiers, Who have been made 
priſoners ſince the 8th of April, 
ſhall alſo. be ſet at liberty. | 

The Engliſh officers and ſoldiers, 
priſoners of war in the citadel, are to 
be free the moment the capitulation 
is ſigned, The French officers and 
ſoldiers, who are priſoners of war, 
ſhall be exchanged according to the 
cartel of Sluys, EL 

All the above articles ſhall be exe- 
cuted faithfully on both ſides, and 
ſuch as may be doubtful ſhall be 
fairly interpreted. Granted, 

After the ſignature, hoſtages ſhall 
be ſent on both ſides, for the ſecu- 
rity of the articles of capitulation. 

Granted. _ * 

All the archives, regiſters, public 
-papers, and writings, which have 
any relation to the government of 
the iſland, ſhall be faithfuily given 
up to his Britannick majeſty's com- 
miſſary: two days ſhall be allowed 
for the evacuation of the citadel ; 
and the tranſports neceſſary for the 
embarkation, {hall be ready to re- 
ceive the guriſon and their 
effects. A French officer ſhall be 


ordered to deliver up the warlike 
ſtores and proviiions ; and, in ge- 
neral, every thirg Which belongs 
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to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, to an 


Engliſh commiſſary appointed for 
that purpoſe. And an officer ſhall 


be ordered to ſhew us all the 


mines and ſouterains of the place, | 
5 e ot 5 | people on the Back-Setilements, ng 
_ CherokeeIndizn ſhall come down in. 


S. Hopcson. A. Keyptr, 


Le Chevalier de St Croix. 


8 "it. 


> 


the Cherotee Indians. 


5 AxrIiclE 1 N 
At Engliſh priſoners, negroes, 


Horſes and cattle, in their 


| polleffion, ſhall be delivered up im- 


mediately to colonel Grant, 
II. Fort Loudoun and the cannon 


belonging thereto, now lying at 


Chote, ſhall be delivered up to any 
perſons ſent to take charge of them; 
and any forts ſhall be built hereafter 

jn the Cherokee nation, when the 


ſame is thought neceſſary by the 


Engliſh 5 
III. The Cherokees ſhall not ad- 
mit any Frenchmen into their na- 


tion, and if any ſhould come, the 


Cherok ees ſhall aſſitt us, at leaſt 
ſhall not pretend to interpoſe their 
protection, to prevent us, when we 


think proper to apprehend the 


Frenchmen. e 
IV. Any Indian, who murders 
any of his majeſty's ſubjects, ſhall be 
immediately put to death by the 
Cherokees, as ſoon as tne murder 
and murderer are known in the 
Cherokee nation, and that the head 
or ſcalp of the murderer be brought 


to the commander of the next Eng- 


liſh fort. 

V. The Cherokees ſhall not hunt 
to the eaſtward of Twenty-ſix mile 
river, nor the Engliſh to the wett- 
ward of it, to prevent any quarrels 
or miſchief that may be occaſioned 


; The terms of peace 10 be granted fo 
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from the hunting parties merting 


in the woods. 

VI. To prevent as much as may be 
any diſturbances that may iſe he. 
tween the Cherokees and the win 


to this province, within che limits of 
Twenty-fix mile river, on any pre. 
tence whatſdever, without: ſome 
white perſon in company, or unleß 
by the order or permiſſion of this 
government; and that all white 
men, whether French or Enylifh, 
who have been amongſt the Chero. 
kees, and have aided and allifted 


them during the late war, ſha be 


delivered uß. 


VII. The Cherokees ſhall rot 


moleſt the creatures belonging to, 


nor treſpais on the grounds geceſſa. 
ry for planting paſluraye for the uſe 


of the garriſon of forts built, or to 
be built, in their nation, 


VIII. Ihe Cataw bas and Chicke- 
faws to be comprehended in this 
eace, 5 225 
IX. That all the Cherokee pri- 
ſoners we have taken ſhall be re- 
ſtored, | 
X. Oor friend ſhip ſhall be grant- 


ed to them ; a firm peace ſua!l be 
made and finally ratined in Charles- 


town; trade ſhall be renewed, apd 
plenty of goods fent up to be ex- 
changed for their ſkins, to ſupf 
their wants. | 

XI. And as equal juſtice is the 
ſureſt foundation of a laſting peace, 
it ſhall be agreed, than win an 
Engliſhman warders a Cherokee, 


the Cherokees ſhall not put him fv 


death, but he ſhall be deſivered to 
the officer of the fort, ſent priſoner 
to Charles-toun, and there tried ac- 
cording to our laws, and if found 
guilty to be executed in . gf 

| | om 
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eme Cherokees, if they deſire to 
be preſent ; and when the Chero- 
Lee: think they are injured by the 


| Engliſh in their nation, the Chero- 


bees are not to take revenge them- 
ſelres, but ſhall make complaint to 
the commander of the next Engliſn 
fart, to be from thence tranſmitted 
tothe Engliſh governor, who will 
right them therein, according to 
our laws ; and when the Cherokees 
injure any Engliſh among them, on 
the complaint thereof, the Chero- 
kees hail right the injured ; thus 
the guilty will only be puniſhed on 


both fides ; thus friendſhip, peace, 


and trade will be preſerved ; but 
when they ceaſe to obſerve this trea- 
ty, friendthip, peace, and trade will 
uſo cenſe = . 

XII. That Attakullakulla com- 
municate theſe ſtipulations to the 
nation on his return, and acquaint 
them, that in order to have theſe 
articles of peace finally ratified and 


confirmed, ſo that our old friend- 
ſhip may be renewed, and laſt as 


long as the ſun ſhines and rivers 
run; ſome of the headmen from the 
upper, the valley, the middle and 
lower ſettlements ſhall come down 
to Charles-town, and confirm theſe 
fupulations, and then ſettle ſach 
Matters, as concern the trade to be 
carried on with their nation. 


— — 


| Aerouns of a late con/pirac y againſt 


the bing of Pruf/ia, publiſhed by 
authority. . 


$ILESTAN- gentleman, of 


tie name of W argotſch. wha 
has an eſtate near Strehlen, came 
oſten to the Pruſhan camp, where 
© was well received by the king of 
Pruſua, and by the officers. He in- 
formed himſelf, with great exactneſs, 


- 
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of every thing. that paſted in the 
army; and particularly, of the dif; : 
poſitions made of the troops in their 


quarters of cantonment ; and, as. 


the country thereabout was well 
known to him, he formed a project 
of ſurptiſing his Pruſſian mgjeſty, in 
the night of the itt of December, 
which was to have been executed 
in this manner: a ſmall body of re- 
ſolute cavalry were to penetrate, in 
the night, into the ſuburbs of Streh- 
len, where his Pruſlian majeſty 
lodged, to which they were imme— 
diately to ſet fire; and during the 
confuſion that this muſt neceſſarily 
occaſion, to endeavour to ſeizeand 
carry off the king of Pruſſia, which 


Wargotſch thought was very prac- 
ticable, as the quirters were, at that 


time, but ſlightly guarded. | | 

The whole affair is reported to 
have been accidentally diſcovered. 
by one of Wargotſch's own ſervants, 
wio had oſten been employed to 
carry letters to a Popiſh prieſt, in a 
neighbouring village. "Theſe letters 
were direted to an Auſtrian lieut. 
col. and the prieſt had the care cf, 


tranſmitting them. The ſervant ob- 


ſerving, when his maſter gave him 
the Jail letter, he was untommanly. 
anxious about the ſ.fe delivery of 
it, and appeared to be in great agi- 
tation of mind, began to ſuſpect 
that he was employed in a danger- 
ous ſervice ; however, he toc; the 
letter, and promiſed to deliver it as 
uſual ; but inſtead of that, carried 
it directly to Strehlen, where he put 
it into the hands of M. de Cruce- 
mark, the adjutant- general, who 


immediately ſent out two ſmall par- 


ties of dragoons, to ſeize Wargotſch 
and the prieſt, who were both made 
priſoners, but eſcaped afterwards. 
The trial of Wergotſch, who has 
been cited to appear, is adu glx 

6 carrying 
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carrying on before the tribunal 
called the Ober Ampt, in Breſlau. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


he humble addreſs of the lord mayor, 


aldermen, and commons of the city 
/ London, in common council af- 


 fembled. 


TE pleafed, moſt gracious ſo- 


vereign, to accept the cordial 
and reſpectful congratulations of 
your majeſty's ever dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects, the lord mayor, aldermen, 


and commons of the city of London, 
in common council aſſembled, on 
the ſolemnization of your majeſty's 
moſt auſpicious nuptials. 
Warmby intereſted from every 


motive of gratitude, as well as duty, 
in whatever can affect your royal 


mind, ws enjoy the higheſt ſatis- 


faction in the completion of our 


 withes, by your majeſty's happy 


union with a princeſs of the moſt 
exalted merit; a princeſs, who, by 
her deſcent from an illuſtrious line- 


age (reſpectable for their firm and 


conſtant zeal for the proteftant re- 
ligion, and dear to us for their par- 


ticular attachment to your majeſty's 
royal houſe) and above all, by her 
own moſt eminent virtues, and ami- 


able endowments, was moſt worthy 


to engage your majeſty's eſteem and 
affection, and to ſhare the honours 


of the Britiſh crown. 


We adore the divine goodneſs, 
that as in all your majeſty's other 
conduct, ſo more particularly in a 
choice of the higheſt importance to 


your majeſty and your kingdoms, 
hath ſo vifibly guided and inſpired 
your royal breaſt. A choice, which 


we thankfully acknowledge the 


ſtrongeſt and meſt acceptable proof 
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of your majeſty's paternal attentic 
to improve the happineſs and fecy. 


_ Tity of your people, and to render 


the ſame ſtable and permanent » 
poſterity. | 

May the fame providence: long 
preſerve your majeſty, and your 
royal conſort, to enjoy the fruit 
of this bleſſed marriage, in an vn. 
interrupted courſe of conjugal feli 


eity, and in a numerous offspring 


reſembling their illaſtrious parent, 
in every public, as well as private, 
virtue. And may the imperial 
crown of theſe realms, be won 
with undiminiſhed luſtre by their 
deicendants, till time ſhall be 10 
more. | 9 5 


His majeſty's moſt gracious anſuer 


| Thank you mold | heartily for yur 


Autiful and offetionate adarij. 


Tos freſh mari of your cttachment i 
my perſon, and particularly the warn 
ſentiments of joy and /atisfattin 
ewhich you expreſs on the happy chit 
I have made of a queen for my conſort, 
are moſt pleaſing to me. The ity of 
London may always depend on my ut- 
ceaſing care for their welfare ai 


proſperity. 


The humble addreſs of the lord mayir 
aldermen, &c. to her majeſty. 


Mot gracious queen, ; 
E, his majefty's ever dutif 

| and loyal ſubjects, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and commons 0: 
the city of London, in comm? 
council aſſembled, humbly beg lese 
to expreſs, in your royal preſence 
the exceeding great joy we feel a: 
your majeſty's ſafe arrival, {0 i 
dently wiſhed for, and fo umpitr 
ently expected; and at the fame 


92 
time to congratulate your majeny? 


75 
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nappy nuptials with a monarch, 
en 3 wow, fortitude, and 
piety, add luſtre to the diadem he 
wears, and render him the darling, 
2; well as father, of his people. 

We do, with, that honeſt warmth 
and ſincerity which characterize the 
Britiſh nation, humbly aſſure your 
majeſty, that as the many virtues 
and amiable endowments which your 
mejeſty poſſeſſes in ſo eminent a de- 
gree, cannot fail to bleſs our be- 
loved ſovereign with every domeſ- 
tick happineſs ; ſo will they ever 


| endear your majeſty to a people, not 
more diſtinguiſhed for their love of 


liberty, and their country, than for 
their inviolable loyalty and gratitude 
to thoſe princes from whom they 
derive protection and proſperity. 

Long may your majeſty live to 
ſhare the felicity you are formed to 
inſpire, And may your majeſty 
prove the happy mother of a race 
of princes, to tranſmit the glories 
of this diſtinguiſhed reign to the 
lateſt of our poſterity. 


Her majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 


7 Thank you for your kind congra- 

tulations, Jo full of duty to the 
ting, and alfection to me. My warmeſt 
wiſhes will ever attend this great 
iy, 1 


15 


The hamble addreſs of the people called 
ſualers, preſented October 30. 


To George the third, king of Great 
Britain, and the dominions there · 


THIS atirfe, þ full of du 


unto belonging. 


May it pleaſe the king, 

accept our conpratulaions 
on the preſent happy oc- 
and our fervent wiſhes, that 
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the royal nuptials may be 'bleſſed 
with felicity, as permanent and un- 
mixed, as the joy they produce is 
univerial.: 5 

From the evident marks we have 


ſeen of thy attention to the hap- 


pineſs of thy people, guided by an 
uniform ſteadineſs and prudence, 
we are perſuaded, that in thy il- 
luſtrious conſort are united thoſe 
amiable qualities, which will alike 
contribute to the domeſtic happineſs 
of our fovereign, and endear her to 
hu h 

Impreſſed with ſuch ſentiments, 
we already regard the queen with 


duty and affection, and we truſt it 


will be our conſtant endeavour to 


cultivate the like ſentiments in thoſe 


among whom we converſe ; pro- 
moting, by example, that dutiful 
ſubmiſſion to authority which ren- 


ders government eaſy to the prince, 


and grateful to the people. 
May it pleaſe the moſt High, by 
whoſe wiſdom kings reign, and 
princes decree juſtice, to confirm 
every virtuous purpoſe of thy heart, 
and to repleniſh it with ſtability and 
fortitude ſupertor to every exigency: 
long may he vouchſafe to continue 
thee a bleſling to theſe nations, and 
thy deſcendants, the guardians of 
liberty, civil and religious, to many 
generations. 5 


Signed on the behalf of the ſaid 
people in London, the 26th 
of the tenth month, 1761. 


His majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer. 
and affettion, is wery agreeable 
to me. I uu may depend on my pro- 


tection. 


A letter 


30 ANNUAL 
A letter from a right hon. perſon, 
to — inthe city, © 


„ 
TINDING to my great ſur 
prize, that the cauſe and man- 
ner of my reſigning the ſeals, is 
groſsly miſrepreſented in the city, 
as well as that the moſt gracious and 
[pontaneous marks of his majeſty's 


approvation of my ſervices, which 


marks followed my reſignation, have 


been infamouſly traduced as a bar- 


gain for my forſaking the public, 
Jam under a neceſſity of declaring 
the truth of both theſe facts, in a 


manner which I am ſure no gentle- 


man will contradict. A difference 
of opinion, with regard to meaſures 


to be taken againſt Spain, of the 


higheſt importancz to the honour 


of the crown, and to the moſt eſ- 


ſential national intereſts, (and this 
founded on what Spain had already 


done, not on what that court may 


farther intend to do) was the cauſe 
of my reſigning the ſeals. Lord 
Temple and I ſubmitted in writing, 
and ſigned by us, our moſt humble 


ſentiments to his majeſty ; which 


being over-ruled by the united opi- 
nion of all the reſt of the king's 
ſervants, I reſigned the ſeals on 
Monday the 5th of this month“, in 
order not to remain reſponſible for 
meaſures, which I was no longer 


allowed to guide, Moſt gracious 
public marks of his majeſty's ap- 


probation of my ſervices followed 
my reſignation : they are unmerited 
and unſollicited. and I ſhall ever be 
proud to have received them from 
the beſt of ſovereigns. wg 

I will now only add, my dear 
Sir, that I have explained theſe 
matters only for the honour of truth, 


not in any view to court return of 


October 1761. 
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confidence from any man, who 
with a credulity as weak as it is iq. 
Jurious, has thought fie haſtily 10 


withdraw his good opinion, from 


one who has ſerved his country with 


fidelity and ſucceſs ; and who juſtly 


reveres the upright and candid 
judgment of it; little ſollicitous 
about the cenſures of the capricious 
and the ungenerous. Accept my 
ſincereſt acknowledgements for all 


vour kind friendſhip, and believe 


me ever, with truth and eſteem, 
| My dear Sir, | 
Your faithful friend, Es. 
The anſwer of the hon, gentleman, 
tn whom the above letter aun ad. 
dreſſed, is as follows : 
' Dran 84 : 


E H E city of London, as long 


as they have any memory, 


cannot forget that you accepted the | 


ſeals when this nation was in the 
moit deplorable. circumſtances, to 


which any country can be reduced: 


that our armies were beaten, our 


navy inactive, our trade expoſed to 


the enemy, our credit, as if we ex- 
pected to become bankrupts, ſunk 
to the loweſt pitch ; that there was 


nothing to be found but deſpon- 


dency at home, and contempt a- 
broad. The city muff alſo for ever 
remember, that when you reſigned 
the ſeals, our armics and nav1es 
were victorious, our trade {ecure, 
and flouriſhing more than 10 2 
peace, our public credit reſtored, 
and people readier to lend than mi- 
niſters to borrow : that there Was 
nothing but exvltation at home, 


confuſion and deſpair among Our 


enemies, amazement and venerauen 
| | among 


W Ar. >. a uh 
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among all neutral nations: that the 
French were reduced ſo low as to 
ſue for a peace, which we, from 
humanity, were willing to grant; 
though their haughtineſs was too 
great, and our ſucceſſes too many, 
for any terms to be agreed on. 
Remembering this, the city cannot 
but lament that you have quitted 
the helm. But if knaves have taught 
fools to call your reſignation (when 
vou can v longer procure the ſame 
ſucceſs, being prevented from pur- 
ſaing the ſame meaſures) a deſer- 
tion of the public, andto look upon 
you, for accepting a reward, which 
can ſcarce bear that name, in the 
light of a penſioner; the city of 
London hope they ſhall not be 
ranked by you among the one or the 
other. They are truly ſenſible, that, 
though you ceaſe to guide the helm, 
you have not deſerted the veſſel; 
and that, penſioner as you are, 
your inclinations to promote the 


public good, is ſtill only to be e- 


qualled by your ability : that you 
lincerely wiſh ſucceſs to the new 
pilot, and will be ready, not only 
to warn him and the crew, of rocks 
and quickſands, but to aſſiſt in 
bringing the ſhip through the ſtorm 
into a ſafe harbour. Ls 


Theſe, Sir, I am perſuaded, are 
the real ſentiments of the city of. 


London; I am ſure you believe 
them to be ſuch of, 1 


Dear Sir, Yours, Oc. 


The above letters are moſt cer- 
tainly genuine and original. 


pO EEE 


; At a court of common council, 
21d the twenty-ſecond of October, 
* motion was made for that court 
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to repreſent to their members, who 
ſerve for this city in parliament 


(by way of inſtruction) their ſenſe 


on the preſent critical conjuncture. 
Alſo another motion, that the thanks 
of the court be given to the right 


hon. Mr. Pitt, for the many and 


important ſervices rendered to his 
king and country; and, a third, 
that the committee, in their thanks 


to Mr. Pitt, do lament his refigna- 


The repreſentation of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city of 


tion, &c. Theſe motions were a- 
greed to unanimouſly, except the 
laſt, which, upon a diviſion, paſſed 
in the affirmative; nine aldermen 
and one hundred commoners, to 
two aldermen and thirteen com- 
moners. | 


London, in common council aſſem- 


bled, to Sir Robert Ladbroke, 


Kut. Sir Richard Glynn, Kut. and 
Bart. William Beckford, Ei: | 


and the Hon. Thomas Harley, Ey; 
this city's repreſentatives 7 par- 
liament. 


and commons of the city of 
London in common council aſſem- 
bled, think it at this tine our duty, 
as it is our natural and undoubted 
right, to lay before you, this city's 
repreſentatives in the great council 
of the nation, ſoon to be aſſembled 
in parliament, what we deſire and 
expect from you, in diſcharge of the 
great truſt and confidence we and 
our fellow ſervants have repoſed in 
you. 3 


made this war by the Britiſh arms, 
at the expence of ſo much blood and 
reaſure; and that you will, to the 

| utmoſt 


WE the lord mayor, aldermen, 


That you entertain juſt ſentiments _ 
of the importance of the conqueſts 
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utmoſt of your power and abilities, 
oppoſe all attempts for giving up 
ſuch places as may tend to leſſen 
our preſent ſecurity, or by reſtoring 
the naval power of France, render 
us ſubject to freſh hoſtilities from 
that natural enemy; particularly 
that the ſole and excluſive right of 
our acquiſitions, in North America 
and the fiſheries, be preſerved to 
us. | 5 
As the preſent happy extinction 
of parties, the harmony and unani-. 


their zeal and affection to their ga- 
tive king, and the great increa je of 
commerce, are moſt convi ncing 
proofs to us of this nation's ability 
ſtill to carry on, and vigoror fly pro- 
ſecute the preſent juſt and ' neceſfary 
war ; it 1s our defire that 
cur in giving his majeſty Jych ſup- 


hes, as ſhall enable him to purſue 
all thoſe meaſures, whic h may pro- 


mote the true intereſt + of his- king- 


doms, and place hi: n above the 


_ menace of any pov ger that may 
pretend to give law: , or preſcribe 
limits, to the policy and intereſts of 
this nation: but as it is apparent, 
| that our enemies f atter themſelves 
with the hopes of exhauſting our 
ſtrength, by the immenſe expence 
in which we are 2 . preſent engaged, 
we therefore re: juire you, in the 


further proſecut jon of this war, to 


ſupport ſuch m eaſures as may fruſ- 
rate thoſe expe ctations, yet to act 
with the utmo | vigour in the re- 


duction of the 75 1 remaining colonies, 
ſo as to obtain 


able peace. 


The thar g were as follows : 
Copy of 7 74 


ze thanks to the right 
3 e aufs to the Tigh 


le William Pitt, from 


.this court be given to the right hoy, 
nation, during the time he ſo ably 


- cretaries of ſtate, and to perpetuate 
their grateful ſenſe of his merit; 
Who by the vigour of his mind, had 
mity of all his majeſty's ſubjec.s, 


u con- 


4.2 ſafe and honour- 


REGISTER 


the court of common council, Odi. 


ber 22, 1761. 
* Reſolved, That the thanksor WY 8 


William Pitt, for the many great 
and eminent ſervices rendered thi: 


filled the high and important office 
of one of his majeſty's principal ſe. 


not only rouſed the ancient ſpirit of 
this nation, from the pufillanimon; 
ſtate, to which it had been reduced; 
but, by his integrity and tteadine(s 
uniting us at home, had carried. it 
reputation in arms and commerce to 
a height unknown before, by our 
trade accompanying our Conquels 


in every part of the globe. - 
Therefore the city of Loridon, F 
ever ſtedfaſt in their loyalty to their q 
king, and attentive to thre honou: 6 
and proſperity of their country, 
cannot but lament the national 1: 
of ſo able, ſo faithful a miniſter, «Wi; 
this critical eonjunctrire.“ Ba: 
At a court of common counc: Wil = 
held the 29th Ofob. the tov: Bll ©) 


clerk reported his having waited 0! 
the right hon. VVilliam Pitt, Wi 
their reſolutioris of thanks; ' 
which he had been pleaſed to ti 
the following anſwer : 


Mr. Piet requeſts of Sir Jam? 
© Hodges, that hie will be ſo god 
to repreſent hi m, in the molt b 


© ſpe&F ul man aer, to the lors met 
* or, 7alderme'a, and common © re 
* cil 2iſſembl- ed, and expreſs hi big fol 
* ſenſe of the fignal honor” * do 


* have been pleaſed 15 pop 
hir a, bv: their condeſcendins © 
| be — | « $2340 


« farourzble reſolution of the 22d 
© of October; an honour which he 
' receives with true reverence and 
© orztitade, not without confuſion 
„ his own ſmall Ceſervings, while 
(he views With exultztion the 
© injverſa] public ſpirit diſperſed 
* throuzh an united people; and 
e matchleſs intrepidity of the 
pritiſn ſailors and ſoldiers, con- 
* uted by officers, juſlly famed 
f thro? all the quarters of the world: 
' ty this concurrence of national 
* rirtge, graciouſly protected by the 
' throne, all the national proſperi- 
' ties (under the favour of heaven) 
here been owing; and it will 
' ever be remembered to the glory 
' of the city of London, that thro? 
the whole courſe of this arduous. 
' war, the great ſeat of commerce 
' has generouſly ſet the illuſtrious 
* example of Ready zeal for the 


' Govity of the crown, and of un- 


' ſhaken firmneſs and magnani- 
" mity.? I ; 


Mr. Pitt received more addreſſes 
sos this occaſion from Dublin, York, 
pz), and other places. 


A 
2 
i. 


—— 


gracicms ſpeech to beth 
boujes of parliament, on the 197% of 
Jaruery, 1762, on occaſion of bis 
ne having declared war a- 
fant Spain. 


The kings d 


A | | 
My lords and gentlemen, 


HAVE fo often aſſured you of 
my tncere diſpoſition to put an 
io the calamĩties of war, and to 
lore the public tranquility, on 
ſolid and laſting foundations, that 
impartial perſon, either at home 


er broad, can ſuſpect me of un- 


end 
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neceſſarily kindling a new war in 
Europe. But, it is with concern, I 
acquaint you, that, fince your re- 
ceſs, I have found myſelf indiſpen- 
fibly obliged to declare war againſt 
Spain. The cauſes are ſet forth in 
my public declaration on this oc- 
caſion; and therefore I ſhall not de- 
tain you with the repetition of them, 
My own conduct, ſince my acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, as well as that of 
the late king, my royal grand- 
father, towards Spain, has been fo 
fall of good-will and friendſhip; 
ſo averſe to the laying hold of ſe- 
veral juſt grounds of complaint, 
which might have been alledged ; 
and ſo attentive to the advantages 
of the Catholic: king, and his fa- 
mily; that it was matter of the 
greateſt ſurprize to me, to find, that 
engagements had, in this conjunc- 
ture, been entered into between that 
crown, and France; and a treaty 
made to unite all the branches of 
the houſe of Bourbon, in the moſt 
ambitious, and dangerous deſigns 
againſt the commerce, and indepen- 
dency of the reſt of Europe; and 


particularly of my kingdoms. 


Whatever colours may be en- 
deavoured to be put upon theſe in- 
jurious proceedings of the court of 
Madrid, I have nothing to reproach 
myſelf with: and, thoagh I have 
left nothing untried, that could have 
prevented this rupture, I have 
thought it neceſſary to prepare a- 
gainſt every event. I therefore re- 
ly on the divine bleſſing on the juſ- 
tice of my cauſe ; the zealoas, and 
powerful afiftance of my faithful 
ſubjects; and the concurrence of 
my allies, who mult find themſelves 
involved in the pernicious, and ex- 
teaſive, projects of my enemies. 

I leave theſe confideraiions with 
| vou, 


e 


that the hononr of my crown, and 
the intereſts of my kingdoms, are 
ſafe in your hands. - 


Both houſes having waited on the 
king, with addreſſes in anſwer to 
this ſpeech, his majeſty was pleaſed 
to return the following moſt gra- 
cious anſwers, 


5 To the houſe of lords. 


My lords, | | 
4 return you my hearty thanks 
for this addreſs. The affectionate 
_ aſſurances you give me of your ſup- 
port and affiſtance in the vigorous 


4 


— . — M OS. As 
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you, full of the juſteſt confidence, 


tary effects.“ 


and your firmneſs and reſolution u 


. A A... hy 


proſecution of this neceſſary wy 
are very agreeable to me, and ca. 
not fail of producing the moſt {aly 


To the houſe of commons. 


Gentlemen, 


* return you my hearty thanks 
for this ſeaſonable and affectiorat 
addreſs : the aſſurances contained 
it, give me the higheſt ſatisfaCtia, 


ſupport me will, I truſt, enable ny 
to defeat the ambitious deſigns d 
our enemies, and moſt effeQualh 
contribute to that ſalutary nl 
which we Cefre,” | 


7 . 


CH: 


und to take more pleaſure in 
than variety 3 and of all the La- 
e be is capable of contemplating, 
%% ober vable in his own ſpecirs, 
? eecially the nobleſt part of it, the 
or rind, are the moſt entertain- 
ing, as they certainly are the moſt in- 
terefing. It was for this reaſon wwe 
rlkved to begin that part of this 
werk, (calculated equally for amuſe- 
mnt and inſtruction, ] which is not 
merely hiſtorical, wvrth the moſt flrik- 
irg characters we could procure, not 
mh of individuals, but of nations and 
ther conſederable bodies of men. 


7 HE RE is nothing that man ts 
fe 


Ii purſuance of this plan We gave in 
ur laſt volume the character of a 
famous nation improved, if aue may 
fay fo, by one, ſtiled a Philoſopher, 


into brutes. In the preſent, we 


ſhall lay before our readers, as a 


ſutable companion to it, that of a 
renfigerble number of men tran/- 
formed by neceſſity inte down- 
riobt ſavages, Me mean the Buc- 
careers of America, in that their 
original ſituation from whence they 
derived their name. Some amuje- 
ment, and even utility, muſt, ave 
preſume, accrue from a compariſon 
of juch ſurpriſing effeets of art and 


nature. 


1 Spaniards had not been 
Wn long in the poſſeſſion of the 


. Indies and the continent of 
merica, when other nations, eſpe - 


cally the Engliſh and French, be- 
gan to follow them there. But tho? 
ne Spaniards were unable to people 


OL. 1 


Kun A R 4A 


- extenſtve countries themſelve, 


c T E Rs. 


they were reſolved that no others 
ſhould do it for them ; and there- 
fore made a moſt cruel war on all 
thoſe of any other nation, who at- 
tempted to ſettle in any of the An- 
tilles or Carribee Iſlands. The 
French however were at laſt lucy 
enough to acquire ſome footing in 
the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's; but 
by the time they began to ſubſide 
into a regular form of government, 
the Spaniards found means to dii- 
lodge them. Upon this the wretch- 
ed fugitives, conſidering at how 
great a diſtance they were from 


their mother country, and how near 
to the iſland of Hiſpaniola or St. Do- 
mingo, the northern parts of which 


were then uninhabited, and full of 
ſwine and black cattle, they imme- 
diately reſolved to take poſſeſſion of 
that country, in conjunction with ſe- 
veral other adventurers of their own 
and the Engliſh nation; eſpecially 
as the Dutch, wao now began ta 
appear in theſe ſeas, promiſed ta 
ſupply them plentifully with all 
kinds of neceſſaries they might pro- 
cute, in exchange for the hides 
and tallow by hunting. | 

_Phet2 new ſettlers obtained the 
name of Buccaneers from their cuſ- 
tom of buccanning their beef and 
pork in order to keep it tor fale, 
cr for their own conſumption, 
the method of which will be pro- 
ſently deſcribed, But ſome of them 
ſoon grew tired of this ne way 
of lite, and took to planting, 
while many more choſe to turn 
pirates, truſting to find, among 
thoſe who remained on ſhore, a 
quick ſale for all the plunder they 
— 5 | could 
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could make at ſea. This new body 
of adventurers were called Free- 


booters, from their making free 
prey or booty of whatever came in 
their way. „ DER: 
The colony now began to thrive 
at a great rate, by the cheap and 


eaſy manger in which the Free- 


booters acquired the greatelt riches, 


and the profuſion with which they 
_ diſtributed them among their old 


companions the Buccaneers and 
Planters for the mereſt trifles. This 


brought numbers of Settlers from 


Old France in quality of indented 
ſervants, tho” they toiled rather like 


flaves during the three years for 
which they generally bound them- 


ſelves. Tp, - 
Thus the colony conſiſted of four 


claſſes; Buccaneers, Freebooters, 


Planters, and Indented Servants 
who generally remained with the 
Buccaneers, or 
_ theſe four orders compoled what 
they now began to call the body of 
Adventurers. Theſe people lived 
together in a perfect harmony under 


— O P 
a kind of democracy ; every free- 


man had a deſpotic authority over 


his own family, and every captain 
was a ſovereign in his own ſhip, 
though liable to be diſcarded at the 
dicretion of the cr... 
The Planters ſettled chiefly in 
the little iſland of Tortuga on the 
northern coaſt of Hiſpaniola; but it 
was not long before ſome of them 
going to tie great iſland to hunt 
with the Buccaneers, the reſt were 
ſurpriſed by the Spaniards, and all, 
even thoſe who had furrendered at 
 Arferetion in hopes of mercy, were 
put to the ſword, or hanged, 
The next care of the Spaniards 
was to rid the great iſland of the 
Buccaneers, and for this reaſon 
they aſſembled a body of 500 lance- 


men, who by their ſeldom going 


cuſtoms we ſhall new enter upon. 


Planters. And 


fewer than fifty in a company, ch, 
tained the name of The Fifties ſton 
their enemies, whoſe manners aud 


The Buccaneers lived in lit: 


huts built on ſome ſpots of cleared 1 
ground juſt large enough to q bl 
their ſkins on, and contain the; u 
buccanning houſes, Theſe ſpot, . 
they called Boucans, and the hu; d 
they dwelt in Ajoupas, a word 8 
which they borrowed from the g 
Spaniards, and the Spaniards from | 
the natives. Though theſe Ao. WW * 
pas lay open on all ſides, they x 
were very agreeable to the had A 
inhabitants, in a climate where wind - 
and air are fo very deſireable thing, : 
As the Buccaneers had neither wife . 
nor child, they aſſociated by pairs , 
and mutually rendered each other : 
all the ſervices a maſter could reaſon: 7 
ably expect from a ſervant, living q 
together in ſo perfect a community, | 
that the ſurvivor always ſucceedel , 
his deceaſed partner. This kind of WW 
union or fellowſhip they called 0 
Semateloter [inſailoring], and each 
other Marelot [ſailor], whence » i 
derived the cuſtom of giving, t 0 
leaſt in ſome parts of the French q 
Antilles, the name Mateldtatt ; 
[{ailorage], to any kind of fociey 
formed by private perſons for thel ; 
mutual advantage They behaved 
to each other with the greateſt . 
tice and openneſs of heart; it woul , 
have been a crime to keep any thing t 
under lock and key, but on tie } 
other hand the leaſt pilfering vi 
unpardonable, and puniſhed win WY , 
expulſion from the commun, I 
And indeed there could be no gies : 
temptation to fleal, when it d 
reckoned a point of honour never ; 
refuſe 2 neighbour what he vanity t 
and where there was { little pu 
perty, it was impoſiible there ele 
be mayy diſputes, It any bop | 
vz 


1 


— > % & v w/ — . 


2 


6d, the common friends of the par- 
ties at variance interpoſed, and 
{yon put an end to the difference. 

As to laws, the Buccaneers ac- 
knowledged none but an odd jum- 
ble of conventions made between 
themſelves, which, however, they 


| regarded as the ſovereign rule. 


They filenced all objections by 
cooly anſwering, that it was not the 


cuſtom of the coaſt, and grounded 


their right of acting in this man- 


ner, on their baptiſm under the 
topic, which freed them, in their 
opinion, from all obligations ante- 
cedent to that marine ceremony. 
The governor of Tortuga, when 
thatiſland was again ſettled, though 


appointed by the French court, had. 


very little authority over them; 
they contented themſelves with ren- 
dering him from time to time ſome 
fight homage. 'They had in a man- 
ner entirely ſhaken off the yoke of re- 
lyion, and thought they did a great 
deal, in not wholly forgetting the 
Gol of their Fathers. We are ſur- 
priled to meet with nations, among 
whom it is a difficult matter to dit- 
coyer any traces of a religious wor- 
ſip: And yet it is certain, that had 
the Buccaneers of St. Domingo been 
perpetuated on the ſame footing 
they ſubſiſted at the time we are 
ſpeaking of, the third or fourth ge- 
neration of them would have as lit- 
tle religion as the Caffres and Hot- 
tentots of Africa, or the Topinam- 
bous and Cannibals of America. 
They even laid aſide their ſur— 


names, and aſſumed nick-names, or 


martial names, moſt of which have 
continued in their families to this 
iy. Many however, on their mar- 
ing, which ſeldom happened till 
"ey turned planters, took care to 
we their real ſurnames inſerted in 
de marriage contract; and this 
practice Pave Occaſion to a proverb, 
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ſtill current in the French Antilles, 
A men is not to be known till he takes 
a wife, _ | | 

Their dreſs conſiſted of a filthy 
greaſy ſhirt, dyed with the blood 
of the animals they killed, a pair of 
trouſers ſtill more naſty, a thong of 
leather by way of belt, to which the 
hung a caſe containing ſome Dutch 
knives, and a kind of very ſhort 
ſabre called Manchette, a hat with- 
out any brim, except a little flap on 
the front to take hold of it by, and 
ſhoes of hogſkin all of a piece. 
Their guns were four feet and a 
half in the barrel, and of a bore to 
carry balls of an ounce. Every matt 
had his contract ſervants; more or 
fewer according to his abilities, be- 
ſides a pack of twenty or thirty dogs, 
among which there was always a. 
couple of beagles. Their chief 
employment at firſt was ox-hunting, 
and, if at any time they chaiced a 
wild hog, it was rather for paſtime, 
or to make proviſion for a feaſt, 
than for any other advantage. But, 
in proceſs of time, ſome of them 
betook themſelves entirely to hunt- 
ing of hogs, whoſe {leſh they buc- 
canned in the following manner: 

Firſt, they cut the fleſh into long 
pieces, an inch and a half thick, and 
ſprinkled them with falt, which they 
rubbed off after twenty-four hours. 
Then they dried theſe pieces in 
ſtoves over a fire made of the ſkin and 
bones of the beaſt, till they grew as 
hard as a board, and aſſumed a 
deep brown colour. Pork prepared 


in this manner will keep in caſks a 


twelvemonth and longer, and when 
ſteeped but a little while in luke- 
warm water, become plump and 
roly, and yield moreover a molt 
grateful ſmell, either broiled or 
boiled, or otherwiſe dreſſed, enough 
to tempt the moſt Janguid appetite, 
and pleaſe the moſt delicate palate. 


B 2 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who hunt the wild boar, have 


of late been called ſimply Hunters. 
n hunting, they ſet out at day- 
break, preceded by the beagles, and 
followed by their ſervants with the 
reſt of the dogs; and as they made 
it a point never to baulk their 
beagles, they were often led by 


them over the moſt frightful pre- 
cipices, and through places which 
any other mortal wouldhave deemed 


abſolutely impaſſable. As ſoon as 
the beagles had rouzed the game, 
the reſt of the dogs ſtruck up and 
ſurrounded the beaſt, ſtopping it, and 
keeping a conſtant barking till the 


Buccaneer could get near enough to 


ſhoot it; in doing this he commonly 


aimed at the pit of the breaſt; when 
the beaſt fell, he ham-ſtrung it, to 


prevent its riſing again. But it has 
ſometimes happened that the crea- 
ture, not wounded enough to tumble 


to the ground, has run furiouſly at 
his purſuer, and ripped him open. 
But in general the Buccaneer ſeldom 
miſſed his aim, and when he did, 


was nimble enough to get up the 
tree behind which he had the pre- 
caution to place himſelf. What is 


more, ſome of them have been ſeen 


to overtake the beaſt in chace, and 


ham: ſtring it without any further 


ceremony. | | 

As ſoon as the prey was half 
ſcinned, the maſter cut out a large 
bone, and ſucked the marrow for 
breakfaſt. 


mained behind to finiſh the ſkinning, 
and bring the ſkin with a choice 
piece of meat for the huntſmen's 
Cinner. They then continued the 
chace till they had killed as many 
beails, as there were heads in the 
company. 
to return to the boucan, loaded like 
the reſt, with a ſkin and a piece of 


meat. Here the Duccancers found 


like. No table-cloth, no napkin, ns 


hands. When this did not happen, 
the fat and lean of the game, taker 


ſqueeze of an orange, their only 


of mirth, made every thing agree. 


able. 


how he did, to anſwer, © Vers 


The reſt he left to his 
ſervants, one of whom always re- 


The realter was the laſt, 


their tables ready, for every ont 
had his ſeparate table, which 4 
the firſt thing, any way fit for tj, 
purpoſe, that came in their way, 
ſtone, the trunk of a tree, and th 


bread or wine graced their board: 
not even potatoes or bananas, unle\; 
they found them ready to then 


alternately, ſerved to ſupply the 
place. A little pimento, and the 


ſauce; contentment, peace of mind, 
a good appetite, and abundance 


Thus they lived and ſpent 
their time, till they had compleated 
the number of hides for which 
they had agreed with the mezchants 
which done, they carried them to 
Tortuga, or ſome port of the great 
land. „„ 

As the Buccaneers uſed much ex- 
erciſe, and fed only on freſh meat, 
they generally enjoyed a good late 
of health. They were indeed {us- 
ject to fevers, but either ſuch 
laſted only a day, and left no feni- 
ble impreſſion the day following, or 
little low fevers, which did not hit- 
der them from action, and were 0i 
courſe ſo little regarded, that it wi 
uſual with the patient, when aſked 


% well, nothing ails me bet the 
« fever.” It was impoſſible, hop 
ever, they ſhould not ſuffer cone. 
ably by ſuch ſatigues under g climate, 
to the heat of which few of then 
had been early enough invre 
Hence the moſt contiderate ang 
them, after they had got money 
enough for tliat purpoſe, turned Yam 
ters. Ihe reſt ſoon ſpeat the ub 
of their labour in taverus and uf 
pling-houſes; and many had {9 ba. 
bituated themielyes to this . 
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life, as to become incapable of any 
other. Nay, there have been in- 
ſances of young men, who having 


early embarked through neceſſity 


in this painful and dangerous pro- 
ſeſſon, perſiſted in it afterwards, 
merely through a principle of liber- 
tiniſm, rather than return to France, 


and take poſſeſſion of the moſt plen- 


tiful fortunes. 


such were the Puccaneers of 


St. Domingo, and ſuch their fitua- 
tion, when the Spaniards undertook 
w extirpate them. And at firſt they 
met with great ſucceſs ; for as the 
Buccaneers hunted ſeparately, every 
one attended by his ſervants, they 
were eaſily ſurpriſed. Hence the 
Spaniards killed numbers, and took 
many more, whom they condemned 
to a moſt cruel ſlavery. But when- 
ever the Buccaneers had time to put 
themſelves in a ftate of defence, 


they fought like lions, to avoid fal- 


ling into the hands of a nation, 
from whom they were ſure to re- 
ceive no quarter; and by this means 
they often eſcaped; nay there are 
may inſtances of ſingle men fighting 
their way through numbers. Theſe 
dangers however, and the ſucceſs of 


the Spaniards in diſcovering their 


boucans, where they uſed to ſur- 


priſe and cut the throats of them and 
their ſervants in their ſleep, engaged 
them to cohabit in greater num- 
ders, and even to act offenſively, in 
hopes that by ſo doing, they might 


at laſt induce the Spaniards to let 


them live in peace. But the fury 
with which they behaved whenever 
me) met any Spaniards, ſerved on- 
ly to make their enemies more in- 


tent on their deſtruction; and aſſiſt- 


ance coming to both parties, the 
whole itland was turned into a 
laughter-honſe, and fo much blood 
fpilt en both fides, that many 
"laces on account of de Carnage of 


like to ſucceed better. 
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which they had been the theatres, 
were intitled, of the maſſacre ; ſuch 
as the hill of the maſſacre, the plain 
F the maſſacre, the valley of the” 
maſſacre; which names they retain 


to this day. 


At length the Spaniards grew 
tired of this way of proceeding, and 
had recourſe to their old method of 
ſurprize, which againſt enemies of 
more courage than vigilance was 
| This put 
the Buccaneers under a neceſſity of 


never hunting but in large parties, 


and fixing their boucans in the 
little iſlands on the coaſt, where 
they retired every evening. This 
expedient ſucceeded, and the bou- 
cans by being more fixed, ſoon ac- 
quired the air and conſiſtency of 
little towns. 5 

When the Buccaneers had once 
fixed themſelves, as related, each 
boucan ordered ſcouts every morn- 
ing to the higheſt part of the iſland 
in order to reconnoitre the coaſt, 
and ſee if any Spaniſh parties were 
abroad. If noenemy appeared, they 
appointed a place and hour of ren- 
dezvous in the evening, and were 
never abſent if not killed or pri- 
ſoners. When therefore any one 
of the company was miſſing, it was 
not lawful for the reſt to hunt again 
till they had got intelligence of him 


if taken, or avenged his death if + 


killed. | 

Things continued in this fitua- 
tion for a long time, till the Spa- 
niards made a general hunt over 
the whole iſland, and by deſtroying 
tacir game, put the Buccaneers un- 
der a necefiity. of betaking them- 


ſelves to another courſe of life. 


Some of them turned planters, and 
thereby increaſed ſome of the French 
ſettlements on the coaſt, and formed 
others. The reſt, not reliſhing ſo 


conaned and regular a life, entered 


B 3 among 


of 


— wt 


r 


among the Freebooters, who there- 
by became a very powerful body. 


7 ara atk F - ack . Gs 
b . 
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The following particulars relating to 
the Indians of the Peninſyla within 
2e Ganges, and likewiſe to the 
country itjelf, muſt throw a great 


light on all the military tranſac- 


ions in that remote part of the 
gor. They are extracted from 
Mr. Cambridee's hiftory of the 
late war there, and neiwithſtand- 
rug their importance, have never 


before, that abe can ud, been taken. 


ztice of by any other auriter. The 
manner, in which the Indians fecd 
thei horſes, ſeems to deſerve par- 
zicular attention, 


* 


Tin generally ſuppoſed, that 
the peninſula within the Ganges 
2s under the immediate government 


of the Mogul, and that his mandates 


' from Delli are obeyed in the moſt 


remote parts of the coaſt; but a 
great part of that vait peninſula 
never acknowledged any ſubjection 
to the throne of Delli, till the reign 
of Aureng-Zebe; and the revenues 
from thoſe Iadian kings, and Mooriſh 
governors, who were conquered or 
employed by him, have, ſince his 
death, been intercepted by the vice- 
roys, which his weaker ſucceſſors 
have appointed for the government 


of the peninſula; ſo that at this 


time neither can the tribute from 
the ſeveral potentates reach the 
court of Delli, nor the vigour of 


the government extend from the 


capital to thoſe remote countries. 
And ever fince the province of In- 
doſtan was ruined by Nadir Shah, the 
weakneſs of the Mogul, and the po- 
licy and confirmed independency of 
the vice-roys, have Confined the in- 
fluence of the government to its in- 
land department. 5 


vince, is governed by a vice-rg 
The other diviſion, called Deck, 
extending from Balaſore, or Jago- 
naut, to Cape Comarin, is allo de. 
legated by the Mogul to another 
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+ The nominal ſovereign poſſeſs 
a third only, and that the leaſt yy 


luable part of his empire. Bengal, 


the ſmalleſt but moſt fertile pro- 
J. 


vice- roy, of exceeding great power, 
having within his juriſdiction ſeven 
large territories, to which he has 


the undiſputed right of nominating 
ſeven nabobs, or governors of pro- 
vinces. In all parts of India there 


are ſtill large diſtricts, which hare 
preſerved, with the Gentoo reli. 
gion, the old form of government 


under Indian kings, called Rajas, 


Such are Maiffore, whoſe capital i 
Seringapatam, and Tanjore, whoſe 


capital is Tanjore. There are alſo 
among the woods and mountainous. 


parts of the country ſeveral petty 


princes, or heads of clans, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name ot Polygars, 


Theſe are all tributary to the na- 
bobs, and thoſe to the vice-roys, 
whoſe capital 1s Aurengabad. The 
Carnatic 1s that part of the Dec- 
kan, which comprehends the prin- 
cipal ſettlements of the Europeans, 
Madraſs, and Pondicherry, and 
alſo Arcot. To eſtabliſh the go- 


vernment of Arcot, and to oppole 


the hoſtile intentions of M. Dupie!x, 
the Engliſh Eaſt India company en, 
aged in this war in ſupport of 
Mahomet Allee Cawn. | 
The chain of mountains which 
runs through the peninſala from 
north to ſouth, is the cauſe of an 
extraordinary phenomepon in na- 


tural hiſtory. The countries which 


are ſeparated by theſe mountains, 
though under the ſame latitude, 
have their ſeaſons and climate el 
tirely diſerent ; for while it 15 Win. 


ter on one fide of the hills, t? 


8 ſum- 


* 
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on the other. On the 
Malabar a S. W. wind be- 


ſammer 
coaſt. of 

ins to blow f e | 
end of June, with continued rain, 
and continues four months, during 
which time the weather is calm and 
ſerene on the coaſt of Coromandel; 


and toward the end of October, 


the rainy ſeaſon, which they term 


the change of the monſoon, begins 
on the coaſt of Coromandel; at 
which time, the tempeſtuous winds 
beating continually againſt a coaſt, 
on which there are no good ports, 
make it ſo dangerous for the ſhip- 


ping to remain there for the three 


enſuing months, that it is ſcarce 
erer attempted. This is the cauſe 


of the periodical return of our ſhips 


to Bombay, where there is a ſecure 
harbour, and convenient docks. 
Without ſome explanations it 
will be difficult to conceive how a 
handful of Europeans ſhould appear 


ſo reſpectable in che field, when op- 


poſed to a multitude of Aſiatics. 


It is alſo difficult to conceive how 


ſuch vaſt multitudes as the Aſiatic 
armies frequently conſiſt of, eſpe- 
cally with 10 larg 

borſe, can be ſubſiſted, as every 
torſeman has two ſervants, one to 
take care of his horſe, the other to 
procure him forage, and all theſe 
are not only accompanied with their 
wires and children, but there always 
follows the camp a moveable town 
of ſhops, where every thing is to 
be lold as in their cities, ſome hun- 
dreds of elephants for ſtate only, 


anda train of women (with their 


numberleſs retinue) belonging to 
che prince and the great ofſicers. 

To provide for all theſe, the 
whole country is put in motion, and 
the ſtriceſt orders are given for all 
Proviſions to be brought into the 
amp. By this means all the cities 


Mr an 


22d gear are cakandid, but the 


from the ſea at the 


for a horſe than graſs. 


ge a proportion of 


camp, for the moſt 

fully ſupplied. 
The forape is procured in the 

following manner: Every horſeman 


part, is plenti- 


is allowed a man for the purpoſe, 


who is * employed in cut- 
ting turf, and walking the roots of 
it; and this is a more hearty food 
A {tower 
of rain produces ancther crop in a 
few days time; and, in caſe of con- 


tinued dry weather, they move their 
camp to freſh ground. | 


They alſo feed their horſes in the 


rice fields, and where meat is plen- 


ty, they boil the offal to rags, and 
mixing it with butter and ſome ſorts 


of grain, make balls of it, which 


they thruſt down the horſes throats. 
In a ſcarcity of provifions, they give 
them opium, which has the ſame 


effect both on the hories and men, 


for at once it damps their appetites, 
and enables them to endure fatigue. 
The horſes of the country are natu- 
rally ſo exceedingly vicious, that 
they are not to be broke in the 
manage, and cannot be brought to 
act with the ſame regularity in the 
field, as a ſquadron of European 
cavalry. The Perſian herſes being 


more gentle and docile, are greatly 


eſteemed, and often valued at a 


thouſand guineas, Thoſe of India 


ſell for ſifty or a hundred. 
Many of the Indians abſtain from 
all Kinds of animal food, and live 
chiefly, if not wholly, upon rice; 
and they have ſo great a veneration 
for cows, that they are all prohibit- 
ed by their religion, from k:iling 
any of that ſpecies; therefore there 
generally is a ſufficient ſupply of 
beef for the Mahometan ſoldiery, 
and the ſmall proportion of Eu- 
ropeans. 
Their rivers, when they are not 
ſordable, in the rainy ſeaſon besome 
torrents, being ſwellsd to ſuch a 
Ba. mores de- 
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degree, that they are not to be paſ 
ſed but obliquely, the landing place 
being frequently a mile below the 
place of embarkation, and heavy 
veſſels, built of timber, could not 
be bronght up againſt the ſtream to 
ſerve again. abs TY 

They therefore make large boats 


_ of a kind of baſket work, which 


they cover with ſkins. As there 


muſt be always great plenty of 
hides in ſo numerous an army, they . 


are eaſily made. They are very 


light and manageable, and yet they 


will carry above fifty horſe, and are 


capable of tranſporting the heavieſt. 


artillery, LI e 
The Aſiatics have an invincible 


dread of fire- arms, the true cauſe of 
which lies in the inexperience of 
their leading men, who never un- 


derſtood the advantages of diſci- 


pline, and who have kept their in- 
fantry upon too low a footing. 


Their cavalry, though not back- 
ward to engage with ſabres, are ex- 
tremely unwilling to bring their 
Horſes within the reach of guns; fo 
that they do not decline an engage- 
ment ſo much through fear for their 
lives, as for their fortunes, which 
are all laid out in the horſe they 
ride on. | 

Such of the natives as have been 


diſciplined and encouraged by Eu- 
_  Topeans, and formed into a regular 


infantry, under officers of their own, 
and generally known by the name 


of Seapoys, have familiarized them- 
ſelves to fire-arms, and behaved 
well behind walls; and when we 


give them ſerjeants to lead them on, 


| they make no contemptible figure 


In the field. 

Nothing is ſo ruinous to their 
military affairs as their falſe notions 
of artillery; they are terrified with 
that of the enemy, and fooliſhly put 


2 confidence in their own; placing 


give them pompous and ſounding 
a ball of 70 pounds. When we 


to move thoſe enormous weightz 


lain. 


their old manners, than in their 


thers to get down from their ele- 


their chief dependence on the larpef 
pieces, which they neither knoy 
how to manage nor move. They 


names, as the Italians do their gunt, 
and have ſome pieces which can 


march round them with our light 
field pieces, and make it neceſſary 


their bullocks, which are at het 
very untractable, if a ſhot comes 
among them, are quite ungovern- 
able, and at the ſame time are { il 
harnefled, that it occaſions no ſmall 
delay to free the reſt from any one 
that ſhall happen to be unruly or 


In war with the Afiatics alone, 
we have a much greater advantage 
in their being ſo very tenacious of 


want of bravery. Not only the 
prince himſelf, but every raja, who 
has command of all the forces he 
can bring into the field, be they 
more or leſs, always appears among 
them mounted on an elephant, and 
is at once the general and enſign, 
or ſtandard of that corps, who keep 
their eyes conſtantly on him ; and 
if they loſe fight of him for a mo- 
ment, conclude that all is loft. 
Thus we find, Aureng-zebe gained 
two battles by the treachery of thoſe 
who deſired his two victorious bro- 


phants, mount their horſes and pur. 
ſue the vanquiſhed ; their troops, 
miſling them, immediately diſperſed. 
The ſame practice, continued to 
this day, affords our engineers # 
fair opportunity of deciding the fate 
of a whole detachment, by ole 
well directed diſcharge of a i 
pounder ; and thoſe enorm% 
beaſts, now ſcem to be brought ite 
the field for no other end than to be 
a mark for our artillery. 


Another 
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Another great obſtacle to their 
ſooceſs in war, is their ſuperſtition, 
articularly their obſervance of 
jacky and unlucky days. 
Being fond of all kinds of beaſts 
of prey, they keep great numbers 
of them, and often viſit them before 
they give battle; and if they find 
them heavy and dull, they think it 
a bad omen, and a reaſon ſufficient 
to poſtpone their intended deſign of 


an action; and on the other hand, 
the accidental fury of the animal is 


| regarded as a happy omen. They 


have alſo a cuſtom of matching two 


wild beaſts, commonly. elephants ; 
and having given their own name 
to the one, and that of the enemy 
to the other, they bring them to- 
gether to fight in preſence of their 
army: But in this cuſtom they are 
not altogether to be condemned for 


ſuperſtitious folly, ſince they have 


the policy to make it a very unequal 
match, and to give their own name 
to the ſtrongeſt. | wee 

But what is the greateſt obſtacle 
of all, to their becoming a military 
people, is, that thoſe who have once 
had ſuch ſucceſs in the field, as to 
obtain the name of Fortunate, being 
thereby conſidered as invincible, 
and in conſequence unmoleſed for 
2 time, are willing to fave the need- 


leſs expence of an army. For this 


reaſon there are few veterans, and 
moſt of their armies conſiſt of an aſ- 
ſemblage of various people haſtily 
brought together from different 
parts; ſo that there can be no ſuch 
thing as diſcipline, without which, 
numbers are but an impediment, 
and bravery ineffectual. 

| Notwithſtanding they have ſo ſe- 


rerely ſuffered by being ſurpriſed 


n the night by the Europeans ; 
tey can never be brought to eſta- 
lik either order or vigilance in 
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their camp: And when they have 


acted with us as allies, the moſt 
earneſt remonſtrances could never 
prevail with them to be ſufficiently 


upontheir guard, when in the neigh- | 
bourhood of the French, or to quit 
their ground in the morning, to 


co-operate with us, in ſurpriſing 


the enemy. 


At the cloſe of the evening, every 


man eats an inconceivable quantity 
of rice, and many take after it ſome 
kind of ſoporific drugs; ſo that 


about mid- night, the whole army is 


in a dead ſleep. The conſequence 


of theſe habits is obvious; and yet 
it would appear a ſtrange propoſi- 


tion to an Eaſtern monarch, to en- 
deavour to perſuade him, that the 


ſecurity of his throne depended 
upon the regulations of the meals of 


a common ſoldier ; much leſs would 


he be prevailed on to reſtrain him 


in the uſe of that opium, which is 
to warm his blood for action, and 
animate his ſoul with heroiſm. It - 


muſt fill the mind of an European 
ſoldier at once with compaſlion and 
contempt, to ſee a heap of theſe 
poor creatures, ſolely animated by 
a momentary intoxication, crowded 
into a breach, and both in their 
garb and impotent fury, reſembling 
a mob of frantic women. 

And there 1s certainly an appear- 
ance of effeminacy in the Eaſtern 
dreſs, which has at all times greatly 
contributed to leſſen their military 


character with the European nations, 
who, from their own habits and 


prejudices, will naturally receive a 


{range impreſſion, upon ſeeing a 


body of horſe in filk or cotton 


robes. 


There is, however, no character 


they are ſo fond of as that of a war- 


rior; and as they have no other 
notion of government, they have 
— | been, 
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penſive. 
officers who have nothing but their 
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been, from time immemorial, con- 
tinually at war wich one another. 


— , —— 4 — In — —— 


A general account ef the Cansdians, 
Fram Charlevoix. 


Funky man is poſſeſſed of the 
- neceſſaries of life; but there 


is little paid to the king; the inha- 


bitant is not acquainted with taxes; 
bread is cheap; fiſh and fleſh are 
not dear; but wine, ſtuffs, and all 


French commodities, are very ex- 
Gentlemen, and thoſe 


pay, and are beſides encumbered 


with families, have the greateſt rea- 
ſon to complain. 


have a great deal of ſpirit and good- 


nature, are extremely apreeable, 
and excellent breeders; and theſe 
good qualities are, for the moſt part, 
all the fortunes they bring their 
| huſbands; but God has bleſſed the 


marriages in this country in the ſame 
manner he formerly bleſſed the pa- 
triarchs. In order to ſupport ſuch 


numerous families, they ought hke- 


wiſe to lead the lives of patriarchs; 
but the time for this is paſt. There 
are a greater number of nobleſſe in 


New France than in all the other 


colonies put together. 
The king maintains here eight 
and twenty companies of marines, 


and three etats majors. Many fa- 
milies have been ennobled here ; 


and there ſtäll remain ſeveral officers 
of the regiment of Corignan- Sa- 
lieres, who have peopled this coun- 
try with gentlemen who are not in 
extraordinary good circumſtances, 
and would be ſtill leſs ſo were not 
commerce allowed them, and the 
right of hunting and fiſhing, Which 
is common to every one. 


(The women 


ſeen. The journeys they under 


After all, it is a little their ozy 
fault, if they are ever expoſed ih 


want. The land is good alms 
every where, and agriculture doe; 


not in the leaſt derogate from their 
quality. How many gentlemen 
throughout all our provinces would 
envy the lot of the ſimple inhabi. 
tants of Canada, did they but knoy 
it! And can thoſe who langvih 
here in a ſhameful indigence be ex. 
cuſed for refuſing to embrace a pro- 
feſſion, which the corruption of man. 
ners and the molt ſalutary maxim; 
has alone degraded from its ancient 
dignity ? There is not in the word 
a more wholeſome climate than this: 
No particular diſtemper is epidemi- 
cal here; the fields and wood; 
are full of ſimples of a wonderful 


eſticacy; and the trees diſtil balm; 
of an excellent quality. Theſe ad. 
vantages ought at leaſt to engage 


thoſe, whoſe birth Providence has 


caſt in this country, to remain in it; 


but inconſtancy, averſion to a regu- 
lar and aſſiduous labour, and a ſpiri 
of independence, have ever carried 


a great many young people out of 


it, and prevented the colony from 
being peopled. | 
Theſe are the defeAs with winch 


the French Canadians are, with the 


oreateſt juſtice, reproached. The 
ſame may likewiſe be ſaid of the la. 
dians. One would imagine that 
the air they breathe in this immenſe 
continent contributes to it ; but the 
example and frequent intercourle 
with its natural inhabitants, ae 


more than ſufficient to conſtitute 


this character. Our Creoles are 
likewiſe accuſed of great avid!y 10 
amaſling; and, indeed, they 00 
things with this view, Which could 
hardly be believed if they were not 


take, 
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Le, the fatigues they - undergo, 
ne dangers ta which they expoſe 
nemſelves, and the efforts they 
make, ſurpaſs all imagination. 
There are, however, a few leſs inte- 
efted, who diflipate, with greater 
facility, what has coſt them ſo much 
ans to acquire, or who teſtify leſs 
regret at having loſt it. Thus there 


and dangerous journeys out of a 
| tte they have contracted for them. 
They love to breathe a free air ; 
they are early accuſtomed to a wan- 
tering life; it has charms for them, 
which make them forget paſt dan- 
gers and fatigues; and they place 
their glory in encountering them 
often, They have a great deal of 
wit, eſpecially the fair ſex, in whom 
it is brilliant and eaſy. They are, 
delides, conſtant and reſolute, fer- 
tle in reſources, courageous, and 
capable of managing the greateſt 
Mairs. > | 
I know not whether I ought to 
reckon amongſt the defects of our 
| Canadians, the good opinion they 
entertain of themſelves, It is at 


leaſt certain, that it inſpires them 


with aconfidence, which leads them 
to undertake and execute what 
vould appear impoſſible to many 


fled they have excellent qualities. 
There 15 not a province in the king- 
com where the people have a liner 
Omplexion, a more advantageous 


ad if the Canadians live to any 
Je, they ſoon look old and decre- 
pid. This is not entirely their own 
ut, it is likewiſe that of their 
paents, who are not ſufficiently 
bu over their child: cn, to pre- 


+ +a 


* ſome room to imagine, that they 
commonly undertake ſuch painful 


others. It muſt, however, be con- 


lature, or a body better propor- 
toned, The ſtrength of their con- 
tation is not always anſwerable ; 


11 
vent their ruining their healch at a 
time of life, when if it ſuffers it is 
ſeldom or never recovered. Their 
agility and addreſs are unequalled; 


the moſt expert Indians themſelves 


are not better markſmen, or manage 
canoes, in the moſt dangerous rapids, 
with greater ſkall. 5 | 

Many are of opinion, that they 
are unfit for the ſciences, which re- 


quire any great degree of applica- 


tion, and a continued ſtudy. I am 
not able to ſay whether this pre- 
judice is well grounded, for as yet 
we have ſeen no Canadian who has 


endeavoured to remove it, which 


is, perhaps, owing to the diſſipation 
in which they are brought up. But 
nobody can deny them an excellent 
genius for mechanicks ; they have 
hardly any occaſion for the aſſiſtance 
of a maſter, ia order to excel in 
this ſcience ; and ſome are every 
day to be met with, who have ſuc- 
ceeded in all trades, without having 
ever ſerved an apprenticeſhip. 

Some people tax them with in- 
gratitude, nevertheleſs they ſeem to 
me to have a good diſpoſition ; but 
their natural inconſtancy often pre- 
vents their attending to the duties 
required by gratitude. It is alledg- 
ed, they make bad ſervants, which 
is owing to their great baughtineſs 
of ſpirit, and to their loving liberty 
too much to ſubje& themſelves wil- 
lingly to ſervitude. They are, how- 
ever, good matters, which 1s the 

reverſe of what is ſaid of thoſe from 
whom the greateſt part of them are 
deſcended. They would have been 
perfect in character, if to their own 


virtues they had added thoſe of their 


anceſtors. Their inconkancy in 
friendihip has ſometimes been com- 
plained of; but this complaint can 
hardly be general, and in thoſe who 
have given occaſion for it, it pro- 
| | cecds 
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ed to conſtraint, even in their own 
affairs. If they are not eaſily diſ- 


ciplined, this lixewiſe proceeds from 
the ſame principle, or from their 


having a diſcipline peculiar to them- 


ſelves, which they believe is better 


adapted for carrying on the war 
againſt the Indians, in which they 
are not entirely to blame. More- 
over, they appear to me to be un- 
able to govern a certain impetuoſi- 


ty, which render them fitter for ſud- 


den ſurprizes, or haſty expeditions, 
than the regular and continued ope- 
rations of a campaign. It has like- 
wiſe been obſerved, that amongſt a 


great number of brave men, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the laſt 
wars, there were very few found 
capable of bearing a ſuperior. This 
is, perhaps, owing to their not having 
ſufficiently learned to obey, It is 
however true, that when they are 


well conducted, there is nothiug 


which they will not accompliſh, 


whether by ſea or land; but in order 


to this, they muſt entertain a great 


opinion of their commander. The 


late M. d'Iberville, who had all the 
good qualities of his countrymen, 


without any of their defects, could 
have led them to the end of the 
world. 6 


There is one thing, with reſpect 


to which they are not eaſily to be ex- 


cuſed, and that is the little natural 
affection moſt of them ſhew to their 


parents, who for their part diſplay 


a tenderneſs for them, which is not 


extremely well managed. The In- 
dians fall into the ſame defect, and 


it produces amongſt them the ſame 
conſequences, But what, above all 


things, ought to make the Cana- 


dians be held in much eſteem, is 
the preat. fund they have of piety 


and religion, and that nothing is 
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ceeds from their not being accuſtom- wanting to their education upon thi 


article. It is likewiſe true, thy 
when they are out of their on 
country, they hardly retain any of 
their defects. As with all this they 
are extremely brave and active, the 
might be of great ſervice in war, in 
the marine, and in the arts; and! 


am of opinion, that it would te. 
dound greatly to the advantage of 


the ſtate, were they to be much 
more numerous than they are at pte. 
ſent. Men conſtitute the principel 
riches of the ſovereign, and Canadz, 
ſhould it be of no other uſe t 
France, would itil] be, were it well 
peopled, one of the moſt important 


of all our colonies, 


_ The Epiſtle | from the yearly meeting, 


. 


held in London, by adjournment: 

from the 11th day of the fi 
month, 1761, to the 18th if tht 

Same, incluſive, | 


To the quarterly and monthly mettiꝶ 
of friends and brethren, in Crit 
Britain, Ireland, and eijeaubere, 


Dear friends and hrelbreu! 


T TNDER a ſenſe of that an. 
| cient love and life, wheredy 
we were gathered to be a peopk, 
we tenderly ſalute you; earnelly 
deſiring that grace, mercy and peace, 
through the Lnowled ge of God tie 
Father, and his beloved Son, Mi) 
abound amongſt you. 

We have renewed cauſe, humb!y 
to acknowledge the gracious cond” 
ſcenſion of the God of all our nel 
cies, manifeſted to us in this 9 


aſſembly, whereby our fouls hav? 


of Wh Bat 
been comforted in his preſence, _ 
hope in his ſalvation renew ed, and 
the bond of true fellon lip 38%" 

| cor. 
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confirmed, under a freſh ſenſe that 
it is his good pleaſure we ſhould 
de continued a people, to the praiſe 
of his great and ever worthy name. 
[n a degree of this uniting virtue 
and holy influence, we have been 
enabled to tranſact the affairs, which 
have come before us, in much bro- 
therly kindneſs and condeſcenſion, 
and ſtrengthened to purſue the great 
object of the churches care, the pro- 
motion of ſpiritual health and vi- 


gour in every member of the body, 


that it may be preſented holy and 
acceptable to him who hath called 
us to glory and virtue. 


The amount of friends ſufferings 


in England and Wales, brought in 
this year, being chiefly for tithes, 
and thoſe called church rates, is 
three thouſand two hundred and 
twenty-five pounds and upwards ; 
thoſe from Irelend, one thouſand fix 
hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds 
and upwards. Againſt theſe and 


other demands, inconſiſtent with the 


goſpel diſpenſation, the teſtimony of 
truth ſeems to ſpread, to the open- 
ing of the underſtanding of many, 
heretofore ignorant of our religious 
principles. 55 

The accounts received this year 
from the quarterly meetings in 
England, and the epiſtles from 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
New York, Penſylvania and New 
Jerley, Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Tortola, have afford- 
ed us ſome comfortable obſervations, 
tat harmony and concord ſubſiſt, 
m a good degree, throughout the 
churches; that a lively concern is 


maintained in many places, for the 
ſopport of diſcipline, and for the 


Foes of truth and righteouſ- 
neſs, 


Ithkewiſe appears from theſe ac- 
wants, that divers are convinced of 


that truth in which we have moſt 
ſurely believed, and have joined 
themſelves to our religious commo- 
nity ſince laſt year. We therefore 


earneſtly entreatfriends every where, 


to walk in the light, and manifett 
by a circumſpect converſation in 
godly fear, that our teſtimony to 
the power and ſufficiency of the 
divine Spirit, is founded on the 
everlaſting goſpel. Thus, no occa- 


ſion of tumbling will be adminifter- 


ed to the weak, but many, behold- 
ing among us the fruits of righteouſ- 
neſs, may have cauſe with us to 
glorify our Father who is heaven. 


When it pleaſed the Lord to viſit 
our predeceſſors in the truth, they 


were as ſheep without a ſhepherd, 
without a place of feeding, or a fold 
of reſt; ſcattered, as many are to 
this day, on the barren mountaius 


of forms and traditions, yet inward- 


ly hungering after ſubſtance, which 
they ſaw not how to obtain, it 
pleaſed the author of theſe ſecret 
ſtrong deſires, in his own time, to 


open to their underſtandings the na- 
ture of his kingdom, the ſpiritua- 


lity of that worſhip which was ac- 
ceptable to him, and the bleſſed ad- 
vantages of his goſpel when receiv- 
ed, not in word only, but in power. 

As their minds were thus enlight- 
ened, an aweful ſenſe of the Lord 
Almighty, the all-ſeeing Father of 
ſpirits prevailed therein, and led 


them from a dependence on out- 
ward performances, to a ſilent, ſo- 


lemn adoration in ſimplicity of 
heart, humbly waiting for that help, 


without which none can worſhip 


with acceptance. | 

In this frame of mind they were 
made ſenſible of the accompliſhment 
of his promiſe, that“ thoſe who 
“„ wait upon him, ſhould renew 
„their ſtrength;“ hereby they were 
| „„ enabled 
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enabled to endure a ſight of afflic- 


tions, to which they were expoſed 
for the ſake of their Chriſtian teſti- 


mony : For, againſt them it may 


be truly faid, no occaſion was 


found but concerning the law 


4 of their God.“ 


And, dear friends, as it hath 


pleaſed divine goodneſs, clearly to 


manifeſt amongſt us the way of life 


and ſalvation, and to inſtruct us 


where and how to wait for him, 


prize, we beſeech you, theſe pre- 
cious privileges; keep all your 
meetings in the name of the Lord, 


and let your minds be eſtabliſhed in 


an humble waiting upon him with 


Teverence and fear: ſo ſhall ſtrength 
be added to your ſtrength, and be- 
ing more cloſely united to him, you 
will experience the indwelling of 
his bleſſed Spirit : And as an in- 


creaſe of acceſs to the fountain of 
mercies is experienced, our advices 


to the conſtant attendance of meet- 
ings for religious worſhip, both on 
the firſt and other days of the week, 
will become leſs neceſſary. Our 


reſort to them will be with diligence, 


and a careful obſervance of the hour 
appointed; our demeanour in them 
will manifeſt an humble and ſingle 
truſt in that power, which is a 


„covert from the ſtorms, a ſhelter 


from the tempeſt, and as rivers of 
«< water in dry places.” So ſhall 
we be enabled, as watchful, circum- 


ſpect ſervants, to ſtand faſt in our 
ſeveral ſtations, being preachers of 


righteouſneſs to the world; and, as 
good ftewards in the houſhold of 
God, inſtruct, reprove, and reſtrain 


_ thoſe under our care, with wiſdom, 


Jong-ſuffering, meekneſs, yet autho- 
rity. | | | | 
The neglect of this moſt impor- 
tant concern, of waiting upon the 
Lord for the renewal of ſtrength to 


of general remembrance ; That ng 


j 


diſcharge every duty, hath been 
one great cauſe of declenſion 
amongſt many of us as a people 
from that lively zeal and uniforn 
piety, which are now, and ever have 
been, the fruits of the Holy Spirit 
The ſenſe whereof having deep 
affected our minds, hath induced u 
to enlarge upon this ſubject. 
And here we find it our concern, 
to revive a truth which is worthy 


affectation of ſingularity was the 
cauſe of a demeanour, both civil 
and religious, in our fore-fathers (ar 
in the faithful of this day, different 
in many reſpects from the conduct 
of thoſe among whom we dyell) 
they beholding the vanity, unproft- 
ableneſs, and infincerity of the faly- 
tations, cuſtoms and faſhions of the 
world ; obſerving the examples 
our bleſſed Saviour and hisfollowers, 
with the frequent teſtimonies record. 
ed in holy writ, to the neceſſity of a 
ſelf-denying life and converſation, 
together with the law, and the teſ- 
timony revealed in their hearts, re- 
tained in view the injunction of the 
Apoſtle, Not to be conformed to thi 
world, but to be transformed, by tht 
renewing of the mind, that we my 
prove what is that good, and actift- 
able, and perfe will of God. May 
an uprightneſs of heart, 25 mn 
the fight of God, ever attend 


this ſunplicity of appearance; that 


none, by a conduct inconfittent 
therewith, may furniſh occaſion for 
the teſtimony to be evil ſpoken 0! 
or deſpiſed. 1 
We conclude with an earnelt fe- 
commendation of the Apoftle's at 
vice to the primitive believer; 
Finally, brethren, whatſoever things 
are are true, vhatſoever things dt 
honeſt, whatſoever things art 7, 
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„, ines are lovely, whatſoever 
eg of good report if there be 
an virtue, , there be any praiſe, 
think on theje things. + 
The Grace of our Lord Jeſus 
chrit be with you all. Amen. 
Signed in and on behalf of the 
yearly meeting, | 
By WILLIAu FRY, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 


— 


A 


The folloxving copy of an original let- 
ter from Queen Elizabeth, to Hea- 
ton, Biſhop of Ely, is taten from the 
Regiſter of Ely. | 


Proud Prelate, 501 
Underſtand you are back ward in 
complying with your agreement; 
but, [would have you to know, that 
Iwho made you what you are, can 
make you; and if you do not 
forthwith fulfil your engagement, 
by ——, Iwill immediately un- 
frock you. 
Your's, as you demean yourſelf, 
| ELIZABETH. 
Heaton, it ſeems, had promiſed 
the queen to exchange ſome part of 
tte land belonging to the ſee for an 
equivalent, and did fo, but it was in 
conſequence of the above letter. 


2 


— 


An account of the magniffcent table 
kept in the reign of King Coarles I. 
before his troubles. 5 


HERE were daily in his 
1 court 86 tables well fur niſn- 
ed each meal, whereof the king's 
able had 28 diſhes, the queen's 24; 
four other tables 16 dithes each ; 
tiree other 10 diſhes each - 12 other 
tal 7 diſhes each z 17 other tables 
baleach of them five diſhes - three 
Cher had 4 each; thirty-two other 
ubles had each three diſhes; and 


thurteen other had each 2 diſhes ; 
in all, about 500 diſhes each meal, 
with beer, wine, and - all other 


things. neceſſary. All which was 


provided moſt by the ſeveral purvey- 
ors, who by commiſſion, legally and 


regularly authorized, did receive 


thoſe proviſions at a moderate price, 


ſuch as had been formerly agreed 


upon in the ſeveral counties of Eng- 


land, which price (by reaſon of the 


value of money much altered) was 
become low, yet a very inconſider- 
able burthen to the kingdom in ge- 
neral, but thereby was greatly ſup- 
ported the dignity royal in the eyes 
of ſtrangers as well as {abje&s.. The 


_ Engliſh nobility and gentry, accord- 


ing to the king's example, were ex- 


cited to keep a proportionable hoſ⸗ 
pitality in their ſeveral country man- 
fions, the huſbandman encouraged 


to breed cattle, all tradeſmen to 2 
chearful induſtry ; and there was 
then a free circulation of monies 
throughout the whole bo 
kingdom. There was fpent yearly 
in the king's houfe of groſs mear 
1500 oxen, 7000 ſheep, 1200 veals, 
300 porkers, 400 ſturks or young 
beefs, 6800 lambs,. zoo flitches of 
bacon, and 26 boars; alfo 140 
dozen of geeſe, 250 dozen of ca- 
pons, 470 dozen of hens, 750 


dozen of pullets, 1470 dozen of 


chickens : for bread, 3600 buſhels 
of wheat; and for drink 600 tun 
of wine, and 1700 tun of beer ; 
moreover, of butter 46, 640 pounds, 
together with fiſh, and fowl, veni- 


ſon, fruit, and ſpice proportionably. 
This prodigious plenty in the king's 


court, cauſed foreigners to put 2 
higher value upon the king, and 
cauſed the natives, who were there 
freely welcome, to increaſe their af- 
fection to the king, it being found as 
neceſſary for the King of England 
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this way to endear the Engliſh, who 


ever delighted in feaſting; as for 


the Italian princes by ſights and 


ſhews to endear their ſubje&ts, Who 


as much delighted therein. 

Therefore, by ſpecial order 
of the king's houſe, ſome of his 
majeſty's ſervants, men of quality, 
went daily to Weſtminſter-Hall in 
term- time, between eleven and 


twelve of the clock, to invite gen- 
tlemen to eat of the king's acates, or 
viands, and in parliament time to 


invite the parliament-men there- 


But the circumſtances of times 


being much altered, and the no- 


bility, judges, and parliament-men, 


having moſtly town-houſes, the ne- 
cCeſſity for keeping the above grand 


table ceaſes, and the ſtriking off the 
ſupernumerary officers, appears to 
be an act of the higheſt wiſdom as 


well as frugality. 


8 
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The laſt will of that great maſter of 
political arithmetic, Sir William 
Petty, Knight, founder of the noble 
family of Shelburne ; containing a 

Very curious account of his life, 
and affording a ſironger character 
of him, perhaps, than could be ex- 
pected from any other pen. | 


N the name of God, Amen, I 


Sir William Petty, Knt. born 
at Rumſey in Hantſhire ||, do, re- 
voking all other and former wills, 
make this my laſt will and teſta- 
ment, premiſing the enſuing pre- 
face to the ſame, whereby to expreſs 
my condition, deſign, intentions, 


and deſires, concerning the perſons 


and things contained in and relat- 
ing to my ſaid will, for the better 
expounding any thing, which may 
hereafter ſeem doubtful therein, 
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and alſo for juſtifving, on behalf or 
my children, the manner and mey; 


of getting and acquiring the eſtate 


which I hereby bequeath unto them: 
exhorting them to improve the fame 
by no worſe negociations. In the 
firſt place, I declare and afirn, 
that at the full age of fifteen year 
I had obtained the Latin, Greek, 
and French tongues, the whole 


body of common arithmetick, the 


practical geometry and aſtronamy, 
conducing to navigation, dialling, 


Kc. with the knowledge of ſeveral 
mathematical trades, all which, and 
having been at the univerſity of 


Oxon, preferred me to the king's 


navy; where at the age of twenty 


years, I had gotten up about three- 
ſcore pounds, with as much mathe. 
maticks as any of my age was 
known to have had. With this 
proviſion, anno 1643, when the 


civil wars betwixt the King and 


Parliament grew hot, I went into 
the Netherlands and France for 
three years, and having vigoroully 
followed my ftudies, eſpecially that 
of medicine, at Utrecht, Leyden, 
Amſterdam, and Paris, I returned 
to Rumſey, where I was bor, 
bringing back with me my brother 
Anthony, whom [I had bred, with 
about lol. more than I had carried 
out of England. With this 70. 
and my endeavours, in leſs than 
four years more I obtained my de. 


gree of M. D. in Oxford, and 


forthwith thereupon to be admit- 
ted into the college of phyſicians, 


London, and into ſeveral clubs of 


the virtuous; after all which ex. 
pences defrayed, I had left 281. and 
in the next two years, being made 
fellow of Brazen Noſe, and ana- 
tomy profeſſor in Oxford, and alſo 
reader at Greſham College, I ad- 
vanced my ſaid ſtock to about 11 


He was fan to Mir, Anthony Petty, of Rumney, in Hampſhire, C jothier. 
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and with 1001. more advanced and 
yen me to go for Ireland, unto full 
ool. Upon the 10th of Septem- 
her 165 2, I landed at Waterford in 
freland, phyſician to the army, who 
had ſuppreſſed the rebellion begun 
in-1641, and to the general of the 
ame, and the head-quarters, at the 
rate of 208. per diem, at which I 
continued till June 1659, gaining 


by my practice 400l. a year above 


the faid ſalary. About September 
1654, I perceiving that the ad- 
meaſurement of the lands, forfeited 
by the aforementioned rebellion, 
and intended to regulate the ſatis- 
faction of the ſoldiers, who had ſup- 
preſſed the ſame, was moſt unſuf- 
iciently and abſurdly managed; I 
obtained a contract, dated 11th De- 
cember 1654, for making the ſame 
admeaſurement, and by God's bleſ- 
ing, ſo performed the ſame, as that 
I gained about 9ooo l. thereby; 


tioned, my ſalary of 20s. per diem, 
ne benefit of my practice, together 
ith 6ol. given me for directing 
an after-ſurvey of the adventurers 
lands, and 8001. more for two years 
falary, as clerk of the council, raiſed 
me an eſtate of about 1 300ol. in 
ready and real money, at a time 
when, without art, intereſt, or au- 
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thority, men bought as much lands 


for 10s. in real money, as in this 
year 1685 yields 10s. per ann. rent, 
above his majeſty's quit-rents. 
Now, I beſtowed part of the ſaid 


13000. in ſoldiers debentures, part 
in purchaſing. the earl of Arun- 


dels houſe and garden in Lothbury, 
London, and part I keep in caſh, 
to anſwer emergencies; hereupon I 
purchaſed lands in Ireland, with 
ſoldiers debentures, bought at above 
the market rates, great part where- 
of I loſt by the court of Tnnocents, 
anno 1663 *; and built the ſaid 
garden, called Token-houſe-yard, 
in Lothbury, which was for the 
moſt part deftroyed by the dreadful 
fire, anno 1666. Afterwards, anno 
1667, I married Elizabeth, the re- 
lit of Sir Maurice Fenton, Bart. 
I ſet up iron-works and pilchard- 
fiſhing in Kerry, and opened the 


lead mines and timber trade in 
which, with the pool. abovemen- 


Kerry; by all which, and ſome ad 


vantageous bargains, and with liv- 


ing under my income, I have at the 


making this my will the real and 
perſonal eſtate following, viz. a 
large houſe and four tenements in 
Rumſey, with four acres of meadow 
upon the cauſeway, and about four 
acres of arabie in the fields, called 
Marks and Woolliworth, in all 


n 1664, he raiſed kis reputation by the invention of the double bottomed 
ſup, againſt the judgment of almoſt all mankind ; for in July, when at firſt the 


ſip ventured from Dublin to Holyhead, ſhe ſtayed there many days before her re- 
un, which made her adverſaries inſult, and diſcourſe the ſeveral neceſſities why 
be muſt be caſt away: but her return in triumph, with thoſe viſible advantages 
above other veſſels, checked the deriſion of ſome, and encalmed the violence of 
hers, the fu ſt point being clearly gained, that ſte could bear the ſea. She turned 
to that narrow harbour againſt wind and tide, among the rocks and ſhips with 
ch dexterity, as many ancient ſeamen confeſſed they had never ſeen the like. 
en, much to excel all other forms of ſhips in ſailing, carriage, and ſecurity; 
10 * arte. in its return from a voyage, was deſtroyed by a common fate, and 
0 _—_— tempeſt, as overwhelmed a great fleet the ſame night; ſo that the 
Un ubrick of ſhips had no reaſon to triumph over the new model; when of 
oy * 2 that were in the ſame ſtorm, there was not one eſcaped to bring the 
cb model of this ſhip is ſtil] kept in the repoſitory of Greſham College, 
n Ne pretented them, made with his own hands, | | 
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about zol. per ann. Houſes in 
Token-houſe- yard, near Lothbury, 


London, with a leaſe in, Piccadilly, 


and the Seven Stars and the Blazing 


Star in Birching-lane, London, 


worth about 5 % per ann. beſides 


mortgages upon certain houſes in 


Hog-lane, near Shoreditch in Lon- 
don, and ir Erith in Kent, worth 
about 2ol. per ann. I have three 
fourth parts of the ſhip Charles, 
whereof Derych Paine is maſter, 
which L value at 8ol. per ann. As 


_ alſo the copper-plates for the maps 


of Ireland with the king's privilege, 
which I rate at 1ool. per ann. in all 
730l. per ann. I have in Ireland, 


without the county of Kerry, in lands, 


remainders, and reverſions, about 


3 lool. per ann. I have of neat profits 


out of the lands and woods of Kerry, 
1 100l. per ann. befides iron-works, 


fiſning, and lead mines, and marble 


quarries, worth Gool. per ann. in 
all 4800l. I have as my wife's 
jointure, during her life, about 850. 


ter her death about 200). per ann. 

I have, by 330ol. money at intereſt, 

320]. per ann. in all about 6700l. 
er ann. 


The perſonal eſtate is as follows, | 


viz. In cheſt 6600). in the hands of 
Adam Loftus, 12961. of Mr. John 
Cogs, Goldſmith, of London, 125 11. 


in filver, plate and jewels, about. 


3000). in furniture, goods, pictures, 


coach-horſes, books, and watches, 


1150l. per eſtimate in all 12,000]. 
I value my three cheſts of original 
maps and field-books, the copies of 
the Dow'ne- ſurvey, with the barony 
maps, and the cheſt of diſtribution 
books, with two cheſts of looſe 


papers relating to the ſurvey, the 


two great barony books, and the 
book of the hiftory of the ſurvey, 
all together at zocol, IT have due 


out of Kerry, for arrears of my ren 
and iron, before the 24th of June 
1085, the ſum of 19121. for the 
next half year's rent out of my land 
in Ireland, my wife's jointure, and 
England, on or before the 24th of 
June next, 2000]. Moreover, b 
arrears due 39th of April 1685, out 
of all my eſtate, by eſtimate, and 
intereſt of money, 1800l. By other 
good debts, due upon bonds and 
bills at this time, per eſtimate, gool, 
By debts, which I call bad, 4cocl, 
worth perhaps 8ool. by debtz, 
which I call doubtful, 50,000. 
worth perhaps 25, oool. in all 
34,4121. and the total of the whole 
perſonal eſtate, 46,4121. So as my 
preſent income for the year 1685 


may be 670%l. the profits of the 


perſonal eftate may be 46411. and 
the demonſtrable improvement of 
my Iriſh eſtate may be 3659]. per 


ann. to make in all 15,00. per 


ann. in and by all manner of e- 
fects, abating for bad debts, about 


per ann. and for fourteen years af- 


28,000]. whereupon I ſay in groß, 
that my real eſtate or income may 
be 6700l. per ann. my pertoral 
eitate about 45,0001. my bad and 
deſperate debts zo, oool. and the 
improvements may be 4-ool. per 
ann. in all 15,000). per ann. 4! 
ſupra. Now, my opinion and cetre 
is (if Icould effect it, and if I were 
clear from the law, cuſtom, and all 
other impediments) to add to my 
wife's jointure three fourths of what 
it is now computed at, VIz. 6371, 
per ann. to make the whole 1587) 
per ann. which addition of 6371 
and 850l. being deducted out of the 
aforementioned 67001. leaves 5113, 
for my two ſons; whereof 1 woulc 
my eldeſt ſon ſhould have iv0 thirds, 
or 3408l. and the younger 1795" 
and that after their mother's death. 
the aforeſaid addition of 657) 

| ſhould 


For the YE AR 1761, 


ould be added in like proportion, 
making for the eldeſt 38321, and 
for the youngeſt 19161. And 1 
would that the improvement of the 
eſtate ſhould be equally divided be- 
tween my two ſons ; and that the 
perſonal eſtate ( firſt taking out 
10,0001, for my only daughter) 


that the reſt ſhould be equally di- 


vided between my wife and three 
children; by which method my 


wife would have 15871. per ann. 


and gocol. in perſonal effects; my 
daughter would have 100co l. of 
the Craem, and goool. more with 
les certainty 3 my eldeſt ſon would 
have 3800l. per ann. and half the 
expected improvement, with gosol. 
in hopeful effects, over and above 
his wife's portion 3 and my young- 
et ſon would have the ſame within 
190ol. per ann. I would adviſe my 
wie in this caſe, to ſpend her whole 
15871, per ann. that is to ſay, on 


her own entertainment, charity, 


and munificence, without care of 


increaſing her children's fortunes ; 


and I Would ſhe ſhould give away 
one tnird of the abovementioned 
goool. at her death, even from her 
children, upon any worthy object, 
and diſpoſe of the other two thirds 
to ſuch of her children and grand- 
children as pleaſed her beſt, with- 
out regard to any other rule or 
proportion, In caſe of either of my 
tiree children's death under age, 
{ adviſe as follows, viz., if my 
eldeſt, Charles, die without iſſue, I 
would that Henry ſhould have three 
lourths of what he leaves, and my 
daughter Anne the reſt. If Henry 
die, I would that what he leaves 
may be equally divided between 
Charles and Anne ; and if Anne 
die, that her ſhare be equally divid- 
ed between Charles and Henry.“ 
NMenorandum, That I think fit to 


19 
rate the 30,0001. deſperate debts at 
1000.1]. only, and to give it my 
daughter, to make her abovemen- 
tioned 10,0001. and ooo ]. to be 
full 20,000 1. which is much ſhort 
of what J have given her younger 
brother; and the elder brother may 
have 38 00l. per ann. goool. in mo- 
ney, worth gool. more, 20e0 1. 
by improvements, and 13oe l. by 
marriage, to make up the whole to 


| $0001. per ann. which is very well 


for the eldeſt ſon, as 20,000]. for 
the daughter. — He then leaves 
his wife executrix and guardian 
during her widowhood, and in caſe 
of her marriage, her brother James 
Waller and Thomas Dance; re- 
commending to them and his chil- 
dren to uſe the ſame ſervants and 
inſtruments for management of the 
eſtate, as were in his Iife-time, at 
certain falaries to continue during 
their lives, or until his voungeſt 
child ſhould be twenty-one years, 
which would be the 22d of October 
1695, after which his children might 
put the management of their re- 
ſpective concerns into what band 
they pleaſed. And then proceeds 
| would not have my funeral 
charges to exceed 3001. over and 
above what ſum 1 allow, and give 
150l. to ſet up a monument in the 
church of Rumſey, near where my 
grandfather, father, and mother 
were buried, in memory of them, 
and of all my brothers and ſiſters. 
I alſo give 51. for a ſtone to be ſet 
up in Lothbury church, London, 
in memory of my. brother Anthony, 
there buried about the 18th ©<to- 
ber 1649: I alſo give Fol. ior a 
ſmall monument, to be ſet up in 
St. Bride's church, Dublin, in me- 
mory of my fon John, and my near 
kinſman John Petty; ſuppoſing my 
wife wall add thereunto for her ex- 
C-2 _ ccilent 
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20 
cellent ſon Sir William Fenton, Bart. 
who was buried there 18th March 
1670-1; and if J myſelf be buried 
in any of the ſaid three places, I 
would have 1ool. only added 
to the above-named ſums, or that 
the ſaid 100l. ſhall be beſtowed on 
a monument for me in any other 
place, where I ſhall die. As for le- 
gacies for the poor I am at a ſtand; 
as for beggars by trade and election 


I give them nothing; as for impo- 


tents by the hand of God, the pub- 
lick ought to maintain them; as 
for thoſe who have been bred to 
no calling nor eſtate, they ſhould 


be put upon their kindred; as for 


thoſe, Who can get no work, the 
magiſtrate ſhould cauſe them to be 
employed, which may be well done 


in Ireland, where is fifteen acres of 
improyable land for every head; 


priſoners for crimes, by the king; 


for debt, by their proſecutors; as 


for thoſe who compaſſionate the ſuf- 
ferings of any object, let them 
relieve themſelves by relieving ſuch 
ſufferers, that is, give them alms pro 
re nata, and for God's ſake relieve 
thoſe ſeveral ſpecies abovemention- 
ed, where the abovementioned ob- 
ligers fail in their duties; where- 
fore I am contented that I have 
aſſiſted all my poor relations, and 
put many into a way of getting their 
cen bread, and have laboured in 
publick works, and by inventions 
have ſought out real objects of cha- 
rity; and do hereby conjure all, 


- who partake of my eſtate, from 


time to time to do the ſame at their 
peril. Nevertheleſs to anſwer cuſ- 
tom, and to take the ſurer fide, I 
give 20l. to the moſt wanting of the 
pariſh wheren I die. As for the 
education of my children, I would 
that my daughter might marry in 
Ireland, defiring that ſuch a ſum 
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as I have left her, might not be 
carried out of Ireland. I wih thy 


my eldeſt ſon may get a gentleman'; 
eſtate in England, which, by what 


I have gotten already, intend to 
purchaſe, and by what I preſume 
he may have with a wife, may a. 
mount to between 2 and 3oool. per 
ann. and buy ſome office he may get 


there, together with an ordinary 


ſuperlucration, may reaſonably he 
expected; ſo as I deſign my young- 
eſt ſon's trade and employment to 
be the prudent management of our 
Iriſh eſtate for himſelf and his elder 
brother, which I ſuppoſe his faid 


brother muſt conſider him for. As 


for myſelf, I being now about three- 
{ſcore and two years old, I intend 


to attend the improvement of my 


lands in Ireland, and to get in the 
many debts owing unto me; and 
to promote the trade of iron, lead, 
marble, fiſh, and timber, whereof 
my eſtate 1s capable : and as for 
ſtudies and experiments, I think 
now to confine the ſame to the ana- 
tomy of the people and political 
arithmetick ; as alſo to the im- 
provement of ſhips, land carria- 
ges, guns, and pumps, as of moſt 
uſe to mankind, not blaming the 
ſtudies of other men. As for re- 
ligion, I die in the profeſſion of that 
faith, and in the practice of ſuch 
worſhip, as I find eſtabliſhed by the 
law of my country, not being able 
to believe what I myſelf pleaſe, nor 
to worſhip God better than by do- 
ing as I would be done unto, and 
obſerving the laws of my county, 
and expreſſing my love and honour 
to Almighty God, by ſuch ſigns and 
tokens, as are underſtood to be 
ſuch by the people with whom! 
live, God knowing my heart, even 
without any at all; and thus beg. 
ging the Divine Majeſty to make 


me 


willingly reſign my foul into his 
hands, relying only on his infinite 
mercy and the merits of my Sa- 


viour, for my happineſs after this 


life; where I expect to know and 


ſee God more clearly, than by the 


{udy of the ſcriptures, and of his 
works I have been hitherto able to 


do. Grant me, O Lord, an eaſy 


raſſige to thyſelf, that as I have 
lived in thy fear, I may be known 
to die in thy favour. Amen. 


[In 1667 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter to Sir Hardreſs Waller, of 


Caftletown, in the county of Lime- 


merick, and widow of Sir Maurice 


Fenton; and dying at his houſe in 
Piccadilly-ftreet, Weſtminſter, of a 
gangrene in his foot, occaſioned by 
the ſwelling of the gout, 16th De- 
cember 1687, was buried in the 
church of Rumiey, near the bodies 
of his father and mother.] _ 


Abſira of the WILL. of the late 
Lieutenant General Huskk. 


No Mr. Nichols of 


Ealing 10 10 
To 24 poor women of 
Ealing, 20s. each = "R$ 
To Mr. William Cham. 
berlayne, his attorney 52 10 


To Mr. Treuſdale, his 
apothecary 100 6 
To the poor of Newmarket 199 9 
To Ld Cadogan, 10 pictures 
To the Earls of Godol- 
phin and Winchelſea, 
Lord Berkley of Strat- 
ton, Col. Southeby, 
Major Caulfield, John 
Anthony Bellaguier, the 
Ladies Cadogan, Hyde, 
Margaret Bentinck and 
Codrington, and Mrs. 
Finch, 100 guineas cach 1155 81 


For the YEAR 1761. 
me what he would have me to be, 
both as tot aith and good works, 1 


To George Horton, an 


upholder in Piccadilly. 500 


To the Earl of Albemarle, 
Lord Hyde, MajorGen. 
Yorke, and Edward 
Finch, Eſq; 10001. each 4000 


To the Earl of Granville 2000 


To Capt. D'Auvergne 
Total of legacies to his 


2000 


21 
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To Mary Knights, his 
town houſe keeper, 30/. 
per ann. during her 

life, valued at 15 years 


purchaſe, and 50 beſides 500. 


To Edward Webb, his 
footman 

To Joſeph Moſum, his 
valet de chambre, 200l. 
per ann. during his 
life, valued at 15 years 
purchaſe, and 50l. be- 
ſides | | 

Saidvalet'sdaughter, when 
of age, or niarried 

Said valet's wife, in cafeſhe 
ſurvives her husband, 
50l. per ann. for ber life 


C 3 


3059 


1000 


12c0 


&c. 18 9942 10 
To Thomas, à labourer 
in his garden 10 © 
To Daniel, his under-gar- | 
diener 20 0 
To John Chips, his gar- 
dener 1 50 © 
To Sarah Booth, Eliz. 
Weethly, and Catharine 
Kelly, houſe - maids, 
I0ol. each 300 © 
To John Thatcher, a lad 
that looked after his 
_ cattle | 120 
To Margaret Lloyd, houſe. 
keeper at Ealing 150 0 
To William Garſtin, his 
poſtilion | 500 O 
To James Lawton, his un- 
der groom 500 0 
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To the ſaid valet and 
footman, all his cloaths, 
linen, and wearing ap- 
parel | 


To Thomas Culridge, his 
groom of the ſtables 500 © 


All his horſes, horſe-furni- 
ture, and wheel car- 


riages, are alſo given to 


the ſaid groom, the 


value of which not yet 


known 


One year's wages and 


three months board 
wages to allhis ſervants 
Total of his bequeſts to 
his ſervants, excluſive 
of apparel, horſes, fur- 
niture, carriages, and 


wages, is „ ee 0+ 


To the two daughters of 
his late brother Ellis 


Huſke, 40l. per ann. dur- 


ing their lives, valued at 
15 years purchaſe 


To the 4 grand- children 


of his late brother Ri- 
chard Huſke, 500l.each 
Total of his bequeſts to 
his family, provided the 


legatees do not diſturb 


the executors in the 


execution of the will, 


by any ſuit in law or 
_ equity, is | 

ToMrHen. Bullock, zeol. 
and Mr Tho. Bullock, 
1001]. both clerks to 
Wm. Adair, Eſq; and 


jointexecutors with him 300 o 


To William Adair, Eſq; 
agent to his regiment 


and government, and 


one of the executors, 
the houſe and land at 
Ealing, which coſt 
2800]. but is now worth 
on account of his im- 
provements, &c. 


The ſaid agent is reſidua- 
ry legatee, which is 
known ta be worth 
(excluſive of the furni- 
ture and wine-cellars 
of town and country- 
houſe, and the falling 
in of all the above an- 
nuities) 12000 0 
— — 


Total to his executors, is 16300 0 


— — 


41842 10 


The two following pieces, beſide 
Preſenting in a very amiable [ich 
the wirtues of the xcellent my 
who wrote them, may likewiſ; 

_ give us ſome idea of the great per. 
 Jonages to whom they avere addreſid, 


A Letter from Monſ. de Fenelon, 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, 7 hi; 
Pupil, the Duke of Burgundy, 
Father to the preſent French King. 


F FFſpring of St. Lewis, imitate 


| your forefather. Be, like hum, 
mild, humane, eaſy of acceſs, affable, 
compaſſionate, and liberal. Let 
your grandeur never hinder you 
from condeſcending out of good- 


neſs, to the loweſt of your ſubjecls, 


to put yourſelf in their place; yt 
ſo, that this goodneſs may never 
weaken your authority, nor leſſen 
their reſpect. Study men continu- 
ally; learn to make uſe of them, 
without making them your ma- 
ſters; ſearch the whole world for 


merit. It is commonly modeſt and 


retired ; virtue does not pierce the 
throng to ſhew itſelf , it is neither 
forward nor greedy, and is content 
to be forgotten. Suffer not Y. 
ſelf to be beſet by inſinuating fat. 
terers, Make it known that you 
love neither praiſes nor mere cring- 
ing addreſſes. Shew no Coghuence, 


uf 


— < 
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but in thoſe who have the courage 


to contradict you with reſpect, and 
who love your reputation better 


than your favour. 1 
It is time for you to ſhew the 


world a maturity and vigour of 


mind, proportioned to the preſent 
exigence St. Lewis was, at your 
age, the delight of the good, and 
the terror of the bad. Let it be 
ſeen th*t you have thoughts and 
ſentiments becoming a prince. You 
muſt make yourſelf beloved by the 
good, feared by the bad, and eſteem- 
ed by all. . 1 | 

There is nothing weak, melan- 
choly, or conſtrained, in true piety ; 
it evlarges the heart; it is ſimple 
and lovely; it becomes all things 
to all men, that it may gain all. 
The kingdom of God does not con- 
it in a ſerupulous obſervation of 


lie punctilios; it confiſts in the 


exerciſe of the virtues proper to 


each man's ſtate and vocation. A 


great prince is not to ſerve God in 
the ſame manner as a hermit; or a 
private man. St. Lewis purſued the 


rue intereſt of his nation, of which 


he was the father as well as the 
king. In all the principal affairs 
be ſaw every thing with his own 
eyes. He was diligent, provident, 
moderate, upright, and ſteady in 
bis negociations, inſomuch that 
krangers truſted no leſs to him than 
bis own ſubjects. Never did prince 
ſhew greater wiſdom in ordering 
and governing his people, and in 
tne meaſures he took to make them 
good and happy. He tenderly 
loved and placed a confidence in 
tnole who deſerved it; but was 
keacy and firm in correcting even 


thoſe whom he loved moſt. He was 


noble and magnificent according to 
the manners of his time, but with- 
out pomp and luxury: his expence, 
chich was great, was ordered with 


hinder him from diſburdening 
his demeſnes. 
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ſo much economy, that it did no 
al 


t 
1 


Be the heir of his virtues before 
you inherit his crown, Invoke kim 
with confidence in your neccilittes, 
Remember that his blood flows in 


your veins, and that the ſame ſpirit 
of faith by which he was farctifed 
ought to be the life of your heart. 
He looks down upon you trom hea- 


ven, where he prays for you, and 


where he defires you may one day 
live and reign with him in God. 
Unite your heart with his. Cœgſer va, 


li mi, pracepta patris tui. 
[After the death of this prince 
his cabinet was found full of ſuci 


letters. ] 


Mary, the preſent Quten of France, 
and the hundredth of the ſame 
name in that kingdom, is the 
daughter of Staniſlaus, formerly 


King of Poland, and now Duke cf 


Lorrain. At the departure of that 
Princeſs from her father's deminions 
for the court of France, in the 
month of Auguſ?, 1725, King Sta- 
niſlaus gave her the following ad- 
vice. 5 

E ARK EN, my dear child, 


and lend an ear to what 1 


hall ſay ; 1% muſt now forget your 


people, and the houje of your father, 
I borrow the words of the Holy 
Spirit to bid you farewel ; ſince in 
the event of this day I only con- 
ſider the providence of God, whoſe 
powerful hand has conducted us be- 
yond all human prudence, ſpecu- 
lation, policy, and even expecta- 
tion itſelf; it only belongs to that 
Divine Wiſdom to raiſe itſelf above 
our imaginations, to confound our 
views by the decrees of its Provi- 
dence, and to raiſe its own glory by 
m:racles. | 
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You are now become queen of 
France, and your condition is the 
higheſt in this world : it is the fame 
of your virtues tnat has raiſed you 


to this choice.” Conſider, the moſt 


precious jewels of your crown are 
going to ſhine, and to be repreſent- 


ed in ſo clear a light, that the leaſt 


flaw will eaſily be perceived. 
I ſhall lay before your eyes three 
rocks, againſt which the virtues of 


the greateſt heroes have often ſplit. 

The firſt is a /upreme degree of 
grandeur, which raiſes us up to idols, 
and makes us forget our humanity, 


and which renders us odious to 
man, and diſagreeable to God; by 


which we are fo intoxicated, that 
we cannot ſee the dangers which 
may ſuddenly throw us down. Car- 
ry yourſelf according to the rank 


Which is due to you, ſtill conſider- 


Ing that all your grandeur conſiſts in 


the glory of God. Humble your- 


ſelf by continually remembering 
how little you are before his eyes, 


and think that true greatneſs con- 
filts in the eminence of your ſenti- 
ments, in nobleneſs of heart, in the 
combat of your paſlions, and in the 
conquering of your fell. 

Ihe ſecond thing is, that projpe- 


rity may be the more dagercus to you, 


becauſe it is a thing alogether un- 
known to you; and having been 
acquainted with nothing but miſ— 
fortunes from your birth, let them 
ſerve now as a uſeful leſſon to in- 


ſtruct you not to abuſe your preſent 


good fortune, nor be ſo infatuated 
with it, as to forget that proſperity 
is ſometimes deceitful; and when 


we give ourſelves up intirely to the 


thoughts of it, we do not keep 
ourſelves in that equal temper of 
mind, which i: {9 becoming in per- 
ſons of high degree. 

The third 1s Jiattery; the attcmpts 
of which you will had unavoidable, 


the oppoſing them difficult, hy 
the conqueſt of them ſafe and glo- 
rious, Ee 

Repreſent yourſelf, my dear child 
as ſurrounded with a number of 
people, preſſing to make their court 
to you; there will not be one ot 
theſe who will not be ready to obe 
you, to ſacrifice his life and fortune 
for your ſervice ; and yet, perhaps, 
you will not meet with any who wil 
tell you truth, leſt, in doing ſo, 
they ſhould diſpleaſe you, and riſque 
their preferment: thus, though in 


the midſt of perſons the moſt attach. 


ed and devoted to your interef, 
you are left to yourſelf, and have 


nothing to depend upon but your 


own good ſenſe and reaſon. We 
may eaſily avoid the infection which 
comes from the poiſon of flattery, 


if we are not prevented by ſelf. love, 


which is the only thing that can 
give us a reliſh of it. You muſt 
conſider it as an incenſe, which is 
good for nothing but to make us 
giddy with its deceitful odour, 

' You. will poſſeſs the preteſt 
ſcience in the world, if you can 


judge the true characters of perſons, 


and can diſtinguiſh real merit. This 
is the point of the greateſt impor- 
tance. You will, no doubt, meet 
with perſons, both in the court and 
in the kingdom, worthy of your 
eſteem. It is to ſuch you ſhould 
pay your conſideration ; it is à fe. 
compence to ſupport merit, and 
chaſtiſe vice. You will alſo meet 
with perſons who will be for recom- 
mending themſelves by a certain 
forwardneſs, ſupported by 297g 


except a paſſionate deſire of being 


great; give fuch to underſtand, 
that you know them, and that 


they are oaly worthy of your con- 


tempt, for they will be incorrigible, 
houlc -alt in- 
Mould you give them the Jealt 1! 
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There are perſons whom weſhate, 
and others whom we love, we know 
not why: the firſt of theſe is an in- 
police, and the laſt a weakneſs, 
In fine, all this will lead you to 
one great maxim, which 1 recom- 
mend to you above all the reſt; 


this is, to conſider your confidence 


152 treaſure above all price, and 
which you may eaſily loſe if you 
aſe it indiſcreetly: it is a thing 
vou owe to none but the king and 


the duke +, who is the depoſitory 


of all his commands. Should you 
partake it with a third, it will loſe 
merit with the two firſt, and you 
vill haye no right to expect the truſt 
of the king or of the duke, upon 
whom your happineſs and tranquii- 
ity muſt hereafter depend. 

Let there be no perſon about 


you, be they ever ſo dear to you, 


who ſhall have reaſon to think that 
you are without reſerve in reſpect 
to them; for if you impart a ſecret 
which is not of abſolute neceſſity, 
to any perſon, you characterize that 
perſon with the name of your fa- 
Yourite, or a confidant ; the conſe- 
quence of which is, that from being 
tier miſtreſs you become their 
have; they will dire& and command 
ru, ſometimes according to their 
nterelt, ſometimes according to their 
kumours, but never with juſtice. 
| However, this ſhould not hinder 
jou from hearing good advice, 


without prejudice to perſons, judg- 


ng only of their ſentiments. 

As to the reſt, you muſt conſider 
at the voice of the people is the 
race of God; therefore you muſt 
conduct yourſelf in ſuch a manner, 
if you were to give an account 


ot your actions to the meaneſt of 


your ſubjects, and as if the public 
were to be your judge, ſince they 
will be continually on the watch to 
obſerve you. This has been the 
opinion of all wiſe men; it is the 


public that muſt render you immor- 


tal in your proſperity ; its cenſure 
is dangerous, and its approbation 


to be courted and eſteemed. | 
Conſider that a great king is now 
become your huſband; that he gives 


you his hand, in hopes of finding 
in you comfort and eaſe in all his 
cares; that you will be the com- 
panion of his labours, a faithful 


friend, a virtuous wife, and a great 


queen. 


Our religion, of which this king- 
dom is its great ſupport, opens its 


boſom to receive you, and conſiders 
you as its molt powerful protectreſs: 
your ſubjects look upon you as their 


mother, ſince the perſon of the 
Monarch in whom they live, is 


committed to your care. 
You muſtanſwer the king's hopes, 


by your tenderneſs of his perſon ; . 


by an entire complaiſance to his 
will ; by your natural ſweetneſs in 
complying with his defires ; and by 


a reſignation to his ſentiments. Let 


it be your av/l] to pleaſe, and your 
pleaſure to obey him. Avoid every 
thing that may give him the leaſt 
diſguſt ; and let his honour and in- 


tereſt be the only objects of all your 


ſtudies. 
Regard your religion with all the 


zeal that is due to it; the goodneſs 


of God in a particular manner 
obliges you to 1t; and your own 


piety is a ſecurity to me that you 


will do ſo, 
Be not too inquiſitive in matters 
of religion; the doctrine of your 


The Duke of Orleans, Prince of the Blood, and Regent of France, during 
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catechifm is the ſafeſt ; follow that, 
and avoid ſearching into things that 
are not the province of your ſex. 
Take care that you are not ſe- 
duced by an outward appearance of 
ſanctity; the world is ſo wicked, 
that religion is continually uſed as 


2 cloak for ambition and intereſt. 
In theſe caſes you muſt moderate 
your zeal, left it ſhould miſlead 
vou, and hinder you from ſeeing 
thoſe ſnakes in the graſs, Without 


entering into uleleſs argument, 


teach religion by true piety, as our 


Saviour has commanded us, and 

correct the manners of your court 

by your own good example. 
Anſwer the hopes of your ſub- 


jects by juſtice and clemency, by 


ſupporting merit, by extirpating 
vice, by comforting the afflicted, 
and by protecting the oppreſſed : 


Let theſe duties be your daily em- 


ployment, and drive from your 
thoughrs all thofe things that may 
engage you to meddle in the affairs 
of the government. The wiſdom 
of the king and council will not 
ſtand in need of your aſſiſtance: and 
never buſy yourſelf, unleſs where 
the glory of God, the perſon of the 
king, and the ſafety of your own 
people, are immediately concern- 


ed. 


J give God thanks that I find 


nothing in you that wants correc- 


tion ; and as I think you are inclin- 
ed to no vice, I apply my counſel to 


5 
your virtues. Bounty and genero- 


ity are the two diſtinguiſhing beau- 
ties of a great foul; but when 
they exceed certain bounds, they 
loſe their merit; and as 1 know 
them both to be natural to your 
temper, you muſt take care to keep 
them within their due limits, left 


they ſhould degenerate into faults. 


The firſt, if it be too genere 
may give an authority to crime: 
and hinder the courſe of jugic, 
The ſecond, if it be done with Dro 
fuſion, loſes its name, and become, 
contemptible. Let the motive 9 
the firſt be chriſtianity and good. 


nature; of the fecond, charity ant 
true merit. | 


It only remains for me to tel 
you, my dear child, that as my 
daughter, you are indebted in gr 
titude to the duke, and as queen 
of France, you owe him your con. 
fidence. The truſt that the king 
repoſes in him, his prudent govers. 
ment, his difintereſtedneſs for the 
good of the kingdom, and hi; 
friendſhip for me, are, I hope, ſuf- 


_ ficient ties to make you remember 


the infinite obligations you are ut. 
der to him, and to induce vou to 
follow his wholeſome advice. 
Employ all your care to beer 
up an union in the royal houje of 
France; nothing can be more glo- 
rious or advantageous to the ſtate. 
In fine, remember your fate: 
and mother, as well as thoie whs 
have beer attached to us in all ou! 


adverſities; you kuow their nume 


ber is ſo ſmall, that they cannot ea. 
fily be forgot: and ſince al! our 
wiſhes, by the grace of God, are 
accompliſhed in your perſon, it on- 
ly remains for us, night and da), 
to offer up our vows to heaven, 0 
pour down its bleſſings upon you. 
To ſum up all: praiſe God; be 
charitable to your neighbour; love 
the king; abhor vice; know you! 
ſelf, in your good fortune; be bm 
in all accidents ; and ſupport your- 
ſelf in misfortunes, if any hou! 


fall upon you; refill the ſnares of 
the world; correct errors by cle- 


- 
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courage merit by juſt rewards ; and, 
in order to live and reign happy, 


judge of all things without paſſion. 


or prejudice. =» | 


The Hiftory of Profeſſor Du Val, a 
ery extroardinary Genius. 
Du Val, profeſſor of hif- 
M. tory and geography in the 
xademy of Luneville, is the ſon 


of a peaſant, and born in Burgundy, 


but came intoLorrain when a child, 


and was employed as a ſhepherd at 


z village near Nancy. His thirſt after 
knowledge appeared in his very 
childhood, and having no other 
means of gratifying it, he made a 
collection of ſnakes, toads, &c. 
amuſed himſelf with examining 
theſe creatures, and was continu- 
ily aſking the neighbouring pea- 
fants why thoſe animals were form- 


ed in ſuch a particular manner? 
but the anſwers he received were 


generally ſuch, as left him leſs ſa- 
tied than he was before. He once 
happened to ſee in the hand of ano- 
tier country boy, Aſop's Fables 
with cuts, which made him ſtill 
more defirous of learning than be- 
fore. He could not read; and the 
other boy, who was capable of 
gratifying his curioſity, was ſeldom 
na humour to explain the animals, 
ke, repreſented in the cuts. In 
ths diſtreſs he determined to make 
limſelf maſter of that introduction 
o knowledge, however great the 
Giliculties that attended it might 
prove, Accordingly he ſaved what- 
ever money he could get, and gave 
u to other boys who were older 
tan himſelf, for teaching him to 
read, Having, with incredible di- 
lipence, attained his end, he hap- 
enced to meet with an almanack, 
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in which the 12 ſigns of the zodiac 
were delineated. Theſe he looked for 
ſo conſtantly, and withſuchattention, 
| in the heavens, that at laſt he ima- 


gined that he actually traced ſuch 


figures there: and though he was 


miſtaken in this and ſeveral other 
particulars, yet many of his o er- 


_ vations were ſuch, as few others are 


found capable of, even after receiv- 


ing regular inſtructions. _ : 


As he once paſled by a print ſhop 
at Nancy, he obſerved in the win- 
dow a map of the world, which 


opened a field for new ſpeculations; 


and having purchaſed it, he em- 
ployed many hours every day 1n 
peruſing it. At firſt he took the 


degrees on the equator for French 
leagues, but upon conſidering that 


in coming from Burgundy to Lor- 
rain, he had travelled many ſuch 
leagues, though on his map that 
diſtance ſeemed to take up a very 


little ſpot, he was convinced of the 


impoſiivility of his firſt conjecture. 
But it mult have been with incre- 
dible labour, and at the ſame time 
is a ſignal proof of his extraordi- 


nary genius, that he acquired a 


thorough knowledge of theſe and 


many other fignatures on the ſeve- 


ral maps, which, as his purſe could 
afford it, he afterwards procured. 

His inclination for filence and 
retirement made him weary of liv- 
ing among the noiſy peaſants boys; 


and induced him to viſit ſome her- 


mits who had their cells in a wood, 
about half a league from Lune- 


ville, and undertake to wait on 


them, and tend {ix or eight cows 


which they kept. Theſe hermits 


were, however, groſsly ignorant; 
but Du Val had an opportunity of 
reading ſeveral books he found in 
their cells, and of getting many 


difficulties, that occurred to him, 
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ſolved by perſons who came to viſit 


theſe hermits. All the money he 
eould ſcrape together in his mean 
circumſtances was laid out in books 


and maps; and obſerving, on ſome 
of the latter, the arms of ſeveral 
Princes, as griffins, ſpread-eagles, 


tions with two tails, and other 


monſters, he enquired of a fo- 


reigner, whether there were any 


ſuch creatures in the world? Being 
informed that theſe marks belonged. 


to a particular ſcience called heral- 
dry, he minuted down this word 
before unknown to him, and hurry- 
ing with all ſpeed to Nancy bought 
a book of heraldry; and by that 
book, without any other help, he 
became a maſter of the fundamental 
principles of that ſcience. — 

In this courſe of life Du Val con- 
tinued till he arrived at his one and 
twentieth year, when, in the au- 


tumn of 1717, he was diſcovered 


watching his charge in the wood, 
and fitting under a tree with his 
maps and books about him, by 
baron Pſutſchner. This gentleman 
was then governor to the young 
prince of Lorrain, who happened to 


hunt that way. The baron thought 


a herdſman, with ſun-burnt, lank 
hair, dreſſed in a coarſe linen frock, 


with a heap of maps about him, fo 


extraordinary a fight, that he in- 
formed the prince of it, who imme- 
diately rode towards the place, and 
put ſeveral queitions to Du Val about 


his way of living. Du Val ſhewed, 
by his anſivers, that he was already 


maſter of the grounds of ſcveral 
Upon which the prince 


and told him that he ſhould go to 
court. But Du Val, who had read 
in ſome books of morality, that the 
air of @ C)urt was infectious to vir- 


tue; and had allo obſerved when 


„ 


Pont-a-Mauſſon. 


he had been at Nancy, that the 
queys of great men were a riotgy, 
debauched, quarrelſome ſort of 5 
ple, frankly anſwered, © That he 
* choſe rather to look after his 
herd, and continue to lead a quiet 
* life in the wood, with which he 
„was thoroughly ſatisfied, thar 
to wait on the prince ;” hy 
added, © That if his highneſs woul 


lar, 


1ng curious books, and of mak. 
ing himſelf maſter of more leam- 
ing and knowledge, he was ready 
* to follow him, or any body elſe,” 
The prince was highly pleaſed wit 
his anſwer ; and, when he returned 
to court, prevailed on the duke his 
father to ſend this extraordinary 
herdſman to the Jeſuits College at 
When he bad 
finiſhed his ſtudies at that feat of 
learning, the duke permitted him 0 


take a journey into France for hi 


further improvement; and, ſoon 


after his return, gave him a profeſſr: 


ſhip in the academy of Laneville 
with a penſion of 700 livres a year, 
and alſo made him his own libra. 


ian, which is worth 1000 livres? 


year more, beſides a handfom? 
apartment. ot, 

He is of a mo{t engaging model! 
and politeneſs, and fo far from be: 


ing aſhamed of his former low con- 


dition, that he takes a pleaſure in fe. 
lating the ſucceſſive and gradual me 


of new ideas in his mind, and thc 


pleaſing tranquillity and uninterrupt- 
ed content he enjoyed in a ſituation, 
in all appearance, mean and deſpi. 
cable. He ſtill keeps an apartmer' 
in the hermitage from Whence the 
duke raiſed him to his preſent con. 
dition ; and, to perpetuate his me, 
mory of the tranſaction, has had 
his picture drawn, in which he 1 


repicſented juſt as the was, _ 


give him an opportunity of read. 


Corered by baron Pſutſchner, un- 
Fus with a landſcape of the 
Jace, and the prince talking to 
im: this piece he has obtained 
ave to hang up in the duke's li- 
drary. | Hy 


4n anecdote of Biſhop Burnet. 


[SHOP Burnet was famous 

for that abſence of thought 
which conſtitutes the character of 
what the French call PErourate. 
Al che world knows, that at Paris, 
about the year 1680, ſeveral ladies 
of quality were impriſoned on ſuſ- 


et, the counteſs of Soiſſons, niece 


the famous warrior Prince Eugene 
of Savoy. In the latter end of 
Queen Anne's reign, when the 
prince came over to England, biſhop 
purnet, whoſe curioſity was as 
eager as that of any woman in the 
kingdom, begged of the duke of 
Marlborough, that he might have 
tie ſatisfaction of being in company 
'vIth a perſon whoſe fame reſounded 
through all Europe. The duke 
complied with his requeſt, on con- 
Ution that he would be upon his 
quad againſt ſaying any thing that 
might give diſguſt ; and he was in- 
"ited to dine with the prince, and 
ater company, at Marlborough- 
touſe, The biſhop, mindful of 
tte caution he had received, reſolved 
0 it llent and incognito during the 
dle entertainment, and might 
tare kept his reſolution, had not 
nnce Eugene, ſeeing him a digni- 
ted clergyman, taken it in his head 
ak who he was. He no ſooner 
nderflood that it was Dr. Burnet, 
" wiom he had often heard, than 
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picion of poiſoning, and among the 


ofcardinal Mazarin, and mother of 


extraction. 


i addreſſed kimſelf to the biſhop, | 


29 
and, among other queſtions, aſked 
when he was laſt at Paris ? Barnet, 
fluttered by this unexpected addreſs, 
and ſtill more perplexed by an eager 
defire to give the ſatisfaction requir- 
ed, anſwered with precipitation, that 
he could not recolle& the year, but 


it was at the time when the counteſs 
of Soiſſons was impriſoned. 


He 
had ſcarce pronounced the words, 


when his eyes meeting thoſe of the 


duke, he inſtantly recognized his 


blunder, and was deprived of all 


the diſcretion he had left. He re- 
doubled his error by aſking pardon 
of his highneſs; he ſtared wildly . 
around, and ſeeing the whole com- 
pany embarraſſed, and out of coun- 
tenance, retired in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. | | 


The Life of Men. Fontaine. 


YDONTAINE, the celebrated 
French poet, and one of the 
firſt-rate genius's of his age, was born 
at Chateau-Thierri in Champaigne, 
the 8th. of July, 1621, of a good 
At the age of nineteen 
he entered amongſt the Oratorians, 
but quitted that order eighteen 
months after. He was twenty-two 
years of age before he knew his 
own talents for poetry ; but hearing 
an ode of Malherbe read, upon the 
aſſaſſination of Henry IV. he was 
ſo taken with admiratian of it, that 
the poetical fire, which had before 
laid dormant within him, ſeemed 


to be enkindled from that of the 


other great poet. He applied him- 
ſelf to read, to meditate, to repeat, 
in fine, to imitate, the works of 
Malherbe. The firſt eſſays of his 
pen he confided to one of bis rela- 
tions, who made him read the beſt 


Latin authors, Horace, Virgil, Te- 


rence, 
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rence, Quintilian, &c. and then the 


beſt compoſitions in French and 
Italian. He applied himſelf like- 


wiſe to the ſtudy of the Greek au- 


thors, particularly Plato and Plu- 
tarch. Some time afterwards his 
parents made him marry a daughter 


of a lheutenant-general, a relation 


of the great Racine. This young 


lady, beſides her very great beauty, 


was remarkable for the delicacy of 
her wit, and Fontaine never com- 


poſed any work without conſulting 
her. But, as her temper was none 


of the beft, to avoid diſſenſion, he 
ſeparated himſelf from her company 
as often as he well could. The 
famous ducheſs of Bouillon, niece to 
cardinal Mazarin, being exiled to 
Chateau-Thierri, took particular 


notice of Fontaine. Upon her re- 
call he followed her to Paris, where, 
by the intereſt of one of his rela- 
tions, he got a penſion ſettled upon 


him. He met with great friends 
and protectors amongſt the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed perſons of the court, 


but madame de la Sabliere was the 


moſt particular. She took him to 
live at her houſe, and it was then 
that Fontaine, diveſted of domeſtic 
concerns, lived a life conformable to 
his diſpoſition, and cultivated an 
acquaintance with all the great men 
of his age. It was his cuſtom, after 


he was fixed at Paris, to go every 
year, during the month of Septem- 
ber, to bis native place of Chateau- 


Thierri, and pay a viſit to his wife, 
carrying with him Racine, Def- 


preaux, Chapelle, or ſome other 


celebrated writers. When he has 
ſometimes gone thither alone by 
himſelf, he has come away without 


remembering even to call upon her; 


but ſeldom omitted ſelling ſome 
part of his lands, by which means 


he ſquandered away a confiderable 


fortune. After the death of madame 


de la Sabliere he was invited ing 


England, particularly b 
Mazarin, and by 81 n 


Evremond, 


who promiſed him all the ſweet, and 


comforts of life ; but the difficulty 
of learning the Engliſh language 
and the liberality of the duke 
Burgundy, prevented his VOyape, 
About the end of the year 1692 
he fell dangerouſly ill, and as it i 
cuſtomary, upon theſe occaſions, in 
the Romiſh church, he made x oe. 
neral confeſſion of his whole life t 
P. Poguet, an oratorian ; and, he. 
fore he received the ſacrament, he 
ſent for the gentlemen of the French 


academy, and in their preſence de. 


clared his ſincere compunttion fi 


having compoſed his Tales; 2 


work he could not reflect upon 
without the greateſt repentance and 
deteſtation; promiſing, that if | 
ſhould pleaſe God to reftore his 
health, he would employ his talent 
only in writing upon matters of mo- 
rality or piety. He ſurvived this 
illneſs two years, living in the moſ 
exemplary and edifying manner, 
and died the 13th of March, 169; 
being 74 years of age. When they 


ſtript his body, they found, next i 


kin, a hair ſhirt, which gave room 
for the following expreſſion of the 


younger Racine: 


Et Auteur de Foconde eff orne dun 
_ Cilice. | 
Fontaine's character is rematk- 
able for that ſimplicity, candous, 
and probity, ſeldom to be met with; 
of the obliging diſpoſition ; cult. 


vating a real friendſhip with bis 


brother poets and authors, and, what 
is very rare, beloved and ellecmed 
by them all. His converſation Wi 
neither gay nor brilliant, efpectau) 
when he was not among his inunëa 
friends. . 


One day, being invited to dinner 
aa farmer-general's, he eat a great 
deal, but did not ſpeak; riſing up 
ſom table very early, under pretext 
of going to the academy, one of the 
company repreſented to him that 1t 
was not yet 2 proper time. Well, 


ſays he, if it is not, I will ſtay a lit- 
e longer. He had one fon by his 


wiſe in the year 1660. At the age 
of fourteen, he put him into the 
hands of M. de Harlay, the firft 


reſident, recommending to him his 


education and fortune. It is ſaid, 
that having been a long time with- 
out ſeeing him, he happened to meet 
him one day viſiting, without re- 
collecting him again, and mention- 
el to the company that he thought 
that voung man had a good deal of 
vit and underſtanding. When they 
told him it was his own ſon, he an- 
ſwered, in the moſt tranquil manner, 
Ah! then I am very we!l contented 
with him. An indifference, or ra- 
ther an abſence of mind, influenced 
bis whole conduct, and rendered 
tin often inſenſible to the in-le- 
mency of the weather. 
de Bouillon going one morning to 
Verſailles, ſaw him, abſtracted in 
thought, ſitting in an arbour; re- 
turning at night ſhe found him in 
tie ſame place, and the ſame atti- 
tade, although it was very cold, and 
tad rained almoſt the whole day. 
He carried this fimplicity ſo far, that 
te was ſcarce ſenſible of the bad 
tfetts fome of his writings might 
Kcalion, particularly his Tales. 
In a great ſickneſs his confeſſor ex- 
borting him to prayer and alms- 
leeds ; As for alms-deeds, re- 
pied Fontaine, I am not able, 
bring nothing to give, but they 
Ne about publiſhing a new ed1- 
wn of my Tales, and the book- 
lller owes me a hundred copies ; 
100 hall haye chem to fell, and dil. 
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31 
tribute their amount amongſt the 
poor. Another time P. Poguet ex- 


horting him to repent of his faults, 


If he has committed any, cry'd the 
nurſe, I am ſure it is more from ig- 
norance than malice, for he has as 
much ſimplicity as an infant. 

One time having compoſed a 
Tale, wherein he made a profane 
application of thoſe words of the 


goipel, © Lord, five talents thou 
* didft deliver to me,” he dedicated 
it, by a moſt ingenious prologue, to 


the celebrated Arnauld, telling him, 


it was to ſhow to poſterity, the great 


eſteem he had for that learned doc- 
tor. He was not ſenſible of the 
indecency of the dedication, and 
the profane application of the text, 
till Boileau and Racine repreſented 


it to him. He addreſſed another, 


by a dedication in the ſame manner, 
to the archbiſhop of Paris. His 


Fables are an 1mmortal work, ex- 


ceeding every thing in that kind, 
both ancient and modern, in the 


opinion of the learned. People of 


taſte,the oftener they read them, will 
ſind continually new beauties and 
charms, not to be met elſewhere. 
The deſcendants of this great poet 


are exempted in France from all 


taxes and impoſitions, a privilege 
which the intendants of Soiſſons to 
this day think it an honour to con- 
firm to them. | | | 


— 


Letter from M. Voltaire to the Abbe 
Trublet, author of ſome admirable 
eſſays, who had ſent him his ſpeech 

at his admiſſion into the French 
Academy. | 
SIR, 


Ferney. 


OUR letter and generous pro- 


cedure prove you not to be 
my enemy, whatever grounds of 


ſuf- 
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ſuſpicion of it your book ſeemed to 
afford: I chuſe much rather to be- 
lieve your letter than your book. 
You had ſaid in print, that I made 
you yawn, and I declared in print 


that you made me laugh ; the re- 
ſult of which 1s, that you are not 


eaſily tickled, and that humour 1s 
| However, between 
yawning and laughing, you are be- 
come my dear brother; ſo, like 
good Chriſtians and good academi- 


cians, we muſl forget and forgive. 


I like your ſpeech very well, fir, 
and am ſtill better pleaſed with your 
goodneſs in favouring me with a 


copy. As to your letter, Nardi par- 


us onyx eliciet cadum. You'll ex- 
cuſe my quoting Horace; your 
heroes Meſſ. de Fontenelle and de 
la Motte, I think, were not over 
fond of him. 


alloy of ill- nature as yourſelf, and 


am, at the bottom; a good kind of 


man. Indeed, ſome late reflections 
that little was got by being ſuch, 
have given me ſomething of a fpor- 


tive vivacious turn, and, I am told, it 


promotes health. Beſides, J have 


not thought ſo highly of myſelf ſo 
as always to overlook ſome celebrat- 
ed enemies, who for forty years to- 


gether have ſucceſſively been clan- 
deſtinely and openly labouring my 


ruin; had I traverſed them in ob- 
taining a mitre, or a place of farmer- 
general, they could not have uſed 


me worſe, ſo that if at length I have 


given them a rap on the knuckles, 


it was out of pure modeſty. I 
thought them preciſely on a level 


with me, and io, as Cicero ſays, 


in arenum cum egualious deſcendi. 
Be perſuaded, ſir, that wide is the 

difference I make between you and 

them; but I remember that, in 


Lewis XIV's, time, when I was at 


I mult plainly tell 
| You, that I was born with as little 


enemies; for amidit ail their Tan- 


Paris, my rivals and 1 were but 
mere dabblers, ſome in verſe, ſone 


in proſe, ſome half verſe, half proc, 


indefatigable authors of flimſey com. 
poſitions; ſolemn writers of rife; 
ſedulouſly weighing flies eggs N 
cobweb ſcales. J have ſcen little ei 
than low hypocriſy and deceit, and 


now have a thorough (enſe of the 


value of this low ſtate ; and in mi 
ſenſe of the lowneſs of every thin 


0 
; . o ' 5 0 
elſe, I imitate Horace's Vejanius. 


5 5 Vejanius, armis 5 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis latet, abiity 
„ | 


From this receſs it is, fir, I moſ 
ſincerely tell you, that I find the 
utile dulci in all your production; 
that I heartily forgive any nips you 
have given me; that I am very 
ſorry J ſhould ever have ſcratched 
you; that good-nature is preferable 
to banter; that your behaviour for 


ever reconciles me; and that I an 


with a real eſteem, as if nothing had 
happened, my dear brother acade- 
mician, very truly, without any 
compliment, | 
| Your's, &c. 
 VoLTaiki, 


Abbe Trublet's Anfeer, 
555 | Paris, 

Sir, and my very illuſtrious bto- 
ther academician, a thouſand thanks 
to you for the honour of your wel: 
come anſwer ; it is very courteous, 
and no leſs ingenious, and, what 
better than both, it is gay and 
ſprightly. Tt is a proof of the good 
ſtate of your health, the only valu- 


able poſſeſiion which remained to 


be proved in you ; long may you 
enjoy it, together with all the 
amenities and flame of your genius; 
this is the wiſh even of your very 


con 
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ainſt your perſon, they are 


a 
uot fond of your works; all 


without exception, at leaſt, if there 
are any to be 1 I would not 


be in their caſe. I love the whole, 

doch works and author; and am, 

with equal eſteem and attachment, 

ir, and my moſt illuſtrious brother 

academician, CE 

25 Your moſt humble ſervant, 
PP TRUBLET. 
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done years ago, beſides private con- 

tributions, a Play was acled for 
the benefit of a grand-daughter of 
Miltan; here follows another in- 
flance of the happineſs it ſometimes 
proves to be deſcended from a perſon 
of fame. 


Le Brun, Secretary to the 


Prince of Conde, had 
wrote to M. de Voltaire, recom- 
mending to him the remains of the 
family of the great Corneille, the 
reformer, the creator of the French 
theatre, and particularly a grand- 


daughter of that illuſtrious man; 


at the ſame time inſcribing an Ode 
to him. M. de Voltaire with plea- 
ſure embraced the opportunity of 
doing good to a family ſo eminent 


for genius, and wrote the following 


letter to M. Le Brun. 
Had I gone about compoſing 


an anſwer in ſuch fine verſes as 


yours, four months would have been 
the ſooneſt you cou'd have heard of 
me: I muſt therefore tell you, in 
plein proſe, how much I admire 
your ode, and am 'pleaſed with 
your propoſal, A veteran of the 
great Corneille, ſnould by no means 
turn his back on his general's grand- 
Guphter ; but, after building ſeats 
ad churches, and with poor rela- 


dans on my hands to maintain, 


Vor. IV 


tronage. 
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ſmall is the reſidue to aſſiſt, as one 


would wiſh, a perſon, whom the 


greateſt men of the kingdom alone 
ſhould have taken under their pa- 
As for me, age is come 
upon me; but I have a niece who 


delights in all the arts, and in ſome 


of which ſhe is not unexpert. If the 
perſon you ſpeak of, and whom 
unqueſtionably you know, will ac- 


cept of the moſt decent education 
with my niece, ſhe will take a mo- 
ther's care of her, and I will en- 


deavour to be a father to her; at 
leaſt, ſhe ſhould be no manner of 
expence or charge to her own. Her 
travelling charges ſhall be defrayed 
to Lyons, and let her be confizned 
to M. Tronchin of that city, who 
will forward her to my ſeat; or one 
of her own ſex ſhall meet her there 
with my equipage. If this ſuits, I 
only wait her orders ; and I hope 
ſhall, to the end of my life, thank 


you for giving me an opportunity 


of doing what ſhould have been 
done by M. de Fontenelle. One 
branch of the young lady's education 
will be, to ſee us, ſometimes, act a 


play of her grandfather's, and we 


ſhall ſet her to embroider the argu- 
ments of Cinna and the Cid. | 
L have the honour to be, &c. 

| | VoLTAIRE. 


A __ OY 1 * — 


Original letters between M. de Vol- 
taire and the Author of the Dia- 
logues of the Dead. | 


. 
Have read the ingenious Dia- 
1 logues of the Dead. I find 
(p- 134.) „ That I am an exile, 
and guiity of ſome exceſſes in 
« writing.“ I am obliged (and per- 
haps for the honour of my country) 
to ſay, I am no exile, becauſe I have 
D not 
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not committed the exceſſes the au- 


thor of the dialogues imputes to me. 


No body raiſed his voice higher 

than mine in favour of the rights of 
mankind ; yet I have not exceeded 
even in that virtue. | 5 
I am not ſettled in Switzerland, 
as he believes. I live in my own 
lands in France. Retreat is be- 


coming to old age, and more becom- 


ing in one's own poſſeſſions. If I 
enjoy a little country houſe near 


Geneva, my manors and my caſtles 


are in Burgundy; and if my king 


has been pleaſed to confirm the pri- 


vileges of my lands, which are free 
from all tributes, I am the more ad- 
diced to my king 
If I was an exile, I had not ob- 
tained from my court many a paſſ- 
port for Engliſh noblemen. 

The ſervice I rendered to them 
entitles me to the juſtice I expect 
from the noble author. 

As toreligion, I think, and I hope 
he thinks with me, that God is 
neither a Preſbyterian nor a Luthe- 


ran, nor of the low church, nor of 
tte high church; but God is the 
father of all mankind, the father of 


the noble author and mine. 

Il am with reſpect, 

his moſt humble ſervant, 
VoLTairEg *;:-- 


Gentleman of the king's chamber. 


At my caſtle of Tornex in Burgundy. 


ANNUAL 


REGISTER 
ANSWER. 
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Have received the honour cf 

your letter, dated from your 
caſtle of Tornex in Burgundy, by 
which I find I was guilty of an err 
in calling your retirement * n 
„ exile.” When another edition 
ſhall be made of my dialogues, 


either in Engliſh or in French, ] wil 


take care that this error ſhall be 
corrected ; and I am very fory I wes 
not apprized of it ſooner, that! 


might have corrected it in the fri 
edition of a French tranſlation jul 
- publiſhed under my inſpection in 


London. To do you juſtice is 
duty J owe to truth and myſelf; and 
you have a much better title to it 
than from the paſſports you ſay you 
have procured for Engliſh noble- 
men: You are intitled to it, fir, by 
the high ſentiments of reſpec hare 


for you, which are not paid to the 


privileges, you tell me, your king has 


confirmed to your lands, but to the 


noble talents God has given you, ard 
the ſuperior rank you hold in the 
republic of letters. The favours 
done you by your ſovereign are an 
honour to im, but add little luſtte 

to the name of Voltaire 
T entirely agree with you“ That 
© Godis the father of all mankind; 
and ſhould think it blaſphemy to 
| con- 


* There cannot be a better comment on the above letter than the following 
paſſage from Voltaire himſelt : — © Mr. Congreve had one detect, which was us 
« entertaining too mean an idea of his firſt profeſſion, that of a writer, though it 


„ Was to this he owed his fame and 
cc 


' = 


& of plainneſs and ſimplicity. 


ortune. He ſpoke of his works as of 
trifles that were beneath him, and hinted to me in our firſt con verſation that! 


& ſhould viſit him upon no other ſoot than that of a gentleman, who 
I anſwered, that had he been ſo unfortunate # 


led a lite 


& to he a mere gentleman, I ſhould never have come to ſee him, and I was vel) 


e much diſguſtcd at ſo unſeaſonable a picce of vanity,” 


ngliſp nation, p. 183, 189. 


Letters concerning tif 
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confine his goodneſs to a ſect; nor 
do I believe that any of his crea- 
tures are good in his ſight, if they 
do not extend their benevolence to 
all his creation. 
rejoice to ſee in your works, and 
ſhall be very happy to be convinced 
that the liberty of your thoughts 
and your pen upon ſubjects of phi- 
loſophy and religion never exceeded 


the bounds of this generous princi- 


ple, which is anthoriſed by revela- 


tion as much as by reaſon ; or that 


you diſapprove in your hours of 

ſober reflection any irregular ſallies 

of fancy, which cannot be 7u/7ified, 

though they may be excu/ed, by the 

vivacity and fire of a great genius. 
I have the honour to be, fir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
| ES * * * 


6 ** 


fnither letter from Monſ. Voltaire to 
Lord Lyttelton. 


My Lord, 


E ne peux vous remercier de ma 
indiſpoſed; but am by no means 


main, étant malade; mais je 
nen ſuis pas moins ſenſible a tout 
ce que vous me faites Phonneur de 
mander. Permettez moi ſeulement 
Cobſerver, que ce n'eſt point un, 7 
e, que Paie faite avoir des paſſeports 
a des ſeigneurs Anglais, c'eſt un, 


lt is true. Pai été aflſes heureux 


pour faire avoir des paſſe ports au 
fls de Mr. Fox, et a toute la famille 
de Mr. Cambel, auſſi bien qu'à trois 
autres Anglais malades, que Mr. le 
Medecin Fronchin m'avoit recom- 
mendes; C'eſt pour moi un devoir 
et un plaiſir, de rendre ſervice a 
tout gentilbomme de votre nation; 
Ceſt le ſeul droit que j'aie à vos 
bantes, mais tout homme en a 4 
votre juſtice. Joſe donc vous ſu- 
plier de vouloir bien faire imprimer 


Theſe opinions I 
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2 la fin de votre livre, et dans les 


papiers publics, le petit billet cy joint. 
Vous ne voudriez pas que je mou— 
ruſſe avec la douleur de me plaindre 
de Phomme du monde que j'eſtime 
le plus. „ 
Pay Phonneur d'ctre, 
avec bien du trefpe&, 
My Lord, 
votre tres humble, et 

| tres obeiſſant ſerviteur. 
Du Chateau de Ferney en 

Bourgogne, par Geneve, 
10 Fev. 1761. 3 
On s'eſt trompe a la page 134 des 
Dialogues en diſant, que M. de Vol- 
taire étoit banni de France pour ſes 
ecrits. Il demeure en France dans 
la compte de Tourney, dont il eſt 
ſeigneur. C'eſt un terre libre en 
Bourgogne dans le voiſinage de 


Geneve; il n'a peintete exile. 


Tranſlation of the above. 


My LORD, | | IT 
Am not abie to return you 
thanks with my own hand, being 


leſs ſenſible on that account of the 
honour you do me by all your com- 
mands. Permit me only to obſerve, 


that it is not a bare J /ay, that TI 


have cauſed paſſports to be obtained 
for ſome Engliſh gentlemen, but 
that 7? ig true. I have been ſo hap- 
Py as to procure paſſports for the 
ſon of Mr. Fox, and all Mr. Camp- 
bell's family, as well as for three 


other fick Engliſhmen, who had 


been recommended. to me by Dr. 
Tronchin. To me it is both a duty 
and a pleaſure to ſerve any gentle- 
man of your nation; this is the only 

right J have to your favours, tho' 
every man derives the ſame from 
your juſtice. I preſume, therefore, 


entreating your lordſhip to be fo 
„ „ Eind, 


36 
Find, as to cauſe to be printed at the 
end of your book, as well as in all 


the public papers, the annexed little 


billet. Vour lordſhip would not, I 
am ſure, have me die with a com- 
plaint in my mouth, againſt the per- 
ſon I eſteem the moſt of any living. 
I have the honour to be, 
with much reſpect, 
My Lord, 


your moſt humble, and 


very obedient ſervant. 


Caſtle of Ferney in Bur- 

gundy, near Geneva, 

10 Feb. 1701. | | 

We were millaken in page 134 of 
the Dialogues, in ſaying that M. de 
Voltaire was baniſhed France on 
account of his writings. He ſtill 
reſides in that kingdom, in the coun- 
ty of Tourney, of which he is lord. 
This county is a free diſtrict in 
Burgundy, in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva ; and the owner has never 
been exiled. 


The Life of the late Mr. Hutchinſon, 
father of the Hutchinſonians. By 
Robert Spearman, Ee: author 

of An Enquiry after Philoſophy, 
and Theology ; and of Letters con- 
cerning the Septuagint Tranſlation 
and the Heathen Mythology. 


'O HN Hutchinſon, an author, 

whoſe writings have made no 
| Inconſiderable noiſe in the learned 
world, was born at Spennythorn, 
a ſmall village about a mile diſtant 
from Midlam in Yorkſhire, A. D. 
1674. His father, Mr. ]. Hutchinſon, 
was poſſeſſed of a little eſtate of 4ol. 
per annum, aud determined to qua- 
lify his ſon for a ſteward to ſome 
gentleman or nobleman, He had 
given him ſuch ſchool learning as 
the place afforded; and whilſt he 


vide himſelf a 
As he found his gueſt to be both a 
ſenſible perſon, and a man of learn- 
ing, he communicated to him his 
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was conſidering whither to | ſend 
him, in otder for his further qua- 
lification, a gentleman happened to 


come into the neighhourhood, and 


wanting to board in ſome reputable 
family, was recommended to Mr, 


Hutchinſon the father, Who told 


him he ſhould be welcome to his 
houſe till ſuch time as he could pro- 
place to his mind. 


intentions concerning his ſon; and 


the gentleman, Who had taken a lik- 


ing to the youth, agreed to inſtruct 


him in every branch of learning 


proper for the employment for 
which he was deſigned, upon con- 
dition the father would entertain 


him in his houſe, whilſt he ſhould 
think proper to ſtay in thoſe parts, 


which he engaged himſelf not to 
leave, until ſuch time as he had 


completed his ſon's education. The 


father chearfully agreed to the con- 
ditions, and his gueſt faithfully 
diſcharged them on his part, not 
only inſtructing him in ſuch parts 
of the mathematics, as were more 
immediately connected with his deſ- 
tined employment, but in every uſe- 


ful branch of that noble ſcience, and 


at the ſame time furniſhed him with 
a competent knowledge of the cele- 
brated writings of antiquity, and à 
fund of learning, which equally 
ſhewed the extenſive erudition of 
the maſter, and the comprehenſive 
genius of the ſcholar. Who this 
perſon was to whom our author was 
indebted for his education is not 
known, not ſo much as even bis 


real name, as far as we can learn. 


He induſtriouſly concealed every 
circumſtance relating to himſelt, 
and ſo effectually, that Mr. Hutch- 


inſon himſelf, the father, though à 
9 very 


very ſhrewd perſon, could never, by 
any means, make the diſcovery. 
But whoever, or whatever he was, 
hetaught our author, as himſelf ſays, 
as much as he could ſee there was 
any uſe for either upon the earth or 


in the heaven, without poiſoning 


him with any falſe notions fathered 
upon the mathematics. About the 
age of 19, A. D. 1693, our author 
went to be ſteward to Mr. Bathurſt 
of Sketterſkelf in Yorkſhire, and from 
thence to the ear] of Scarborough, 
who would gladly have engaged him 
in his ſervice ; but his ambition to 
ſerve the duke of Somerſet would 
not ſuffer him to continue there: and 
he frankly acquainted his Jordſhip 
with this his intention, and that he 
could ſtay with him no longer than 
a vacancy ſhould happen in the 
duke's houſhold. It was not long 


before this fell out; and our young 


ſteward ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in ſuch a manner as to gain the 
_ chief ſtewardſhip, and the favour of 
that nobleman, who honoured him 
with greater marks of eſteem and 
condeſcenſion, than he ever was 
known to ſhew to perſons of his con- 
dition. About the year 1500, Mr. 
Hutchinſon was called to London 
to manage a law-ſuit of confiderable 
conſequence, between his grace of 
Somerſet and the old lord Wharton; 
which he ſollicited ſo effectually that 


it was concluded greatly to the ſa- 
tisaction, and advantage of the 


duke, During his attendance in 
town, he had an opportunity of 
gaining a proper knowledge of the 


world, and what was doing in it: 


and it was about this time he con- 


trated an acquaintance and intima- 


cy with the late Dr. Woodward, 


who was phyſician to the duke his 
maſter, 


his buſineſs carried him into ſeveral 
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Between 1702 and 1706, 
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parts of England and Wales, where 
he made many uſeful obſervations 
which he publiſhed in a little pam- 
phlet, entitled, Oꝭſerwations made by 
J. H. moſtly in the year 1706. This 


is written in the moſt methodical 


manner of any of his works, and has 
very uſeful marginal annotations, 


which were made by Dr. Woodward. 


Whilſt he travelled from place to 
place, he employed himſelf in mak- 
ing that large and noble collection 


of foſſils, &c. which Dr. Woodward 


bequeathed to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. The Dr. had no notion of 
Mr. H's ability in any other way 
than that of a ſteward and a mine- 
raliſt. Mr. Woodward conſulted 


him about his private affairs (for he 


was not the beſt economiſt.) Wood» 


ward aſked him to buy a coach-horſe 


for him, and ſometimes honoured | 
him ſo far as to preſide ata conſulta- 
tion when his horſes chanced to be 
out of order, which Mr. Hutchinſon 
hath often, with a great deal of hu- 
mour, ridiculed to his intimates ; 
for no one had more mother wit 
when he choſe to exert it. The Dr. 
uſed to correſpond with Mr. H. 
whilſt he was abroad : in ſome of 
his letters he wiſhes his horſe might 
throw him now and then, leſt he 
ſhould make too much haſte, and 
leave any anxious foſſil behind him. 
In others he deſires him to digeſt the 
foſſils into claſſes, and to put in pa- 
pers between each claſs or ſpecies, 
deſcribing and aſcertaining the claſs 
or ſpecies of each, before he packed 
them up, and ſent them: and com- 
plains, that for want of this me- 
thod, and the foſſils being all jum- 
bled together, without any ſuch or- 
der, he was at a loſs to diſtinguiſh 
one ſpecies from another, and un- 
able to ſort and place them in their 
proper Claſſes in the catalogue. In 
D one 
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one of his letters he tells him, that 
though a man poſſeſſed of mineral 
knowledge was every thing to him, 
yet this was not the caſe with others, 


himſelf up above his ſaperiors, and 
to talk of matters above his ſphere ; 


it ſeems he had then begun to throw | 


cut hints in converſation againſt the 
_. Gravitarian ſyſtem, which he ridi- 
cules in one of his pieces, with an 


humour not inferior to Lucian. And 
in all his letters, the Dr. treats Mr. 


Hutchinſon fn a very ſupercilious 
manner, and as a quite different 
perſon from what he afterwards 


found him to be. The natural hiſ- 


tory of the earth, which the Dr. 


had publiſhed before he and Mr. 


Hutchinſon became acquainted, 
ſeems to have prejudiced our author 
ſo much in his favour; and his col- 


lection of foſſils was deſigned as ma- 


terials for a work to prove the truth 
of the Moſaic account of the firſt 
formätion of the earth at the crea- 
tion, the reformation after the de- 
lupe, and of the deluge to ocular 
demonſtration. This the Dr. engag- 
ed to draw up, but ſeems never to 
have had any real intention ofdoing, 
only deſigning to make this a pre- 
tence to engage Mr. Hutchinion 
more earneſtly in collecting mineral 
materials, and at the laſt of getting 
the whole collection into his poſſeſ- 
ſion. And the event juſtifies the 
ſeſpicion. It does not appear that 


Mir. Hutchinſon had any thoughts 


at that time of commencing au- 
thor. His natural refcarches had 
afforded him an opportunity of 
diſcovering what were the real a- 
gents in nature, and that the ſcrip- 
ture philoſophy was the only true 
' philoſophy, and he was deſirous his 
fellow-creatures ſhould reap the be- 
-nefit of his diicoveries, and be ſet 


right in a point of that conſequence, 
And to this end, he choſe to make 
uſe of the pen of one who had al. 


ready given an approved ſpecim 
and therefore adviſes him not to ſet P Feeimen 


of his abilities in that way. But 
when he found that the Dr. was 
playing faſt and looſe with him, he 
was then reſolved to wait no longer, 
but truſt to his own pen, and exert 
that capacity, and thoſe talents in 
the ſervice of his heavenly Lord 
and Maſter, for which he had ſo 
eminently and ſucceſsfully diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of 
his earthly lord and maſter, Tho 
he had great and daily reaſons 
to ſuſpect the ſincerity of DoQor 
Woodward's intentions, yet he was 
unwilling, for a long while, to 
give too much way to his ſuſpi- 
cions: yet they put him upon his 
guard,and made him more andmore 
earneſt in his ſolicitations for the 
performance of the Dr's promiſe, 
The Dr. thus preſt, in order to gain 
time, and quiet his clamours, wa 


wont to ſhew him a large folio 


book, placed upon an upper ſhelf 
in his ſtudy, in which he told him 
the defired work was begun, and 
was in ſome forwardneſs; but he 
did not care to ſhew it him till it 


was completed, or at leaſt till he 


had reviſed what he had already 
wrote. This, for the preſent, filenc- 
ed Mr. Hutchinſon's folications, but 
not his ſuſpicions; and he was deter- 
mined to try if he could not ſome 
way or other get a peep into this 
ſame folio. To this purpoſe, bs 
uſed to viſit the Dr. at thoſe hours 
in which it was moſt likely to ind 
him in his ſtudy. The Dr. conſcious 
of his ovyn, or jealous of Mr. Hulch- 


inſon's intentions, betrayed an un- 


eaſineſs at theſe ill timed viſits, kept 
a watchful eye upon Mr. Hutchin- 


ſon, and was always wanting me 
1 revs | HM 


him out of his ſtudy. This ſerved 
only to increaſe Mr. Hutchinſon's 
ſuſpicions, and his eagerneſs to 
make the wiſhed-for diſcovery ; but 
the extreme caution of the Dr. for 
ſome time baffled all his endeavours. 
* SR OP 


aud optanti divim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit 
ultro. e 


For one day, whilſt the Dr. and Mr. 
Hutchinſon were together in the 
ſtudy, a ſervant came haſtily in with 
a meſſage, upon which the Dr. went 
out in an hurry, and inadvertently 
left Mr. Hutchinſon alone, who did 
not lip the opportunity, but imme- 
diately ſeized and opened the book, 
found only a few heads of chapters 
and ſuch like, ſcattered up and 
down, which, like Zneas's drown- 
ed mariners, apparent rari nantes 
ingurgite vaſio. This difappoint- 
ment, though not quite unexpected, 
put our author upon doing himſelf 
what he had in vain hoped from 
others. And that he might be 
more at leiſure to proſecute his ſtu- 
dies, he begged leave of the duke 
of Somerſet to quit his ſervice. 


The requeſt at firſt piqued the pride 


of that nobleman ; but when he was 
made to underſtand by Mr. Hutch- 
inſon, that he did not intend to 
ſerve any other maſter, and was told 
what were the real motives of his 


requeſt, the duke not only granted 


his ſuit, but made him his riding 
purveyor (being that time, as we 
think, maſter of the horſe to king 
George the firſt) which he enjoyed 
tothe day of his death. As there 
is a good houſe in the little Meuſe 


belonging to the office of purveyor, 


a fixed ſalary of 2col. per annum, 
and the place a kind of fine-cure, 
Mr. Hutchinſon's ſituation and cir- 
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cumſtances were quite agreeable to 
his mind, and he gave himſelf up 
entirely to a ſtudious, and ſedentary 
life, which being ſo oppoſite to his 
former way of doing, by degrees 
tendered, and broke his conſtitution, 
and at length laid the foundation of 


that diſorder which carried him off. 


The duke alſo gave him the preſen- 
tation of the living of Sutton in Suſ- 
ſex, near his ſeat at Petworth, to 
which Mr. Hutchinſon preſented 
the reverend Mr. Julius Bate, a 
gentleman well known to the learn- 
ed world. In the year 1724, our 
author publiſhed his Maſes's Prin- 
cipia, part Iſt, in which he ridiculed 


Dr. Woodward's Natural hiſtory of 


the Earth, and his account of the 
ſettlement of the ſeveral ftrata, 


ſhells, and nodules, by the laws of 


gravity, which he tells him every 
dirty impertinent collier could con- 
tradict and diſprove by ocular de- 
monſtration. He alſo threw out 
ſome hints concerning what had 


_ paſſed between the Dr. and himſelf, 


and the Dr's deſign of robbing 
him of his collections of foflils, 
There is ſo much humour runs thro? 
this piece, and another of his, called, 
A new Account of the Confuſion of 
Tongues, that it hath often been 
wondered, that theſe two were not 
more taken notice of, merely for 
that vein of witty irony which they 
contain. From this time to his 
death he continued . publiſhing a 
volume every year, or every other 
year; which, with the manuſcripts 
left behind, were publiſhed 1748, 
in 12 vols, octavo. An abſtract of 
his works was alſo publiſhed 1752. 
Dr. Woodward did not take any 
notice of our author's piece, as 
thinking himſelf ſecure, and proof 
againſt the attacks of a writer of ſo 
little note as Mr. Hutchinſon. And 
D 4 he 
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he knew himſelf to be ſafe, whilſt 


__ gravity ſtood its ground, which from 
the number and intereſt of its allies, 


he thought was in no danger of be- 
ing knocked on the head, as was 
the champion of the Philiſtines, by 


a naked youth with a nodule. He 
therefore reſolved to abide by gra- 


vity and his firit performance, and 


refuſed either to draw up and 
publiſh the obſervations which by 
agreement he had engaged to do, 


or to return the collection of foſſils. 


Upon this, Mr. H. kad recourſe to 


law, and a bill in chancery was ac- 


cordingly drawn, but whether filed, 


we are not certain. The Dr. in the 
mean time made his will, whereby 
he left ihe collection to the univer- 


ſity of Cambridge, of which the 


duke of Somerſet was chancellor: 


and this perhaps might prevent Mr. 
Hatchinſon from carrying matters 
to extremities. However, the Pr's 


death, which happened in 1728, put 


an entire ſtop to all proceedings of 
that kind. And our author, as 


himſelf complains in one of his 
books. was bereft, in a manner not 


to be mentioned, of thoſe obſerva- 


tions, and thoſe collections, even of 


the credit of being the collector, and 


both are now loſt for want of being 


reduced into order, and applied; 


and the papers, which ſtill remained 
in his hands relating to theſe ſub- 


jects, were rendered uſeleſs. Tho? 


a work to prove the truth of the de- 


luge and reformation of the carth, 
as recorded by Moſes, from the exu- 


vie of animals, vegetables, and 
other things preſerved and found 
every where in the bowels, as well 
as near the ſurface of the earth, 
might have been of great ſervice, 
and perhaps the means to convince 


thoſe whom no other evidence would 
convince; yet his literary acquaint- 


ance look upon the breach bety een 


Dr. Woodward and him as a very 
| happy event 5 becauſe, had the Dr. 


fulfilled his engagements, Mr. 
Hutchinſon might have ſtopped 


there, and not have extended his 


reſearches to the lengths he has 
done, and thereby deprived the 
world of writings which they deem 
invaluable. The former friends ce 
Mr. Hutchinſon, who were well ac. 


quainted with the intereſt he had 


with the duke, his capacity for buſ- 
neſs, and the opportunities which 
were in his power of making the 
molt of his talents, were greatly 
ſurpriſed at his quitting ſo many ad- 


vantages of acquiring a large for- 


tune, not only by leaving his old 
place, but neglectiag to make the 
moiſt of his new one; and an old 
crony of his, meeting with him one 
day, very warmly remonſtrated with 


him upon the occaſion ; to whom 


Mr. Hutchinſon made this reply, 


Sir, I know the value of money 


* as well as you, and how far it 
„ will carry one: thus far and no 
<« further. I therefore want ſome- 
* thing that will carry me beyond 
& this line, this utmoſt bound of 


* money: and I truſt I have now | 


„ choſe that which will.” His 
friend pave him no anſwer, but 
dropped his hand, which till then 
he had held in his own, and, like 
the lawyer in the goſpel, went away 
grievouſly diſſatisfied. In 1727, 
our author publiſhed the ſecond part 
of Maſes's Principia, which contains 
the ſum and ſubſtance, or the prit- 
ciples of the ſcripture philoſophy ; 


and which, with the firſt part, is the 


only philoſophical tract he publiſt- 
ed in his life-time. As fir Iſaac 
Newton made a vacuum and gra- 
vity, the principles of his philoſo- 


pby, our author on the contrary 
| —-aflertss 
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;ſerts, that a plenum and the air 
ire the principles of the ſcripture- 
philoſophy. The air he ſuppoſes 
to exiſt in three conditions, fire, 
light, and ſpirit. The light and 
ſyirit are the finer and groſſer parts 
ofthe air in motion: from the earth 
to the ſun, the air is finer and finer, 
l it becomes pure light near the 
confines of the ſun, and fire in the 


oth of the ſun, or ſolar focus. From 


the earth towards the circumference 
of this ſyſtem, in which he includes 
the fixed-ſtars, the air becomes groſ- 
ſer and groſſer until it becomes torpid 


and ſtagnate, in which condition it 


is at the utmoſt verge of this ſyſtem; 
from whence the idea or expreſſion 
of © outer darkneſs and blackneſs 
« of darkneſs,” uſed in the New 
Teſtament, ſeems to be taken. The 
ſun, which he places in the center, 
is the active vivifying agent, which 
by melting the ſpirit or groſſer parts 
of the air into atoms, or finer parts, 
or zther, and iſſuing them out in 
lizht, ſets the machine forward, and 
keeps it a going: for the light 1s 
preſſed out by the influx of ſpirit, 
and the ſpirit is preſſed in by the 
efflux of light; and ſo the whole 
matter of the heavens or air is per- 
petually changing conditions, and 
circulating. This doctrine of light 


and ſpirit, is in the main ſo like what 


ir Iſaac Newton ſays in his queries, 
of his AÆtherial Medium, that grows 
denſer and denſer from the ſun to 
daturn, and beyond (which he makes 
the cauſe of gravity and motion, and 
which is as contradictory to a va- 
cuum and the vis inertiæ, as Mr. 


Hutchinſon's light and ſpirit can be) 


that our author's account might at 
leaſt lay claim to the ſame indul- 
gence with ſir Iſaac's, of paſſing for 
philoſophical queſtions worthy of 
urter examination. Sir Iſaac 
Newton informs us, that he builds 


and ſuch 


his philoſophy upon appearances: 
now, if theſe be a ſufficient ground- 
work for ſuch a ſuperſtructure, Mr. 
Hutchinſon had infinitely more and 


better opportunities of judging by 


appearances than the other. His 
converſe and frequent buſineſs under 
ground afforded him a ſeries of op- 


portunities, as himſelf tells us, of 
making obſervations on the ſeveral 


various actions of the air, in its 


three conditions of fire, light, and 
ſpirit, To remark what theſe agents 
have done in the reformation of the 


earth after the deluge, and what 
they do in the ſettled courſe of na- 
ture ; and of conſidering the diſpo- 
ſition and fituation of the parts of 


the earth, and of the ſeveral ſpecies 


of things in it; to make obſervations 
and experiments; of the operations 


of fire, and its effects upon and with 


various ſubſtances; te making ob- 


ſervations upon light and ſpirit in all 


the various conditions and ſituations, 
or places where they happen natu- 
rally to be, and of remarking the 
various effects they have upon 
various ſubjects; of making obſer- 


vations upon water in all the ſitua- 


tions, motions, and courſes it took at 
the reformation of the earth, and 
ſince naturally has taken, or takes: 


and by theſe means of coming at the 
knowledge of what things were 


Agents, and the manner of their 
agency; which were Patients, and 


the manner in which they were 
ated upon, which were Cauſes, 
which Effects. And this method 
appearances, 


of judging from 
| a courſe of experi- 
ments, muſt be acknowledged to be 


far ſuperior to any of thoſe upon 


which fir Iſaac Newton built his 
gravitation ſyſtem, and his doctrine 
of light and colours. In the one 
caſe, the appearances were thoſe 


of Nature, made and exhibited by 


her- 
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Herſelf ; in the other, many of them 
were {ach as can, or do ſcarce ever 
happen in nature. The ſwinging of 
a pendulum (the palladium of gra- 
vity) has not perhaps a parallel caſe 
in nature. The extracting or ſe- 
parating the light from the ſpirit by 
a priſm, or refracting the light by 
bubbles, have not a parallel caſe, 
except it be in the rain-bow, and 
ſuch like. The experiments made 
with the load-ſtone, talc, or amber, 
ariſe from the texture of theſe bo- 
dies, which is different from that of 
moſt other bodies, and the bodies 
chemſelves are only found in maſles 
of ſmall ſizes. The other experi- 
ments of the effects produced by ſpi- 
rit or light upon mixing ſmall par- 
cels of extracted fuids or {ubtances, 
are ſuch as ſcarce one of them ever 
happened, or will happen in nature. 
Juſtice to the perſon whoſe life we 
are writing, obliges us to make this 
remark, which we hope can give no 
juſt cauſe of offence to any one. In 
the Introductien to the ſecond Part of 
_ Moſes's Principia mentioned above, 


Mr. Hutchinſon hinted, that the 


idea of the Trinity was to be taken 
from the three grand agents in the 
ſyſtem of Nature, fire, light, and 
ſpirit; which are three conditions 
of one and the ſame ſubſtance, and 
wonderfully anſwer in a typical or 
fymbolical manner to the three per- 
ſons of one and the ſame eſſence. 
This ſtruck the late celebrated Dr. 
Samuel Clarke ſo forcibly, that he 
ſent 2 gentleman to Mr. Hutchin- 
fon with compliments upon the per- 
formance, but that» there was one 
propoſition which he hoped was not 
true, and deſired a conference with 
him about it. Mr. Hutchinſon ſent 
bim word by the gentleman, that 
the book had been a work of much 
labour and time, and when he had 
conſidered it longer, it would be 
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ſoon enough then to talk of a co. 


ference. 'The Dr. ſent again, thy 
he underſtood the ſubſtance of the 
book, but only wanted to confe- 
about that propoſition. Mr. Hutchin. 
ſon ſent for anſwer, that he intend. 
ed ſhortly to explain that hint, and 
prove it fully, The Dr. not ſai. 
fied with this, fill continued his ſo. 
licitations for a conference, which 
Mr. Hutchinſon as conſtantly refuſ. 


ed, but let him know, that if he 


pleaſed to write any thing againf 
that propoſition, he would ſoon 
convince him of it, and withal, that 
he had been too forward in writin 
upon ſubjects which he had notduly 
conſidered, Dr. Clarke died May 
17, 1729, Some time in the year 
1712, Mr. Hutchinſon com- 
pleted a machine of the watch-kind, 
tor the diſcovery of the longitude at 
ſea. It was referred to fir Iſaae 
Newton and other perſons qualifed 


to confider and examine pretenſions 


of that kind, and was by them ap- 
proved; and Mr. Hutchinſon evenod- 
tained teſtimonials under their hands, 
of the perfection and uſefulnels of 
his machine. But when application 
was to be made to parliament, he 
was ſome way or other dropped by 
thoſe who had promiſed to ſupport 
his pretenſions: and nettled with 


the diſappointment, he ſeems to have 


laid aſide this, and ſeveral other 
things of this ſort, and to have de- 
ſtroyed all his papers concerning 
them. Two of theſe watches were 


found after his deceafe, the one put 
together, the other not; but no pA. 


pers or notes relative to them were 
to he met with, any more than the 
manuſcript map of the world, which 
the late Mr. Whiſton, in his Longie 
thde and Latitude, &c. mentions Þ! 
theſe words. I have alſo very 


lately been ſhewn by Mr. Hutch- 


6 inion, 


+ AQ. co 


« inſon, a very Curious and inquiſi- 
« tive perſon, a copy of a manuſcript 
« map of the world, made about 


« eighty years ago, taken by him 


« ſelf from the original, wherein 
« the variation is reduced to a 
« theoty, much like that which Dr. 
« Halley has ſince propoſed, and 
« in general exactly agreeing to his 
« ghſervations. —But with this ad- 
« yantage, that therein the northern 
« pole of the internal load-ſtone is 


« much better ſtated than it is by 


« Dr, Halley—its place then being, 
« zccording to this unknown very 
curious and ſagacious author, a- 
« hout the meridian, &c. which an- 
« cient and authentic determination 
« of its place, I defire my reader 


particularly to cbſerve.“ This 


method of diſcovering the longitude 
propoſed by Mr. Hutchinſon, is al- 
lowed, by the beſt judges, to be the 
ezheſt to underſtand and practiſe of 
al others; requiring no depth of 
atronomy, onicety in obſervations 


or calculatio ns, and ſo is even to the 


common ſailors the moſt practicable, 
for if a watch could be exactly kept 
to an even motion, and ſo ſhew the 
hour at any one certain place at 
land; the compariſon of the time 
known by that watch with the ap- 
parent time at the ſhip, known by 
the ſun or ſtars, or another watch 
regulated by them, would diſcover 


the longitude from the place to 


which that firſt watch was adjudged, 
in time ; and by following fifteen de- 
grees of the equator to an hour, may 
be ſound in degrees alſo. And Mr. 
Hutchinſon had ſo contrived and 
framed the ſprings, wheels, and 
pits, &c. of his watches, as not in 
any conſiderable degree to be influ- 
enced by heat, cold, moiſture, and 
Toupht, and alſo to be capable of 
tat degree of exactneſs which is re- 
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quiſite to anſwer the purpoſe. And 

it is the opinion of thoſe who know 

moſt of this affair, that a machine 
of the watch-kind bids the faireſt of 
any method for the diſcovery of the 
longitude. Mr, Hutchinſon had 
been accuſtomed every year to take 
a month's refreſhmeat or ſo in the 
country near London, but the year 
he died he denied himſelf this bene- 
fit, and fat cloſe at his ſtudies dur- 
ing the ſultry months of June and 
July, in order to prepare The ſecond 
Part of the Data of Chriſtianity for 
the preſs againſt the winter; and had 
even neglected his conſtant exerciſe 
of riding in Hyde-Park. But, at 


length, one day mounting his horſe, 


the beaſt, pampered by the miſtaken 
kindneſs of his keeper, and not be- 
ing rode for ſome time by his maſ- 
ter, was fo fretful and unruly, that 
Mr. Hutchinſon had ſome difficulty 

to keep his ſeat, which however he 


did, but the irregular ſallies of the 
| horſe, and the ſudden jerks given to 


his body by them, occaſioned an 
overflowing of the gall, which con- 
fined him to his bed, and put a pe- 
riod to his life in about ſixteen days 
time. Upon the Saturday after the 
accident, Mr. Fraſer of St. Martin's- 
lane, who was his apothecary, ad- 
viſed him to ſend for Dr. Mead; but 
unluckily the Dr. was gone to Winds 
for, However, his ſon-in-law, (Sir 


Edward Wilmot, bart.) came imme- 


diately, and preſcribed bleeding, but 
Mr. Hutchinſon, contrary to the 
earneſt ſolicitations of the friends he 
had then with him, choſe to defer 
it till he ſhould ſee Dr. Mead. On 
the Monday following, the. Dr. 


waited upon Mr. Hutchinſon, blam- 


ed him for not being bled, but told 
him he would ſend him to Moſes 
(meaning to his ſtudies, two of his 


books being entitled Mo/es's Princi- 
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pia) to which Mr. Hutchinſon, tak - 
ing it in the other ſenſe, anſwered 
in a muttering tone, for his voice 


was affected by his illneſs, I be- 
© hieve, Doctor, you will. 


In a 
day or two after this he ſeemed to 


be in a fair way of recovery, aud 


was able to converſe about his lite- 
rary affairs with his favourite Mr. 


| Julius Bate, who, upon being made 


acquainted with Mr. Hutchinſon's 


illneſs, came with all haſte from his 
hing in Suſſex to attend him. But 


this bright gleam was of ſhort con- 


tinuance, for an intimate friend of 


his, who lived a little diſtance from 
London, coming to town the mid- 
dle of the week following to ſee 
him, found him in a very weak and 
dangerous way, fitting in the room, 


which he made his {tudy, and ſeem- 


ing as if he had been buſy among his 


papers. He had fent Mr. Bate out, 


and was alone. He told this gen- 
tleman Dr. Mead had uſed him ill, 
that he had forbad his attendance, 


and called in another phyſician (Dr. 


Pellet we think.) He much wiſhed 
he could live to give more evidence; 
but there is enough, ſays he, to a 
literary friend, raiſing his voice, if 
vou and the reſt of you be not de- 
cient on your parts. He recom- 
mended Mr. Julins Bate to, this 
gentleman's friendſhip, with a ſtrict 
charge not to ſuffer his labours to 
become uſeleſs by their neglect. 
When he left Mr. Hutchinfon, which 
was at the door of his bedchamber, 


to which he had prevailed upon 


him to retire, Mr. Hutchinſon tak - 
ing his hand, faid, ©* Farewel, you 
„will ſee me no more.” On the 
Sunday following, Auguſt 28, 1737, 
in the morning, he departed this life, 
aged 63. Thus died this memora- 
ble perſon, unnoticed even in the 
news-papers, except by an informa- 


tion to the public, chat a place waz 
become vacant by his death. To 
borrow the words of an old acquaint. 
2nce of his, Without conſidering 
** him as an author, few perſon; 
s deſerved better of mankind than 

« he did. If ſuperior talents fo 
e bufineſs, and the indefatigable 
** earneſtneſs in proſecuting it. Ii 
te the niceſt addreſs, joined with the 
*« {triKeſt probity, of which he gay 
* many ſhining inſtances in condud. 
ing the ſuit between the duke hi 


„ maſter, and the old lord Wharton: 
„if theſe be qualifications, which 


* merit any regard, few had a large 
© ſhare of them than Mr, Hutchin. 
6“ fon. If the collection of fofli; 
e left by Dr. Woodward to the uni 
« verſity of Cambridge, be of any 
« value, of any ſervice, or de. 


„ ſerve the notice of that learned 


„ body, let them remember, that 
* they owe the whole to the abi 
„ lities and induſtry of Mr. Hutch- 
* inſon. And, perhaps, had a due 
regard been paid to his machine 
© mentioned above, the world would 


« alfo have been indebted to him 


16 for the diſcovery of the longs 
© tude. | 


« Fas fit ut hos ſpargam forts, au. 
© mamgue Sepulti | 
is, Saltem accumulem dom, ti 
*« fungar inant 
&« Muxecre.” 


A report has lately been induſtrioul 


ly propagated, that Mr. Hutchinſon 
recanted the publication of bis wi. 


tings, to the late Dr. Mead, a little 
before his death. How improbable 
ſuch a report ſeems to be, appe# 
from what has been related abo 
of the conference which one of bi 
friends had with him, not four di; 
before he died, and ſome days Sis 


de Dr. had been diſmiſſed by him 
4; a phyſician. For Mr. Hutchin- 
1 would never have been fo ſolici- 


papers left behind him, had he, as 
this report would infinuate, repert- 
gd of thoſe already publiſhed in his 
lime. This perſon is living, 
nd ready to teſtify the truth of what 


ter wrote by the reverend Mr. Julius 
Pate to a friend, with their leave to 
publiſh it, may ſerve as a refutation 
of this report. . | 
Dan Si, 


asm greatly ſurpriſed at a ſtory 
a hdy, it ſeems, propagates, at 
boom, that Mr. Rowe told her, 
at Dr. Mead told him, that Mr. 
; 'Hutchinſon apprehended his writ- 


'ings would do miſchief, and that 
pon his death-bed he recanted the 
publication of them. The Doctor 


ring, and by what I could judge 
'vhen I had the pleaſure of being 


. 
: introduced to him by you, a man 
ol great worth and merit, and if 


ehe will juſtify the lady's ſtory, it 
*muſt then lay upon the deceaſed 
Dr. Mead; to whom, I am firmly 
' convinced, as I can be of any ne- 
ative, that no ſuch words were 
ſpoken by Mr. Hutchinſon, or any 
"thing tending that way. I was 


with Mr. Hutchinſon all the illneſs. 


i "that robbed us of that invaluable 
"Wl © life: and am poſit] 
= poſitive Dr. Mead 
f as never with him, but when I 
" Bo by ; and it was but few hours, 
lo ' Gay or night, that I was from him. 
J "Mr, Hutchinſon had not been long 
f bs when he took a diſguſt to Dr. 
4 Mead, and forbad his further at- 
endance; which the Dr. much 
e ondered at, and ſeemed greatly 
% reſent, Lucas, myſelf, and 
ome body elſe, I forgot who, were 


dus about the publication of the 


i; here related. The following let- 


eis dead, but Mr. Rowe, I hope, 
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* ſtanding by the bedfide one day 


* when Dr. Mead came in; and I 


© believe it was the laſt time he was 


© up ſtairs. * Mr, Hutchinſon, ſays 


* the Dr. among other things, © I 
cannot help looking upon you as 
© one of the old prophets with his 


diſciples, ſtanding about him with 


©* concern and attention in their 
faces, catching up the golden 


* words as they drop,” or to that 


effect. Doctor, ſays Mr. Hutch- 


ijnſon, if Jam a prophet, what are 
© you? I have giren you ſuch evi- 
© dence—look to it before it is too 


% Jate.” * I well remember the 
compliment above; and it is hard- 
ly to be ſuppoſed that Dr. Mead 


meant to call him a falſe prophet, 


* who, no doubt, believed in the 
* prophets : and would not make fo 
* bad a compliment to his patient as 
* calling him a falſe one: nor did 
Mr. Hutchinſon acknowledge him- 
© ſelf as a falſe one, as now is ſaid. I 


© am very poſitive as to the pur- 


port of the words above, and the 


* filence it ſtruck the Doctor into. 


His ſentimehts and Mr. Hutchin- 
* ſon's in religion were widely dif- 
© ferent, but I cannot think, that the 


© Doctor could, out of reſentment, 


* or from any other motive, fling out 
* ſuch a ſtory ; and therefore, much 


© queſtion the lady having Mr. 
* Rowe's authority; whom I ſhould 


© believe, that Dr. Mead told him 
* ſo, if he ſays it. But that Mr. 
© Hutchinſon ever ſaid any ſuch 
© thing to the Doctor, | as firmly 


© diſbelieve, and know to be falſe, 


* as far as any negative of that na- 
© ture can be known to beſo. You 
* may ſhew this to whom youpleale, 
and I think the above confutes the 
* ſtory ; for the Dr. would hardly 
* have complimented Mr. Hutchin- 
* ſon with being a prophet, had 
| 6 hg 
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© he acknowledged himſelf a de- 
© ceiver. I am, &c. 
Arundel, Jan. Ju. BaTE. 


20, 1759. 


2 
— 


The follbwing character of the late 


Dr. Hales, may be relied upon in 
every particular, and it is to be re- 
_ gretted that ave have not more par- 


ticulars concerning his uſeful life 


From the ſame hand. 


| N Sunday Jan. 4, 1761, died 
at his parſonage-houſe at Ted. 
dington, univerſally lamented, in the 
83d year of his age, the reverend 


Dr. Stephen Hales, F. R. S. member 


of the royal academy of ſciences at 
Paris, and clerk of the cloſet to her 
royal highneſs the princeſs dowager 
of Wales. 
be ſaid to have devoted his whole 

life to the public good of mankind, 
it was Dr. Hales. He poſſeſſed a 
native innocence and ſimplicity of 
manners, which the characters of 
other men, and the. cuſtoms of the 
world, could never alter; and tho? 
he often met with many unworthy 
objects of his kind and charitable 
offices, yet they never once leſſened 
his natural and unwearied diſpoſition 
of doing good and relieving diſtreſs. 
His temper, as well as the powers 
of his underſtanding, were happily 
fitted for the improvement of natu- 
ral philoſophy, poſſeſſing, as he 
did, in an uncommon degree, that 
induſtry and patient thinking, which 
fir Iſaac Newton uſed modeſtly to 
declare, was his own only ſecret by 
which he was enabled ſo fortunately 
to trace the wonderful analyſis of 
nature. Dr. Hales began his enqui- 
ries into natural knowledge very 
early in life, and he continued it 
uniformly as his darling amuſement, 
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ther excellence, that it was alyzjy 


ceſs of ſome of his more uſeful di. 


nefs of ideas, which ſo few poſſeß. 


man pleaſures. 


If any man might ever | 
tion, was at laſt univerſally adopted; 


in his retirement at Teddington, 


being engaged in experiments ul 
within a few weeks of his deatb. 
His induſtry had likewiſe this fu. 


pointed at the general good of his 
fellow creatures, agreeable to the 
unlimited benevolence of his hear; 
and being animated with the {vc 


coveries, his knowledge appearel 
to every body near him to feed hi 
mind with a nouriſhment which gate 
him, in the decline of life, and eren 
in its laſt ſtages, that vigour and fe 
renity of underſtanding, and clear. 


even 1n the flower of manhood; and 
which he uſed often to ſay, he va 
lued as the moſt perfect of all hu- 


His great invention of the vent 
lators, after much uncandid oppoſ- 


and will be a laſting memorial what 
ſervice even one man, in private life, 
may render to the community. His 
oreat merit did not paſs unnoticed 


her royal highneſs the princei 
dowager of Wales having been 
pleaſed unſolicited to appoint hun 
to be her clerk of the cloſet, very 
wiſely conſidering him as a valuable 
acquiſition to any court. 
There were two things in Þ 
character, which particularly dil 
tinguiſhed him from almoſt cvery 
other man: The firſt was, that hi 
mind was ſo habitually bent on 4e. 
quiring knowledge, that, having 
what he thought an abundant it 
come, he was ſolicitous to avoid 
any further preferment in the 
church, left his time and attention 
might thereby be diverted from lis 
other favourite and uſeful occup* 
tions. | 


The other feature of his _ 
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; s ſingular: He could Legiſlator prudentiſſimus, 
a _ rad) men, and Vel Solone et Lycurgo illuſtrior 
| hoſe who did: him unkind offices, W F 
without any emotion of particular wigs N. w 2 


f 7 f gif Omnes quidem cum civibus ſuis, 
indignation; not from want of diſ- Tum vero hoſpitibus, advenis, peregrinis 


cernment or ſenſibility ; but he uſed Gratas, jocundas, utiles. 
to conſider them only like thoſe ex- „ | 
periments which, upon trial, he Voluptatum arbiter et miniſter, 


and could never be applied to any Sed gravis, ſed elegans, ſed urbanus, 
aſeful purpoſe, and which he there- Et in ſumma comitate ſatis adhibens 


YE dr od Mr Mom 4 ſeveritatis, 
fore calmly and diſpafſionately aid 113 


; aide. | Ut in virorum et foeminarum cœtibus 
5 T Nequis impudenter faceret, 
5 | Neque in 1is quid ineſſet 
EpitaphiumRIC 5 e nn Ilmpuritatis, clamoris, tumulti. 
RICARD US NAS H + Civitatem hanc celeberrimam, 
: Obſcuro loco natus, 5 Delicias ſuas, | 
b Et nullis ortus majoribus: Non modd pulcherrimis ædificiis auxit, 
- Cui tamen Sed præclarà diſciplini et moribus 
{Orem miram, et incredibilem !) | ornavit : 
; Regnum opulentiſſimum florentiſſimum- Quippe nemo quiſquam : 
| que £27 . | 'To pf πν melius intellexit, excoluit, 
Plebs, proceres, principes, | docuit. 
Liberis ſuis ſuffragus „ 
Ultero detulerunt, Tuſtus, Iiberalis, benignus, facetus, 
Qodetipſe ſumma cum dignitate tenuit, Atque amicus omnibus, præcĩpuè miſeris 
Annos plus quinquaginta, _ et egenis, 
Univerſo populo conſentiente, Nullos habuit inimicos, ; 
. approbante, plaudente. Præter magnos quoſdam ardeliones, if; 
| Et declamatores eos triſtes et fanaticos, { 
Una voce præterea, unoque omnium Qui generi humano ſunt inimiciſſimi. F 
ordinum conſenſu, Rp | 85 | 
Ad imperium ſuum adjunQaa eſt Pacis et patriæ amans | [ 
Magni nominis Provincia: Concordiam, felicem et perpetuam, 11 
Quam admirabili conſilio et ratione In regno ſuo conſtituit, f 
Per ſe, non unquam per legatos | Uſque aded, 
adminiftravit ; Ut nullus alteri petulanter maledicere, 
Fam quotannis inviſere dignatus, Aut facto nocere auderet; 
Et apud provinciales, quoad neceſſe fuit, Neque, tanquam ſibi metuens, 
Solitus manere. In publicum armatus prodire. 
1 In tanta fortuna Fuit quanquam potentiſſimus, 
«ue faſtu turgidus rex inceſſu patuit, Omnia arbitrio ſuo gubernans: 
acque, tyrannorum more, ſe juſſit coli, Haud tamen ipſa libertas 
ut amplos honores, tituloſque ſibti Magis uſquam floruit 
arrogavit; | Gratia, gloria, auctoritate. 
ved cundta inſignia, etiam regium Singulare enim temperamentum invenit, 
diadema rejiciens, (Rem magnz cogitationis, 
aput contentus ſuit ornare Et rerum omnium fortaſſe difficillimam) 
GaLERO AL RO, Quo ignobiles cum nobilibus, pauperes 
Manifeſto animi ſui candoris ſigno. cum divitibus, | 


1 18 In- 
Altributed to Dr. K ing of Oxſord. r Tunbridge, ? Bath. 
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1 Indocti eum doctiſſimis, ignavi cum | Beloved by all, 
i fortiſſimis Born to rule. | | 
' nn EEgqvari ſe putarunt. IIluſtrious Potentate ! 
ll REX OMN1BUS IpEM. By his ſuperior addreſs, | 
nn F 5 He eſtabliſhed for himſelf an extenſive 
[ Quicquid peccaverit, Monarchy over the pleaſures ofmankind 
9 Nam peccamus omnes) | Admirable Legiſlator ! 
"| In ſeipſum magis, quam in alios, Whoſe laws were carried into immediate 
if Et errore, autimprudentia magis, quam : Execution, 
1 1 ſcelere, aut improbitate, By the moſt cogent powers ; 
| 7 Peccavit; Expediency and good ſenſe. 
i Nuſquam vero 1gnoratione decori, aut Venus, Cupid, and Comus, ] 
[ | | honeſt, | | Were 
1 Neque ita quidem uſquam, In perpetual alliance with him, 
5 Ut non veniam ab humanis omnibus The wars he waged, and the conqueſts 
it Facilè impetrarit, Lf He made, | , 
1 N | Over indecency, riot, and ill-breeding, | 
8 Hujus vitæ morumque examplar | 8 Pata him 
i Si cæteri reges, regulique. To the greateſt conquerors. 
1 Et quotquot ſunt regnorum præfecti, He alone diſarmed ferocity. 
i 1 lImitarentur; 5 He civilized a rude age, 
1 (Utinam ! iterumque utinam !) e 7” | 
'$ | Et ipſi eſſent beati, Taught Britiſh bluntneſs, 
l Et cunctæ orbis regiones beatiſſimæ. Humanity; 
1 | „ . | Urbanity. 
1 Talem virum, tantumque ademptum His underſtanding 
110 N Lugeant Muſæ, Chariteſque! 3 Was 
3 f Lugeant Veneres, Cupidineique ! Comprehenſive, and juſt; 
. Lugeant omnes juvenum et nympharum His figure ſingular, but comely and 
1 | | chori! Fo royal. | 
Ll Tu vero, O BATHONIA In him, the female wor d 
Wh Ne ceſſes tuum lugere Lament 
1 Principem, præceptorem, amicum, Their kind protector. 
9 e patronum; | His attention to the fair ſex, 
| Heu, heu, nunquam poſthac Exceeded in tendernels 
5 | Habitura parem ! | That of parent, huſband, or brother. 
15 | | | f Unmarried! 
Us eee . He watch'd over them with a lover's eye. 
* E PIT APH His extenſive charity 
Þ | Fs | Ever wiſh'd to cover 
15 Intended for Mr, Naſb's Tomb. Every ſource of female frailty, 
1 e Miſchief he abhorred, 
1 f Here lyes 5 But loved play. 
| RIcHARD Nash, Eſquire, He ſacri ficed his time, 
1 Who died the 14th of February 1761, He loſt his money, ; 
1. | Having lived to a great age, To increaſe the amuſements of mankind, 
| In one continued ſcene of felicity, A grateful age erected ſtatues | 
; ' | For, To his honour. 
'F He was | The town of Bath is a monument 
F Gay, innocent, humane, ſagacious, Of his addreſs. 
pleaſant, He revived architecture; 
Affable, courteous, charitable, debonnair, He made ſociety ſociable. * 
Commode. Proud Peers, ſolid Patriots, {moot 
Countenanced and eſteemed by the great, Courtiers, 


Laſcivious 


Grave Matrons, Fe ppant Dowagers, 


Revered him. 3 
The Britiſh provinces contend ſor the 
honour of his birth, 
Fach aſſerting their national failing, 
Center'd, | 
Correted, 
Reſplendert in him. 
Impotent poſterity 
Jn vain ſhall tumble to make his fellow; 
VVV 5 
The afflicted Graces cry, 
leere lies RIcHARD NASsH, 
Whoſe boſom be; ever open 20 
every impreſſion of generous virtue. 
DIY 1. T. fee. & ind. 
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Letter from Oliver Cromevell to his 
ſon-in-law Gen. Fleetwood, in its 
original ſpelling. 

Dax CHARLES, . 
Lthough TI doe not ſoe often as 
A is defired (by mee) acquaint 


you how it is with me, yet. I doubt 


not of your prayers on my behalfe, 
that in all things J may walk as be- 
cometh the goſpel. Truly I never 
more needed all helps from my 
Chriſtian friendes than nowe ; fain 
would I have my ſervice accepted of 
the ſains (if the Lord will) but it 
1s not ſoe, beinge of different judg- 
ments, and of each ſort ſome ſeek- 
inge to propagate their owne, that 
ſpirit of kindneſſe that is to them 
all, is hardly accepted of any: I 
hope I can fay it, my life has been 
a willing ſacrifice, and my hope is 
for them all, yet it much falls out, 
az hen the two Hebrews were re- 

ked, you knowe upon whome 
they turned theire diſpleaſure : But 


tne Lord is wiſe, and will, I truſt, | 


mike manifeſt that I am no enemie. 
Vor, IV. | 


For the YEAR 161. 


7 aſcjvicus Prudes, trifling Coquets, 


-—» 

O howe eaſie is mercie to be 
abuſed ! Perſuade friendes with you 
to be very ſober; if the day of the 


Lord be fo neare (as ſome ſay) howe 


ſhould our moderation appear! If 
every one inſtead of contendinge, 
would juſtify his forme by tove and 
meekneſſe, Wiſdom would be Juſti= 


| fied of her children; but, alafs! I 


am in my temptation ready to ſay, 
O would I ind winges like a dove, 
then would I flie away and be at 
reſt ! But this I feare is my haſte. 
I blefſe the Lord, I have ſome- 


_ what keepes ine alive, ſome ſparkes 
of the light of his countenance, and 


ſome ſynceritye above man's judg- 
ment. Excuſe met thus unbowel- 
ling myſelfe to you, and pray for 
mee, and deſire my friendes to doe 


ſoe alſo. My love to thy dear wife, 


whome ] indeed entyrely love, both 
naturally, and upon the beſt account; 
and my bleſſinge, if it be worth any 
thinge, upon thy little babe. 

Sir George Aſcough having occa- 
ſions with you, defired my letters to 


you on his behalfe ; if hee come or 
ſend, I pray you ſhow him what fa- 


vour you can; indeed his ſervices 
have been confiderable for the ſtate, 
and I doubt he has not beene an- 
ſwered with ſuitable reſpect; there- 


fore againe I deſire you and the com- 


miſſioners to take him into a very 
peculiar care, and helpe him ſoe farr 
as juſtice and reaſon will any waies 
afford: Remember my hearty af- 
fections to all the officers; the Lord 
bleſſe you all, ſoe prayeth : 


Your tculy loving father, 


Ang. 22. O. CKOMWELL. 
1653. 
* | 


Letjer 
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Letter from Oliver Cromavell to the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 


on the taking of the fortreſs ef 


Baſing - houſe, near Baſingſtoke, 
: ants. = | 


IT Thank God, I can give you a 

1 good account of Bafings. 
our batteries were placed, we ſettled 
the ſeveral poſts for the ſtorm. Col. 
Dalbert was to be on the north ſide 
of the houſe, near the Grange; 


Col. Pickering on his left hand ; 
and Sir Hardreſs Waller and Col. 
Montague's regiment next him. We 


ſtormed this morning at fix o'clock. 


The ſignal of falling on was the 


firing of four of our cannon, which 
being done, our men fell on with 
great reſolution and chearfulneſs. 
We took the two houſes without 
any conſiderable loſs to ourſelves, 
Col. Bickerigg ſtormed the new 


houſe, paſſed through and got the 


gate of the old houſe ; whereupon 
they founded a parley, which our 
men would not hear. In the mean 
time, Col. Montague's and Sir 
Hardreſs Waller's regiments aſſault- 
ed the ſtrongeſt work, where the 
enemy kept his court of guard, 
which, with great reſolution, they 
recovered, beating the enemy from 


a whole culverine, and from that 


work; which having done, they 
drew their ladders after them, and 
got over another work, and the 
houſe-wall, before they could enter. 
In this, Sir Hardreſs Waller, per- 
forming his duty with honour and 
diligence, was ſhot in the arm, but 
not dangerous. We have little loſs: 
Many of the enemy our men put to 
the ſword, and ſome officers of. qua- 
lity. Moſt of the reſt we have pri- 
ſoners, amongſt which is the mar- 
quis, and ſir Robert Peake, and 
divers other officers, whom I have 


After 


ordered to be ſent up to you. We 
have taken about ten pieces of 69. 
nance, and much ammunition, and 
your ſoldiers a good encouragement. 


TI humbly offer to you to have thi; 


place utterly ſlighted, for the fol. 
lowing reaſons; It will take about 
3800 men to manage it. It is not 


frontier. The country is poor about 


it. The place exceedingly ruined 
by our batteries and mortar pieces, 


and a fire which fell upon the place | 


ſince our taking it. If you pleaſe 
to take the garriſon at Farnham, 
ſome out of Chicheſter, and a good 


part of the foot which were here 


under Dalbeer, and make a ſtion 


quarter at Newberry with three or 


four troops of horſe, I dare be con- 


fident it would not only be a curb 


to Dennington, but a ſecurity and 


frontier to theſe parts, in as much 
as Newberry lies upon the river, and 
will prevent any incurſion from 
Dennington, Wallingford, or Far. 
ringdon into theſe parts; and by 


lying there, will make the trade 
more ſecure between Briſtol and 
London for all carriages. Ard! 
believe the gentlemen of Wiltſhire 
and Hampſhire will with more 
chearfulneſs contribute to maintain 


a garriſon upon a frontier, than in 


their own bowels, which will have 
leſs ſafety in it. Sir, I hope not to 
delay, but march towards the wel 
to-morrow, and be as diligent as | 
may, in my expedition thither. | 
muſt ſpeak my judgment to yon, 


that if you intend to have your 
work carried on, recruits of foot | 


muſt be had, and a courſe taken to 


pay your army; elſe, believe me, | 


ſir, it will not be able to anſwer the 


work you have for it to do. I entreat- 


ed colonel Hammond to wait upon 
you, who was taken by a miltake 
whilſt we lay before the 2 

l * | Wie 
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which God fafely delivered to us to 


our great joy, but to his loſs of al- 


moit all he had, which the enemy 


took from him. The Lord grant 
that theſe mercies may be acknow- 


ledged with all thankfulneſs. God 


exceedingly abounds in his goodneſs 
towards us, and will not be weary 


untill righteouſneſs and peace 


meet, and that he hath brought 
forth a glorious work for the happi- 
neſs of this poor Kingdom, wherein 
defires to ſerve God and you with 
a faithful hand, — 
Jour moſt humble ſervant, 


O. CROMWELL. 


* a a 


Zuract from the memoirs of the fa- 
nous Iſaac Darking, alias Dumas, 
executed at Oxford, on Monday the 

234 of March, 1761, for a high- 


away robbery near Nettlebed in 


| Oxfordfpi re. 


E was the ſon of a cork-cut- 


ter, in Eaſt- cheap, London, 
but of too extravagant a diſpoſition 
for a tradeſman, and too fond of 
clubs. The a!moſt innumerable 
clubs, and ſocieties, whichdiftinguiſh 
themſelves, ſome by arch, and others 
by very ſignificant appellations, quick- 


ly formed him into the facetious, 


ged. natur d fellow, who is falſely 
termed No one's enemy but his ou. 


He ſung his ſong, told his ſtory, 


was apt at ſentiment, and drank his 


bottle chearfally:; So that he was 
a reſpetable member of The Killers 
of Care, —The Silenians,—The Sons 
of Sound Senſe, — The Sons of Nimrod, 
—The Bucks, — Bloods, — Snitchers, 
Choice Spirits, — Senators, — Regu- 
lators, —A, b, c, darians, — Lumber 
Troopers, — Ubiquarians,—&C,—&C. 
c. The tranſition from this 
company, to that of the female 
world, is ſo natural, as to be rather 


unavoidable ; for a character of this 
kind, would be but half formed, di- 


veſted of his miſtreſſes. To ſupport 


them, he was obliged to take to the 


road for money. In February 1758, 


he was tried at Chelmsford aſſizes, 


for robbing captain Cockburn, and 
received ſentence of death; but the 
judge, in confideration of his youth, - 


reſpited his execution; and he re- 


maining in goal till the next aſſizes, 


the ſentence was changed into tranſ- 
portation for fourteen years. Not 


long after this, a ſcheme was formed 
by ſome of the priſoners, to eſcape 


by murdering the keeper, turnkey, 
&c. but Darking, who was concern- 


ed, informed the keeper of it; who, 


for that favour, applied to Mr. Nu- 
gent, then a lord of the treaſury, in 
Darkin's behalf, and obtained the 
king's pardon, on condition of his 
ſerving in Antigua. 


_ He was brought to the Savoy, 
where he made many ineffeQtual 
efforts to eſcape, and was put on 
board a tranſport for Antigua; but 
ſhe lying near three weeks in the 
Downs, he got a perſon for ſix gui- 


neas to promiſe to fetch him aſhore, 
at midnight; but the wind chang- 
ing, the veſſel ſailed, to his diſap- 


pointment. When he joined the 


regiment at Antigua, he found the 
life af a ſoldier very diſagreeable, 
therefore he reſolved to deſert; and 
by inſinuating himſelf into the good 
opinion of the captain of a merchant 


ſhip lying there, and by large pro- 


miſes of gratuity at his landing in 


England, he was taken on board, 


and ſtowed down in the hold; but 


he being miſſed, tbe ſhip was ſuſ- 
pected and ſearched, but without 


ſucceſs ; {till ſhe was ſuſpected, and 
again ſearched, at which time Dar- 


kin appeared unnoticed among the - 


crew in a ſailor's dreſs. 
When the ſhip arrived in Eng- 
E 2 land, 
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land, he returned to his old courſe 
of robbing on the highway, particu- 


larly in the middle and welt of Eng- 
land; but being at length fo noto- 
rious, he found it dangerous to con- 
tinue much longer, therefore he en- 


tered on board the Royal George 


man of war, and ſoon got rated as a 


midſhipman. Under leave of ab- 


ſence from his ſhip he viſited Bath 
ſeveral times, and committed ſeve- 
ral robberics, particularly that on 

lord Percival. 3 
T bis robbery of his lordſhip was 
committed upon Sunday afternoon 
the 22d of June 1760, below the 


Devizes, by a ſingle highwayman, 


dreſſed in black, with a crape over 
his face, and mounted upon a black 
_ gelding, Upon his firſt coming up 
to the poſt-chaiſe he preſented a 


piſtol and demanded his lordſhip's 


money. His lordſhip at. this time 
being in a hackney poſt-chaiſe and 


without a ſervant, immediately gave 


him about 13 or 14 guineas, which 
money he put into his left-hand 
waiſtcoat pocket; but not being 
content, infiled on his lordſhip's 
delivering his purſe, and threatened 
to blow his brains out if he refuſed 
to comply with his demands. On 
this ſecond attack his lordſhip ſeized 
the piſtol, and in wreſting it out of 
| his hand diſmounted the highway- 
man, and jumped out of the chaiſe 
to ſeize him, The highwayman 
having pot clear of his lordſhip, at- 
tempted to run off, when finding 
himſelf cloſely purſued, he turned 
| ſhort and preſented another piſtol : 
apon this his lordſhip ſnapped his 
at the highwayman, but the priming 
having been ſcattered in the ſcuffle, 
it miſſed fire. The highwayman 
then advanced, and told him that 
his life was now in his hands, and 


therefore begged he would deliver 


his purſe without further reſiſtance 
as a perſon of his rank could not be 
ſuppoſed to travel with ſo trifling a 
ſum. His lordſhip aſſured him up- 
on his honour, that he had no more 


money about him; that he had 
money in his portmanteau, but had 


not the key. The highwa 

finding TINGS ne and — 
only begged his lordſhip would not 
appear againft him if he ſhould be 
ſo unfortunate as to be apprehended, 


mounted his horſe, and then rode 


—_— 
At the enſuing Midſummer aſſze 


at Saliſbury he was tried for the 


robbery before Mr. juſtice Wilmott, 
and charged with taking from lord 
Percival the ſum of 12, 13, or 14 


guineas, his lordſhip could not af- 


certain which. The principal evi- 
dence upon the trial were, lord Per- 
cival, and the driver of the chaiſe; 


neither of whom ſwearing poſitively 


to his perſan, he was acquitted, tho 
the chain of circumſtances was fo 


ſtrong as to convince the court ofhis 


guilt. The money found upon him 
ſeemed to tally very exactly with 
his lordſhip's loſs; in his pocket 


was found a piece of black crape ; 


and the confuſion which attended 
him at the time he was taken up, 
were ſtrong preſumptive proofs, 
His defence, which was very 
artful, was, that being a native of 
the Weſt-Indies, and quite a ſtranger 
in this country, he had loſt his road 
in endeavouring to go the neareſt 
way from Bath to Portſmouth; that 
night coming on, and himſelf much 


fatigued, he made to the firſt village 


for refreſhment; That it was not 
to be wondered at, if he ſeemed con- 
fuſed when he came into the houſe, 
as he was a bewildered, benighted 
traveller. He ſaid he had friends 


in England, but that they lived at 
Lots 4 tos 
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too great a diſtance to appear upon 


his trial: Tha! he was a ſea-faring 


man, was in tue ſervice at the tak- 
ing of Guadalupe; and a black 
crape neckcloth was his cuſtomary 


dreſs: That he had purchaſed a pair | 


of new piſtols juſt before he left 
London, and had by accident loſt one 
upon the road, that muſt have been 


picked up by the perſon who com- 


mitted the robbery with which he 
then ſtood charged: And that the 
expreſſions which the landlord had 


ſworn to, and which were appre- 


hended to betray guilt, were occa- 


| fioned by his ſurprize at being ap- 


prehended as a highwayman. 
Upon his acquital, he immediate- 
' ]y petitioned the court for a reſtitu- 
tion of the money that had been 
taken from him, in which the court 
acquieſced, and it was immediately 
returned : But before he Jeft the 
bar, Mr. juſtice Wilmott moſt pa- 
thetically warned him to avoid the 
like dangers for the future, and after 
ſpeaking of the lenity of his proſe- 
cutor, diſmiſſed him. He diſcover- 
ed great impatience till he had got 
off his fetters and was diſcharged, 
which was about five o'clock in the 
evening, when he immediately ſet 
out for London in a poſt-chaiſe. 


Doft thou ſeek money? — To thy 
Our purſes we'll refign ; [wants 
Could we our hearts to guineas coin, 
Thoſe guineas all were thine. 
To Bath in ſafety let my lord, 
His loaded pockets carry; 


Thou ne'er again ſhalltempt the road, 


_ Sweetyouth! if thou wilt marry. 

No more ſhall niggard travellers 
Avoid thee ;—we'll inſure em, 

To us thou ſhalt conſign thy balls 
And ee we'll inſure em. 


Vet think not when the chains are off, 


Which now thy legs bedeck, 


To fly; in fetters ſoſter far 


We'll chain thee by the neck. 


Indeed, wherever he came be fail- 
ed not to captivate the fair ſex, on 


which he valued himſelf. And he 
was diſcovered by means of ſome 


letters directed to them, which he 


left at an inn, the keeper of which 
happened to be poſt-maſter, and 
where the perſon robbed by him had 


a little before called, and left a de- 


ſcription of him and his horſe, 

After conviction, he delivered in 
a petition for tranſportation for 
life : when the judge acquaint- 


ed him with his deplorable - fitu- 
ation, as follows: Young man, 


you have been arraigned upon an 


While he was confined in Saliſ- indictment for a robbery on the 
bury gaol, he was frequently viſited © king's highway, and have been 
by the ladies, on whom he made found guilty, after a full and candid 
ſuch a ſenſible impreſſion by his trial. From your youth you might 
obliging behaviour and genteel ad- have expected to have lived many, 
dreſs, as to become the tea-table chat many years; and from your educa- 
of the whole town. Immediately tion might have been a comfort to 

after his acquital at the aſſizes, your friends and relations, and a 
e genius wrote the following ſervice to your country : But your 
long : ed engaging in vicious and immoral 
| | _ courſes, hath at length brought you 
Certain Belles to Dumas. to this untimely end. — A day of 
OY to thee, lovely thief! that thou this ſort you could not but have ex- 
Haſt *ſcap'd the fatal firing ; pected ; and it hath now overtaken - 
Let gallows groan with ugly rogues, you. Happy would it have been 
umas muſt never ſwing. 
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ance, in a ſitvation ſuch as this, been 
a memento to you to have altered 


your conduct. hope your preſent. 


circumſtances will have a better 
effect upon you, and induce you to 
repentance, —Make proper uſe of 
the time you have to live, in endea- 
vouring to make your peace with 
God, for you will ſoon be in another 


world. 15 
Jour application to me for mercy, 
is quite in vain: It is not in my 
power to ſhew it. From the king 
only it is to be expected; of which, 
however, I can give you but little, 
very little hopes.“ 


From a peruſal of his liſe we are 


juſt able to extract his character, 
which ſeems to be a medley of le- 
vity compoſed of virtues and vices z 
he had a large ſhare of underſtand- 
ing, with a tolerabic ſcholaſtic edu- 
cation. When in neceflity, he was 
daring beyond c:elibility,' and his 
courage was fiequently reſtrained by 
His high notion of honour, which he 


defined from deteſting a mean ap- 


pearance, and an abhorrence of 
cruelty ; he poſſeſſed a ſoul which, 


in every hazardous enterprize, over- 


looked all dangers and difficulties, 
and which was ſo firmly attached to 
his doxies, that his ſhameful end 
muſt be imputed to his extravagance 
in their ſupport; his converſation 
was agreeable, but rather trifling 
than ſenſible. He was fond of an 
elegance in dreſs, and of being 
thought hand ſome; the character of 
Macheath was his delight, and with 
which he diverted himſelf while in 
Oxford goal. He ſuffered before 
he arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, after a ſeries of robberies, by 
which he is ſaid to have gained not 
leſe than 600]. He bebaved with 
great intrepidity at the gallows, pre- 
paring his neck for the rope, putting 
it on, and then throwing himſelf off 
we ladder, withont giving the execu- 


improve his fortune. 


tioner the ſignal agrecd on to turn 
him off. 1 


: * 
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Some account of Theodore Gardell, 
«who was executed in the month of 
April of this year for the murdyy 
of Anne King. 5 

Heodore Gardelle, a native of 

1 Geneva, was born in the 

year 1722, After improving a 

ſtrong natural talent for painting 

both at home and in Paris, he came 
to London about two years ago, to 

In the ſum- 

mer of the year 1760, he lodged 


three months at Mrs. King's, who 
kept a houſe in Leiceſter-{quare, 


great part of which ſhe let out 
ready-furniſhed. From Mrs. King's 
he removed to Knight's-bridge, 
where he continued about three 
months longer, and being then ſol- 


licited for ſome pictures, which 


were wanted in haſte, he came again 
to Mrs. King's for the conveniency 
of the perſons that were to fit, and 
at firſt intended to ſlay there no lon- 
ger than till he could procure ano- 
ther lodging in a convenient ſitua- 


tion. Here, however, he continued 


till February 1761, at which time 


the firſt floor was let to a gentleman 


whoſe name was Wright, who allo 
had a garret for his ſervant to lie 
in: Gardelle himſelf had the ſccond 
floor, aud the ground' floor was 0c- 
cupied by Mrs. King, who kept 
only one ſervant. On the 12th of 
February, Mr. Wright being ill, was 
removed to his mother's in Grolve- 
nor-iquare, and his ſervant went 
with him; there were then no per- 
ſons in Mrs. King's houſe but her- 
ſelf, Gardelle, and her maid. 

Mrs. King appears to have been à 
gay ſhowy woman, of a doubtful 


character, who dreſſed faſhionably, 
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and was chiefly viſited by gentle- 
men: the maid. came a few days 
only before Mr. Wright was re- 
moved. | 


On Thurſday the 19th of Febru- 


ary-1n the morning, the maid got 


up about ſeven o'clock and opened 
the fore parlour windows. There 
js a fore parlour and a back parlour, 
both have a door into the paſſage 
from the ſtreet door, and there is 


alſo a door that goes out of one 


into the other : the back parlour 
was Mrs. King's bed-chamber, and 
thedoor which entered it from the 
paſſage was ſecured on the inſide by 
adrop-bolt, and could not be open- 
ed on the outſide when locked, tho' 
the drop-bolt was not down, be- 
cauſe on the outſide there was no 
key-hole. The door into the fore- 


parlour was alſo ſecured on the in- 
fide by Mrs. King when ſhe went 


to bed, and the door of the fore- 


parlour into the paſſage was left 


open; when the maid had entered 
the fore-parlour by this door, and 
opened the windows, ſhe went to 
the paſſage door of the back-parlour 
where Mrs. King was in bed, and 
knocked, in order to get the key of 
the ſtreet-door, which Mrs, King 
took at night into her room. Mrs. 
King drew up the bolt, and the 
maid went in; ſhe took the key of 


the ſtreet door which ſhe faw lie 
upon the table by a looking-glaſs ; 


and her miſtreſs then ſhut the paſ- 
ſage door and dropped the bolt, and 
ordered the maid to open the door 
that communicated with the fore 
parlour, which ſhe did, and went 
out; ſhe then kindled the fire in 
the fore parlour that it might be 
ready when her miſtreſs aroſe, and 
about eight o'clock went up into 
Gardelle's room, where ſhe found 
him in a red and green night-gown 
aA work. He gave her two letters, 


93. 


a \nuff-box, and a guinea, and de- 


fired her to deliver the letters, one of 


which was directed to one Mozier - 
in the Hay-market, and the other 


to a perſon who kept a ſnufi-ſhop 


at the next door, and to bring him 
from thence a penny-worth of ſnuff. 
The girl took the meſſages, and 
went again to her miſtreſs, tellin 
her what Gardelle had defired her 
to do, to which her miſtreſs replied, 
Aæuny, you can't po, for here is nobody 


fo anſever at the friet docr; the girl 


being willing to oblige Gardelle, or 
being for ſome reaſon deſirous to go 
out, anſwered, hat Mr. Gardelle 
abould come down aud fit in the par- 
hour till ſbe came bach. She then 
went again to Gardelle, and told 
him what objection her miſtreſs had 


made, and what ſhe had ſaid to re- 


move it. Gardelle then ſaid he would 
come down, as ſhe had propoſed, 
and he did come down accord- 
ingly. = LS 
The girl immediately went on 
his errand, and left him in the par- 
lour, ſhutting the ſtreet door after 
her, and taking the key to let her- 
ſelf in when ſhe came back. 
Immediately after the girl was 
gone out, Mrs. King, hearing the 
tread of ſomebody in the parlour, 
called out, Lo is there? and at the 
ſame time opened her chamber 
door. Gardelle was at a table, very 
near the door, having juſt then 
taken up a book that lay upon it, 


which happened to be a French 


grammar; he had ſome time before 


drawn Mrs. King's picture, which 


ſhe wanted to have made very hand- 


ſome, and had teized him fo much 


about it, that the effect was juſt 
contrary, It happened unfortunate- 
ly that the firſt thing ſhe ſaid to him, 
when ſhe ſaw it was he whom ſhe 
had heard walking about in the 
room, was ſomething reproachful 

E 4 about 
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provoked at the inſult, and as he 


ſpoke Engliſh very imperfectly, he, 
for want of a leſs improper expreſ- 


ſion, told her, with ſome warmth, 


That ſhe was an impertinent woman. 
This threw her into a tranſport of 
rage, and ſhe gave him a violent 
blow with her hiſt on the breaſt, ſo 

violent, that he ſays he could not 

have thought ſuch a blow could have 
been given by a woman; as ſoon as 
the blow was ſtruck, ſhe drew a little 


back, and at the ſame inſtant, he 
fays, he laid his hand on her ſhoulder 


and puſhed her from him, rather in 
. contempt than anger, or with a de- 
fign to hurt her; but her foot hap- 
pening to catch in the floor-cloth, ſhe 
Fell backwards, and her head came 
with great force againſt the corner 
of the bedſtead; the blood imme- 


diately guſhed from her mouth, not 
In a continued ſtream, but as if by 


different ſtrokes of a pump; he in- 
ſtantly ran to her and ſtooped to 
raiſe her, expreſſing his concern at 
the accident; but ſhe puſhed him 
away, and threatened, though in a 
feeble and interrupted voice, to 
Comin him for what he had done ; 
e was, he ſays, terrified exceeding- 
Iy at the thought of being condemn- 
ed for a criminal act upon her ac- 
cuſation, and again attempted to 
aſſiſt her by raiſing her up, as the 
blood ſtill guſhed from her mouth 
in great quantities; but ſhe ſtil] ex- 
erted all her ſtrength to Keep him 
off, and ſtill cried out, mixing threats 
with her ſcreams; he then ſeized an 
ivory comb with a ſharp taper point 
continued from the back, for ad- 
juſting the curls of her hair, which 
lay upon her toilet, and threatened 
her in his turn to prevent her crying 
out; but ſhe ſtill continuing to cry 
ont, though with a voice ſtil] fainter 
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about this picture; Gardelle was 


inſtrument, probably in the throat, 
upon which the blood flowed from 
her mouth in yet greater quantities, 
and her voice was quite ſtopped : 


and fainter, he firuck her with dis 


he then drew the bed-cloaths over | 


her, to prevent her blood from 
ſpreading on the floor, and to hide 
her from his fight; he ſtood, he 
ſays, ſome time motionleſs by her, 
and then fell down by her fide in a 
{woan. When he came to himſelf, 
he perceived the maid was come in, 
he therefore went out of the room 


without examining the body to ſce. 
if the unhappy wretch was quite 


dead, and his confuſion was then ſo 


great, that he ſtaggered againſt the 


wainſcot, and hit his head, fo as to 
raiſe a bump over his eye. As no 
perſon was in the houſe but the 
murdered and the murderer while 
the fact was committed, nothing 
can be known about it but from 
Gardelle's own account ; the cir- 
cumſtances related above; contain 
the ſenſe of what he related both in 
his defence, and in the account which 
he drew up in French to leave be- 
hind him, taken together as far 2s 
they are confiſtent ; for there are in 
both ſeveral inconſiſtencies and ab- 
ſurdities, which give reaſon to ful- 


pe they are not true. 


But however that be, all was 
quiet when the maid returned, 
which, ſhe ſays, was in a quarter of 
an hour. She went firſt into the par- 
Jour where Gardelle had promiſed 
to wait till ſhe came back, and fav 
nobody. She had paid 38. and 9d. 
out of the guinea at the ſnuff-ſhop, 
where ſhe delivered one of the let 
ters, to the other ſhe had no anſwer ; 
and ſhe laid the change and the ſoutt- 
box with'the ſnuff fhe had fetched 
in it upon the table; then ſhe went 
up into Gardelle's room and frond 
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nobody ond by turns ſhe went into 


every room in the houſe, except her 


miſtreſs's chamber, whither ſhe ne- 


er went, but when ſhe was called, 
and found nobody. She then made 
ſome water bail in the kitchen, 


nade à bit of toaſt, and ſat down to 
breakfaſt. In a ſhort time ſhe heard 
ſomebody walk over head in the 


5 or paſſage, and go up ſtairs, 


at did not go to ſee who it was. 


When ſhe had breakfaſted ſhe went 
and ſtirred ap the fire in the parlaur 


zyainſt her miſtreſs got up, and per- 


ceived that the ſnuff and change had 


been taken from the table; ſhe then, 


went up ſtairs again to Gardelle's 
mom, to clean and ſet it to rights as 


ſhe oſed to do, and it was now be- 


tween ten and eleven o'clock. Soon 


after, Gardelle came down from the 


garret into his bed- chamber, which 
ſomewhat ſurprized her, as he could 


have no buſineſs that ſhe knew of 


in the garret. When ſhe firſt ſaw 


him, which was about an hour after- 


wards, ſhe ſays, he looked con- 
founded, and bluſhed exceedingly, 
and ſhe perceived the bump over his 
eye, which had then a black patch 
upon it as big as a-ſhilling; he had 
alſo changed his dreſs, and had 
written another letter, with which 


he ſent her into Great Suffolk- 


ſtreet, and ordered her to wait for 
an anſwer ; ſhe went directly, and 
when ſhe returned, which was in a 
quarter of an hour, ſhe found him 
fitting in the parlour, and told him 
the gentleman would be there in the 
evening. He then told her that a 
gentleman had been in the room 
with her miſtreſs, and that ſhe was 
gone out with him in a hackney 


coach. It appears, by this, that 


Gardelle knew the maid was ac- 


quainted with her miſtreſs's charac- 


ter, The maid, however, tho” ſhe 
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might have believed this ſtory at ano- 


ther time, could not believe it now; 


ſne was not abſent above a quarter 
of an hour; ſhe had left her miſtreſs 


in bed, and the time would not 


have permitted her receiving a gen- 
tleman there, her being dreſſed, a 
coach being procured, and her hav- 
ing gone out in it; beſides, when 
ſhe came back, ſhe knew Gardelle 


was in her chamber. This gave her 
ſome ſuſpicion, but it was of nothing 


worſe than that Gardelle and her 


miſtreſs had been in bed together. 


She went, however, and looked at 
the door of the chamber, which 
opened into the parlour, and which 
ſhe had opened by her miſtrefs's 
order, and found it again locked. 


About one o'clock Mr. Wright's 


ſervant, Thomas Pelſey, came and 
told the maid at the door that the 
beds muſt be got ready, becauſe his 
maſter intended to come thither 


in the evening, but did not go in. 


The maid ſtill wondered that her 


miſtreſs did not riſe; and ſuppoſed 


that, knowing ſhe came in from her 
errand while Gardelle was yet in 
her chamber, ſhe was aſhamed to 
ſee her. Gardelle, in the mean 
time, was often up and down ſtairs; 
and about three o'clock he ſent her 
with a letter to one Broſhet, at the 
Eagle and Pearl in Suffolk-ſtreer. 
As he knew that it would be ex- 


tremely difficult to conceal the 


murder, if the maid continued 
in the houſe, he determined that 
he would, if poſſible, diſcharge 
her: but as the girl could not 
write, and as he was not ſuffi- 
ciently acquainted with our lan- 
guage to draw a proper receipt, he 
requeſted Mr. Brother, in this letter, 
to write a receipt for him, and get 
the maid to ſign it, directing her to 
deliver it to him when he paid her: 


be 
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he did not however acquaint her 
with his deſign, When Mr. Bro- 


her if ſhe knew that Mr. Gardelle 
Was to diſcharge her; ſhe ſaid no. 


Why, ſays he, Mrs. King is gone 


out, and has piven Mr. Gardelle 
orders to diſcharge you; for ſhe is to 
bring a woman home with her: at 
this the girl was ſurpriſed, and 


ſmiled, telling - Broſhet, that ſhe 


knew her miſtreſs was at home. The 
girl was now confirmed in her firſt 
thought, that her miſtreſs was a- 
ſhamed to ſee her again; and thus 
ſhe accounted for the manner of 
Her diſmiſſion. She returned be- 
tween three and four to Gardelle, 
whom ſhe found fitting in the par- 
lour with a gentleman whoſe name 
ſhe did not know: ſhe continued 
in the houſe till between fix and 
feven o'clock in the evening, and 
then Gardelle paid her fix ſhillings 
for a fortnight and two days wages, 
and pave her five or ſix ſhillings 
over, upon which ſhe delivered him 
the receipt that Broſhet had written, 
took her box and went away. As 
| fhe was going out, Mr. Wright's 
ſervant came again to the door, and 
Me told him that ſhe was diſcharged, 
and going away; that her miſtreſs 
had been all day in her bed- room, 
without either victuals or drink, and 
that if he ſtayed a little after ſhe was 
gone, he might ſee her come out: 
the man, however, could not ſtay, 


and Gardelle about ſeven o'clock. 


was thus left alone in the houſe. 
The fri thing he did was to go 


into the chamber to the body, 


which, upon examination, he found 
quite dead; he therefore took 


off the blankets and ſheets with 


which he had covered it, ſtripped 
. of the ſhift, and laid the body quite 


| he ſaid, his linen was not ſtained: 
ſhet had read the letter, he aſked , 


he aſked if Mrs. King was come 


naked upon the bed; before this 


but it was much ſtained by his te. 
moving the body. He then took 
the two blankets, the ſheets, the 
coverlet, and one of the curtains 
and put them into the water, tub £ 
the back waſh-houſe, to ſoak, they 
being all much ſtained with blood; 
her ſhift he carried up ſtairs, and put 
ting it in a bag, concealed it under 
his bed; his own ſhirt, now bloody, 
he pulled off, and locked it up ina 
drawer of his bureau. 

When all this was done, he went 
and fat down in the parlour, and 
ſoon after, it being about nine 
o'clock, Mr. Wright's ſervant came 
in without his maſter, who had 
changed his mind, and was gone to 
a gentleman's houſe in Caſtle-ftreet, 
He went up into his room, the ga- 
ret, and fat there till about eleven 
o'clock; then he came down, and 
finding Gardelle ſtill in the parlour, 


home, and who mult fit up for her: 
Gardelle ſaid ſhe was not come 


home, but that he would fit up 


for her. 8 | 

In the morning, Friday, when 
Pelſey came down ſtairs, # again 
aſked if Mrs. King was come home, 
and Gardelle told him that fhe had 
been at home, but was gone again, 
He then aſked how he came by the 
hurt on his eye; and he ſaid he got 
it by cutting ſome wood to light 
the fire in the morning. Pelſey then 
went about his malter's bufinek, 
and at night was again let in by 
Gardelle, who, upon being aſked, 
ſaid he would fit up for Mrs. King 
that night alſo. 

In the morning, Saturday, Peiley 
enquired again after Mrs. King; 
and Gardelle, though he af 

| elle 


ſeſed to fit up for her but the night 
before, now told him ſhe was gone 
0 Bath or Briſtol; yet, ſtrange as 
it may ſeem, no ſuſpicions of mur- 
der appear yet to have been con- 
ceived, - | . | 
On Saturday, Mozier, an ac- 
quaintance of Gardelle's, who had 
deen alſo intimate with Mrs. King, 
aud had ſpent the evening with her 


came by appointment about two or 
three o'clock, having promiſed to 


opera. He was let in by Gardelle, 
who told him that Mrs, King was 
gone to Bath or Briſtol, as he had 
told Pelſey. This man, and ano- 
ther of Gardelle's acquaintance, 
obſerving him to be chagrined and 


that Mrs. King's abſence was the 
cauſe of it, and that if they could 
get him another girl they ſhould 
cue him: they were therefore 
bind enough to procure for him on 
tis occaſion; and having picked 
ap a proſtitute in the Hay- market, 
they brought her that very Saturday 
to Gardelle 27 Mrs. King's. The 
vorthy, whoſe name is not known, 
told ker Mrs. King was gone into 
tie country, and had diſcharged her 
ſervant. Gardelle made an apolo- 
8 for the confuſion in which the 
touſe appeared, and Mozier, or 
Myzard, as he is ſometimes called, 
alced her if the would take care of 
ne houſe : ſhe readily conſented ; 
I Gardelle acquieſcing, they leſt 
zer with him. He aſked her what 
ke! buſineſs was; ſhe ſaid ſhe work- 
ed plain-work; he then told her he 
ech ſome ſhirts to mend, and that 
ie gold ſatisfy her for her trouble. 

i this while the body continued 
% he had left it on Thurſday night, 
n had he once been into the room 


the Wedneſday before the murder, 


90 with her that evening to the 


dipirited, ſeem to have imagined 
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ſince that time. But this night the 
woman and Pelſey being in bed, he 
firſt conceived adeſign of concealing 


or deſtroying the dead body by 
parts, and went down to put it in 


execution; but the woman, whole 
name is Sarah Walker, getting out 
of bed and following him, he return- 
ed up ſtairs, and went to bed with 
her. In the morning, Sunday, he 
got up between ſeven and eight, 
and left Walker in bed, ſaying, it 


was too ſoon for her to riſe; the fell 


aſleep, and ſlept till ten; it is pro- 


bable that in the mean time, he was 


employed on the body, for when 


the came down between ten and 


eleven, he was but beginning to 
light che parlour fire. He had ſpoke 
to her the night before to get him a 
chair- woman, and he was in ſo much 
confuſion that he did not aſk her to 
ſtay to breakfaſt; ſne went out 
therefore and hired one Pritchard as 
a chair-woman, at one ſhilling a 


day, victuals and drink: in the af- 


ternoon ſhe brought Pritchard to 
the houſe, and found with Gardelle 
two or three men and two women : 
Gardelle went up with her and flay- 
ed by her while ſhe made his bed, 
then the company all went out to- 
gether. The chair-woman kept 


houſe, and about ten o'clock they 


returned and fupped in Gardelle's 
room. She was then diſmiſſed for 
the night, and ordered to come 


the next moraing-at eight. The 


next morning, Monday, the chair- 
woman was ordered to tell Pelſey 


the ſootman, that Walker was a re- 


lation of Mrs. King's, who was come 
to be in the houſe till hrs, King 
returned; but Pelſey knew that ſhe 


and Gardelle had but one bed, for 
when he came down on Monday 


morning, Gardelle's chamber door 
flood open, and looking in, he faw 
ſome 
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ſome of her cloaths. On Monday 
night Pelſey again enquired after 


Mrs. King, and Gardelle teld him 
ſhe was at Bath or Briſtol, he knew 


not where; he always differed at 


times in his account of her, yet no 
ſufpicion of murder was yet enter- 


tained. On Tueſday morning, Pel- 


fey, who was going up to his ma- 
ſter's room, ſmelt an offenſive ſmell, 
and aſked Gardelle, who was ſhov- 
ing up the- ſaſh of the window on 
the ſtair-caſe, what it was; Gar- 


delle replied, ſomebody had put a 


bone in the fire; the truth however 
was, that while Walker was employ- 
ed in mending and making ſome 


linen in the parlour, he had been 


burning ſome of Mrs. King's bones 
in the garret. At night, Pelſey re- 


newed his enquiries after Mrs. 
King, and Gardelle anſwered with 


a ſeeming impatience, Me now not 


of Mrs. King, fhe give me a great 


deal of trouble, but me ſhall hear 


of her Wedneſday or Thurſday 1 


yet he till talked of fitting up for 
her, and all this while nobody ſeems 


to have ſuſpected a murder. 


On Tueſday night he told Mrs. 


Walker he would ſit up till Mrs. 


King came home, though he had 
before told her ſhe was out of town, 


and defired her to go to bed, to 
which ſhe conſented ; as ſoon as ſhe 


was in bed, he renewed his horrid 
employment of cutting the body to 
pieces, and diſj ſing of it in diffe- 


rent places ; the bowels he threw 


down the neceſſary, and the fleſh 
of the body and limbs cut to pieces, 
he ſcattered about in the cock-loft, 
where he ſuppoſed they would dry 
and periſh without putrefaCtion ; 
about two o'clock in the morning, 
however, he was interrupted, for 
Walker having waked and not find- 


ing him, ſhe went down fairs, and 


. 
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found him ſtanding upon the flat, 


he then, at her ſolicitation, went up 


with her to bed. 
Wedneſday paſſed like the pre. 
ceding days, and on Thurſday he 


told his female companion, that he | 


expected Mrs. King home in the 
evening, and therefore deſired that 


the would provide herſelf a lodging, 


giving her, at the ſame time, two of 


Mrs, King's ſhifts, and being thus 
diſmiſſed, ſhe went away. 


Pritchard, the chair-woman, ſull 
continued in her office. The water 
having failed in the ciſtern on the 
Tueſday, ſhe had recourſe. to 
that in the water-tub in the back. 
kitchen; upon pulling out the ſpig- 
got a little water run out, but, 2s 
there appeared to be more in, ſhe 
got upon a ledge, and putting her 
hand in ſhe felt ſomething ſoſt ; ſhe 
then fetched a poker, and preſſing 
down the contents of the tub, ſhe 
got water in a pail. This circum- 
ſtance ſhe told Pelſey, and they 
agreed the firſt opportunity to ſee 
what the things in the water-tub 
were; yet ſo languid was their cu. 
rioſity, and ſo careleſs were they of 
the event, that it was Thurſday be- 
fore this tub was examined: they 
found in it the blankets, ſheets, and 
coverlet that Gardelle had put ini 
to ſoak : after ſpreading, thaking, 
and looking at them, they put them 
again into the tub; and the next 
morning when Pelſey came donn, 
he ſaw the curtain hanging on the 
banifters of the kitchen ſtairs; upon 
looking down, he ſaw Gardelle jul 
come out at the waſh-houſe coor, 
where the tub ſtood. When Pritch- 
ard the chair-woman came, he ak- 
ed her if the had been taking the 
curtain out of the tub, and ihe ſaid, 
no; ſhe then went and looked ia 


the tub, and found the ſheets had 
2 _ been 


een wrong out. Upon this the 
«| lep was taken towards enquir- 


out the maid whom Gardelle had 
miſſed, and aſked her if ſhe had 
pat any bed-cloaths into the water; 
be aid, no, and ſeemed frighted; 


wid his maſter. | 

Theſe particulars alſo came to the 
knowledge of Mr. Barron, an apo- 
thecary in the neighbourhood, who 


houſe, and enquired of Gardelle 
where ſhe was. He trembled, and 
told him with great confuſion that 
ſhe was gone to Bath, The next 
day therefore, Saturday, he carried 
the maid before Mr. Fielding, the 
juſtice, to make her depoſition, and 
obtained a warrant to take Gardelle 
into cuſtody. When the warrant 
was obtained, Mr. Barron, with the 
conſtable, and ſome others, went 
to the houſe, where they found 
Garcelle, and charged him with the 
murder; he denied it, but ſoon af- 


tie key of Mrs. King's chamber ; 
bat he ſaid ſhe had got it with her 
nthe coantry ; the conſtable there- 
for got in at the window, and 


"th the par lour, and they all went 
10, They found upon the bed a 
par of blankets wet, and a pair of 
feet, that appeared not to have been 
hin in; and the curtain alſo which 
elle and the chair- woman had ſeen 
rl in the water tub, and then on the 
alers, was found put up in its 
place wet. b 

oaths, the bed appeared bloody, 
the blankets alſo were bloody, 
al marks of blood appeared in 
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ing after the unhappy woman, who 
Md now laid dead more than a_ 
week in the houſe. Pelſey found 


Pelſey was then alſo alarmed, and 


went the ſame day to Mrs. King's 


ter dropped down in a ſwoon. 
When he recovered, they demanded 


opened the door that communicated 


Upon taking off the 
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other places; having taken his 
keys, they went up into his room, 
where they found the bloody ſhift 
and ſhirt. of was 

The priſoner, with all theſe 
tokens of his guilt, was then carried 


before Fielding, and, though he 


ſtifly denied the fact, was commit- 
ted. On the Monday, a carpenter 
and bricklayer were ſent to ſearch 


the houſe for the body, and Mr. 
In the 


Barron went with them. 
neceſſary they found what he calls 
the contents of the bowels of a hu- 
man body, but what were certainly 
the bowels themſelves; and in the 


cock- loft they found the parts of 
generation, one of the breaſts, ſome 


other muſcular parts, and ſome 


bones. 


conſumed, were found in the chim- 
ney, ſo large as to be known to be 
human. On the Thurſday before 
he had carried an oval chip-box to 
one Perronneau, a painter in enamel, 
who had employed him in copying, 
and pretending it contained colours 
of great value, deſired him to keep 


it, ſaying, he was uneaſy to leave it 
at Mrs, King's while ſhe was abſent 


at Bath. Perronneau, when he 
heard Gardelle was taken up, open- 


ed the box, and found in it a gold 
watch and chain, a pair of brace- 


lets, and a pair of ear-rings, which 
were known to be Mrs, King's, To 
this force of evidence Gardelle at 
length gave way, and confeſſed the 


fact, but ſigned no confeſſion. He 


was ſent to New Priſon, where he 
attempted to deſtroy himſelf by 
ſwallowing ſome opium, which he 
had kept ſeveral years by him as a 
remedy for the tooth- ach. He took 
at one doſe 40 grains, which was 2 

ar 


They perceived alſo that 
there had been a fire in the garret, 
and ſame fragments of bones, half 
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far from anſwering his purpoſe that 
it did not procure him fleep ; tho” 
he declared he had not once flept 
ſince the commiſſion of the fact, nor 
did he ſleep for more than a fort- 
night after this time. When he 
found the opium did not produce 
the effect he deſired, he ſwallowed 
half-pence to the-number of twelve; 
but neither did theſe bring on any 
fatal ſymptom, whatever pain or 
diſorders they might cauſe ; which is 
remarkable, becauſe verdigreſe, the 
ſolution of copper, is a very power- 


ful and active poiſon, and the con- 


tents of the ſtomach would act as a 
diſſolvent upon them. | 


On the 2d of March he was 


brought to Newgate, and diligent- 
ly watched, to prevent any further 
attempts upon his life. He ſhewed 
ſtrong marks of penitence and con- 
trition, and behaved with preat hu- 
mility, openneſs, and courteſy to 
thoſe who viſited him. „ 
On Thurſday, the 2d of April, he 


was tried at the Old Bailey,; and 


in bis defence, he inſiſted only that 
he had no malice to the deceaſed, 
and that her death was the conſe- 
quence of the fall. 
victed, and ſentenced to be executed 
on Saturday the 4th. The account 
which he wrote in priſon, and which 
is mentioned in this narrative, is 
dated the 28th of March, though 
he did not communicate it till aſter 
his trial. The night after his con- 
demnation his behaviour was ex- 
travagant and outrageous ; yet 
the next morning he was compoled 
and quiet, and ſaid he had ſlept 


three or four hours in the night. 


When he was aſked why he did not 
Make his eſcape, he anſwered, that 
he feared ſome innocent perſon 
might then ſuffer in his ſtead. He 
declared he had no defipn to rob 
Mrs. King, but that he 1emoved 


He was con- 


ſome of the things merely to 5: 

credit to the fiery of her Jour 
Bath; he declared too, that he ne. 
ver had any ſentiments of love or 
jealouſy with reſpect to Mrs, King; 


though it is evident, his friends, 


who preſcribed for his lowneſs of 
ſpirits,” ſuppoſed that he had. He 
affirmed, that he regarded the wo. 
man they brought bim with horror, 


but that he did not dare to refuſe 


her, leſt it ſhould produce new (uf. 
picions with reſpect to the cauſe of 
his uneaſineſs. It is however cer. 
tain, that he felt the ill effects of 
her company in more ways than 
one to his laſt hour. He was exe. 
cuted amidſt the ſhouts and hiſſes of 


an indignant populace, in the Hay. 


market, near Panton-ftreet, to which 
he was led by Mrs. King's houſe, 


| where the cart made a ſtop, and at 


which he juſt gave a look. His body 
was hanged in chains upon Houn- 
oW- heat 

One reflection, upon reading this 
dreadful narrative, will probably 
riſe in the mind of the attentive rea- 
der; the advantages of virtue with 
reſpect to our ſocial connections, 
and the intereſt that others take in 
what befalls us. It does not appezr 
that, during all the time Mrs. King 
was miſſing, ſhe was enquired after 
by one relation or friend ; the mur- 
der was diſcovered by {trangers, al 
moſt without ſolicitude or enquiry; 
the murderer was ſecured by itrang- 


ers, and by ſtrangers the proſecution 


againſt. him was carried 0n. But 
who is there of honelt reputation, 
however poor, that could be mil 
ſing a day, without becoming the 


ſobject of many intereſted enquiries, | 


without exciting ſolicitude and fears, 
that would have had no ret till the 
truth had been diſcovered, and the 
injury, if any, had been avenged? 


Some | 
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dne account of John Perrott, a bank- 


fußt, who co lately banged in 


his effects. 


Ohn Perrott was born at New- | 


rt Pagnel, in Buckingham- 
ſhire, about ſixty miles north of 
London, in the year 1723, being 
about 38 years of age at his death. 
His father died when he was ſeven 
rears old, and his mother about 
wo years aſterwards, leaving him a 


death of his parents, he was by the 


the foundation ſchool of Gilfbo- 
wugh in Northamptonſhire, where 
he continued five years: he was 
then, being about 15 years old, put 
zpprentice to his half-brother at 
Hmpſtead-in Hertfordſtyre, where 
he ſerved out his time, In the year 
1747, he canſe up to London, and 
degan to trade for himſelf in foreign 


we beginning of the year 1749, he 
wok a houſe, and opened a ware- 
touſe in Blow-bladder-ſtreet. A- 


from Blow-bladder-ſtreet to Lud- 
gate. bill, where he opened a linen- 
craper's ſhop, and dealt in various 
ther articles, ſtiting himſelf mer- 


ng this ſhop, till the year 1759, he 
turned annually about two thou- 
and pounds; aud was remarkably 
punctual in his payments. Having 
thus eſtabliſhed his reputation, and 


ould aſk, would be refuſed him, 
te formed a ſcheme of abuſing this 
confdence, which he began to put 
mn execution by contracting for 
$9005 of different ſorts, to the va- 
ue of 30,001, the greatoſt part of 


Smithfield, fer concealing part of 


fortune of about 1500]. After the 


diretion of a guardian, placed in 


white lace, but kept no ſhop. In 


bout the year 1752, he removed 


cant, From the time of his open- 


ming that no credit which he 


63 
which, amounting to the value of 


25,0001. he actually got into his 
poſſeſhon. In purſuance of his pro- 


jet, it was neceſſary to convert 
| theſe goods into ready money as 


ſoon as poſſible; he therefore em- 
ployed one Henry Thompſon, (who 
had for three or four years acted as 
his agent, or broker) to fell them 
for ready money. Thompſon, at 
this time, Kept a little houſe in 
Monkwell-ſtreet, near Wood-ftreet, 


whither the goods were ſent in the 


duſk of the evening, and whither he 
invited ſome of the principal tra- 


ders to look at them, as goods con- 


ſigned to him from the places where 


they were manufactured. Perrot al- 


ways ſet a price upon them, which 
Thompſon ſhewed to his chapmen, 


who uſually fixed another price at 
which they would buy ; at this price 
Thompſon was always ordered to 


ſell, though it was frequently 15 


and 20 per cent. below prime coſt. 


When he had thus converted the 
goods he obtained upon credit into 


money, and beſore the time when 


he was to pay ſor them arrived, he 


ſummoned his creditors together, 


who accordingly met on the 17th 


of January 1760, at the Half-moon 
tavern, in Cheapfide; where he ac 

quainted them that he was unable to 
pay the whole of what he owed, re- 
ferring himſelf intirely to their plea- 
ſure, and promiſing to acquieſce in 


all ſuch meaſures as they ſhould pro- 


poſe, to purſue their own benefit and 
ſecurity. _ | 

This conduct, and theſe profeſ- 
ſions, had ſo plauſible an appear- 
ance, that Perrott's creditors con- 


ceived a favourable opinion of him, 
notwithſtanding the loſs they were 
likely to ſuffer: it was however de- 
termined, that a commiſhon of 


bank- 
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64 
bankruptcy ſhould be ſued out 
againſt him, and Perrott having a- 
greed, to cauſe himſelf to be denied 
the next day, to a perſon whom his 
creditors were to ſend to demand 
money, as the common and moſt 
ready foundation of commiſſions 
of bankruptcy; ſuch a commiſ- 
fion was iſſued againſt him on the 
19th of January, the ſecond day 
after meeting, and Perrott being 
found and declared a bankrupt, ſur- 


rendered himſelf as ſuch. 


The 26th of the ſame month, the 
4th of February, and the 4th of 
March, were appointed for his ap- 


arance before the commiſſioners, 


to make a full diſcloſure of his eſtate 
and effects. %%% oe” 
On the 26th of January, he did 
not appear, and though he appeared 
vn the 4th of February, and was 
ſworn, yet he declared that he was 
not prepared to makea full diſcovery 
of his effects, and requeſted to have 
the time limited for that purpoſe 
enlarged, which requeſt was grant- 


But two of Perrott's creditors, 
having been at this meeting choſen 
aſſignees of his eſtate, they found 
upon an inſpection of his accounts 
and affairs, ſuch a deficiency and 
confuſion, as gave them juſt reaſon 
to ſuſpect his integrity; and it was 


no thought neceſſary to examine 


him as ſoon as poſſible. He was ac- 
gordingly ſummoned before the 
commiſſioners on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary, and then being hard preſſed, 
he acknowledged that he had bought 
goods ſince the year 1758, to the 
amount of 20,0001. and ſold them 
himſelf, or by Thompſon, for ready 
money, at 15 or 20 per cent. under 
prime coſt ; and that about five 
years before, he hired a houſe in 
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lodging of any other perſon, 


were in ſome confuſion, and after. 


Hide-ſtreet,near Bloom(bury-ſjuire 
at 3ol. per ann. rent, and furniſhed 
it at the expence of about 139], that 
it was for a lady, and that e lived in 
it for about a year and a half, and 


then quitted it, and fold the furni. 


ture. And he ſwore alſo, that I 
had not ſince that time, any other 
houſe or lodging, or paid for the 


An examination which produced 
ſuch proof of the bankrupt's miſ 
conduct, greatly increaſed the uf. 
picions of his creditors, that more 
knavery was intended ; and, it ap- 
peared, that though he had kept 
regular books from 1752 to 155%, 
yet that at the end of that time they 


wards in total diſorder. Neither 


were any traces to be diſcovered of | 


accounts between him and Thomp- 
ſon, notwithſtanding the very large 
tranſactions between them, which 
was another reaſonable cauſe to ſul- 
pect fraudulent defigns. 

Theſe tranſactions between Per- 
rott and Thompſon, were thought 
a ſufficient reaſon to ſummon Thomp- 
ſon before the commiſſioners; and, 
on the iſt of March he appeared, 
and depoſed that he had fold goods 
for Perrott to a great value, at 1; 
or 20 per cent. under prime colt, 
and that he was ordered by Perrott 


not to declare the goods were hr, 


It was alſo diſcovered, during this 


examination of Thompſon, that on 


the third day after the commiſſion wi 
iſſued, Perrott ſent ta him by his 
apprentice a PAPER PARCEL, ſeal- 
ed with three ſeals, defiring be 
would take care of it; that he ac- 
cordingly locked it up in his bureau; 
and ſeeing Perrott a day or 00 
afterwards, was told by him, that 
it contained papers relating to Lk 
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mate tranſactions between him an d 
one Holt, of Newport Pagnel, in 
which his creditors had no concern: 


and that on Wedneſday the 29th of 


February, the day after his firſt ex- 
-mination, Perrott redemanded this 
paper parcel, and apain received it 


ſtom Thompſon, who never knew 


its contents. 8 

In the mean time, Perrott know - 
ing himſelf juſtly ſuſpected, and 
zpprehending that his creditors 
would now inſiſt on his making a 


fnal diſcovery, on the 4th of March 


he applied to the lord keeper by 
| petition, without the intervention or 

aſſent of his creditors, for enlarg- 
ing the time limited for ſuch diſ- 
corery: and when the commiſſioners 
met on the Ath of March, he cauſed 
them to be ſerved with the lord 
keeper's order for enlarging it 46 
days, 


ation having been received of Per- 
rott's particular connections, it was 
thought proper to examine one 
Patrick Donelly, a peruke-maker 
in Bell-yard near Tempie-bar ; 


bon whoſe examination, it appear- 


ed, that Perrott, about a fortnight 
ater the commiſſion iſſued againſt 
him, ſent to him two large boxes, 
and one hair-trunk, which he ſaid 
contained wearing apparel, and de- 
lred that they might be kept for 
him till he could procure lodgings 
for himſelf ; that in about a week 
theſe boxes were carried to the laſt 
houſe in a court in Queen ſquare, 
Holborn, which was kept by a 
Foman whoſe name was Ferne. 

In order to purſue the track thus 
dradually found, Mrs. Ferne was 
examined the 28th of Mach by rhe 
Ommiſhoners, who met for that 


Pope: when. ſhe declared ufon 


er cath, that ſhe had knoven the 
Vor. IV. 


In the mean time, farther inform 
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bankrupt about a year, and that he 
had never put into her poſſeſſion any 
bank notes, caſh, or any other effects 
whatſoever, belonging to him, and 
that ſhe did not know of any effects 
he had. Perrott himſelf being alſo 


examined at the lame time, ad- 


mitted his acquaintauce with Mrs, 


Ferne, but ſwore that he had depo- 


ſited no part of his property with her, 


except ſome wearing apparel ;' and 


that the paper parcel, ſealed with 


three ſeals, which he told Thompſon 


contained accounts of private tranſ- 


actions between him and one Holt 


of Newport Pagnel, contained no- 
thing but letters from the fair ſen, 
which he had Jince detroyed, A 

His creditors, how eve c, ſtill con- 
tinued to treat him with great lenity; 
and Perrott, in order to facilitate his 
obtaining his certificate, formed a 


deſign of ſacrificing one of them to 


the reſt. e 
He was indebted to Mr. Edward 

Whitton of Northampton, in 4100. 

and Mr. Whitton having expreſſed 


bimſelf with ſome warmth of reſent- 


ment, upon hearing Perrott was be- 
come a bankrupt, at the very time 
when he pretended to derive great 
advantages from his buſineſs, in or- 
der to cajole Whitton to advance 
him more morey, under the pretence 
of enlarging it: Perrott conceived a 


project, by which he could at once 


take off the weight of Mr. Vhkit- 
ton as a creditor, and by lefening 
the loss of the reſt, diſpoſe them to 
treat him more favourably, When 
Mr. Whitton therefore appeared to 
claim his debt of 41 ol,, Perrott 


pretended, that vo more than 15 or 


1800). was legally due to him, the 
ret of his demand being accu- 
mulated 7 uſury and exto: eons 
tor that 3 hittonu, whole debt was 
money lent, not only charged 10 
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per cent. intereſt for the original 
loan, but had alſo charged intereſt 
upon intereſt at the ſame rate. 

It is a ſufficient refutation of this 
wicked calumny, in which the moſt 


flagitious injuſtice was complicated 
with the baſeſt ingratitude, to ſay 


that the commiſſioners, after the 
moſt ſcrupulous and deliberate en- 


quiry, allowed the whole of Mr. 
Whitton's debt to the ſatisfaction of 
all the other creditors of Perrott's, 


though in direct oppoſition to his 
own ſolemn and repeated declara- 
tions upon oath. It ſhould not, 
however, be concealed, that, to this 
very Mr. Whitton, Perrott was prin- 


cipally indebted for his introduction 


into trade, for his ſupport in the 


courſe of it, and for the credit he 
afterwards obtained; that he de- 


elared to ſeveral perſons, that when- 
ever he wanted money, he could 
have it of Mr. Whitton, his 4:are/ 


and moſt valuable friend, at four 


per cent. that Perrott, to ingratiate 
imſelf farther with this gentleman, 


made a will about the year 1757, 


in which he gave away 2000l. and 


made Mr. Whitton his executor, 


though he was not then averih one 
billing; and ſtiled him his 4% and 


deareſi friend, in letters written fo 


lately as 1758, to induce him to ſell. 


out ſtock at conſiderable loſs, and 


put the money into his hands, upon 


pretence that his profit would en- 
able him to pay lawiul intereſt for 
it, and replage it whenever it chould 
be required, at whatever price. 

On the 19th of April, 160, the 


46 days expired, which Perrott had, 


by petition, procured to be added 
to the time limited for the diſclo- 
ſure of his eſtate and effects, and 
finiſh his examination. On this 
day, therefore, he appeared before 
the commiſſioners, and exhibited, 
upon oath, an account of his effects, 


which, after giving him Credit for | 


all the money he had paid, and 
making him debtor for all the goods 
he had ſold from his firſt entering 
into trade to his bankruptcy, left 3 
deficiency of no leſs than 13514l, 
He was therefore required to declz;e 
upon oath what was beeome of that 
tum, to which he replied, . That 
he loſt 2oo0l. on goods which he 
had ſold in the laſt year, 1000, 
and upwards, by mournings, and 
that for nine or ten years, he waz 
ſorry to ſay, he had been extreme. 
ly extravagant, and ſpent large ſumz 
of money.” El 

As Perrott, during this examina- 
tion, had alſo ſworn that he never 
gamed, and as the vaſt ſum unac- 
counted for came into his hands 
only in the laſt year, it appeared 
ſcarce poſſible that it ſhould, in that 
one year, be diflipated by any ſpe- 
Cies of extravagance z if not diflipat- 
ed, it was concealed, and Perrot, 
therefore, was the ſame night com- 
mitted 'to Newgate for not having 
given ſatisfactory anſwers on his ca- 
Minatton. 

In Newgate he was conſtantly 
vilited by Mrs. Ferne, who was al. 
ways elegantly dreſſed, and came in 
a chariot, or poſt-chaiſe, attended 
by a ſervant in livery, or a maid 
ſervant, or both. They uſed fre- 
quently to dreſs a chop themſelves, 
and Perrott condeſcended to clean 
his own knives 3 yet his folly and 
improvidence were ſo great, that at 
this very time he indulged himſelf 
and madam with green peaſe at fie 
ſhillings a quart. 

After he had continued in New. 


gate ſix weeks, he gave notice to 


the commiſſioners, that he would 
give a more ſatisfactory account 0 
che deficiency in his eſtate, an 


being therefore brovght beſore 
| them 
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them on the th of June, 1760, he 
gare in upon oath the following 
account. ; | 


Fiting up my warehouſe in 
Blow-bladder-ſtreet, and 
furniſhing the ſame 
Rent and boys wages dur- 
my. ſtay there 100 
Travelling expences during 


My own diet during that 


time — — — 125 


Cloaths, hats, wigs, and o- 
ther wearing neceſſaries 200 


iting up my houſe on Lud- 
gate-hill 
Furniſhing the fame —— 200 
Houſe-keeping during my _ 
flay there, with rent, 
taxes, and ſervants wages 
Cloaths, hats, wigs, and 
ſhoes, and other wearing 
apparel during my ſtay 
there | 
Travelling expences during 
my ſtay on Ludgate-hill 360 
Horſes, and keeping them, 
ſaddles, bridles, and far- 
rier's bill, during my re- 


ſidence on Ludgate-hill 


and Blow-bladder-ftreet 975 


àvern expences, coffee- 

houſe expences, and places 

of diverion. during the 

above time e 920 
Expences attending the con- 

nexion L had with the jair- 

ex . — $500 
Paid Mr. Thompſon for ſel- 

ung goods by commiſſion ZOO 
Free him a debt in con- 

ideration of his trouble 

and time, in getting bills 

Teepted, cc. — 30 


CL. 100 


Loſt by goods and mourning 3000 


— y 


Total 1 5,030 


To this account he added the 
molt ſolemn aſſeveration upon oath, 


that he had not concealed any part 
of his eſtate aud effects whatſa- 
ever. 1 RE 
With this account the commiſ- 
ſioners being equally diſſatisfied, 


they ſent him back to Newgate, 
and ſome time after, he petitioned 


the lord keeper to be diſcharged; 


but his lordſhip, upon hearing the 


laſt depoſition which Perrott ti ought 


fit to annex to his petition, read, 
thought it ſo infamous, that he 
would not order any attendance up- 


on it. 


As the creditors had now no 
doubt of the concealment of great 
part of Perrott's eſtate, they adver- 


tiſed a reward of 20 per cent, for 


ſuch part of it as ſhould be diſco- 


vered. In conſequence of this adver- 


tiſement one Sarah Reed came be- 
fore the commiſſioners on the 20th 


of June 1760, and depoſed, that 


me lived with Mrs. Ferne, as a ſer- 
vant, in the houſe of one Mrs. 
Trowers, in Brunſwick-row, Queen- 
{quare, till the then laſt ORober;z 
that Perrott there became acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Ferne, and ſoon after 
took her to Derby, and at his return 
made her a preſent of 10 guineas in 
a purſe : That the deponent in Fe- 


bruary 1760, went to pay a viſit to 


Mrs. Ferne, and was backwards 


and forwards about a fortnight ; 


that, during this time, Mrs. Ferne 
being about to go out, returned in 
great haſte to lock a beaureau, ſay- 
ing there was pool. in it, which the 
deponent believes to be Perrott's 
property, becavſe Mrs. Ferne had 


been frequently fo diſtreſſed for 


' 2 8 | Money, 


- 
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money, as to employ the deponent 
to pawn her wearing apparel to dil- 
charce her rent. That about this 
time, one Catharine Bowen, then 
ſervant to Mrs. Ferne, told the de- 
ponent, that Mrs. Ferne had given 
Ber a parcel of papers, and defired 
her to hide them, which ſhe did, 


Pehind the pictures and glaſſes in 


Mrs. Ferne's apartments, that they 


were ſo given her to hide becauſe. 


Perrott's aſſignees were expected to 
ſearch the rooms. She depoſed al- 


ſo, that, about a week before Per- 
rott and Ferne were ſummoned to 
their examination, ſhe went up with 


Catharine Bowen into the garret, 
where Bowen took up a cuſhion 


that lay in a great chair, and toox 
out a packet of papers ſcaled avi 


three ſcals, and tied with pack- 
thread, which papers Eowen ſaid 
ſhe believed to be bank notes, and 
re-placed where ſhe found them. 


'That, after Perrott and Ferne were 
gone before the commiſſioners, ſhe 


and Bowen went to look for the 


papers, and they were gone; and, 


upon going to Mrs. Ferne's dreſ- 
ſing- room, found it locked, which 


it never uſed to be, and of which 


ſhe took the greater notice, as ſhe, 
Bowen, had received orders, that, 
if any perſons ſhould come to ſearch 
the apartments, they ſhould be 
ſhewn thole of Perrott only, and not 
thoſe of Ferne. 8 


However ſtrange it may appear, 
that a perſon, entruſted with bank 


notes to a great value, ſhould give 
them to a ſervant maid, to hide un- 
der cuſhions, and behind pictures, 
and, without any apparent motive, 
not only riſque the loſs of ſuch 
notes by the diſhoneſty of the ſer- 
vant, but truſt her with a ſecret of 
equal importance, by telling her 
they were ſecreted hom a ſearch 
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expected to be made by the injure! 
creditors of a bankrupt, yet there 
was no reaſon to doubt but that thi 
witneſs had ſeen a paper parcel 
ſealed with three ſeals, which ap- 
peared to have been ſecreted, or that 
this parcel was any other than that 
which Perrott had entrufted to the 
care of Thompſon. and concernin 
which he had already given diff. 
rent and inconſiſtent accounts. 

In order to trace this importatt 
parcel fill farther, Catharine Bowen 
was alſo ſummoned, and examined; 
and though ſhe denied that Mr. 
Ferne ever gave her any papers to 


hide, or that ſhe ever pretended ſhe 


had ſo done, yet ſhe admitted, that 
as ſhe was bruſhing a chair in the 


garret, ſhe found ſuch a paper par. 


cel, which ſhe put there again; that 
ſhe was then alone, and that abou! 


a week afterwards the fame paice! 
was found out by Sarah Reed, but 
ſhe knows not by what means; that 


they converſed together about it, 
and ſaid to each other, that they 
believed it contained ſomething df 
value: That ſhe and Reed went ug 
to look for it ſome time afterwards, 


and it was gone; and going to icec} 


farther in Mrs. Ferne's dreſing- 
room, they found the door lockts, 
which was unuſual. TY 

Theſe depoſitions of Reed and 


Bowen ſufficiently co-incided to 


leave no doubt of a concealment, 


nor of the place where it was mace; 


yet theſe circumſtances were rot 
ſufficient to enable tne aſſignees . 
gally to avail themſelves of tte 
powers with which they had ben 
inveſted, to apply for ſearch-var 
ranis, or preſer bills of indictmen. 
Nothing tarther was therefore done 
in the courſe of the proceedings 
cept making an order for 2 * 
dend of 58. in the pound, wy 
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deptember following, when Perrott 
cauſed himſelf to be brought up by 
: Habeas Corpus before Lord Mant- 
feld, in order to be diſcharged. 
Bat his lordſhip, after having ex- 
amined the affair, declared that the 
commiſſioners had done wiſely and 
honeſtly in committing the bankrupt 
to priſon ; and that there he ſhould 
jemain till he had anſwered the 


queſtions they propounded to him 


to their ſatisfaction. | 

Perrott, however, on the 17th day 
of December following, petitioned 
thelord keeper a ſecond time, alledg- 
ing that he had finiſhed and ſigned 


his final examination, as by law re- 


quired, before ſuch queſtion had 


been propounded ; and that, hav- 
ing {ſworn he had made no conceal- 
ment, the commiſſioners had no 
right to confine him. 1 
When the matter of this petition 
was heard before the lord keeper, 
he directed that the validity of the 
warrant upon which Perrott was 
committed, which was a queſtion of 
law, ſhould be determined in the 
court of King's-Bench. | 
This point was accordingly ar- 
eved before the court of King's- 


Bench, before which Perrott was 


again brought by Habeas Corpus, 
and the court was unanimouſly of 
opinion, that the warrant was legal, 
0 therefore remanded him to pri- 
on. nn 

On the 13th of March, the lord 
keeper diſmiſſed the petition, and 


declared himſelf to be of the ſame 


8 with the court of King's- 
ench. 


Perrott hoped to prove, that, by 


the laws in force concerning bank- 


vpts, the commiſſioners were oblig- 


ed to receive, as true, whatever the 


zukrupt ſhould pleaſe to ſwear at 
5 inal examination, and that they 


have afterwards no power of com- 
mitment; but finding himſelf diſ- 
appointed, he ſubmitted himſelf to 


another examination; and being 


brought before tue commiſſioners on 


the 21ſt of March, and aſked the 


ſame queſtion, he gave an account 


of his becoming acquainted wih one 
Sarah Powell, otherwiſe Taylor, 
about fix years before, with whom 


he. continued an intimate acquaint- 


ance till he became a bankrupt, but 
who died ſoon after, as he was in- 


formed about ten months ago, while 


he was a priſoner in Newgate. And 
he delivered in an account, upon 
oath, of his having remitted to this 


woman, from Chriſtmas 1758 to 
Chriſtmas 1759, though ſhe was, 
during that time, by his own ac- 
count, dying of a conſumption, and 


was for that reaſon, in the country, 


ſometimes at Weybridge in Surry, 
and ſometimes at Bath, no leſs than 
coool. in caſh and bank-notes, 
which he received of Thompion for 


the goods that he employed him to 


ſell ; at the ſame time confeſſing, 
that, before this time, ſhe had ne- 
ver coſt him more than Icol. a 
year. | 

When he was aſked, whether this 
woman, whom he ſupplied with no 
leſs than 5000l. in one year, kept 


any carriage, he ſaid, he could not 


tell. When he was aſked, by what 
ſervants ſhe was attended, he an- 
ſwered, by a man and a maid, 
whoſe names he never knew; and 
he alſo declared, that though he ſaw 
her after her return from Bath, and 
perceived ſhe was paſſed hopes of 
recovery, he never aſked her how 


ſhe intended to diſpoſe of her effects, 


nor did he deſire any perſon to at- 
tend her as a phyſician or apothe- 
cary, in her laſt illneſs, or even 
knew by whom ſhe was attended: 
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has entirely forgot; and that he di- 
rected many letters to her he does 


- 
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that he viſited her at her lodgings 
in ſtreets, the names of which he 


not know where: But he ſaid, that 


the paper parcel with three ſeals con- 
tained ſeveral of her letters, which 


he had fince barnt; and that he did 
not diſcloſe theſe particulars before, 


becauſe it was her dying requeſt that 
He ſhould not. bs 5 
As it was impoſſible to believe 
that Perrott, who, when this woman 
Was in health and ſpirits, never 
ſpent more upon her than one bun- 
dred pounds in a year, ſhould, when 


ſhe was languiſhing in a conſump- 
tion, and after his connection with 


Mrs. Ferne, ſend her ſo large a ſum 
as 5oool, and as his account was 
in every other reſpect incredible, 


even to abſurdity, the commiſſioners 
ſent him back to Newpate, for the 


Fame reaſon as they firſt committed 


Him. | | 


Not, however, to ſuffer the in- 


credibility even of this account to 
weſt upon its own extravagance and 
anconſiſtency, an enquiry was made 
after this Sarah Powell ; and it was 
diſcovered, by information of un- 
doubted credit, that her true name 
was Rachael Sims; that ſhe was the 
daughter of a tradeſman at the De- 
vizes in Wiltſhire, and had been in 
keeping, and was deſerted, when 


ſhe firſt became acquainted with 
Perrott: 


that ſhe took the name 
of Powell, becauſe Perrott's linen 
was marked with a P; that he alſo 
went by the name of Powell, and 
paſſed for her huſband at many 
Houſes and lodgings in town and 
country; that ſhe contracted a ha- 
bit of drinking, which was the 


 Cavſe of her death; that ſhe had 
Juſt reaſon to complain of Perrott's 
parſimony ; and that, when ſhe 


died, ſhe did not leave Money | 


enough to bury her. 

Perrott, however, ſcrupled no: 
upon the merit of the anſwer, falſe 
and incredible as it was, to cauſe 
himſelf again to be brought by 
Habeas Corpus into the court ef 
King's-Bench to be diſcharged; nor 
did the court make any 1:ruple 10 


order him back from whence he 
"came. = | | 


But Perrott was not yet diſcourag. 


ed, and hoping for better ſucceſs in 
another court, he brought an action 


into the Common Pleas againſt the 


commiſſioners for falie impriſon. 


ment. | 
In the mean time a reward of 40 
per cent. was offered by advertiſe- 
ments often repeated, for the diſ- 
covery of any part of Perrott's 


eſtate, but without effect: It hap- | 


pened, however, that as Mr. Hewitt, 


one of Perrott's afligrees, was walk 


ing one morning laſt June, upon the 
terrace in Lincoln's-Inn gardens, he 
obſerved a woman leaning over the 


wall, who had ſomething fo diſcon- 


ſolate and forlorn in her appearance, 


that he could not reſiſt his curioſity 


to ſpeak to her. Upon enquiring 
what was the cauſe of her preſent 
apparent diſtreſs, ſhe told him that 
ſhe had been turned out of her fer- 
vice by one Mrs. Ferne, and that ſhe 
knew not where to go. The name 


of Ferne immediatetly rendered | 


his curioſity intereſted in a high de- 


gree, and he ſent her to Mr. Cobb, | 
who was clerk under Perrott's com- 


miſſion, to get her examined. 
The examination of this woman, 


whoſe name was Mary Harris, ds 


taken before juſtice Fielding on the 
23d of June 1761, and was to this 
effect: That ſne had known Mrs. 


Ferne about four years ; that when 


ſhe firſt knew ber, the was juf comes 


jrom | 
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tom a ſervice with Mrs. Herman, 
at che Tea - cheſt in Watling- ſtreet, 
nd 
Der in Shire-lane, Temple-bar, 


where the deponent alſo lodged, 
and was her bedfellow : That her 


parents were poor pon. who had 
kad a little farm in Derbyſhire of 


about zol. a year; and that Ferne 


herſelf was without money, and in 
great want of cloaths and other ne- 
ceſaries ; that in February then laſt 
(Feb. 1761) Ferne called upon the 
deponent at her lodgings, and in- 


vited her to come to ſee her; that 


he went to ſee her the next day, 
and agreed to live with her as 
a ſervant. 
went into her ſervice on the 5th of 
March, and continued in it till the 
4th of June following : That dur- 
ing this time, ſhe had frequent diſ- 


courſes about one John Perrott, a 


bankrupt, and frequently faw a 
number of bank notes in her poſſeſ- 
fon, to the amount of 4000]. That 
ſhe told her all her fortune was 
owing to a perſan whoſe picture ſhe 
ſhewed, which ſhe afterwards knew 
to be that of Perrott. That ſhe 
went daily with her miſtreſs to 
Newgate, where ſhe often heard 
him and her miſtreſs diſcourſe how 
they would live when he got his 
diſcharge. Once in particular, her 
miſtreſs told Perrott, that the houſe 
of Sir John Smith, Bart. in Queen- 
quare was to be ſold, upon which 
Perrott, ſaid, My dear, have you 
a mind for it ?” She replied,“ Ves, 
can get it for 8 or gool.” And 
be anſwered, „ My life, if you 
b have a mind for it, I ſhou!d like 
it above all places in the world;“ 
and in conſequence of this converſa- 
non, Ferne went and bid 95ol. for 
tte houſe, and took the half of 


lodged at one Jefferſon's a 


That accordingly ſhe 


7s 


a bank note of 1000]. to pay for it, 


though ſhe did not buy it, and told 


the deponent that the other half of 
the note was in the hands of Per- 
rott; and that ſhe frequenrly cut 
bank notes and kept half, and gave 
Perrott half, who kept an account 
of them. | | 

In conſequence of this informa- 
tion, Ferne's apartments, which were 
very extenſively furniſhed, in parti- 


cular, with a chamber organ, were 
ſearched by virtue of Fielding's 
_ warrant ; and, at the ſame time, 


Perrott's room in Newpate by vir- 
tue of a warrant from the commiſ— 
ſioners. | e 

In Ferne's poſſeſſion were found 
the half of four bank notes, amount- 


ing in all to 1851. and the cor- 


reſponding halfs were found at the 
bottom of Perrott's trunk, hid, or 
ſewed up very carefully in a piece 
of rag, together witb the ſigned 
moiety of another bank note for 
loook | 
Upon this diſcovery, Ferne was 
carried before the juſtice, and ex- 
amined concerning the bank notes, 
when ſhe inſiſted they were her own 
property, and received from gentle- 
men as a gratuity for favours : but 


theſe very notes were, by the inde- 
fatigable diligence of thoſe concern- 


ed, traced back into money paid to 
Thompſon, for goods which he fold 
on Perrott's account. 

Aﬀer ſome ſubſequent examina- 
tions of Mrs. Ferne, and of one 
Martin Matthias, and one Pye 
Donkin, who acted as attornies for 
Perrott, which examinations all 
tend to prove that Perrott had de- 
poſited notes to a great value in 
Ferne's hands, and to exneſe the 
ſhameleſs perjury ef Ferne, il pro- 
ceedings were ſuſpended till the 
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trial in Sept. 1761. when it being 


roved, that the notes found in the 


Poſſeſſion of Ferne and Perrott, were 


the produce of Perrott's eſtate, he 
was convicted, and received ſen- 
tence of death. | 


From the time of his having been 


charged with a captial offence, he 
was put into irons ; yet he {ſeemed 
healthy and chearful, and expreſſed 


great confidence of being acquit- 


: ed. - 


After his conviction, he was re- 
moved from his chamber to a cell, 


where he contracted a cold and 


hoarſeneſs, and became fretful, 
querulous and impatient. He had, 
however, even then formed a 
ſcheme of eſcaping from priſon; 


and a party of ſailors were hired to 


come and reſcue him in the day 


time, when brought down from the 


cells to the chapel, by ſecuring the 
turnkey at the gate, forcing the 


keys from him, and then carrying 


off the priſoner. To facilitate the 
execution of this project, Perrott 


complained that the public prayers 


were not ſo frequent as they ought 


to be, and was very zealous to at- 
tend oftener at chapel ; but ſome in- 


teiligence having been given to Mr, 
Akerman, that a reſcue was intend- 
ed, orders were ſent down, that he 


ſhould be more cloſely confined, 


and not permitted to be out of his 
cell any longer than he continued 
at chapel; the Ordinary alſo re- 
ceived a hint, not to viſit him more 
than once a day in the day time, 
and at uncertain hours. 

He was often urged to make a 
full diſcloſure of his effects, great 
part of which were ſtill concealed, 
but he obſtinately refuſed it, ſaying, 
he was 10 die, and that avas atone- 
ment ſufficient for the wrongs he had 
commitied. | 


* 


When he was told the dead war: 
rant was come down, he did not 
expreſs ſuch agony of confuſion ang 
terror, as 15 generally expreſſed on 
the occaſion, but ſaid, © the will of 
God be done.” He performed ſuch 
devotion, and heard ſuch inſtruc- 
tion, as are coinmon to perſons in 
his unhappy circumſtances. 

He was, in conſequence of his 
own requeſt, viſited the day before 
his death by his aſſignees, to whom, 
however, he refuſed to anſwer par- 
ticular queſtions relating to his 
eſtate, giving as a reaſon, that he 
had received the Sacrament. This 
reaſon for anſwering no queſtions, 


ſeems to prove that he had ſecretly 
determined not to diſcloſe his eſtate 


by anſwering truly ; becauſe, in this 


| caſe, he avoided the crime of falſe- 


hood by being filent, though other- 
wite his anſwer would have co-1n- 
cided with every part of chriſtian 
duty, and his having received the 
Sacrament, would rather have been 
a reaſon for his anſwering them 
than not. 

On the morning of his execution, 
he confeſſed the juſtice of his fen- 
tence, and acknowledged the injury 
he had done to his beneſactor Mr. 
Whitton, and aſked his forgivenels; 
he expreſſed great ſolicitude about 
what ſhould become of his body, 
deſiring it might be buried in the 


church of the place where he was 


born. To this he added another 
requeſt, which was much more ra. 


tional; he defired that the time 


mighr be enlarged in the chapel, 
and ſhortened at the place of Ge. 
cution. He was in chapel thereiote 
ſrom eight to three quarters aſter 
nine; the next half hour was em- 
ployed in knocking off his Irons, 
about ten minutes more were ſpent 


in taking leave of his fellow con“ 


vic, 
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ni, one Lee, who was condemn- 
ed for forgery; and about a quar- 
ter after ten, he appeared pale and 
trembling at the door of the preſs 
ard, and was immediately put in- 
to the cart. 5 

As he was executed in Smithfield, 
kis journey was not far, yet he of- 


ten looked round with a kind of 


wild eagerneſs and deſpair, com- 
mon to thoſe in his ſituation, who 
conſider every thing they behold, 
35 an object, which they ſhall be- 
hold no more. 5 
When he ſtood up under the gal- 
lows, he expreſſed yet greater hor- 
ror and deſpair, but ſoon recovered 


ſome degree of fortitude ; and when 


the Ordinary firſt came into the cart 


to him, he found him looking a- 


bout enquiring after his hearſe, 
which he was ſoon ſatisfied was at 
hand; he then ſent a red checked 


handkerchief to Lee, by a perſon 
preſent, ſaying, he had promijed it for 


a toten; this, however, the wretch 
who received it, never delivered. 
After this, his mind ſeemed more 
compoſed, and ſome prayers being 
repeated, in which he ſeemed to 
jon with great ardour, he was a- 
bout 11 o'clock turned off. 
He appears, by two letters, which 
dre printed in the account of him, 
publiſhed under the inſpection of 
lis aſſignees, to have an inelegant, 
an illiterate, and in every reſpect 
a contemptible low underſtanding; 
yet, as is very common with ſuch 
characters, he had a kind of low 
cunning, which like that of a lu- 
natic, is always employed for an ill 
purpole ; and which, not being ſuf- 
fciently uniform in itſelf, and ex- 
tenſtve with reſpect to its objects, is 
aways ultimately diſappointed, 


2 


An Account of John M Naughton, 


Eq; lately executed in Ireland for 


the murder of Miſs Knox. 


. M*Naughton, Eſq; was the 

fon of a merchant at Derry, 
Whoſe father had been an alderman 
of Dublin. 
which was perfectly engaging, he 


To an outward form, 


added the genteeleſt demeanor, ſo 


as to promiſe the very reverſe of 
what was the real diſpoſition of his 


ſoul, which was ſubje& to every 


blaſt of paſſion! And though there 
was a great degree of love and ſoft- 


neſs in his compoſition, yet when 
ruffled and oppoſed, he was ſuddenly 
transformed ! all his ſeeming ration- 


ality inſtantly diſappeared, and he 


became deſperate and dangerous. 
Mr. McNaughton was educated 


in Trinity College, Dublin. When 
of age he entered into a landed 


eſtate of fix hundred pounds a year 
in the county of 'Tyrone, which 


was left him by doctor M*Naugh- 


ton his uncle. The firſt vice he 
fell into was gaming, by which he 
very ſoon did great injury to his 
fortune ; and though he continued 
(as moſt novices do who play with 
ſharpers) in a conſtant run of ill 
luck, and was ſoon obliged to mort- 


gage; yet his loſſes made no viſible 


alteration in his temper. His pride 
kept him within due bounds there. 
All was placid with the polite Me 
Naughton, and he loſt his money 
to the very laſt, with that graceful 
compoſure that became the man 
who had a plentiful fortune to ſup- 
port it. But ſtrong as his paſſion 


this way might be, it was not 


ſtrong engugh to ſecure him againſt 
the attacks of love, and falling a 
victim to the charms of a young 
lady, he very ſpeedily married 5 
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polite addreſs, inſured him ſucceſs 


with the ladies; but as his cha- 


Tater was generally known, the 
young lady's friends took all poſ- 
ible care to ſecure her effects; and 
the lover was too eager to gratify 


his paſſion, and too raſh in his tem- 


per, to trouble himſelf about the 
diſpoſition of fortune. | 

The reader may well ſuppoſe, 
that the unavoidable expences of a 


wife and ſervants in Dublin (as he 


purſued his old courſe of gaming) 


muſt ſoon increaſe his difficulties, 


and introduce a new icene of trou- 
bles. It did fo moſt ſatally, as will 


appear by the following melan- 


choly accident: A ſheriff's writ 
was taken out againit Mr, Me 


_ Naughton ſor ſome large debt; and 
as he ſuſpected the danger, he kept 
_ himſelf as ſecure at home as poſ- 


fible, by which means the bailiffs 


could get no admittance. The cre- 
ditor, or ſome other perſon con- 


cerned, hearing this, had influence 
enough with the high ſheriff to pre- 
vail on him to co in perſon to Mr, 
MeNaughton's houſe and take him 
priſoner. As the ſheriff went in a 
chair, and appeared like a gentle- 


man, the ſervants admitted him, 
and ſhewed him into a parlour 
where their maſter was alone; the 
Jheriff told him he was his priſoner. 
On this McNaughton flew into a 


rage, and calling out for his piſtols, 
he frighted his poor liſtening wife 
to ſuch a degree, that (being near 
her time) ſhe fell in labour, and 
died in childbed. | 
The high ſheriff was greatly and 
univerſally blamed for this ſeeming 


_ officious behaviour; but this dread- 


ful conſequence threw Mr, M* 
Naughton into ſuch diſtraction, 
that he made ſeveral attempts up- 


4 


paſſion, 
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His very agreeable perſon and ſoft 


on his life, and was obliged to hs 
attended and watched for ſone 
months after. At his return fron 
the country, after eighteen month; 
abſence, he appeared greatly al. 
tered, like a wretch worn out with 
grief; ſo very ſuſceptible was that 
frail man of the exceſs of eyey 


which was near coſting him his life, 
was attended with one good conf. 
quence, it immediately cut off al! 
expence ; and that long retirement 
into the country was of ſome ſervice 
to his troubled fortunes, and gave 
him an opportunity at his return to 
Dublin, to appear there like hin. 
ſelf, in ſome degree of ſplendor, 
Time, and the amuſements and 
gayety of a court, are the beſt phy. 
ſicians for every grief. There be 
renewed his old, and, no doubt, 
contracted new friendſaips, and 


kept moſt faithfully to his favowite 


vice, gaming, which he then put- 
ſued with great ſpirit. 

Some few years before this, when 
Mr. M*Naughton had bcth cha- 
rater and intereſt in the world, he 
was appointed collector for the 
county of Colraine; but the public 
money ſoon became a dangerous 
commodity in the hands of a game- 
ſter; and when there began to bes 
large ballance againſt him, he not 
only loſt that profitable employ- 


ment, but was obliged to get ole 


of his wife's relations to be ſecurity 
for him, and it is ſaid that gentle 
man remains at this day in ſom? 
trouble on his account. The lo 
of that employment was the firſt 
mark of public diſcredit that belel 
this unhappy man. 

It was about four years ago, tie 
period of his reviving from bib 
troubles, that Mr. M<Naughto! 


made his addreſſes ſecretly to mil 
Kn0% 


But this fatal accident, 
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Knox, daughter of Richard Knox, 
eſq; of Prohen, in the county of 
Derry, a gentleman poſſeſſed of 


an eſtate of about fifteen hundred 


pounds per annum; and as by the 
marriage-ſettlement five thouſand 


pounds had been ſettled on the 


younger children, mils Knox, hav- 
ing only one brother and no ſiſter, 
ſhe was entitled to the whole five 
thouſand pounds, even though ſhe 
diſobliged her parents by marriage. 
We muſt add to this bait, the beau- 


ty, ſweetneſs of temper, and other 


| accompliſhments of the young lady, 


which were remarkable. She was 
then (four years ago) about fifteen. 


Mr. M Naughton, who was an 
intimate friend of her father's, and 
2 conſtant viſitor, ſoon obtained a 


promice from the young lady to 


marry him, if he could get her fa- 
ther's conſent, He was ſoon after 
encouraged to talk with Mr. Knox 
on that ſubject, who not only ab- 
folutely refuſed his conſent, and 
gave his reaſons for it, but ſhewed 
his reſentment by forbidding him 
his houſe. Mr. MeNaughton then 


begged Mr. Knox would permit 


him to viſit as formerly (as he ſaid 
it would look ſtrange to the world 
to be forbid viſiting a family all 
tie neighbours knew he had been 


{ intimate in) and ſolemnly pro- 


miſed upon his honour, never more 


to think of, or mention this affair; 


and added, that as he had not 
Ipoke of it to the young lady, Mr. 
Knox need never do it, and 1o the 
aar would drop of itſelf. Thus 
ere the father's eyes and ears 
once more ſeated up by this artful 
man, who continued his addreſſes 
to the daughter, and told her Mr. 
Knox had promiſed him his con- 
ent; but deſiring, however, that 
9 farther mention might be made 


4 
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conſent was obtained. 


75 
of the affair for a year or two, till 
ſome material buſineſs was decided, 


which he would acquaint him with. 
Thus he deceived the young lady, 


who now more freely gave way to 


his paſſion, and again promiſed ſhe 


would marry him as ſoon as that 
| Thus he 
remained ſome time, conſtantly 


watching his opportunity to com- 
pleat his deſign. One day being 


with miſs Knox and a young gen- 
tleman (a very boy) in a retired 
room in the houſe, he preſſed her 
to marry him, proteſting he never 
could be happy till he was ſure of 
her; and with an air of ſprightly 


raillery, pulling out a prayer-book, 


he began to read the marriage - ſer- 


vice, and inſiſted on the young la- 
dy's making the reſponſes, which 
ſhe did, but to every one ſhe al- 
ways added, Provided her father 


conſented. Some ſhort time after 
this, miſs Knox going to a friend's 
houſe on a week's viſit, Mr. M“ 
Naughton being alſo an intimate 
there, ſoon followed her. Here he 
fixed his ſcene for action; here he 
claimed her and called her his 
wife, and infiſted on coaſummation, 
which the young lady abſolutely 
refuted, and leaving the houſe, 
went directly and informed her 
uncle of the whole affair. On this 
Mr. Knox wrote a letter to Me 


Naughton, telling him what a baſe 
diſhonoureble villain he was, and 


bid bim avoid his ſight for ever. 
Upon the receipt of this letter, Me 


+ 


Nauzhton advertiſed his marriage 


in the publice news- papers, cau- 


tioning every other man not to mar- 


ry his lawful wife. This was an- 
ſwered by a very ſpirited and pro- 
per advertiſement from the father, 
with an affidavit of the whole af- 
fair from the daughter annexed. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Knox then brought an action 
againft him in the prerogative court, 
to ſet aſide this pretended marri- 


age, which was found only to be a. 


contract; for the breach of which, 
the party can only be ſued at com- 


mon law, and condemned to pay 


colts and damages; beſides, it is 
Probable that the young lady's being 
under age, rendered this contract 


void in itfelf, At this time Mr. Me 


Naughton was abſconding from his 
debts, and therefore could only 
appeal to the court of delegates, 


where the former decree was con- 


| firmed. In conſequence of this 
decree, judge Scott iſſued his war- 
rant to apprehend him. When 
McNaughton heard this, he wrote 


a moſt impudent threatening letter 


to the judge, and, it is ſaid, lay in 
wait to have him murdered, when 
he was laſt at the aſſizes there, but 
miſs'd him, by the judge's taking 
another road. Upon this the judge 
applied to the lord chief juſtice, 


who iſſued out another writ againſt 


him, that drove him to England. 
Mr. MeNaughton returned to 
the country of Ireland in the ſum- 
mer of 1761, and by conſtantly ho- 
vering round Mr. Knox's houſe, o- 


bliged the family to be upon their 


guard, and the young lady to live 
like a recluſe. However about the 
middle of the ſummer ſhe ventured 
to a place called Swaddling- bar, to 
drink the mineral waters there for 
her health; thither this unhappy 
man followed her, and was ſeen in a 
beggar's habit, ſometimes in a ſai- 
lor's; thus diſguiſed he was detect- 
ed, and then ſwore in the preſence 
of ſeveral that he would murder 
the whole family, if he did not get 
poſſeſſion of his wife! and yet ſo 
infatuated were they, as to ſuffer 
him to get away once more to Eng- 


* 


coach and fix. 


land, where he was ſuppoſed tg 
be by Mr. Knox at the time thi, 
fatal event happend, _ | 
He remained in London till the 
month of October; and ſeveral of 
his acquaintance here with whom he 
ſpent his evenings have ſince ob. 
ſerved, that he was never eaſy when 


alone with them, but when mic | 


Knox was the ſubject ; and he hay 

often concluded by ſaying, he fear. 

ed that affair would end in blood. 
During his reſidence in London 


at this laſt viſit, it is ſaid, he gams 


ed, cheated, borrowed money from 
all his acquaintance, and impoſed 
on many by forged letters and falſe 
tokens from their friends, 


It ſounds ſomething ſevere to | 


ſpeak thus harſhly of a gentleman, 
particularly one under misfortunes, 


But this truth muſt be obſerved. 4 


man of worth and honour brought 
to diſtreſs by unforeſeen accidents, 
may, and often does, maintain his 


integrity and good name, under a 


ſeries of misfortunes ; whereas the 
man, reduced to poverty and di- 


ſtreſs by gaming, or any other x- | 


travagant vice, too often deſcends 


to mean actions; and he who com- 


mits a nean action is in great dan- 
ger of committing a ba/e one. 
About the firſt of November laf, 
this unhappy wanderer was ſeen 
ſculking in the country of Ireland, 


and two nights prior to the murder 
was known to ſleep with three of 


his accomplices at the houſe of one 


Mr.-—— a hearth-money co'leCtor. | 


The morning of the 10th, the day 


| the fact was committed, they all 


came with a ſackfull of fire-arms to 
a little cabbin on the road fide, 
where Mr. Knox was to paſs in his 


M*Naughton detached one of them 


to go to an old woman that lived at 
| ſome 


From this cabbin 
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and both wounded him. 
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ſome diſtance on the road ſide, un- 
der pretence of buying ſome yarn 
of her, but really to wait the com- 
ing up of Mr. Knox's coach, and 
enquire whoſe it was. When it ap- 
peared in ſight, he aſked that que- 
tion, and was anſwered, that it 
was Mr. Knox, who, with his fa- 
mily, was going to Dublin, He 
then made her point to ſhew him 
how they ſat, which ſhe did; Mr. 
Knox, his wife, his daughter, and 
maid-ſervant. As ſoon as he had 
got this information, he ran off 
to inform MeNaughton that the 
coach was coming, and to make 
ready; that he had looked into the 
coach, and that Mr. Knox was only 


attended by one ſervant, and a 
faithful fellow a ſmith, who lived 
near him, and was foſter- father“ to 


miſs Knox, one whom M<Naugh- 
ton could never bribe ; for moſt of 
the other ſervants had ſuffered 


themſelves to be tampered with, 


and when diſcovered, had been diſ- 
charged. As ſoon as the coach 
came near the cabbin, two of the 
accomplices, armed with guns, pre- 


ſented them at the poſtilion and 


coachman, which ſtopped the coach, 
while MeNaughton himſelf fired at 
the ſmith with a blunderbuſs ; upon 
this, the faithful ſmith, who luck- 
ily eſcaped the ſhot, preſented his 
piece, which unfortunately miſſed 


fre, and gave MeNaughton and 


one of his comrades an opportu— 
tunity to fire at the poor fellow; 
Immedi- 
ately upon this, two ſhots were 
fred at the coach, one by Me 
Naughton himſelt, and another by 
one of his aſſiſtants; and finding 


imall notice. 


77 


that the paſſengers drew up the 


windows, he ran round, and fired 
into the coach obliquely, with a 
gun loaded with five balls, which 
all took place in the body of the 
unhappy miſs Knox. The maid 
now let down the window, and 
ſcream'd out, her miſtreſs was 
murdered. On hearing this, the 
only livery ſervant that attended the 


coach, properly armed, came from 
behind a turf-ſtack, where he had 
hid himſelf, and firing at M*Naugh- 
ton, wounded him in the back; 
and about the ſame time Mr. Knox 


from the coach fired one piſtol, 


which was the laſt of eight ſhot 


fired on this ſtrange and dreadful 
occaſion! | 


Miſs Knox was carried into the 


cabbin, where ſhe expired in about 
three hours. The murderer and 


his accomplices fled, but the coun- 


try was foon raiſed in purſuit of 


them, and amongſt others ſome of 
Sir James 
who were directed to ſearch the 


houſe and offices of one Wenſlow, a 


farmer, not far diſtant from the hor- 
rid ſcene of action. But though 
ſome of the family knew he was 
concealed there, they pretended ig- 
norance; ſo that M Naughton 
might have eſcaped, had not the 


corporal, after they had ſearched 


every place, as they imagined, with 


out ſucceſs, and were going away, 


bethought himſelf of the ſo lowin 
ſtratavem. 
ging potatoes in a piece of ground 
behind the ables, he ſaid to his 
comrades 1 tne fellow's hearing, 


„It is a great pity we cannot find 
g pity 


ce this murcerer, it would be a good 


A character not much known or regarded in Englind, but in Ireland of no 
That man's wife was wet-nurie, and ckicd mils Knox, from 
whence thoſe poor people generally contract a faithful aection. 


aldwell's light horſe, 


Seeing a labourer dig- 
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« thing for the diſcoverer, he would 
7 certainly get three hundred 


« pounds.” Upon which the fel- 


low pointed to a hay-loft. The 
_ corporal immediately ran up the 
ladder and forced open the door; 
pon wi ich M<Naughton fired at 
him and miſled him. By the flaſh 
of the piſtol, the corporal was di- 
rected where to fire his piece, which 
happily wounding him, he ran in, 
and ſeizing him, dragged him out, 
when they inſtantly tied him on a 
car, and conducted him to Lifford 
goal. Here he remained in the 
cloſeſt confinement, entirely deſerted 
by all his friends and acquaintance, 
as appeared on the day of his trial, 
which commenced the 8th of De- 
 rember 1761, when he was arraign- 
ed, with an accomplice, called Dun- 
lap $, before baron Mountney, 
Mr. juſtice Scott, and counſellor 
Smith, who went down upon a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion to try them. | 
McNaughton was brought into 
court on a bier, rolled in a blanket, 
with a greaſy waollennight-cap, the 
ſhirt in which he was taken (being all 
bloody and dirty) and a long beard, 
which made a dreadful appearance! 
In that horrid condition he ſpoke a 


long ſpeech, pointedly, and ſenſibly! 


and complained in the moſt pathetic 
manner of the hard uſage he had 
met with fince his confinement, 
He ſaid, they had treated him 
« like a man under ſentence, and 

* not like one that was to be tried. 
_ © Hedeclared he never intended to 
* kill his dear wife (at ſaying which 
b he wept) that he only deſigned to 
take her away. That he would 
© make ſuch things appear upon 
* his trial, as ſhould ſurprize them 
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day was, that he ſhould prepare his 


to be had, particularly one Owens, 


thing ſufficient was offered to put 


« all.” But, alas! when his trig 
came on, all this great expe&ation 
which he had raiſed in the mind of 
every one, came to nothing. 

The trial laſted five days. The 
firſt day, the 8th, was ſpent in plead. 
ings to put off the trial, and the 
reply of the counſel for the crown, 
During theſe debates, MeNaughton 
often ſpoke with moſt amazing 
ſpirit and judgment, and much more 
like an eminent lawyer than any of 
his counſel; and the reſult of that 


affidavit, which the court would 
take into conſideration. Accord. 
ingly on the gth, he was broupht 
into court again, and his affidavit 
read, in which he {wore that ſome 
material witneſſes for him were not 


who he ſaid was preſent all the 
time ; but the judges, after long 
debates, were of opinion, that no- 


off the trial: however, to ſhew 
their indulgence, they would give 


him that day, and part of the next, 
to ſee if he could ſtrengthen his af. 
fidavit by that of others. But when 
the new affidavit was produced on 


the 1oth, it was unanimouſly and 
peremptorily reſolved by the court, 
that he had not ſhewn ſufficient 


cauſe to poſtpone his trial, and ac- 
cordingly they gave him notice to 
prepare for it on the 11th, at eight 


o'clock in the morning. a 
The judges came on the benc! 


at nine o'clock, and fat there till 
eleven at night, without {urring our 
of court. 


During the whole time 
of the trial, MeNaughton tcok 1 
notes as regularly as ary of tke 


lawyers, and croſs- examined ail ths 
W t- 


$ This man was delivered up by a miller, in whoſe mill he had conccaled hir | 
ſelf, on the lord lieutenant and council's offering a reward of cool, tor « 
covering any and each of M' Naughton's accomplices. 
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They bad acquitted themſelves with 


-ofſes with the greateſt accuracy. 
1 * obſerved to behave with un- 
common reſolution. His chief de- 
ice was founded on a letter he 
rroduced, as Wrote to him by miſs 
Knox, in which ſhe deſired him to 
intercept her on the road to Dublin, 
ind take her away; but this letter 
uus proved a forgery of his own, 
which after condemnation he con- 


ſeſed. | 


He took great pains to exculpate 


tinſelf from the leaſt deſign to mur- 


der any one, much leſs his dear 


wiſe (as he always called her); he 
declared ſolemnly, that his intent 
was only to take her out of the 
coach, and carry her off; but as he 
received the t wound, from the 
fit ſhot that was fired, the anguiſh 
of that wound, and the proſpect of 
lis ill ſucceſs in his deſign, fo diſ- 


tated him, that being wholly in- 


wired in contuſion and deſpair, he 
fred he knew not at what, or whom, 


and had the misfortune to kill the 


only perſon in the world that Was 
dear to him; that he gave the court 
that trouble, and laboured thus, not 
to ſave his own life, (for death was 
now his choice) but to clear his 
character from {ach horrid gwilt, as 
deignedly to murder his better half, 
for whom alone he withed to live. 

Theſe were his ſolemn declara- 
tons, but the direct contrary was 


proved in court by ſeveral witneſſes, 
Whom he croſs-examined with great 


pit; and ſeemed to inſinuate, 
Kere brovoht there to deſtroy 
lim. And as the jury could only 
form their opinion on the teſtimony 
of the witneſſes before them, who 
Vere examined on their oaths with 
le utmoſt care and ſolemnity, they 
oupht him in gliy. 


e heard their verdi& without 


e lea concern, telling them 


Juſtice to their country; and when 
Mr. baron Mountney pronounced 
the ſentence upon him and his ac- 


complice Dunlap, who was found 


guilty with him, though he did it 
in ſo pathetic a manner, as very viſi- 


bly affected every one, M Naugh- 


ton appeared with the ſame indiffe- 
rence as at the beginning of the 


trial, and only begged the court 


would have compaſſion on poor 
Dunlap. He ſaid he was his 
“ tenant; that he poſſeſſed a very 


6e profitable leaſe, which was near 
« expiring ; that he had promiſed 
© him a renewal, if he would 


« aſſiſt him in recovering his wife; 
5 that he had forced his conſent to 
* accompany him in that action. 
„He therefore begged of the court 
„ to repreſent Dunlap as a proper 
© object of mercy. For his-own life, 


© he ſaid, it was not worth afking 


for; and, were he to chuſe, death 
* ſhould be his choice, ſince miſs 
© Knox, his better half, was dead.” 

But when the unhappy man's 
plan for ſeizing the young lady and 
carrying her off, is properly con- 


ſidered, what a ſcheme of madneſs 


does it appear! and how ſurpriſing 


it is that he ſhould get any wretches 


ſo blindly infatuated as to aid and 
aſſiſt him in ſo wild and dangerous 


an undertaking ! Was not the fack- 


full of fire-arms that were carried to 
the cabbin (and perhaps all loaded 
there !) enough to alarm them that 


murder might enſue ? Do not moſt. 


families, who travel with an equi- 


page and ſervants, go armed? and 


might not this be particularly ex- 
pected of a family, that had particular 


fears? 


When the two armed parties met 
in open day, on ſach a deſperzte 


buſineſs, what but murder could be 


the 
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the conſequence ? and after the loſs 
of two or three lives, ſuppoſe the 


aſſaulters had been conquerors, 
where muſt they have carried their 
aha ? Would not the country have 

en raiſed ? Would not they have 
been purſued ? Beſides, was not the 
young lady going to Dublin? A 
city that unhappy man was too well 
acquainted with. He knew it is 
fituated near the ſea; that a well- 


concerted plan Jaid there for carry- 


ing off the lady going home in a 


ſedan chair from ſome viſit, by 


bribing the chairmen, and having a 
boat ready on the quays, might with 


ſome degree of probability have 


been executed. 
But without all doubt, he made 
all his accomplices and aſſiſtants be- 


lieve, that his deſign was only to 
take the young lady away, whom he 
declared to be his wife; but the con- 


trary appeared on the trial. There 
it was ſworn by one of the evidences, 


Mr. Aſh, that this unhappy wretch 
had vowed long ago to murder Mr. 


Knox and his whole family ; and 


this fag evidently appeared, that 


he had not made the leaſt proviſion 
for carrying her off that day, nor 
once demanded her at the coach- 


Agreeable to the ſentence, Mr. 
M<Naughton, with his accomplice 
Dunlap, were executed on 'Tueſday 
the 15th of December 1761, near 


Strabane in the county of Tyrone. 


M<Naughton walked to the place of 
execution, but being weak of his 
wounds, was ſupported between two 


men. He was dreſſed in a white 


flannel waiſtcoat trimmed with 
black buttons and holes, a diaper 
night-cap tied with a black ribbon, 
white ſtockings, mourning buckles, 
and a crape tied on his arm. He 
deſired the executioner to be ſpeedy, 


and the fellow pointing to the lad 


der, he mounted with preat ſpirit 1 
The moment he was tied up, 1 ;; 
jumped from it with ſuch vehe ! h 
mence, as ſnapped the rope, and h ne 
fell to the ground, but without ei 
locating his neck, or doing him ur 
much injury. When they had ni ;); 
him on his legs again, he ſoon a 
covered his ſenſes; and the exe d 
tioner borrowing the rope fra 20 
Dunlap, and fixing it row vit 
M Naughton's neck, he went Y i: 
the ladder a ſecond time, and tyigi to, 
the rope himſelf to the gallows, M n 
jumped from it again with the an b 
force, and appeared dead in a minue ty: 
Thus died the once univerſally be. 
admired M*Naughton, in the 38M :r 
year of his age! deſerted by al thi 
who knew him, in poverty and g er 
nominy ! DE 1 bf 
M*eNaughton not liking, he fad, MN u 
either the principles or doctrine i 4h 
the clergyman who firſt went pn 
prepare him for death, becauſe il th: 


ſeems, he made things too teribe 1: 
to him, Mr. Burgoyne ſucceeded, mi 
As no carpenter could be found u re: 
make the gallows, the ſheriff ode car 
ed out for a tree proper for e wi 
purpoſe, and the execution mull 1; 
have been performed on it, hv cr: 
not the uncle of the young lad, pe. 
and ſome other gentlemen, mace Wil fe 
the gallows and put it up. TBI u 
ſheriff was even obliged to take! 
party of ſoldiers and force a {mitt 
to take off his bolts ; otherwiſe el 9, 
muſt have been obliged, contra!) 
to law, to execute him with his 
bolts on. The ſpeRators, who {a1 
him drop, when the rope broke, ; 
looked upon it as ſome contrivane 

for his eſcape, which they favoured BW a 
all they could by running 29} Bl r:: 
from the place, and leaving it opel. 


The populace would not — M 


have been ſo well diſpoſed towards 
tim, had they Known of his hor- 
id deſigns of murder; but they 
had been perſuaded that he only 
meant to get poſſeſſion of his wife. 
The foregoing account muſt na- 
turally ſuggeſt ſome reflections on 
the high abſurdity of thoſe tathers, 
who, having handſome marriageable 
daughters, contract friendſhips with 


zoreeable young gentlemen, and in- 


vite them to be intimates, without 
intending they ſhould be huſbands 
to, or wiſhing them to ſucceed with, 
their daughters! Are not the eyes, 
by ſuch means, directed to their na- 
tural pleaſing. objects? And is not 
love moſt likely to be the certain 
and natural conſequence ? When 
they meet alone 1n the garden or the 


ſurd muſt ſuck fathers appear, who, 
when the diſcovery is made, are ſur- 
pied and exaſperated, at what 
ey themſelves have brought about! 
It may be afirmed, that this very 
miſake has been the cauſe of more 
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grove, will not love be their ſubject? 
How much more ridiculous and ab- 


mond rings. 


ot 
ſeveral perſons under the ſpecious 
pretext of turning Roman Catholic. 
From thence he went to Zante, 
where he called himſelf a Swede, 
and contracted ſeveral debts. Go» 
ing afterwards to Smyrna, he gave 
himſelf out in public for a Hano- 
verian ; but he told ſome people in 
pretended confidence that he was a 
Swede, and the natural ſon of a_ 
great prince deceaſed. He took 
the name of Charles Frederick, 


Count de Taube; giving to under- 
ſtand that he had been obliged to 


fly his country for an affair of ſtate. 


He ſtaid two years at Smyrna, living 


on ſome generous perſons, Whom he 
likewiſe defrauded of ſums of mo- 

ney. From thence paſſing to Con- 
ſtantinople, he acted the ſame part 
there for eighteen months. At laſt 
he quitted that place all of a ſudden, 
in the month of September 1761, 
after contracting many debts, and 
carrying away ſome jewels belong- 

ing to different ladies, and ſome dia- 
| He alſo took away a 
ſquare gold ſnuff-box of Enpliſh 


real miſchiefs, than any other that make, for rapee, which he never takes, 

can be named. It were to be and a gold watch made at Paris. 
"ied therefore, that all thoſe, who He ſpeaks Italian tolerably well, 
| have been guilty of ſo great an but French, German, and Engliſh 
ecror, would not only ſincerely re- much better, and a little Swediſh, 
pent of, but publickly own it, as He has been ſuſpeRed to be a Jew, 
" {ich a confeſſion might prove a becauſe he reads and writes a little 
"WH Vaining to others. Hebrew; but he 1s otherwiſe illite- 
n fate, and very ignorant. 
e This man is of the middle fize, 
; dame account of an extraordinary Im- but rather under it; he is out in 
. Poſtor now living. Taken from the right ſhoulder, has a clear com- 
: the foreign papers. 


a PH S perſon has already viſit- 


plexion, large features, black eyes, 
black hair, which he wears in 2 
bag or a queue; he walks faſt, is 


1 A ed ſeveral parts of Europe, about 28 or 3o years of age, and 

N a impoſed upon many people of enriched with every vice. except 4 

5 and tortune. He called him- paſſion for gaming; he plays very 
zeil a Letheran in Italy, and at 


1 


0 lala, where he got money from 
Yeu, IV. 


ill at games of commerce, aud doth 


net play much at games of hazard. 
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_ Gaſlendi, Blondel, 
learned biſhop of Sulturara, and 
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NATURAL 


Of animals living in lid bodies. 


F N Toulon harbour, and the 
road, are found ſolid hard ſtones, 


and perfectly entire, containing, in. 
different cells, ſecluded from all 
communication with the air, ſeveral 
living ſhell-fſh, of an exquiſite taſte, 
called Dachli, i. e. Dates: To 
come at theſe ſiſh the ſtones are 
broken with mauls. Alſo, along 


the coaſt of Ancona, in the Adriatic, 


are ſtones, uſually weighing about 


fifty pounds, and ſometimes even 


more, the outſide rugged, and eaſily 


broken, but the inſide ſo hard, as to 
require a ſtrong arm, and an iron 
maul to break them ; within them, 
and in ſeparate niches, are found 
{mall ſhell-fiſh, quite alive, and very 
palatable, called Solenes, or Cappe 
lunghe : The facts are atteſted by 
Mayol, the 


more particularly by Aldrovandi, a 
phyſician, of Bologna ; the two lat- 
ter ſpeak of it as a common fact, 
which they themſelves ſaw. 

In the volume for 1719, of the 


academy of ſciences at Pais, is the 


following paſſage : | 1 
* In the foot of an elm, of the 


bigneſs of a pretty corpulent man, 


three or four feet above the root, 
and exactly in the center, has been 
found a live toad, middle-fized, but 


lean, and filling up the whole va- 


cant ſpace: no ſooner was a paſ- 
ſage opened by ſplitting the wood 
than it ſcuttled away very haſtily ; a 
more firm. and ſound elm never 


grew; ſo that the toad cannot be 


HISTORY, 


ſuppoſed to have got into it. The 


egg, whence it was formed, mug, 
by ſome very fingular accident, 


| have been lodged in the tree at jt; 


firſt growth. There the creature 
had lived without air, feeding on 


the ſubſtance of the tree, and oroy- 


ing only as the tree grew. This i; 


atteſted by Mr. Hubert, profeſſor 


of philoſophy at Caen.“ 

The volume for the year 1711, 
has a ſimilar obſervation, exprelled 
in theſe words: 

* In 1719 we gave an ac- 
count of a fact, which, though in- 
probable, was well atteſted ; that 
a toad had been found living and 
growing in the ſtem of a middling 
elm, without any way for the crea- 
ture to come out or to have pot in, 
M. Seigne, of Nantes, lays before 
the academy a fact juſt of the very 
ſame nature, except that, inſtead ot 
an elm, it was an oak, and larger 
than the elm. which ſtill heightens 
the wonder. He judges, by the 
time requiſite for the growth of the 
oak, that the toad muſt have ſub- 
ſiſted in it, without air, or any ad. 
ventitious aliment, during eighty or 
a hundred years. M. Seigne ſeems 


to have known nothing of the fa 


in 1719.“ oy : 
With the two foregoing may be 
claſſed a narrative of Ambroſe Pare, 


chief ſurgeon to Henry III. king af 


France, who, being a very ſenſible 
writer, relates the following fact, 0 
which he was an eye-witnels : 
“Being, ſays he, at my feat net 
the village of Meudon, and ove 
looking a quarry-man, whom ! 5 
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et to break ſome very large and 
bird ſtones, in the middle of one we 
ſound a huge toad, full of life, and 
without any viſible aperture by 
which it could get there. I began 
o wonder how it received birth, 
had grown and lived; but the la- 
bourer told me, it was not the firit 
time he had met with a toad, and 


the like creatures, within huge 


blocks of ſtone, and no viſible open- 
ing or fiſſure.” 5 


Obſervations of living toads, found 
in very hard and entire ſtones, oc- 
cut in ſeveral authors, particularly 


Baptiſt Fulgoſa Doge of Geroa, 
the famous phyficians Agricola 
and Horſtius, and lord Verulam: 
others give very ſpecious accounts 
of ſnakes, frogs, crabs, and lobſters, 
being found alive, incloſed within 
blocks of marble, rocks, and large 
ſoges, VV 
Without attempting to explain 
facts ſo very abſtruſe and ſurpriſing, 
yet at the ſame time, ſo well authen- 
ticated, I ſhall only indicate the 
inferences ariſing from them. 

1, That the teſtaceous and cruſtace- 
ous fiſh, the toads, ſnakes, frogs, or 
at the leaſt the eggs, whence theſe 
different kinds of animals proceed- 
ed, were lodged in the trees at their 
rſt growth, or in the ſoft mud, of 
wiich the ſtones were afterwards 
formed, | | 

2, That theſe animals thus en- 
doſed within trees or ſtones, or at 
leaſt which came from eggs hatched 
in them, have ſubſiſted there ever 
lnce, that is 50, 100, 150 years, or 
perhaps even more, as leſs could 
not be required for the growth of 
lie trees, or the formation of the 
lones where they were found. 

3. That conſequently they had 
ved there much longer than ani- 


mals of the ſame ſpecies when. 
at liberty. 


4. Vet, during all the time, their 
ſole aliment has been the ſap of the 
tree, or any moiſture or liquor pene- 


trating through the thickneſs of the 


ſtones. DIR 

5. That they lived there without 
any other air than what was contain- 
ed within their ſcanty cells, which, 
even with regard to the ſhell-fiſn, 
theſe having a kind of reſpiration, 
deſerves ſome enquiry .; but borders 


ON incredibility, with reſpect to 


frogs, toads, and ſnakes, whoſe ſen- 


fible reſpiration ſeems to require 
much more air. 


6. That to this excluſion of all 
external air, the animals, thus en- 


cloſed, might perhaps owe their 


longevity ; at leaſt this agrees with 
the idea of the celebrated Bacon, 


who, in his Hiftoria vitæ ct mortis, 


canon 18, lays down the following 
rule as confirmed by experience. 


Aer excluſus confert ad longawitatem, 


fe aliis incommodis caveas.. 5 
7. Laſtly, That inſtinct taugh 
theſe animals to provide themſeles 
beforehand with niches proportion- 
ed to their utmoſt growth; or at 
leaſt, as they grew, they had the ſa- 
gacity to enlarge their niches, either 
by repelling, or gradually abrading 
the ſides which formed them. 
Theſe conſequences, I am aware, 
may appear incredible, and I own 
not without ſome reaſon ; but, 1n- 
credible as they may ſem, they 
muſt be admitted, if we admit 
the facts, whence they are deduced, 


be true; and after ſuch vouchers 


and atteſtations, they are ſcarce to 
be queſtioned, 
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Some account of the Mus Alpinus, 
Baubax, or Marmotte. 


% 


z celebrated cardinal Po- 


lignac, in his poem, entitled 
Anti Lucretius, which was publiſh- 
ed about the year 1747, long after 
his death, has given a very extraor- 


dinary account of an animal, which 
he calls a Poliſh animal, and named 


Baubax. He ſays, that theſe ani- 


mals are of two kinds, ſome black, 


and ſome of a yellowiſh red ; that 
theſe two kinds keep ſeparate, and 
make war upon each other, draw- 
ing upin large bodies, and encamp- 
ing like oppoſite armies ; that they 
engage, and fight deſperately ; and 
that the victors, whether the black 
or the red, take and carry away as 
many priſoners as they can ; and, 
retaining them in captivity, employ 


them in domeſtic drudgery, and 
other {laviſh buſineſs ; fo that all the 


red which are found among the 
black, and all the black that are 
found among the red, are in a ſtate of 
the moſt abject ſervitude. He adds, 


that when the maſter has made his 


hay, and other proviſion, ready 0 
be carried home, he lays the ſlave 
upon his back, and loads him with 
the forage as we do a waggon, and 
then drags him by the tail to his 
ſubterraneous habitation, and con- 
tinues this practice till all the ſtore 
is laid up. | | 
This account cauſed great en- 
uiry to be made after the animal, 
and the hiſtory of it was at laſt fouad 
in a book Which the late Dr. Mead 
had in his library, entitled, Higcria 
naturalis caricſa reeni Poleniæ, mag- 
ui ducatits Lithuanie àauncmarumg ue 
prowvinciarum Iu iracfatas xx ici. 
Fandonnier 1721. Written by one 

Gabriel P.zaczinſs', a jeſuit. 
Doctor Parſons, at the requeſt of 

4 | | 
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the ingenious Peter Collinſon, ef 


examined this hiſtory, and foung 


that Rzaczinſki had claſſed this 
animal among ſubterranean crea. 
tures, and given much the ſame 
account of him as the cardinal ha; 
given, only that, inſtead of mentior. 


ing the two kinds fighting, and 


making ſlaves of the priſoners taken 
in battle, he mentions only, that 
each kind makes ſlaves of ſuch of 
the other kind as they diſcover near 
their dwellings and magazines, as if 
they ſuppoſed them to be ſpies, It 
appeared alfo, that the animal called 
by Polignac and Rzaczinſki, Bau- 


bax, is the ſame which Ray calls 


the Mus Alpinus, and Marmota: 


the Marmotte of the Alps, which 


has been often carried about here in 
a box, and ſhewn by the $a- 
voyards. „ CE, 
Mr. Collinſon then determined 
to write to his friend Mr. Klein, fe- 
cretary to the city of Dantzick, with 


a view Either to get this account, ſo 
extraordinary, confirmed or refuted; 


and Dr, Mead, knowing his inten- 


tion, requeſted that he would endea- 
vour to procure for him a ſecond 


part of Rzaczinſki's hiſtory, which 
he heard had been publiihed ſome 
time after the firſt. | 

Mr. Klein, in his anſwer to Mr. 
Collinſon, obſerves, that the fame 


accounts of the Baubax, or Mar- 


motte, had been given by Agricola 
and Spon, but that he himſelf a- 
ways conſidered them as fabulous; 
for which, however, he ſeems to 
have no better reaſon than becauſe 
they are wonderiul, and relate that 
of the Baubax which has not bcen 
obſerved in any other brutes, aud 
which ſeems to imply reaſon and 
reflection. But inſtinct, in many 
inſtances, directs brutes to do that 
which man does from realen; and 

| | | 3; 
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it ſeems As abſurd to deny what 
theſe authors affirm of the Baubax, 
merely upon a ſuppoſition that it 


muſt neceſſarily imply reaſon, as to 


deny what is notorious of the ſpider 


and the nautilus, upon a ſuppoſi- 


tion that it muſt neceſſarily imply 


the knowledge of geometry and na- 


vieation. The fact depends, as all 
ſacts do, with reſpect to thoſe who 
can know them only by the teſti- 
mony of others, upon the credit of 
the perſons Who relate it, and the 
manner of the relation, whether 
fom the writer's own knowledge, 
er from mere traditional opinion and 
report. Polignac's works was the 
labour of his life, aſſiſted by the 
opinion of almoſt every man emi- 
gent for parts and knowledge, of 


his time: it is abſurd, therefore, to 


imagine, that he would admit any 


particulars of natural hiſtory, as 


foundations of argument, that were 


not well ſupported by the teſtimony 


of ſuſſcient and credible witneſſes, 
Klein, indeed, objects, that, among 
theſe animals, the labour of pri- 
ſoners cannot be wanted to amaſs 
for the winter, becauſe they con- 
tinue eight months together in a 
dormant ſtate, and have therefore 
to need of proviſions; and becauſe 
it is ridiculous to imagine they 


ſhould drag their living cart by the 


wrong end, againſt the grain and 


direction of the ſkin and hair. As 


to the firſt of theſe objections, it 
kands upon the ſingle teſtimony of 


Klein, againſt that of Rzaczinſki, 


Agricola, and Spon : as to the ſe- 
cond, it is generally agreed, that 
theſe creatures are frequently found 
with their backs bare ; and it is al- 
fo related, by many authors of great 
credit, that beavers uſe each other 
% waggons in this manner, and that 
2s conveniency of drawing by the 


85 
tail more than compenſates for the 
diſadvantages of drawing againſt 
the hair. Beavers are ſaid alſo to 
fight and take priſoners, and to 
condemn their priſoners to this 
drudgery, among others. But 
Klein farther obſerves, that if they 
had need of winter ſtores, they 
might carry them in, more commo- 
diouſly, in their mouths, aſſiſted by 
their fore feet, as they can, like 
monkeys, walk upon two. 


determined, not by argument but 


teſtimony. It would be extremely 


acceptable to the public in general, 
and particularly -to the curious, if 
ſome ef our curious readers would 


communicate what they know or 
Klein's account of the animal is 


have read upon the 


as follows :_ . 


It is called, by Pliny, Mus Alpi- 
nus; in Savoy, Marmotte; in Ger- 
many, Murmelthier; in Poland, 


and other northern nations, Bo- 
back; and in France, Rat des 
Alpes. | 


It is ſomewhat thicker than a 


common rat, is reddiſh while young, 


but of a dark colour when older; 


the hair is ſtiff, the feet ſhort, the 


head contracted, and the noſe as if 


divided, the mouth furniſhed with 
whiſkers, like thoſe of a cat, the 
teeth are like a ſquirrel's, and the 
voice is ſhrill, like that of a young 
whelp. wo . 
When it is wild, it eats graſs, 
roots, herbage, and inſets of va- 


rious kinds; when tame, it ſubſiſts 


on bread and milk, meat and fruits; 
it uſes its fore paws to convey 
its food to its mouth, like the 
ſquirrel, and growls whale it eats or 
drinks, | 


& 3 They 


e 
however, is ſpeculation oppoſed to 
fact; and the queſtion here is to be 
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They play nimbly together like 
mice, running, leaping, and climb- 
ing the trunks of trees, and ſome- 
times walking upright. | 

At the beginning of autumn they 
retire to caverns. under ground, 
which they form in the ſhape of the 


jetter V, where they lie together in 


families upon little beds of ſtraw, 
having cloſely Ropped the avenues 


of their dormitory, and continue 
torpid in a profound ſleep till the 


approach of ſpring, when, being re- 
vived by the warmth of the ſun, they 


again come forth to the buſineſs and 


the pleaſures of life. 

In this animal, the circulation of 
the blood, which has ſcarce any ſe- 
rum, and all the ſecretions, are ex- 
ceediug flow ; the omentum and in- 


teſtines are flat, and they have only 


a ſingle membranous ſtomach, ſo 
that, though they feed upon herbs, 
they do not chew the cud. To- 


words the gut cæcum there are many 
annular valves, ſtretched as it were 


into branches; ſo is the entrance of 
the lien between the two coats, 


which retards the paſſage of the fæ- 


ces, and cauſes them to be collected 
towards the cæcum, there to remain 
during winter. Whether they fleep 
at all between the time of their 
quitting their ſubterraneous retire- 
ment in the ſpring, and that of their 
return to it in autumn, we are not 


told. | 


Mr. Klein, in the concluſion of 


bis letter, afiures Mr, Collinſon that 


this account is genuine; ſays, he may 
communicate it to Dr. Mead, and 


promiſes to procure for him the 2d 


volume of Rzaczinſel's work; which 
J think was afterwards done, and 


believe it is now in the Britiſh 


Muſeum. 
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A particular deſcription of an old 
Elephant brought from Perſia 11 
Naples. By the famous Abbé Noll. 


4 & HIS monſtrous creature wi 
ſent from Perſia, as a preſent 
to the grand ſignior, and by him 
preſented to the king of the Two 


Sicilies, now king of Spain. It ar- 


rived at Naples in October, 1740, 


and died the beginning of the year 


1755. After deſcribing its ſhape 


and ſize, Mr, Nollet ſays, we may 


judge of the hugeneſs of its bulk, 


from its ſkin, which, after being 


taken off, weighed 2384 pounds 
weight “, or 74 4 ſtone, averdupois 
weight. It uſually went to ſleep up- 
on its fide at ſun- ſet, and after ſleep- 
ing three or four hours, it waked to 
feed : after having fed enough, it 
went directiy to fleep again, and ge- 
nerally continued aſleep till ſun- 
riſe +. It eat up every day 220 


pounds of the dry ſtraw of millet, 


23 pounds of new bread, and 28 
ounces of ſugar mixed with as, many 
ounces of butter, which was incloſed 
in two loaves, of two pounds each, 
and which they put whole into its 
mouth: but during the firit 21 days 
of April, inſtead of the dry ſhau, 
they gave it daily 800 or 1000 
pounds of green barley. For {ome 
time after its arrival at Naples, they 
made it drink every day about two 
quarts of brandy, for aſſiſting its di- 
geſtion, and probably to atone for 
the difference between the climate 
of Naples, and that of its native 
country; but, infiead of ihe brand), 
they afterwards ſubſtituted two bo- 
lus's, of the bigneſs of a nutmeg 
each, compoſed of 43 different forts 
of drugs, of ſuch a hot nature, that 

one 


. * ; 2 «7 r 
The pound meant by M. Noliet, is what the French call Poids de mare, 0 


eight ounces. 


t The day and night: at Naples, are not fo unequal as here. 
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ane of theſe bolus's would have kill- 
ed a man of the ſtrongeſt conſtitu- 
tion ; yet this creature could not 
bear to be deprived of them, with- 
out becoming very uneaſy, and lofe- 
ing 1ts __ | RE 
As to this creature's uſual drink, it 
was otherwiſe nothing but common 
water, of which it drank 400 quarts 
per day in winter, and in ſummer it 
went as far as 900, which it drank 
at three different hours, and each 
tine at five, ſix, ten, or a dozen dif- 
ferent draughts, by pumping or 
ſucking up the water with its trunk, 
carrying it to its mouth, and ſwal- 
lowing it at two or three gulps f. 
This elephant appeared to be ſuſ- 
ceptible of every paſſion: it ſhewed 
gratitude and affection to thoſe who 
had the care of it, ſeemed as if it 
hugged them with its trunk, and 
was ſo docile as to obey them with 


readineſs. They obſerved, that it 


had a fondneſs for a ſheep, fell 
pretty often into a fit of melancholy, 
and had an extreme dread of pain, 
which made it take every imagin- 
able precaution againſt being hurt, 
It was of the male kind ; but the 
part which characteriſed its gender, 
was uſually concealed, only when it 
was about to make water, that part 
came out to the length of two feet, 


then turned backwards, and directed 


the courſe of his urine between the 
two hind legs. 
every year he began to rat, or be- 
came proud, when it was more dif- 
ficult than uſual to govern him, and 
' he even neglected his food; but 
what was molt extraordinary, there 
iſued, during that time, a warm li- 
quor from his trunk, and an orifice 
opened at each temple, by the ſide 


of his ear, from whence iſſued a duſt- 
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coloured, coarſe ſort of matter, as 
thick as hog's-greaſe : I have been 
aſſured, ſays Mr. Nollet, that a mat- 
ter of the ſame ſort trickled down 


from another part. After his rut- 


ting was over, all theſe ſymptons 


ceaſed: perhaps they had never ex- 


iſted, had the animal an opportuni— 


ty to ſatisfy himſelf in the natural 
way. 
and diſtempers in his legs, which his 


He was ſubject to cholicks, 


keeper underſtood, and they cured 


them in the ſame way as they do 


in other animals, but with a good 
deal of difficuliy, for he was far from 
being a ſubmiſſive patient, as they 
could not make him take any thing 
he did not incline to. But what 
was very ſingular in an animal of 

ſuch a prodigions ſize and ſtrength, ' 
whatever ſtate of condition he was 


in, he was never heard to utter any 


ſort of ſound or bellowing, only a 
ſort of blowing, yet this he modu- 
lated in fuch a manner, that his 
keepers could from thence judge 
what he thereby meant to ex- 
P | 
This, we mult obſerve, is the 
more remarkable, as ſeveral travel- 
lers ſpeak of the bellowings of ele- 
phants, when they are taken, and 
alſo upon other occations. | 
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Caution again juſſering Lead: ſineli- 


In the ſpring of 


ing-Houſes any where but in remote 
and deſart places. By Dr. Linden. 


N85 long ago, I had the ho- 
nour to accompany a young 
lady of diſtinction, my patient, to 
Briſtol hot-wells. There, in walk- 
ing with {ome company, 1 diſcover- 
ed a large cloud of ſmoke driven by 
a ſouth-weſt wind over our heads. 


G 4 It 


{ As the keeping of an elephant is fo expeniive, we may conclude, tha! 


no old, or {ull-grown one, will ever be brought lere 101 à ſhrew, 
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It arofe ſrom a cupola built on the 


oppoſite bark of the river Avon, 
which, upon enquiry, I found be- 


longed to a lead ſmelting-houſe; a 


puilance univerſally condemned, and 


wuniveriaily neglected. That a ma- 


nufacture to poiſonous ſhould be al- 
Jowed to ſubfiſt in the vicinity of the 


ſecond medicinil tpring in the king- 
dom; is io unaccountable, that, had 
T not teen it, I could ſcarce have 


believed it. 185 
In countries regulated by a po- 


Hee, ſmelting-houſes are bwit on 


barren grounds, near the ſea- ſhore; 
and the owners are obliged to rent 
a confiderab'e track of land; and 
if their neigubours ſuffer in their 
cattle, planting, or herbage, they 
are compelled to pay the damage. 
Even in Wales, I have known in- 


ſtances of ſuch nuifances indicted, 


and removed; and perhaps fome 
effectual notice may be taken of 
this, when the public 1s fully ap- 


prized of its effects. 


The ſmoke that exbales, night 
and day, from furnaces in which 
lead is ſmelted, is richly impregnat- 


ed with a whitiſh ſubſlance, viſible | 


to the eye. This ſubſtance precipi- 
tates itſelf on the roofs of houſes, 
and on vegetables, for almoſt a mile 


round, and is none other than a 


corrohve ſublimate of lead, highly 


deleterious to animal life. It is in- 
deed the worſt poiſon in the mine- 


ral kingdom; I ſay, the worſt, be- 
cauſe we are hitherto unacquainted 
with its antiidete, 

Saturnini deſtroy plants. Cattle 
fed on graſs thus impregnated, are 
ſeized with the bellon, a diſeaſe 
like the dry belly ach which de- 


ſtroys the labobrers employed in 


ſuch manufactures. 
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Theſe Flores 


The nature of the foſſil Aſbeſtey of, 
certainud by the dijcovery of an 
artificial ſubſtance perfecty lits 
ut, lately made in France by Mr. 
Turbeville Needbam. Frem thy 
Philojophical Tranjaions, 


HE Aſbeſtos, or Amianthu 


is an incombuſtible ſubllance, 


diviſible into fibres, of which a kind 
of linen has been made that ſuffers 


no damage by fire. The proprietor 
of a forge in ſome part of France, 
not named, upon taking down his 
furnaces to repair them, found a 
great quantity of this ſubſtance at 
the bottom, which, like the native 


Amianthus, was capable of being 


manufactured either into incom- 


buſtible linen or paper. Upon a fat. 


ther enquiry, he diſcovered that both 


this and the native Aſbeſtos, is no- 
thing more than calcined iron, de- 
prived of the Phlogiſtic, and that 
uniting ehe Phlogiſtic with this, or 
the foſſil Amianthus, he can reſtore 
It any time to its primitive fiate of 
1ron, | 

Does not this, ſays Mr. Need. 


ham, with the diſcovery of Lava, 


pummice ſtones, iron in a perfect 
ſtate, and many other traces of fre 
obſerved in moſt of the mountains, 
particularly in all the great chains, 
and remarkably in all thoſe under 


the equator, which are the highelt 


on the globe, ſeem to indicate, that 
the dry jand, with all its eminer- 
cies, was originally raiſed out of the 
waters by the force of ſubterraneovs 
YE ORE 045 b 
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Pefeription of a White Earth of which 

bread is made. From the German 
ypbemerides. 8 

N the lordſhip of Moſcaw, in 
| the Upper Luſatia, a ſort of 
Waite Earth 1s found, of which the 
poor, urged thereto, no doubt, by 
the calamities of the wars in thoſe 
parts, now make bread. It 1s taken 
out of a hill where they formerly 


worked at ſaltpetre; when the ſun 


has ſomewhat warmed this earth, it 
cracks, and {mall white globules 
proceed from it as meal; it does 
not ferment alone, but only when 
mixed with meal. M. Sarlitz, a, 
Saxon gentleman, was pleaſed to in- 
form us, that he has ſeen perſons 
who, in a great meaſure, lived upon 
it for ſome time; he aſſures us, that 
he procured bread to be made of 
this earth alone, and of different 
mixtures of earth and meal, and that 
he even kept ſame of this bread by 
him upwards of fix years: he further 
ſays, a Spaniard told him, that this 
earth is alſo found near Gironne in 
Catalonia. | 


The practice of burning Sulphur in 
hog ſheads for preſerving wine, ac- 
counted for by à neau and curious 
experiment, 


IF two or three drops of the oil 

of tartar are-poured into half a 
laſs of very fine red wine, the wine 
will loſe its red colour, and become 
Opaque and yellowiſh as turned and 
pricked wine; but if two or three 
drops of the ſpirit of ſulphur, Which 
54 very ſtrong acid, are afterwards 
poured into the glaſs, the fame wine 
will intirely reſume its beautiful 
red colour; whence the reaſon is 


* | . : 
F orty degrees below the freezing poi 
210 degrees of De Lille's. 


eaſily perceived, why ſMphur is 
burnt in hogſheads in order to pre- 


ſerve wine, ſince it is not the inflam- 


mable part of ſulphur that cauſes 
this effect, but its acid ſpirit, that 


enters and permeates the wood of 


the veſſel. 


. 8 
—B - 1 


An account of a very extraordinary 


degree of Artificial Cold produced 


at Peterſbourgh, by Dr. Himſel. 
Extracted from an article in the 
Philojopaical Tranſactions. 


5% N- the 14th of December, | 


1759, the weather was ſo cold 


at Peterſbourgh, that the quick- 
filver in De Lifle's. thermometer, 


fell to 250 degrees. On this day 
an artificial cold was produced 


by the mixture of ſpirit of nitre with 
ſnow, as in Farenheit's experiment, 
and the thermometer being plunged 


in it, the quickſilver ſuns to 470 
degrees. At this point it remained 


fixed in the open air near a quarter 


of an hour, and might have remain- 


ed ſo longer, but aſter that time it 


was carried into a warm recom, 
where it ſoon began to riſe. Upon 
a repetition of this experiment in 


the preſence of ſeveral profeſſors, 
the glaſs was broken as ſoon as the 
the mercury, which fell to 500 deg. 
appeared to be fixed, and it was 
found frozen into a folid malleable 


body, which being hammered, ex- 
tended its ſurſace like other metals, 
but recovered its 1nidity ſoon after, 
being expoſed to the open air, tho? 
the degree of natural cold was 
199. | „ 
This frozen quickſilver took up 


leſs ſpace then when it was fluid. 
and ſunk to the bottom of quick- 


ſilver 


nt in Farenheit's thermometer, is equa! 
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ſilver unfrozen; but all other fluids 
take up more ſpace when they are 
Frozen, than before, and their ice 
ſwims on the ſurface of the fluid 
matter of which it is the congea- 
lation. Eh OP 
Upon other repetitions of the ex- 
periment, when the quickſilver fell 
to 495 degrees, ſome ſpirit of the 
ſea ſalt was poured into the mixture 
of ſpirit of nitre and ſnow, upon 
which the quickſilver fell to 554 
degrees. Some more ſnow being 
ſtill added, and ſome oil of vitriol 
poured upon it, the quickſilver ſud- 
denly ſunk to 1260 degrees. The 
ball was then broken, and the mer- 
cury found frozen to a ſolid body, 


and there is no wonder in that, ſince 


it was frozen to a ſolid body when 
the mercury had fallen to 500. But 


in this experiment, the quickſilver, 


which ſtill remained in the tube, 
was become ſolid, and appeared 
like a thread of ſilver wire, flexible 
every way, and faſtened to the ball; 
the ball they forged into a flat circu- 
lar form like a half crown, but at 


length it began to crack, and ſoon 


after became again fluid. Durin 

this experiment, the natural cold 
was 208. It is remarkable, that in 
an experiment made when the na- 
tural cold was 183 degrees, the 
quickſilver being taken out of a 
mixture in which it had fallen to 
300, ſtill continued to fall 100 de- 
grees more, tho' after a certain 
time it liquified, This phænome- 
non the Ruſſian philoſophers have 
not accounted for; but it will not 
appear ſtrange to thoſe who know 
that intenſe cold is produced merely 
by evaporation, and that whatever is 
once wet, becomes colder as it is 
growing dry. Nothing more there- 
fore is neceſſary to produce the 
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2 poſſible degree of cold, than 
peedy evaporation often repeated 
upon the ſame ſubſtance. The ſpi- 
rit called Ather, is the moſt vcla. 
tile now known, and if the bulb of: 
thermometer be dipped in this ſpi- 
rit, and as ſoon as taken out he 
blowed upon with a pair of belloys 
till it is dry, then dipped again, and 
blowed upon as before, in a quick 
and uninterrupted ſucceſſion, the 


quickſilver will be ſoon frozen, B; 


the Ruſſian experiments, the report 
of travellers of hitherto unſuſpected 
veracity, are proved to be falſe ; for 


they have affirmed, that they found 


the mercury frozen in their thermo- 
meters when the cold was equal to 
200 degrees, but theſe experiments 
concur to prove that it does not be. 
come ſolid till it falls near zoo de- 
grees lower. They affirm alſo, that 
the thermometer becomes uleleſ;, 
as ſoon as the quickſilver is frozen; 
but theſe experiments ſhew, that, 


though ſolid, it will yet deſcend 


with a greater degree of cold, for 
after it had fallen to 554 degrees, 
which is 54 beyond the point at 
which it freezes, it fell to 1200, 
which was 708 degrees lower upon 
producing a more intenſe degree of 
cold, by adding more ſnow to the 
mixture. and pouring oll of vitriol 
upon it. It muſt, however, be ob- 
ſerved, that diſtilled mercury was 
uſed in theſe experiments, and that 
if the quickſilver be adulterated with 
lead, it may, perhaps, ſooner be- 
come ſolid by cold, than if 1t Þ 
pure“. . 

This article has probably un- 
dergone two tranſlations, one from 
the Ruſs into French, and one 
from the French into Engliſh, and 
accordingly it contains ſome obſcu- 


rities and inconſiſtencies, whe 


| | 1 
* May we not therefore thus account for what the travellers juſt ſpoken 


have adyanced, concerning the mercury freezing 


Meters? 


ſo readily in their terme 


hall beg leave to mention, in hopes 
ak ſeeing them cleared up in the 
"ext volume of that curious and 
feſyl work from which this ac- 
count is taken. We are told, that 
he quickfilver having fallen in the 
mermometer to 554 degrees, in 
aking the thermometer from the 


to fall in the open air, to the 5 52d 
degree? but if 552 is not more 
than 554, the quickiilver 1n this 
caſe did not fall, but riſe. We are 


io told that the profeitor, who, 


by adding ſnow and oil of vitriol to 


the mixture, cauſed the mercury to 


fall from 554 to 1260 deg. is not 
ure whether the ball might not 


have received ſome cract, and the 


quickfilver thereby might have had 
liberty to fall the lower ;? but as 
the quickſilver is ſuppoſed to have 
been frozen to a folid body, not 
only in the bulb, but the tube, 


chen it was down at 554, it is not 
eaſy to conceive how a crac# in the 
plaſs couſd cauſe it to deſcend 706 


degrees more. The directions 
which are given to enable other 
philoſophers ta repeat theſe expe- 
periments are not expreſſed fo 
1 J 2 

Cearly as could be wiſhed ; we are 
told it is neceſſary 10 uſe © fuming 
ſeirit of nitre, or of ſuch as is eva- 


Forated till the fumes become red, 


lr common agua forts Will not 

do.“ We are then direted to take 
3 . 89 © * 

this fwning ſpirit of nitre, cooled 


as much as poſſible in liquifying 


Tow, and with it half fill a wine 


aße, throwing in as much ſnow at 
tre ſame time, and ſtirring it till 
* becomes of the conſiſlence of 
Pap; then you have almoſt in an 
hart, the neceſſary degree for the 
congealation of quickſilver.“ 


that 


"the greateſt part of the ex- 


mixture the quickſilver continued 


We are told alſo in one place, 


For the YEAR 1761. 


periments agree in this, that the 
quickſilver becomes ſolid, when it 


falls in the thermometer 500 deg. 


more or leſs;“ i. e.) they agree 
that there 1s a certain degree of 


cold which they do nat at all aſcer- 


tain, that will freeze quickſilver; 
for the words more or le/s leave this 
degree in abſolute uncertainty ; and 
indeed we are told immediately af- 
terwards, that theſe experiments 


do not io ſufficiently agree as to 
deduce any thing certain about it:“ 


It is, however, deduced from the 
ſudden freezing of the quickſilver 
in a glaſs tube with artificial cold, 


that the cold then produced 


ought to exceed zoo degrecs:” But 
we are told in the relation of ano- 
ther experiment, “that the reſult 
of a mixture was an augmentation 
of cold to 390 degrees, and that it 
muſt then happen that the ſurpri- 


ſing degree obtained was neceſſary 


to congeal mercury; from all 
which it follows, that the degree 

of cold neceſſary to congeal mer- 
cury is 500 degrees more or less; that 
it muſt exceed 300 degrees, yet that 
at 300 degrees the ſurpriſing degree 
is obtained ſuſhcient to congeal 
mercury. 


In Account of a curious fh nomenon 
oer ved by Abbe Nellet, in the year 
7235" | 


N the tenth of September, 
1755, about five o'clock in 

the evening, M. PAbbe Nollet be- 
ing on the road to Fontainbleau, 
obſerved, when he was near the ab- 
bey de la Saufſaye that the ſun ap- 
peared very pale through ſome light 
clouds, and that a fog roſe from 
the weſt ſide of the horizon to the 
zenith and beyond it. The wind 
| _ Blew 
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blew very cold from the north, and great violence, but it has been Jof 
ſoon after he perceived a kind of many years. The poor man in 
rainbow of about 120 degrees ex- whoſe land it was, miſſing the pro. 
tent, the convex part of which was fit he uſed to have by ſhewing i 
towards the ſun, and which ſeemed applied his utmoſt endeavour; 0 
to be about the third part of a cir- recover it; but all in vain till May 
cle, of which the zenith would have laſt, when attending to a rumbling 
been the center. This bow had all noiſe under the ground, like wha 
the colours of the iris, the convex the former well made, though in 2 
part being red, and the concave lower ſituation, and about thirty 
blue; it faded by degrees, and in yards nearer to the river, he hap- 
about a quarter of an hour wholly pened to hit upon it again. 
diſappeared. Soon after M. Nollet That you may have ſome notion 
obſerved in ſome white clouds, at what 1t is, I will lay before you 
equal diſtanees to the right and left ſuch an acccunt of it as the curſory 
of the ſun, two ſtreaks, which view I had will permit, 


ſeemed to be ſmall portions of a The well for four or five fe go. 
circle, of which the ſun was the deep 15 fix or ſeven feet wide ; with- 30 
center, and of which the diameter in that is another leſs hole of like cor 
ſeemed to be about forty degrees. depth dug in the clay, in the bot- 1 
Theſe ſtreaks conſiſted only of two tom whereof 1s placed a cylindric 
colours, red and yellow; the part earthen veſſel, of about four or fire 10 
next the ſun was red, and the op- inches diameter at the mouth, har— the 
poſite part yellow: the ſegment ing the bottom taken off, and the os 
that was to the right of the ſun diſ- ſides well fixed in the clay rammed " 
appeared firſt, as that part of the cloſe about it. Within the pot 1s 10 
fy firſt became clear; that on the a brown water thick as puddle, a0 
left continued more than half an continually forced up with a vid- 0 
hour, that part of the ſky continu- lent motion, beyond that of boiling 1 
ing to be covered with white clouds. water, and a rumbling hollor thi 
Theſe phznomena ſeem to confirm noiſe, rifing or falling by tits fire V2 
the opinion of M. Mairan, printed or {ix inches; but there was no ap- VI 
in a memoir of the French academy pearance of any vapour riſing ; ex 


of ſciences in the year 1721, that which perhaps might have been v- 
all parhelia, though very different fible, had not the ſun ſhone 6» 
in appearance, are the ſame phæ- bright 
nomena as the rainbow, and vary Upon putting down a candle atthe 
only by local circumſtances, which end of a flick, at about a quarter of 4 
cauſe them to fade in different por- yard diſtance, it took fire, darting 
tions at different times. and flaſhing in a violent manner, 
To ———- for about half a yard higb, much in 
An Account of a burning well at in the manner of ſpirits in a lamp, 
Braſeley in Shrepſpire 3 being part but with greater agitation. The 
of a letter from the reverend Mr. man ſaid that a tea kettle had been 
Maſoen, Viodwardian profejor at made to boil in about nine minutes 
Cambridge, and F. R. S. dated time, and that he had left it burn. 
June 18, 1746. ing forty-eight hours together with 
A' Broſeley in 1711 was a well out any ſenſible diminution. 
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It was extinguiſhed by putting a 
Wen per it, which muſt be 
kept there a ſmall time; otherwiſe 
would not go out. Upon the 
emoval of the mop there ſucceed- 
ed a ſulphurecus ſmoak, laſting a- 


bout a minute, and yet the water 


yas very cold to the toe... 
The well lies about thirty yards 
om the Severn, which, in that 
dlace, and for ſome miles both a- 
bore and below, runs in a vale full 
100 yards perpendicular below the 
rel of the country on either fide, 


which inclines down to the vale - 


at an angle of twenty or thirty deg. 
om the horizon, but ſomewhat 
| mere or leſs in different places, ac- 
cording as the place is more or leſs 
»»„‚„‚ oo. | 

The country conſiſts of rock, 
tone, earth, and clay; and as 
the river, which is very rapid, 
waſhes away the ſoft and looſe 
parts, the next ſucceſſively {lip in- 
to the channel, ſo as by degrees 
and in time to affect the whole 
lope of the land; and as the infe- 
nor ſtrata yield coal and iron ore, 
tier fermentation may produce this 
vapour, and force it to aſcend with 
molence through the chinks of the 
eath, and give the water the great 
motion it has. This might be ob- 
lrated in one place by the fore- 
mentioned ſubſiding of the ſloping 
bank, and might afterwards find 
vent in another, in like manner as 
lappened at Scarborough a few 
fears ſince. 8 


4 gentleman avrites, June 16, 1701, 
* dos 
V HEN I was there eight 
years ago, the cylinder had 

een taken up, or otherwiſe de- 


myed; the well no longer ap- 
parcd any thing elle but a miry 


/ 
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hole of clay. Other waters had 
been ſuffered to mix with thoſe of 
the burning ſpring, which, though 
they conſiderably diminiſhed the 
effect, did not however wholly de- 
ſtroy it; for, upon the application 
of a piece of lighted paper, a 
ſtream of clear flame ſhot up from 
the well, which very much reſem- 
bled that of a tea-kettle lamp fed 


by ſpirits; but, as we could not 


keep out the other water, the flame 
preſently went out of itſelf, I for- 
get now to what cauſe they told us 
this ſhameful neglect was owing ; 
whether to a conteſt between two 
rival claimants to the property, or 
whether the curioſity of the circum- 
jacent inhabitants, &c. being fully 
gratiſied, it no longer attracted a 
concourſe of viſitants ſufficient to 
reward the attention of the pro- 
prietor.— It were to be wiſhed 
that ſome of the gentlemen in 
that neighbourhood (which I have 
now left many years) would give 
us the preſent ſtate of this wonder- 
ful phænomenon. 


An Account of a dreadful typhon, 
cohich traverſed South-Carolina in 
the month of May of this year, iu 
a letter from Boſton in New-Eng- 
land, dated Fune 1, 1761. 


E have advice from Charles- 

y . town, in South-Carolina, 
that on the 4th of laſt month, at half 
after two P. M. a moſt violent 
whirlv.ind, of that kind commonly 


known by the name of typhore”, 


paſſed down Aſtley river, and fell 
upon the ſhipping in Rebellion 
road with ſuch fury and violence, 
as to threaten the deſtruction of 
the whole flect. This terrible phæ-— 
nomengn was firit ſeen from the 

- tower, 
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town, coming down Wappo ereek, 
reſembling a column of ſmoak and 
vapour, whoſe motion was very ir- 
regular and tumultuous, and came 


with great ſwiftneſs. The quan- 


tity of vapour which compoſed this 


impetuous column, and its prodi- 


gious velocity, gave ſuch a furpri- 


ſing momentum, as to plough Aſh- 


ley river to the bottom, and laid 


the channel bare: this occaſioned 


ſuch a ſudden flux and reflux, as to 
float many boats, pettiaugers, and 


even floops and ſchooners, which 


were before lying dry, at ſome di- 
ſtance from the tide. When it was 
coming down Aſhley river, it made 
a noiſe like conſtant thunder; its 
diameter, at that time, was judged 
to be about 300 fathoms, and its 
height about 35 degrees. It was 


met at White Point by another 


guſt, which came down Cooper's 


river, but was not equal to the 


other ; but upon their meeting to- 


gether, the tumultuous agitation of 
the air was much greater, inſomuch 


that the froth and vapour ſeemed 
to be thrown up to the height of 
40 degrees, while the clouds that 
were driving in all directions to 
this place, ſeemed to be precipita- 
ted, and whirled round at the ſame 
time, with incredible velocity. Juſt 
after this it fell upon the ſhipping 
in the road, and was ſcarce three 
minutes in its paſſage, though the 


diſtance was near two leagues; 


there were forty-five ſail in the 
road, five of which were ſunk out- 
right, and his majeſty's ſhip Dol- 
Phin, with eleven others, loſt their 


_ maſts, &c. The damage done to 


the ſhipping, which is valued at 
20,000 l. ſterling, was done almoſt 
inſtantancouſly, and ſome of thoſe 
that were ſunk, were buried in the 
water ſo ſuddenly, as ſcarce to give 


able, that but four lives were op 


came down Cooper's river, check. 


W. by S. from Charles-town, and 


torn up: great quantities of brat: 


four o'clock the wind was quite 


a dreadful' ſcene had been ſo r- 


the deep, or whether it was done 


time to thoſe that were beloy th 
get upon deck; and it is remyj. 


in them. The ftrong guſt wih 


ed the progreſs of that pillar of d. 
ſtruction from Wappo creek, which, 
had it kept its then direction, mu 
have driven the town of Charles. 
town before it like chaff, Thi: 
tremendous column was firſt fee 
about noon, upward$of fifty mils 


has deſtroyed, in its courſe, fever 
houſes, negro huts, &c. on the 
plantations, and many, both white 
people and neproes, were killed 
and hurt; beſides, many cattle have 
alſo been found dead in the fields. 
In ſeveral parts of its courſe it left 
an avenue of a preat width, from 
which every tree and ſhrub ves 


ches and limbs of trees were fur. 
ouſly driven about, and agitated in 
the body of the column as it palled 
along. The fleet lying in the road 
ready to ſail for Europe, was the 
largeſt) and richeſt that ever clear 
out from Charles-town. About 


fallen, the ſky clear and ſerene, {6 
that it was ſcarce credible that ſuc 


cently exhibited, were not the fnk- 
ing and diſmaſted veſſels ſo man) 
ſhocking and melancholy proofs d 
it. The finking of the five ſhips 
the road was ſo ſudden, that i 
was a doubt whether it was Cone i 
the immenſe weight of this column 
preſſing them inſtantaneouſly into 


by the water being forced ſudden, 
from under them, and thereby let 
ting them fink ſo low, as to be 4 
mediately covered and * 
by the lateral maſs of water. 17 
N | 


— 


akte diſabled ſhips were towed up 
v the town the next day, and cap- 
ain Scott, of the Scarborough, is 
appointed to convoy thoſe that are 
ble to put to ſea, in the room of 


the Dolphin. 


fn Actount of the death of a woman 
tilled by a ſudden and imperceptible 


eruption from the earth. 


Woman of the village of Bon- 
ne-Vallie, near Ventimillia“, 


ino with four of her companions, 
Fon the foreſt of Montenere, each 
being loaded with a bundle of 
ſnall ſticks and leaves, which they 
had been gathering. As ſoon as 
they arrived at a place called Gar- 
gan, this woman, two of her com- 
panions being before, and two be- 
hind her, ſuddenly cried out with 


great vehemence, and immediately 


fell down with her face towards the 
ground. The perſon that was near- 
ell to her obſerved nothing more 
tan uſual, except a little duſt that 
wſe round her, and a ſlight motion 
in ſome little ſtones that lay upon 
the ſpot ; they all ran immediately 
to her affiſlance, but they found her 
quite dead; her cloaths, and even 
ler ſhoes were cut, or rather torn 
vo ſlips, and ſcattered at the di- 
ace of five or fix feet round the 
oc, fo that they were obliged to 


krap her up in a cloth, in order to 


aur her to the village. 
| Upon inſpecting the body, the 
| eyes appeared fixed and livid ; there 
vas 2 wound on the left ſide of the 
WT © fontis, which left the pericra- 


tne G 
i white appearance, 
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which had divided all the tegu- 


aged about 37 years, was return- 


niſhing, notwithſtanding this loſs 


of a ſubterraneous vapour, which 


1 Ventimillia or Ventimiglia, is 2 town of Liguria in Italy, now ſubject to 
© Genoeſe; it is in the neighbourhood of the Alps, culed originally Alb from 


95 
nium bare, and there were alſo 
many ſuperficial ſcratches upon the 
face in ſtrait lines. The region of 
the loins was livid, and a wound 
was diſcovered there which had 
broken the os ſacrum ; at ſome di- 
ſtance there was another wound, 
and both theſe wounds were in 
right lines, and very deep. On 
the left groin there was a wound 


ments, and penetrated into the pe- 
ritonzum ; the epigaſtric and hy- 
pogaltric regions were livid; the 
teguments and muſcles of the right 
ſide of the abdomen were deſtroy- 
ed, and had given way to the in- 
teſtines; the os pubis was laid bare, 
and fractured, and the fleſh was 
ſtripped off quite to the hip, from 
whence the head of the os femoris 

had been broken off, and forced 
out of the ſocket, in which it is 
articulated; the muſctes of the but- 
tock and thigh were almoſt carried 
away, and what 1s yet more aſtc- 


of fleſh, which could not be lefs 
than {ix pounds, there was not the 
leaſt drop of blood to be ſeen upon 
the ſpot where the accident happen- 
ed, nor the leaſt fragment of the 
fieſh that had been torn away. 

It was ſuppoſed that this poor 
woman was killed by the eruption 


iſſued from the ground directly un- 
der her; a conjecture which ſeems 
the more probable, as, in the ſum- 
mit of the mountain Montenere, 
there are two chinks, from whäch 
ſmoke frequently iſſues, and at the 
foot of the mountain there is a ſul- 
phureous ſpring. It may eaſily be 


con- 
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conceived that an exhalation, thrown 
off from the fire that burns under the 
mountain with great force, would 
make its way through the ground, 
and might produce the death of this 


unhappy perſon, with all its extra- 


ordinary appearances. Perhaps the 
eruption of theſe exhalations are 
more frequent than is generally 
imagined, and we have been igno- 
rant of them only becauſe no ſub- 


ject has happened to be preſent, 


upon which their effects could ap- 


. 


This moſt extraordinary relation 
was communicated by M. Morand 
to the royal academy of ſciences in 


Paris, by whom it has been made | 


public. 


An Account of the late Earthquakes 
in Syria, In a letter from Dr. 


Patrick Ruſſel, dated the 71h of 


December, 1759. Frem the Philo- 
. Jophreal Tramſactiong. 


HE ſpring of this year was 
unuſually dry, the ſummer 
temperate, and the autumn, though 
the rains came on towards the end of 


September, might be eſteemed much 


drier than in other years. The 
Aleppo river has been very low all 
the ſummer; and its bed, from the 
firſt to the ſecond mill, is, 1 believe, 
even now, ſtill without water. This 
phænomenon I at firſt thought re- 
markable; but have been informed 
that the ſcarcity of water complain- 
ed of during all the ſummer, was 
occaſioned by driving the river in- 
to ſome rice-grounds lately formed 
towards Antab. 

On the morning of June 10, 
a ſlight ſhock of an earthquake 
was felt here, and as uſual, ſoon 
forgot; having, ſo ſar as we know, 


been felt in no other place, 
degree of ſeverity. . 
October the zoth, about four in 
the morning, we had a pretty ſe- 
vere ſhock (indeed the moſt vio- 
lent I ever felt) which laſted ſome. 
what more thau a minute, but did 
no damage in Aleppo. In about 
ten minutes after this firſt, there 
was a ſecond ſhock ; but the tre 
mulous motion was leſs violent, and 


in any 


did not laſt above 15 feconds. It 
| had rained a little in the preced- 


ing evening; and when the earth- 
quake happened, the weſt wind 
blew freſh, the ſky was cloudy, and 
it lightened. 

This earthquake occaſioned a 
little alarm amongſt the natives, 
and even with the Europeans was 
the topic only for a day. But the 
ſubje& was ſoon revived, by letters 
from Damaſcus, where the ſame 
ſhock was felt by us at Aleppo, 
and ſeveral other ſucceſſive ons, 


had done confiderable damage. 


From this time, we had daily 2c. 
counts of earthquakes from Da. 
maſcus, Tripoly, Seidon, Acri, and 
along the coait of Syria; but ſo 
exaggerated in ſome circumſtances, 
and ſo inaccurate in all, that ve 
only knew in general, that Dama 
cus, Acri, and Seidon, had ſuffered 
injury from the earthquake, thong 
leſs than was at firſt given out. 
Such ſtories circulating among 
the people, rendered them more 
{ſuſceptible of alarm; and an 0 
caſion ſoon offered, where the) 


feared, that the worſt of their ef. 


prehenſions were to be realized. 

This happened the 25th of Ne. 
vember. The morning had been 
ſerene, ſome clouds aroſe alft 
noon, and the evening was Ie 
markably hazy, with little or 10 


Wend. Abet half an hour alter 
| 7 ſeven 


— — 
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eren at night, the earthquake 
tame on: the motion, at firſt, was 
gently tremulous, increaſing by de- 


geees, till the vibrations became 


more diſtindt, and, at the ſame 
time, ſo ſtrong as to ſhake the walls 
of the houſes with conſiderable vio- 
lence; they again became more 
gentle, and thus changed alternate- 
y ſeveral times during the ſhock, 
which laſted in all about two mi- 
nutes. In about eight minutes af- 
ter this was over, a ſlight ſhock, of 
a few ſeconds duration, ſucceeded. 
The thermometer was at 50, and 
the barometer ſtood at 28-9, the 


mercury ſuffering no alteration. 
There was little or no wind in the 


night, the ſky clear, excepting 
ſome heavy clouds, that hung a- 
bout the moon. At a quarter after 
four next morning, we had another 
ſhock, which laſted ſomewhat leſs 
than a minute, and was hardly ſo 
firong as that of the preceding 
night, 'The night of the 26th was 
rainy and cloudy. At nine o'clock 
we had a ſlight ſhock, of a few ſe- 
conds, The motion here appear- 
ed to be very deep, and was rather 
undulatory than tremulous. The 
27in, clondy and rainy. From 
midnight of the 25 th, beſides theſe 
now mentioned, four or five {lighter 
Kocks were felt; but I myſelf was 
lenfible of none, till the morning of 
tle 28th, when we had a ſhort 
pulſatory ſhock. The ſame day, 
at two o'clock, we had a pretty 
imart ſhock, laſting about forty ſe- 
conds, From this time I was ſen- 
ible of no more, though others ei- 


tber felt or imagined ſeveral flight 


vibrations every day. | 
However violent this earthquake 

Was, or rather by the frightened 

people of Aleppo, imagined to be, 


Vor. IV. 


$ The ſpires of che Turkiſh moſques or churches. 


it is certain, that excepting a very 
few old walls, the city bears no 


freſh marks of ruin; none of the 


oldeſt minorets & have ſuffered. Its 
effects at Antioch were more for- 


midable; many houſes have been 


thrown down, and ſome few people 
killed. 8 


December 7. The earthquake of 


the evening of the 25th, has prov- 


ed fatal to Damaſcus; one- third of 
the city was thrown down, and of 


the people numbers yet unknown 


periſhed in the ruins. The greater 
part of the ſurviving inhabitants 


fled to the fields, where they ſtill 


continued, being hourly alarmed 
by flighter ſhocks, which deterred 
them from re-entering the city, or 
attempting the relief of ſuch as 
might yet be ſaved, by clearing 


away the rubbiſh. Such was the 
purport of a letter I read this day; 
Which was wrote from Damaſcus 


three days after the earthquake. 
Other accounts we have at this 
place, make the loſs of the .inha- 
bitants amount to 3ooco ; but, in 
circumſtances of ſuch general hor- 
ror and confufon, little accuracy 
can be expected, and the eaſtern 
diſpoſition to exaggeration reigns; 


at preſent, univerſally. 


Tripoly has ſuffered rather more 
than Aleppo; three minorets, and 
two or three houſes, were thrown 
down, while the walls of numbers 
of the houſes were rent. The 
Franks, and many of the natives, 
have deſerted the city, and remain 
in the fields. Fa 

At Seidon, great part of the 
Frank kane was overthrown, and 
ſome of the Europeans narrowly 
eſcaped with their lives, Acri ard 
Latakea have ſuffered little, be- 
ſides rents in ſome of the walls: but 


Saphe⸗ 
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Saphet (eight hours from Acri) was 
totally deſtroyed, together with 
the greater part of the inhabitants. 
Such are the moſt authentic ac- 
counts we have from abroad; how 
much they contribute to calm the 
minds of the people at Aleppo, you 
may eahly imagine. Since the af- 
teraoon of the 28th, ſeveral ſlight 
ſhocks have been every day felt, 
and many more formed by the pow- 
er of imagination: for my own 
part, I have fince that time per- 
ceived none, excepting one the 


evening of the gth, which was 


pretty ſtrong, but laſted not above 
twenty ſeconds. 'The weather, for 
theſe two days, has been gloomy 
and rainy ; a change which people 
are willing to flatter themſelves is 
favourable. It often lightens in the 
night, and thunder is heard at a 
great diſtance, 


Exlract of another letter from Dr. 


Patrick Riel, to Dr. Alexander 
_ Rujel, dated at Aleppo, 29 March, 
| 1760. | f 


N my laſt, of the 7th of Decem- 
ber, I gave you a full account 
of the earthquakes, which have oc- 
caſioned an univerſa] panic all over 
Syria. There were ſeveral other 
ſhocks in December, and a few 
very ſlight ones in January: fince 
which time, all has been quiet. 
Excepting a few old houles, none 
of the buildings in Aleppo were 
actually thrown down; but the 
walls of a confiderable number of 
houſes have been rent. 
We have had the wetteſt winter 
I ever ſaw in this country. The 
Coic has every where overfowed its 
banks, and is juſt now much higher 


than it has been known to riſe for 


many ycars. 


guates and eruptions, which hap. 


fened laft April 1761, in th 


land of Terceira, one of the 4. 
zores. In a letter from Mr. Janes 
Fearns, his majeſty*s conſul there, 
To which are added, Dr. Mitchell); 
conjectures concerning the cauſe of 
earthquakes and wolcanes in ge. 
neral. | 1 
Ince the laſt of November we 

O have felt ſeveral earthquakes, 
and on the 31ſt of March the ſea 
rofe to a great height, and fell again 
ſo low, that the quays were left 
dry; all the lighters and fiſhing. 


boats that were hauled up into Pol. 
to Rico, were carried down into the 


bay, and broke to pieces upon the 
rocks. On the 14th of April, we 
had four ſmall earthquakes; and on 
the 15th, about one in the morn- 


ing, we were all raiſed out of our 


beds by a violent ſhock; from 
which time, the earth was almoſt 
continually trembling, till the even- 
ing of the 17th, when we had two 
other violent ſhocks, attended with 
noiſes like the diſcharging of can- 
non. "Theſe, though they increa- 
ſed our fear, vet they ſeemed to 
have a good effect upon the earth; 
for afterwards tremblings were not 
ſo frequent. The next morning 
news was brovght that there was 2 
great ſmoke feen about 3 leagues 
to the N. W. of this city, which 


was ſoon confirmed by noiſes like 


thunder at a diſtance, which ſeem. 
ed to proceed from the ſame place. 
Several people were ſent to e> amine 
it, but ſo great were the tremblings 
of the earth, and the ſmoke and 
the roſes, that they durſt not 2p” 
proach near enough to give 2 regi- 
lar account, This continued three 
days, in which we were continually 
alarmed wich earthquakes, or the 
ſaid dreadful noiſes. On the 2 


» 
1 
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we had three ſhocks that exceeded 
any we had yet felt, in which the 
noiſes were ſo loud, and the agita- 
tons of the earth ſo violent, that 


every body thought it was opening 


under their feet; and ſoon after ac- 
count was brought, that fire was 
burſt out of the ground, about half 
a league to the eaſtward of the a- 


freſaid ſmoke. This gave us new 


alarms, which were increaſed al- 
moſt every hour, with accounts, 


that rivers of fire had iſſued out 


of the volcanos, and that ſome 
of them direfed their courſe to- 


wards this city. On the 23d I went 
to ſee it, and found, that the ac- 


counts we had heard were not ex- 
zoperated : the firſt ſight of it was 
ſo dreadful, that ſome of our com- 
pany durſt not proceed; but I was 
determined to approach as near as 
poſiible ; and accordingly went for- 
ward, with a clergyman in that 
neighbourhood. When we were as 


near as we could go for the heat, 
ve got upon an eminence, from 


whence we had a proſpect of the 
whole. It is impoſſible for the 
imagination to form ſo horrible a 
ght as preſented itſelf to our views 
from thence. There were three 
large volcanos, at a conſiderable di- 
lance from each other (the month 
of one of them was at leaſt fifty 
yards long) from all parts of which 
proceeded dreadful bellowings like 
thunder, and vaſt quantities of red 
bot ſtones and flakes of fire : and 
al round about was a large burn- 
Ing lake, out of which proceeded 
lkreral rivers, the principal ones 
directing their courſes about N. W. 
the larger ſtones fell generally near 
the place from whence they iflued, 
but the ſmaller ones were thrown 
to an incredible height, and by 


tte wind were forced on one fide, 


which had alread y raiſed three large 


rected their courſe towards the 


two laſt was very ſlow; but the firſt 
had run near two leagues from the 


the iſland, particularly thoſe of Biſ- 


tering their town, which they had 


to have a flower motion: they 
moved along however, for ſeveral 


hills. The clattering of the ſtones 
in the air, the terrible thunderings 
from below the lake, rivers of li- 


quid fire, and the earth continually 
ſhaking under our feet, produced a 
ſcene too dreadful to be deſcribed. 


When we had taken a view of this, 
we joined our company, and went 


to the N. W. fide to ſee the rivers 


of fire: the three large ones were 
near a mile in breadth, and all di- 


town of Biſcouto, As the country 
was almoſt even, the motion of the 


volcano, and was got into a more de- 
clining ground, which made its mo- 
tion ſwifter. It is impoſſible to ex- 
preſs the conſternatidn and diſtreſſes 
of the inhabitants of this part of 


couto: che firſt river was almoſt en- 


already abandoned; and the two 
others that came behind, threaten- 


ed to overwhelm the adjacent coun- 


try ; for they run in a head of at 
leaſt four yards high, and left nv 
ſign of either tree or houſe that 
ſtood in their way. This was the 
the ſtate of things on the 23d. But 
on the 24th, it pleaſed the Al- 


mighty to abate the force of the 


fire, and ſoon after the rivers began 


days, and part of the firſt entered 
the town of Biſcouto, where it 
burnt about one third of the houſes, 
and then directed its courſe into a 
valley on one fide, where it coati- 
nued its motion four or five days, 
and then ſtopped. I ſerd you this 
to ſatisfy you for the preſent; when 
the rivers, &c. are cooled, I ſhall 
go again and examine them tho- 
roughly, and then I ſhall give you 
4 more regular account. 
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We cannot conclude theſe 
accounts of earthquakes and erup- 


tions, without taking notice of 
what the Rev. Mr. John Mitchell, 


of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
has lately publiſhed concerning 
them. His conjeQures are, thar 
the immediate cauſe of earthquakes 


is a ſubterraneous exploſion, and 


that the cauſe of the ſubterraneous 
exploſion is a quantity of water ſud- 
denly breaking in upon a ſubterra- 
neous fire, by which a vapour is 


inſtantly produced, the quantity 


and elaſtie force of which are equal 
to all the phænomena of earth- 
quakes: all his obſervations tend 
to confirm theſe conjectures, which 
ſeem perfectly to coincide with all 
the phænomena of earthquake:; and 
ſuch phznomena are here faithfully 
and carefully collected, related and 
compared. In ſhort, it is the beſt 
tract upon the ſubjeR that has yet 
appeared. OY 
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A deſcription of Tagleborough, a moun- 
tain in Yorifhire, fenced PASTOR. 
With an indicaticn of ſome other 
places remarkable for natural cu- 


' rioſities in the north of England. 
Tun is ſituated in the 


| weſt riding of the county of 
York ; the weſterly and northerly 
part of it lies in the pariſh of Ben- 


tham; the eaſterly in the pariſh of / 


Horton in Pibbledale ; the ſouther- 
ly in the pariſh of Clapham. It is 
likewiſe a part of four manors, The 
manor of Ingleton, to the weſt, be- 
longing to —— Parker, elq; the 
manor of Newby, to the co-heirs 


of the late duke of Montagu; the 


wanor of Clapham, to Joſias Mor- 
ty, eſq; and the manor of Auſt- 
wick, to James Shuttleworth, eſq; 
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It is a mountain, ſingularly ern. 


nent, whether you regard 151 
height, or the immenſe baſe upon 
w! a 1 It is near twerty | 
miles in circumference, and haz! 
Clapham, a church town, to the! 
ſouth; Ingleton to the weſt; Chapel ; 
in the Dale to the north; and Sel. 
de, a ſmall hamlet, to the ealt; 
from each of which places the riſe, : 
in ſome parts, is even and gradual; ] 
in others, rugged and perpendi- 
In this mountain riſe confi. f 
derable ſtreams, which at length f 
fall into the Iriſh ſea. The land 
round the bottom is fine fruitful par : 
flure, interſperſed with many acre;} 
of limeſtone rocks. As you aſcend 
the mountain, the land is more! 
barren, and under the ſurſace is 
peat-moſs, in many places two or 
three yards deep, which the coun-| 
try people cut up, and dry for! 
burning, inſtead of coal. As the 
mountain riſes, it becomes more 
rogged and perpendicular, and is} 
at length fo ſteep that it cannot be 
aſcended without great Ciffculty, 
and in ſome places not at all. In 
many parts there are fine quatries 
of ſlate, which the neighbouring in- 
habitants uſe to cover their houſes; 
there are alſo many looſe ſtones, 
but no limeſtones ; yet, near the 
baſe, no ſtones but lime-ftone are to 
The looſe ftones near 


which it ſtands, 


cular. 


be found. 
the ſummit the people call ge 
one. The foot of the mountain 
abounds with fine ſprings on every 
fide, and on the welt fide there 1s 
a very remarkable ſpring near ths 
ſammir. The top is very level, 
but ſo dry and barren that it affords 
little graſs, the rock being but 
barely covered with earth. It ls 


ſaid to be about a mile in circum” þ 
ference, and ſeveral perſons nos 


living ſay, that they have ſeen races 
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facing Lancaſter and the Iriſh ſea, 
here are ſtill to be ſeen the dimen- 
cons of an houſe, and the remains 
of what the country people call a 
leacon, viz. a Place erected with 
tones, three or four yards high, 
aſcended with ſtone ſtairs ; which 
ſerred in old time, as old people 
tell us, to alarm the country, up- 
on the approach of an enemy, a 
perſon being always kept there up- 
on watch, in the time of war, who 
was to give notice in the night, by 
fre, to other watchmen placed up- 
on other mountains within view, 
of which there are many, particu- 
larly Whernſide, Woefall, Camfell, 


Pennygent, and Pennlehill. There 


are likewiſe diſcoverable a great 
many other mountains in Weſt- 
moreland and Cumberland, beſides 
the town of Lancaſter, from which 
& is diſtant about 20 miles. The 
weſt and north ſides are moſt ſteep 
and rocky; there is one part to 
the ſouth, where you. may aſcend 


on horſeback; but whether the. 


work of nature, or of art, I can- 
not ſay, A part of the ſaid moun- 
tan jutts out to the north-eaſt near 
a mile, but ſomewhat below the 
ſvmmit; this part is called Park- 
fell; another part jutts out in the 
lame manner, near a mile towards 
the eaſt, and is called Simon-fell ; 
there is likewiſe another part to- 
wards the ſouth, called Little-Ingle- 
bordagh; the ſummits of all which 
ae much lower than the top of the 
mountain itſelf. Near the baſe, 
there are holes or chaſms, called 
ſwallows, ſuppoſed to be the re- 
mains of Noah's deluge; they are 
among the lime-ftone rocks, and 
ae open to an incredible depth. 
The ſprings towards the eaſt all 
ne together, and fall into one of 
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won it. Upon that part of the top, 
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theſe ſwallows, or holes. called Al- 


lan Pott; and after paſfing under 


the earth about a mile, thy burſt 


out again, and flow into the river 
Ribble, whoſe head or ſpring is but 
a little further up the valley. 
depth of this ſwallow or hole, could 


never be aſcertained; it is about 


20 poles in circumference, not per- 
fectly circular, but rather oval. In 
wet foggy weather it ſends out a 
ſmoke. or miſt, which may be ſeen 
at a conſiderable Ciftance, Not far 
from this hole, nearly north, is 
another hole, which may be eaſily 


deſcended. In ſome place, the roof 


1s four or five yards high, and its 
width is the ſame ; in other places 


not above a yard; and was it not 


for the run of water, it is not to be 


known how far you might walk, by 
the help of a candle, or other light. 


There is likewiſe another hole or 
chaſm, a little weſt from the other 
two, which cannot be deſcended 
without difficulty: you are no ſoon- 
er entered than you have a ſubter- 
raneous paſſage, ſometimes wide 
and ſpacious, ſometimes ſo narrow 
you are obliged to make uſe of both 
hands, as well as feet, to crawl a 
conſiderable way; and as I was in- 
formed, ſome perſons have gone 


ſeveral hundred yards, and might 


have gone much further, durit they 
have ventured. There are a great 
many more holes, or caverns, well 
worth the notice of a traveller : 
ſome dry, ſome having a continual 
run of water; ſuch as Blackfide- 


Cove, Sir William's Cove, Atkinſon's 
Chamber, &c. all whoſe curiciitics 


are more than I can deſcribe. There 
is likewiſe, partly ſouth eaſt, a {mall 
rivulet, which falls into a place con- 
ſiderably deep, called Long-kin; 
there is likewiſe another ſwallow, 
or hole, called Johnſon's Jacket, 

H. 2 hole, 


The 
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hole, a place reſembling a funnel 
in ſhape, but vaſtly deep; a ſtone 
being thrown into it, makes a rum- 
bling noiſe, and may be heard a 
conſiderable time; there is alſo 
another, called Gaper-gill, into 
which a good many ſprings fall in 
one ſtream, and after a ſubterrane- 
ous paſſage of upwards of a mile, 
break out again, and wind through 


Clapham, then, after a winding 


cCourſe of ſeveral miles, this ſtream 
Joins the river Lon, or Lune; and, 
paſſing by the town of Lancaſter, it 


falls into the Iriſh ſea: there are 


likewiſe, both on the weſt and north 
fides, a great many ſprings, which 


all fall into ſuch cavities, and burſt - 


ing out again, towards the baſe of 
the ſaid mountain, fall likewiſe in- 
to the Iriſh fea, by the town of 
Lancaſter; and what ſeemed very 
remarkable to me, there was not 
one rivulet running from the baſe 
of the mountain that had not a con- 
 Hiderable ſubterraneous paſſage. All 
the ſprings aroſe towards the ſum- 
mit, amongſt the greet fones, and 
ſunk or fell into ſome hole, as ſoon 
as they deſcended to the lime-ſtone 
rocks; where paſſing under ground 
for ſome way, they burſt out again 
towards the baſe. There is like- 
wiſe, to the weſt and north, a great 


many ſwallows or holes, ſome vaſt- 


ly deep and frightful, others more 
ſhallow, all aſtoniſhing, with a long 
range of the moſt beautiful rocks 
that ever adorned a proſpect, riſing 
in a manner perpendicularly up to 
an immenſe height. EE 
In the valley above Horton, near 
the baſe of this mountain, I obſerv- 
ed a large heap or pile of - greez- 
fones ail thrown promiſcuouſly to- 

_ gether, without any appearance of 
building or workmanſhip, which 
yet cannot be reaſonably thought 


to be the work of nature; few 


ſtones are to be found near it, thc? 
it is computed to contain 400 of | 
that country cart load of ſtones, or 
upwards. There is likewiſe anc. 
ther at the baſe north-eaſt, in re. 
ſemblance much the ſame, but 
ſcarce ſo large, and I was informed | 
of ſeveral others up and down the | 


country. Pasron, WM 


R. Rauthmell, in his Anti. 


quitates Bremetonacæ, or the 


Roman Antiquities of Overborough | 


(p. 61.) has, from Dr. Gale, given 
the following very fatisfadory and | 
entertaining account of the deriva. | 
tion of this mountain's name, and 
the uſe of the beacon, the ruins of 
which are now viſible upon its flat 


ſummit. 


** Bremetonacz is a compound of 
three Britith words; Pre, Maenig, | 
Tan; Mons, Saxeus, Ignis: which 
is, to expreſs it in Engliſh, the | 


rocky-hill fire tation; 2. e. the ſta- 


tion at Overborough had a fire up- | 
on a hill. And the word Ingle- | 
borough ſignifies the ſame thing in 
the Saxon tongue, which the word 
Bremetonacz ſignifies in the Britifh. | 
Hence we learn that the garriſon of 
Overborough erected a beacon on 


the rocky hill of Ingleborough; and 


on that ſide of the ſummit which 
looks towards Overborough. In 
confirmation of this, the word Bo- 
rough ſignifies a fortified mount; 
i, e. Ingleborough, from its ver 


name, denotes a fortification ; and | 


ſo it was when it had Roman ſol- 
diers, as centinels detached from g 
the garriſon of Overborough.” In- 
gleborough is about five mules from ; 
Overborough ; but its prodigious 
height would have made it fit tor aÞ 
mnons exploratorius, had the diſtance 
been almoſt double. 3 
_ Thoſe gentlemen, who bare 


leiſure and ſenſe enough to deſire ; 


an 
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in acquaintance with the natural 
zitory of their own country, would 


do well to ſet out from Lancaſter, 


and from thence proceed to Cart- 
mel, Windermeer, Ulverſtone, Fur- 
reſs-abbey, Pile of Foudrey, Mil- 
lum-Caſtle, Ravenglaſs, Whiteha- 
yen, Cockermouth, Boulneſs, and 
Culiſle; they would have frequent 
reaſon to lament the incredible ig- 
norance or careleſſneſs of thoſe who 
have undertaken to give an account 
of the curioſities of Great Britain, 

One of the curioſities they would 
meet with in this tour, is a cavern 
upon a common belonging to alittle 
vilage called Leck, in the N. E. 
part of Lancaſhire. The cavern it- 


{elf is called by the neighbourhood. 
Eaſe-gill-kirk, The entrance in- 


to it has the appearance of a point- 
ed gothic arch, about 20 yards 
high, and proportionably wide. 
Within, it looks like a lofty ſpa- 
cious dome, variegated with fret- 
work, of almoſt every colour. 
There are ſeveral paſſages out of it, 
which lead under the hill; but one 
muſt have lights and clues to ex- 
amine them with ſafety and pleaſure. 


fo the above places, A. B. in a letter 
from Cockermouth, dated O#, 19, 
adds Kefavick in Cumberland, and 
is environs, of which he thus 
Heals. . | 


\ TAture has with ſuch a liberal 
A hand laviſhed her graces on 
this ſweet retirement, that here 


lems to be an aſſemblage of every 
ting that is beautiful, from every 


rural ſcene in the univerſe. Some 
of its fineſt groves have indeed been 
cut down within theſe few years ; 
but in vain ſhould I attempt to de- 
Kite the beauties which remain, 


which cannot be experienced but 
by an actual ſurvey. 

It would be unpardonable not to 
mention the black lead mine at the 


head of the valley of Borrodale, as 


being one of the greateſt curioſities 
in England, or perhaps in Europe. 
Neither ought the ſalt ſpring to be 
paſt by, being very near the edge 


of the road, at the head of the 


lake. I have mentioned this part 


of the country chiefly on account cf 


the proſpects, with which every 
traveller, who has any taſte for the 


wild and romantic, cannot but be 
highly delighted; the vallies of 


Enerdale, Buttermeer, Loweswater 
and Lorton, furniſh us with ſome 
others of the ſame nature ; but not 


perhaps quite ſo beautiful or exten- 9 


ſive. But to the antiquarian I ſhould 
point out ſeveral other as worthy 


of notice, ſach as Eleborough, near 
Maryport, where may be ſeen ſe- 


veral pieces of Roman antiquities: 


and Wigton, near which place ap- 
pear the veſtigia of that famous 
Roman ſtation, which has for many 


years gone by the name of Old 


Carliſle, where have been found a 
great number of very valuable an- 
tiquities, as votive altars, inſcrip- 


tions, &c, | Wes 
When our traveller has viſited 
Carliſte, no doubt but he will have 


a deſire to ſee what remains of the 


Picts wall, in this county. Many 
pieces of antiquity are to be ſeen 
at Netherby, Scaleby-caſtle, Bramp- 
ton, Lanercoſt, and Irthington. 


Corby is remarkable for the plea- | 


ſantneſs of its fituation ; and, op- 


poſite to it on the other fide of the 
Eden, Wetherall, where are ſome. 
rooms dug out of the ſolid rock, in 


a place very difficult of aſczn;, ſup- 


poſed to have been the habitation 
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of ſome hermit; or, perhaps, place 
of ſecurity for the monks * to re- 
tire to in time of danger. Near 
Penrith, a little below the con- 
fluence of the Eimot and Eden, is 
alſo a large grotto dug out of the 
rock, ſaid to have been once a place 
of ſome ſtrength, known by the 
name of Iſis Parliſh, And at Little 
Salkeld, not very far from thence, 
may be ſeen that great curioſity 
called Long Meg and her Daughters, 
not perhaps well accounted for by 
any of our antiquarians. | 
When ſpeaking of proſpetts, I 
ought to have mentioned that vaſtly 
extenſive and much admired one 
from Warnal, which takes in all the 
low country, and bounded on the 
north by Solway Frith, and a fine 
chain of Scottiſh mountains. Not 
far from hence, near Denton's, 
eſquire, is a petrifying ſpring. There 
is alſo another in the eſtate of ſir 
William Dalſton, at Uldale, out of 
which have been taken ſeveral large 
and extremely curious petrifactions 
of moſs, leaves, roots, &c. but it 
does not aprear that this mutation 
would be produced in any ſubſtance 
put there'n, but in a rotation of a 
prodigious number of years. In 
ſome parts of the country are ſome 
mineral waters, much reſorted to at 


the ſeaſon, and ſeveral rich mines of 


Jead, ſome copper, &c. 

Upon the whole, from what I have 
fa:d, it may appear that Cumberland 
is as well worth viſiting, on ſeveral 
accounts, as moſt other Counties in 


England. 


"- LAG SAVE. : 


An accennt of thet part of America, 
bie is the ucareſt to iht land of 
Kamicicita, Exiracted from the 
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Read before the Royal Society, Jan, | 


deſcription of Kamichatha by Pro- 


fer Kraſhenniceff, printed au 


Peterſburg, in tabo volumes, 470, 

in 1759; and tranſlated by Hy, 

Dumareſque, chaplain to the 
Lb factoty at Peterſburg. 


24, 1760, 


HE continent of America, | 
which now is known from | 
52 to 609 of north latitude, extend; | 
from the ſouth-weſt to the north. 
eaſt, every where almoſt at an equi] | 
diſtance from the Kamtchadalian | 
ſhores, viz. about 37 longitude; for | 
the Kam tchadalian ſhore, alſo, from 
the Kurihan Lopatka {the ſhovel] | 
to cape Tchukotſki, in a ſtrait line 
(except where there are bays and | 
capes) lies in the very ſame direc- | 
tion. So that one has ground to in- | 
fer, that thoſe two lands were once | 
Joined, eſpecially in thoſe parts, | 
were lies cape Tchukotfſki : for, be. 
tween that and the coaſt that pro- 
jects, which is found at the eaſt, di- 
rectly over againſt it, the diſtance | 
does not exceed two degrees and 


half. 


Steller, in his Memoirs, brings 


four arguments to prove this: 


1. The ſtate of the ſhores, which, | 


both at Kamtchatka and in Ameit- 
ca, are cragged. | 

2. The many capes, which ad- 
vance into the ſea, from 30 to60 
verites. | 


3. The many iſlands in the ſea, 
which ſeparate Kamtchatka from 


2 
I 


America. 


4. The ſituation of thoſe illands, 
and the inconſiderable breadth of 
that ſea. J 
The ſea, which divides Kamtchat. 
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ka from America, is full of iſlands, 
which lying over againſt the ſouth- 
weſt end of America, extend to- 
wards the ſtreights of Anian, in ſuch 
an uninterrupted ſeries as the Kuri- 
jan iſlands do towards Japan. That 
row of iſlands is found between 51 
and 54 of latitude, and lies direct- 
ly eatt ; and it begins not farther 
than 5 degrees from the Kamtcha- 
dalian ſhore. ER | 
Steller thinks, that Company's- 
land is to be found between the Ku- 
lian and American iſlands (which 
many doubt of), if one ſetting out 
from the ſouth-weſt extremity of 
America advance ſouth-weſt : for, 
in his opinion, Company's-land 
muſt be the baſe of a triangle, which 
it forms with the Kurilian and the 
American iſlands. This ſeems not 
to be deſtitute of foundation, if 
Company's-land be rightly laid down 
on the maps. | | 
The American land is in a much 
better ſtate, with regard to climate, 
than the farthermoſt eaſtern part of 


Afia, though it lies near the ſea, and 


bas every where high mountains, 
ſome of which are covered with per- 
petual ſnows; for that country, 
wien its qualities are compared 
with thoſe of Afia, has by far the 
advantage. The mountains of that 
part of Aſia are every where ruin- 
ous and cleft; from whence they 


have, long fince, loſt their conſiſt- 
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they are decked with thick and very 
fine trees. At the foot of them 


grow herbs proper to dry places, 
and not to marſhy ones; beſides 


that, for the moſt part, thoſe plants 
are of the ſame largeneſs and appear- 


ance, both on the lower grounds 
and on the very tops of the moun- 
tains ; by reaſon that there is every 
where the ſame inward heat and 
moiſture. But in Aſia, there is fo 


great a difference between them, 


that of one kind of plants growing 

there, one would be apt to make 
ſeveral kinds, if one did not obſerve 
a rule, which holds generally with 
regard to thoſe places, viz, that in 
lower grounds herbs grow twice as 
large as on the mountains. 

n America, even the ſea-ſhores, 

at 609 latitude, are woody ; but in 
Kamtchatka, at 5 19 latitude, no 
place ſet with ſmall willows and 
alder-trees, is found nearer than 20 
verites from the ſea : plantations or 
woods of birch-trees are, for the 
moſt part, at the diſtance of 30 
verſtes, and, with regard to pitch- 
trees, on the river Kamtchatka, they 
are at the diſtance of 50 verſtes, or 
more, from its mouth. At 629, 
there is no wood at Kamtchatka, 

In Steller's opinion, from the 
aforementioned latitude of America, 
the land extends as far as 700, and 
farther ; and the chief cauſe of the 
aboveſaid growth of woods in that 


ency, they have loſt their inward 
Warmth; upon which account, they 
have no good metal of any kind; 
no wood nog herbs grow there, ex- 
cept in the valleys, where is ſeen 
(mall bruſh-wood and {iff herbs. 
On the contrary, the mountains of 
America are firm, and covered on 
the ſurface, not with moſs, but with 
fruitful earth or mold; and there- 
tore, from the foot to the very top, 


country, 1s the cover and ſhelter it 
has from the weſt. On the other 
hand, the want of wood on the 
Kamtchadalian ſhores, eſpecially on 
the ſhore of the. Penſhinian ſea, 
doubtleſs, comes from a ſharp north 
wind, to which 1t 15 much expoſed. 
That thoſe parts which lie from the 
Lopatka, farther to the north, are 
more woody and fruitful, is owin 
to cape 'Tchukotſki, and the land 
2 that 
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that bas been obſerved over againſt 
It, by which thoſe parts are ſheltered 
from the ſharp winds. | 
For this reaſon alſo fiſh come up 
the rivers of America earlier, than 
thoſe of Kamtchatka. The 2oth 
of July, there has been obſerved a 
great plenty of fiſh in thoſe rivers 
whilſt at Kamtchatka, it is then 


but the beginning of an abundant 
fiſhery. | 


Of berries they ſaw there an un- 


known kind of raſberries, which 
bore berries of an extraordinary big, 
neſs and taſte. As to the reſt, there 
grow in that country black-berries, 
with ſeveral other kinds of berries, 
called in Ruſs, jimoloſt, golubit/a, 
bruſnitſa, and fhikſha, in as great 
plenty as at Kamtcharka. 

There are creatures enough, good 


for the ſupport of the inhabitants of 
thoſe parts; particularly ſeals, ſea- 


dogs, ſea-beavers, whales *, canis 
carcharias, marmottes [ marmotta 
minor] and red and black foxes, 
which are not ſo wild as in other 
places, poſſibly becauſe they are not 
much hunted. . 
Of known birds, they ſaw there 
magpies, ravens, ſea-mews, ſea- 
ravens, ſwans, wild ducks, jackdaws, 
woodcocks, Greenland pigeons, 
and mitchagathi, otherwiſe call- 
ed northern ' ducks. But, of un- 
known birds, they obſerved more 
than ten ſorts, which it was not dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh from European 
birds, by the livelineſs of their co- 
lours. 5 1 1 
With regard to the inhabitants of 
thoſe parts, they are ſuch a wild peo- 
ple, as the Koriaki and Tchutchi, 
As to their perſons, they are well 


fet, broad and ſtrong ſhouldered, 
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The hair of their head is black, and 


ſtrait, and they wear it looſe. Their 


face is brown, and flat as a plate; 


their noſe is flat, but not very broad; |} 
their eyes are as black as jet ; their | 
lips thick; their beard ſmall; and 


their neck ſhort, e 


They wear ſhirts with ſleeves | 
which reach lower than the knee; 
and they tye them up, with thongs |} 
of leather, below the belly. Their | 
breeches and boots, which are mace | 
of the ſkins of ſeals, and dyed with | 
alder, much reſemble the Kamtcha. | 
dalian. They carry at their pirdles, | 
iron knives with handles, like thoſe | 
Their hats 
are platted of herbs, as with the | 
Kamtchadalians, without a ring 
top, in the my of an umbrella; 
in green and in 
black, with falcon's feathers in the 
fore part, or with ſome herb, comb- | 
ed, as ifit were a plume of feathers, | 
ſuch as the Americans uſe about 
They live upon fiſh, fea 


of the Ruſſian boors. 


they are dye 


Braſil. 
animals, and the ſweet herb, which 
they prepare after the Kamtchatka 
manner. 


bark of poplar, or of the pine-tree, 


dried, which in caſe of neceſſity, is | 
made uſe of as food, not only at 


Kamtchatka, but likewiſe through- 
out all Siberia, and even in Ruſſia 
itſelf, as far as Viatka : alſo lea. 
weeds made up into bundles, which 
in look and in ſtrength, are like 


thongs of raw leather. They are } 
unacquainted with ſpirituous l- 


quors and tobacco; a ſure proof, 
that, hitherto, they have had no 
communication with the Europeans. 

They reckon it an extracrdinar) 


ornament, to bore, in ſeveral 2 
the 


In Ruſs, alul, or mokoia; in bigneſs it is inferior to the whale 3 and it ö 
like it in this, that it caſts no ſpawn, but brings forth young; upon which account, 


fome recken it a ſpecits of whale. 


Beſides this, it has been 
obſerved, that they have allo the 
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the lower parts of the cheeks, near 
the mouth; and in the holes they 
et ſome tones and bones. Some 
wear, at their noſtrils, ſlate pencils, 
about four inches long; ſome wear 
2 bone of that bigneſs, under the 
lower lip; and others a like bone 
on the forehead. | 
The nation, that lives in the 
lands round about cape Tchukot- 
ki, and frequents the Tchatchi, is, 
certainly, of the ſame origin with 
choſe people: for with them alſo it 
is thought an ornament, thus to in- 
lay bones. 


Major Paulutſcoi, 3 after 


2 battle which he once fought Q- 
painſt the 'Tchutchi, found, among 
the dead bodies of the Tehutchi, 


two men of that nation, each of 


whom had two teeth of a ſea-horſe 


under the noſe, ſet in holes made on 
purpoſe : ſor which reaſon, the in- 
habitants of that country call them 
Zubatui [toothed]. As the pri- 
ſoners reported, theſe men did 
not come to the aſſiſtance of the 
Ichutchi, but to ſee how they uſed 
to fight with the Ruſſians. 

From this, it may be inferred, 


that the Tchutchi converſe with 


them, either in the ſame language, 
or, at leaft, in languages of ſo great 
affinity, that they can underſtand 
one another without an interpreter, 
conſequently, their language has no 
imall reſemblance with that of the 
the Koriaki: for the Tchukotchian 
comes from the Koriatſkian lan- 
guage, and differs from it only in 
dialect: nevertheleſs, the Koriat- 


kian interpreters can ſpeak with 


them without any fort of difficulty. 
With regard to what Mr. Steller 
| Writes, that not one of the Ruſſian 


* Oftrojka, a ſmall oftrog,is a place Fenced and fortified with a palliſade, made 
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interpreters could underſtand the 
American language, poſſibly that 
comes from the great difference in 


the dialect, or from a difference of 


pronunciation; which is obſerved, 


not only among the wild inhabit- 
ants of Kamtchatka, but alſo among 


the European nations, in different 
provinces. In Kamtchatka, there 


is hardly any ſmall “ ofrog, whoſe 
ſpeech differs not [ſomewhat] from 


that of another that lies neareſt. As 


for thoſe ſmall o/?rogs, which are at 


ſome hundreds of verſtes from one 

another, they cannot even under- 

ſtand each other, without trouble. 
The following remarkable re- 


ſemblances between the American 
and Kamtchadalian nations, have 


been obſerved : 
1. That the Americans reſemble 
the Kamtchadales in the face. 

2. That they eat the ſweet herb, 
after the ſame manner as the Kamt- 
chadales; a thing which was never 
obſerved any where elle. 

3. That they make uſe of a wood- 
en machine to light fire with. 

4. That, from many tokens, it is 
conjectured, that they uſe axes made 
of ſtones, or of bones; and it is 


not without foundation, Mr. Steller 
thinks, that the Americans had once 


a communication with the people of 
Kamtchatka. | 

6. That their cloaths and chai 
hats do not differ from the Kamt- 
chadalian. 


6. That they dye the Reine wit 


alder. after the Kamtchatka manner. 
Which marks ſhew it to be very 
poſſible, that they came from the 
ſame race. This very thing, he 
rightly judges, may help alſo to 


ſolve that denen. * Whence came 


e the 


of trees, fixed perpendicularly in the ground, and cur ſharp at the top; ſome- 
tines there are beams laid aver each other, Qui, in Ruls, ignites ſharp, 
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* the inhabitants of America ?” 
For though we ſhould ſuppoſe, that 
America and Aſia were never join- 
ed; nevertheleſs, confidering the 
nearneſs of thoſe two parts of the 
world at the north, no one can ſay, 
that it was impraQicable for people 
from Afia to go over to ſettle in 
America ; eſpecially, as there are 
iands enough, and at ſo ſmall a diſ- 
tance, which might facilitate not a 
little ſuch a paſſage in order to 
ſettle. 1 


Their armour for war is a bow 


and arrows. What kind of a bow 
it is, we cannot fay, as it did not 
Rappen to our people to ſce any; 
bat their arrows are much longer 
than the Kamtchadalian, and great- 
ly reſemble the Tunguſian and 


Tartarian arrows. Thoſe, which 


came in the way of our people, were 


dyed black, and planed fo ſmooth, 


that they left no room to doubt 
of the Americans having alſo iron 
tools. . 8 i 
The Americans ſail upon the ſea 
in canoes made of ſkins, in the 
fame manner as the Koriaki and 
the Tchatchi. 
about fourteen feet long, and about 
two feet high. The fore part of 
them is ſharp ; and they are flat- 
| bottomed. Their inward frame 
conſiſts of ſticks, which are linked 
together at both ends, and in the 
middle are preſſed outwards, in a 


Founding or belly, with croſs- ſticks, 
vehich keep the ſides at a proper diſ- 
The ſkins, which they are 


tance. 
covered witb, all around, ſeem to 
be thoſe of ſea-dogs, dyed of a cher- 
ry colour. The place where the 
Americans. fit is round, about two 
arſhines (four feet eight inches) 
from the poop; there is ſewed 
upon it the ſtomach of ſome great 
fiſh, which one may gather and 


Their canoes are 
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looſen as a purſe, with the help of | 
thongs of leather, paſſed through 
ſmall holes, at the edge. An Ame. | 
rican, ſitting in that place, ſtretche; 
his legs, and gathers round him the | 
ſtomach abovementioned, that wa. 8 
ter may not fall into the canoe, | 
With one oar, ſome fathoms long, | 


they row on both fides alternately, 


with ſuch a progreflive force, that 
contrary winds are but a ſmall hin- 
drance to them; and with ſo much | 
ſafety, that they are not afraid to go 
upon the water, even whilſt the ſea 
On the | 
contrary, they look with ſome ter. 
ror upon our larger veſſels, when | 
they are teſſed, and adviſe thoſe, |} 
who ſail in them, to beware, leſt | 
their veſſels ſhould be overſet. This | 
happened to the boat Gabriel, 
which, ſome years ſince, was going | 
to cape Tchukotſki. As to the reſt, | 
their canoes are ſo light, that they } 


riſes in terrible ſurges. 


carry them with one hand. 


When the Americans ſee upon 
their coaſts people whom they do 
not know, they row towards then, 
and then make a long ſpeech: but 
it is not certain, whether this is by | 
way of a ſpell, or charm, or ſome } 
particular ceremony uſed at the re- 
ception of ſtrangers ; for both the | 


one and the other are in uſe among 
the Kurilians. 


trils with ſome herb. 
When they have gucfts, they ap- 
pear friendly; they like to converſe 


with them, and that io an amicable ; 


manner, without taking eff their 


1 
eyes from them. They treat them 


with great ſubmiſſion, and preſent 
them with the fat of whales, and 


with black lead, with which they 


uſed to beſmear their cheeks, as was 
before obſerved ; doubilels from 2 
5 | EOtloh; 


But before they } 
draw near, they paint their cheess | 
with black lead, and fluff their noſ- 
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zotion, that ſuch things are as 
agreeable to others as they are to 
themſelves. | 5 
With regard to the navigation 
about thoſe parts, it is ſafe enough 
in ſpring and in ſummer; but in 
autumn it is ſo dangerous, that 
hardly a day paſſes, but one has 


reaſon to fear being ſhipwrecked 3 


or they (the Ruſſians ſent upon the 
ſea expedition) experienced ſuch a 
violence of winds and ſtorms, that 
even perſons who had ſerved forty 


years at ſea aſſured, with an oath, 
that they never ſaw ſuch in their 


lives. 5 

The marks by which they ob- 
ſerve there that land is near, are par- 
ticularly the following conſiderable 


ones: 1. When there appears a 


great quantity of different kinds of 
the (ſo called) ſea-cabbage, ſwim- 
ing upon the water. 2. When one 


ſees the herb of which, at Kamt- 


chatka, they platt cloaks, mats, and 


bags, for it grows only on the ſea- 


ſhores. 3. When there begin to 
appear at fea, flights of ſea-mews, 
zs well as droves of ſea animals, ſuch 


as ſea-dogs, and the like; for tho? 


ſea· dogs have a hole open at the heart 
which is called foramen ovale, and a 
duct called ductus arterio/us Botalli, 
and, upon that account, may remain 
long under water, and conſequently 


go to ſome diſtance from the ſhore, 


without danger, inaſmuch as they 
can, at a greater depth, find food 
proper for them; nevertheleſs, it 
has been obſerved, that they ſeldom 
go farther than ten German miles 
from the ſhore. | | 

The ſureſt ſign that land is near 
s, when there are ſeen Kamtchat- 
la beavers, which live only upon 
crabs ; and, from the make of their 
heart, cannot be under water above 
two minutes at a time ; conſequent- 
y, they cannot get food at the 
depth of 100 fathoms, or indeed at 


gradually broader. 


a much leſſer depth; upon which 


account they alſo breed always near 
the ſhore. Doe, 

It remains to ſpeak of ſome 
iands neareſt to Kaintchatka, which 


are not found in a ſtrait line with 
the above- mentioned, but north of 


them; cſpecially of Berings iſland, 


which now is fo well known to the 


inhabitants of Kamtchatka, that 


many of them go thither to catclr 


ſea-beavers, and the like ſea ani- 


mals, 35000 
That iſland extends from the S. E. 


to the N. W. between 55 and 60%. 
Its N. E. end, which lies almoſt di- 


rectly over againſt the mouth of 
the river Kamtchatka, is at about 


two degrees diſtance from the eaſtern 


ſhore of Kamtchatka ; and its S. E. 


end is about three degrees from 


cape Kronotſki, This iſland is 165 
verſtes long; but its breadth 1s 
unequal, From the S. E. end to a 
rock, which hangs perpendicularly 
over the ſea, and is at 14 verſtes 


diſtance from that end, the breadth 
of the iſland is from three to four 


verſtes; from that ſteep rock to 
Suiputchei bay, it is five verſtes; 
from Suiputchei bay to Beaver's 
ſteep rock, it 1s ſix verſtes; at 
Whale's ſtream, it is five verſtes; 
but from thence farther on, it grows 
| Its greateſt 
breadth, viz, 23 verſtes, is over 
againit the north cape, which lies 


itz verſtes from the above-men- 


tioned end. | 

In general, it may be faid, that 
the length of that iſland is ſo diſ- 
proportioned to its breadth, that 


our author doubts whether there 


can be, in other parts of the world, 
any iſlands of ſuch a ſhape; at leaſt, 
he never heard or read of any ſuch; 
and he adds, that the iſlands which 
they ſaw about America, and all 
the rows of them lying to the eaſt, 
have the like proportion, This 
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This iſland conſiſts of a ridge of 
rocks, which is divided by many 
vallies, that ſtretch to the north and 
to the ſouth. Its mountains are ſo 
high, that, in clear weather, one 
may ſee them from about half the 
diſtance between the iſland and 
Kamtchatka. The inhabitants of 
Kamtchatka, of old times, thought 


there muſt be ſome land over-againft 
the mouth of the river Kamtchatka, 


by reaſon that the ſky appeared 
there always cloudy, though it were 
never fo clear every where elſe about 
the horizon, _ 

The higheſt mountains of the 
iſland do not meaſure above two 
verſtes in a perpendicular. 


Here follows a deſcription of this 
barren rocky iſland, of which the 
following four pages are not to our 


| preſent purpoſe. Then at page 
136, the account proceeds thus. ] 
The ſouth-weſt fide of the iſland 
is of a quite different nature from 
the other, as to acceſs : for though 
the ſhore there is more rocky and 
craggy, yet there are two places by 
which, in flat-bottomed boats, ſuch 
as are the T/cherbotzui , one may 
not only land on the ſhore, but even 
advance as far as a lake, by the 
ſtreams that low from it. The firſt 
of theſe places is at 50 verſtes, and 
the other at 115, from the ſouth- 
eaſt end of the iſſand. 

Ihghis laſt place is very remarkable 
from the ſea; for the land there 
goes rounding from the north to the 
weſt; and, at the very promontory, 
there runs a ſtream, which 1s the 


largeſt of any in that iſland; and, 


when the water is high, its depth is 
not leſs than ſeven feet. It runs 
from a great lake, which lies a 
verſt and a half from its mouth: 
and becauſe that ſtream grows deep- 
er, the farther it is from the ſea, 


* Large :anoes, or boats, ſomewhat reſenibling ferry-boats, 
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therefore one may conveniently 85 


upon it in boats as far as the lake: 


and upon the lake there is a ſafe 


ſtation; for it is ſurrounded with 


rocky mountains, as with a wall, 


and ſheltered from all winds. The 
Chief mark, by which one may 
know this ſtream from the ſea, is an 
ifland, which is about ſeven verſes 
in circumference, and lies to the 
ſouth at ſeven verſtes diſtance from 


the mouth of the fiream. The | 


ſhore from thence towards the weſt, 
is ſandy and low for five verſes, 
Round the ſhores, there are no 
rocks under water ; which one may 


know from thence, becauſe there 


are no breakers, 


From the higheſt rocks of that 
iſland, one ſees the following lands: | 
at the ſouth, two iſlands, one of | 


which meaſures about ſeven verſtes 
in circumference, as was obſerved 


before; but the other is over- 


againſt the very end of Bering: 


iſland, at the ſouth-weſt : it conſiſts | 
of two high and cleft rocks, of about 
three verſtes in circumference, and | 
is at fourteen verſtes diſtance from | 


Berings iſland, „ 
From the north-eaſt end of Ber- 
ings iſland, in clear weather, one 
may ſee to the north-eaſt, very high 
mountains covered with ſnow, and 


their diſtance may be computed at 
Thoſe moun- | 
tains our author thought, with bet- | 
ter grounds, to be a cape of the 


100 or 140 verites, 


continent of America, than an iſland: 


1. Becauſe thoſe mountains, allow- 


ing for their diſtance, were higher 
than the mountains on the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. 2. Becauſe that, 


at a like diſtance towards the eaſt, 


one obſerves plainly, from the land, 


ſuch like white mountains, from 


the height and extent of which all 
judged that it was the continent. 


| From | 
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From the ſouth-eaſt end of Ber- 
1 iſland, they ſaw to the ſouth- 
fal abo, another iſland, but not very 
dealy: it ſeemed to lie between 
herings iſland and ſome low part of 
vs contin ene. 3 

From the weſt and ſouth-weſt 
(des, it was Obſerved, that even in 
dear weather, there is a perpetual 


fp kigher up than the mouth of 


the river Kamtchatka; and from 
hence, in ſome meaſure, they came 
t know the inconſiderable diſtance 
of the land of Kamtchatka from 
Brings iſland, „ 


brings iſland, there is another 
land, in length from 80 to 100 
jerſtes, which lies parallel to it, 
i 0 from the ſouth-eaſt to the 
rorth-weſt, The ſtreiphts between 
theſe two iſlands, at the north-weſt, 
rezſare 20 verſtes, and at the ſouth- 
eat about 40. The mountains up- 


mountains in Berings 1fland. At 


many rocks at low water mark, and 
perpendicular rocks like pillars. 
With regard to the weather, it 
fers from that at Kamtchatka on- 
lf in this, that it is more ſevere and 
arp: for the iſland has no ſhelter 
rom any quarter; and, beſides that, 
1s narrow, and without woods. 
Moreover, the force pf the winds 
ncreaſes to ſuch a degree, in thoſe 
cep and narrow valleys, that one 
ein ſcarce ſtand upon one's legs. 
In February and April months, 
irre obſerved the ſharpeſt winds, 
wich blew from the ſouth-caſt and 
fam the north-weſt. In the for- 
ner caſe, the weather was clear, but 
berable ; but in the latter caſe, it 


uo clear indeed, but extremely 
: | 


Tl „ (1 | 

The higheſt riſing of the water 
rere! in the beginning of Fe- 
7 month, during north-weſt 


North of the ſo often mentioned 


on it are lower than the ridge of 


both ends of it, there are, in the ſea, 


winds: the other inundation was 
in the middle of May, occaſioned 


by great rains, and by the ſud- 


den thawing of the ſnows. Never- 


theleſs, thoſe floods were moderate, 


in compariſon with thoſe of which 
there ſtill remained undounted 


marks: for there have been carried 


many trees, and whole ſkeletons of 
ſea animals, to the height of thirty 


fathoms or more, above the ſurface 


of the ſea [above the common wa- 


ter mark, or level]: from which our 


author judges, that in the year 
1737, there happened likewiſe in 
this iſland ſuch an inundation as 
that at Kamtchatka. 1 
Earthquakes happen here ſeveral 
times in the year. The moſt vio- 
lent that was obſerved, was in the 


beginning of February, which, du- 


ring a weſterly wind, laſted exactly 


fix minutes; and before it was 


heard a noiſe, and a ſtrong wind, 
under ground, with a hiſſing, which 
went from ſouth to north. „ 
Among mineral things, which are 
found in that iſland, one may reckon 
as the moſt remarkable, the fine wa- 
ters, which, upon account of their 
pureneſs and lightneſs, are very 


wholeſome: and this virtue of them 


was obſerved upon ſick people, 


with advantage and the deſired ſa- 


tisfaction. With regard to the 


plentifulneſs of them, there is not a 
valley but what has a ſtream running 


through it; and the number of 
them all together exceeds ſixty; 
among which there are ſome, which 
are from 8 to 12 fathoms broad; 
and ſome are two, and ſome even 


five fathoms deep, when the water 


is high; but there are few ſuch, 


and the greater part of them is ex- 


tremely ſhallow at the mouth ; be- 
cauſe that they have a very rapid 
courſe, on account of the ſteep ſlopes 
of the vallies, and that near the fea 
they divide into many rivulets. 
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USEFUL P 


On the medicinal Uſes of Hem- 


lock. See our laſt Volume, 
Page 105, 


| Obſervations concerning the di ferent 
kinds of Hemlock growing in Eng- 
land, with rules for knowing and 
gathering that uſed ani -ecommend- 
ed by Dr. Storke of Vienna. By 
William Watſon, M D. F. R. S. 


INXX. Storke, who publiſhed at 


Vienna laſt year a treatiſe de 


Cicuta, has lately informed a cor- 


reſpondent in London, that fince 
the publication of that work he had 
1eceived letters from almoſt every 
part of Europe, confirming his good 


opinion of the virtues of the Cicuta; 


and that he is about to publiſh a ſe- 


_ cond treatiſe upon the ſame ſubject, 
containing ſtill more extraordinary 
relations of cures brought about by 


ad miniſtering that plant. There is 
no doubt therefore but that endea- 
vours will be made here to confirm 
the truth of the doQor's aſſertions; 


more eipecially, as ſome of the diſ. 


eaies, in which Dr. Storke found 
the Cicuia attended with great ſuc- 


ceſs, are ſuch as are of all others 


the moſt ſhocking to human nature, 
and have, by too long experience, 
been fou: d to give way to no other 
means. „ 
Hence it is highly important to 


every one, more particularly to phy- 


ſicians, that the very plant directed 
py Dr. Storke he adminiſtered, and 
no other in the place ct it, either 
through inattention, or want of 
knowledpe as judgment in the 
phyſtcian is Ono real ſervice, unleſs 
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diſtinguiſhed from it, which howeref 


ROJECTS 
his preſcriptions are faithfully pre. 


pared. | 
For theſe reaſons it may not be 


Improper to inform thoſe medicing 


practitioners, Who are rot conver. 
ſant in botany, and who may, ye. 
vertheleſs, be defirous of trying the 
effects of the Cicuta, that at thi 
time of the year ſviz. April] there 
15 another piant, growing in the 
ſame places, and often mixed with it, 
ſo much reſembling it in appearance, 
as not without ſome attention to he 


greatly differs from it in ſeifblel 
qualities. Great care therefore ought 
to be taken that the one of these 
ſhould be ſelected from the other. 

As Dr. Storke has tranſmitted 
hither a ſpecimen of the plant he hai 
employed, no doubt can remain in 
aſcertaining its ſpecies. It is the 
Cicuta vulgaris of the botaniſts, 0 
common hemlock. | | 

The plant ſo much reſembling 
hemlock, is the Cicutaria wilgar! 
of the botaniſts, which, in ſom 
parts of England, is called cw 
eveed, in others evild cicely. It 
greateſt reſemblance to hemlock i 
in the ſpring, before the ſtalks of th 
leaves of the hemlock are interſpen 
ed with purple ſpots, and therefor 
at that ſeaſon more cafily miſtake 
for it: though even then the leave 
of the hemlock ſmell much ſtronge 
are more minutely divided, and d 
a deeper green colour than thoſe 0 
the coab-abecd. Afterwards, indeed 
they are more eaſily Ciſtinguiſhed 
as the cicutaria flowers at the ef 
of April and beginning of May, 4 
the cicuta not till June, — 


aber is paſt: To ſay nothing of 
me flowering ſtalk of the cow- 
weed being furrowed and ſomewhat 
Jowny; and that of Hemlock, 
(nooth, even, and always ſpot- 


very eſſentially in their ſeeds, which 
in the cow-weed are long, ſmooth, 
and black, when ripe; whereas 
thoſe of Hemlock are ſmall, chan- 
nelled, and ſwelling towards their 
middle, TW 

Beſides the 
another plant in appearance very 
like the Hemloch, although widely 
diferins from it in other reſpects; 
and, unleſs I am very preatly mit- 
informed, quantities of this have 


for the Hemlock, This is more like- 
ly to be taken for the Hemlock in 
{ſummer or autumn, as it is an an- 
nual plant, and is produced and 
fowers late in the ſeaſon. The 
plant here meant is the cicuta mi nor 


of Kay. I'his however is eaſily diſ- 
unguiſhed from Hezlock by its be- 
ng of the colour 2nd ſhape of par- 
s its flowering ſtalks having no 
purple or other ſpots, and not hav- 
ing the ſtrong ſmell peculiar to 
Hemlock. | 

Jo the two plants before. men- 
toned may be added a third, which 
very frequently, more eſpecially 
about London, grows along with, 


plant is called by the late excellent 
Mr. Ray, /mall Hemlock Cherwill 
with rough ſeeds ; and is denominat- 
ed by Caſper Bauhin in his Pinax 
Myrrhis ſytweſtris ſeminibus aſperis. 
This, like the cow-weed before- 
mentioned, can only be miſtaken 
for Hemlock jn the ſpring. It 


You, IV. 
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ted. Theſe plants differ likewiſe 


cow-wweed, there is 


been collected and fold in London 


of Parkinſon, or cicutaria tenuifolia 


and is mixed with the Hemlock. This 


may be diſtinguihed then from it, 
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by the leaves of the Myrrhis being 
more finely cut, of a paler green co- 
lour, and though they have ſome- 


What of the Hemlock ſmell, are far 


leſs ſtrong, and have no ſpots. This 
plant flowers in April, and the 
ſeeds are ripe before the Hemlock 
begins to flower ; and theſe ſeeds 
are cylindrical, rough, and terminat- 
ed in an oblong point. 3 
The leaves of Hemlock are moſt 


fit for medicinal purpoſes, as being 


in their greateſt perfection when col- 
lected in dry weather from the mid- 
dle of May to the time that their 
flowering ſtems begin to ſhoot : 
ns by that time the plants will have 
felt the effects of the warm ſun, have 
acquired an highly viroſe ſmell, 
and the ſtems of the leaves are co- 
vered with purple ſpots, an argu- 
ment of the exaltation of their juices. 


And we ſhould be attentive here to 
give them all advantages, as three 
degrees of latitude, and other cir- 


cumſtances of foil and ſituation, 
may occaſion a very ſenſible diffe- 
rence in the qualities of the fame 
plant. An inftance of which oc- 
curs in the plant under confidera- 
tion, and may be one of the cauſes 


why the effects of the Hemlock 


have not been ſuch here, as we are 
aſſured they are at Vienna, viz. Dr, 
Storke ſays, that the root of the 
Hemlock, when cut into flices, 
pours forth a milky juice, which 
I have never ſcen it do here in 
England. | 

There are ſeveral vegetables, 
which, though they thrive here ap- 
parently well, their productions are 
nevertheleſs not the ſame as in 
other parts of the world, where the 
heat is more intenſe, and the ſum- 
mers of longer continuance. It 
would be extremely difficult here, 
nia tho? 
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though the plants thrive very well, 
to produce from the white poppy 
or Cifus Iadanifora, either the opium 


or the laudanum, the known produc- 


tion of theſe vegetables in other 
parts of the world. No art can 


make here the 7ragacantha pour 


forth its gum, the lentiſcus its ma- 
ſtick, or the candle berry myrtle, of 
North America, its ſebaceous con- 
crete. To theſe might be added 
many others too tedious to men- 
= —_ 3 
In ſuch mild winters as the laſt, 
the leaves of Hemlock may be pro- 
cured in any part of them; but they 
are not to be depended upon; as their 
ſpecific ſmell is then comparatively 
weak, their juices poor and watry, 
and they are wholly without ſpots. 


4 remarkable inſtance of the ſucceſs of 
Hemlock in England; in a leiter 
from a gentleman, who received 


the benefit of it. 


OWEVER great at Vienna, 
and elſewhere, the ſucceſs may 
have been from the uſe of Hemlock, 
it has not, as I am informed, been 
equal to the expectations of practi- 
tioners here, I therefore ſend you 
the ſucceſs of its adminiſtration: 
in my own caſe, „„ 
Having for many years been cor- 
pulent, and being obliged to fit 
many hours every day, occaſioned, 
ſeveral years fince, my legs to ſwell, 
and frequently to become very hard 
and painful. At times, for theſe 
four years, this has increaſed, and 
ſeveral ulcers have broke out in 
beth my legs, which, though they 
ſometimes have been healed, they 
left my legs hard and felled, and 
my tendons were fo contracted 
from the calf to the heel, that 1 
could not ſet my {cet flat to the 


2 
— 


down. 
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ground without the greateſt pain.] 
was conſtrained therefore to walk | 
upon my toes, ſupported by flicks, | 
Since Chriſtmas laſt, my complaint | 
grew worſe, my legs ſwelled more. 
the ulcers broke out again, increaf. | 
ed in their number, extent, and 
ſoreneſs ; and, notwithſtanding all | 


the means I could procure, they 
would not heal; inſomuch, that by 


the beginning of May my legs and | 
thighs were very greatly diſtended, | 
extremely hard and painful, of a | 
deep red colour, and numberlef, | 
_ ulcers occupied both my legs from | 
my knees to my ancles. Many of 
theſe were very large anddeey, and | 
ſurrounded by high callous lips, 
and gleeted a thin ſharp humour, 
in ſuch a quantity that it ran into | 
my ſhoes, and upon the floor where 
I ſtood, and wherever it touched 
my fleſh, it brought other ulcers, | 
My feet were likewiſe prodigiouſly | 
ſwelled, and I could ſcarce move 
my ancles, and not in the leaſt my | 
My forrows did not end 
here, for upon lying down in my | 
ved the warmth thereof made my ul- 
eers yet ſorer, and excited ſuch an | 
itching all over my body, that I was I 
conſtrained to leave my bed, and | 
have ſat upright in my chair great 
part of the night, not daring to lie 
The continuance in this | 
poſture made, if poſſible, my condi- } 
tion worſe ; as my legs grew more | 
diſtended, and conſequently my ul- | 
cers increaſed in number, and the 
old ones became more foul, and | 
Not only my | 


toes. 


greatly enlarged. 


legs and thighs, but my arms and | 
head were ſwelled and inflamed. | | 
was hot and dry, and my ſpittle, 
which had for ſome months been 
brackiſh, now became very fait. | 


had been in hopes that the dit. 
charge 
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charge from my legs would have 
grained off the humours and re- 
lered me, but I experienced the 
reverſe ; for the greater my diſ- 
charge was, the more my com- 
ſaints increaſed. 1 | 

In this ſtate I was in the begin- 
ning of May (1761,) and as I had 
taken a great deal of purging phy- 
fc, had tried various applications, 
and had gone through ſuch other 
regitien as had been directed, and 
remained nevertheleſs in this la- 
mentable condition, I deſpaired of 
relief, and my life became almoſt 
inſopportable. | Frey 

Under theſe circumſtances; and 
believing myſelf to be in a great 
degree dropfical, I conſulted Dr. 
Watſon, who, after having weighed 
all the particulars, was of a contrary 
opinion, and directed me to loſe 
twelve ounces of blood, and to take 
a cooling purge ; he alſo preſcribed 
that I ſhould have my legs foment- 
ed every night and morning with a 
decoction of Hemlock for half an 
hour, and that a poultice made of 
the boiled herb, and beat up with 
oatmeal and Jard, ſhould be applied 
warm after each fomenting, from 
uy knees to my aneles, and to be 
changed twice a day. 

I muſt here obſerve, that as other 
plants are much like, and had in 
other inſtances been uſed for, Hem- 
lock, the doctor was ſo obliging as 


to examine the herb I made uſe of, 


not only to ſatisfy himſelf of the 
identity of the herb, but likewiſe of 
its condition. I was alſo directed 
to abſtain for the preſent from ani- 


mal food, and to drink plentifully 


milk and water, and of any other 

Uuting fluid, f 

| The ſecond night after theſe ap- 
Plrcations I ſlept in bed, which I 

hd not done for a great whale ; 


ſiderable time, 
and head changed their deep red co- 
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and though I was frequently waked 
by the itching of my body, as well 
as by the ſmarting of my ulcers, I 
continued all night in bet. 
At the end of a week, during all 


bs 


which time I found myſelf growing 


eaſier, my perſpiration in the night 
was reſtored, which left me a con- 
My thighs, arms, 


lour for one leſs intenſe, and were 
quite reduced to their natural di- 
menſions. My itching was leſs, 
and my kin peeled all over my 
body; my ſpittle was leſs ſalt; my 


legs and feet continued in the ſame 


degree of diſtenſion, but were far 


leſs red and painfal, and their diſ- 


charge was conſiderably decreaſed. 
I could move the toes of one leg, 
but not of the other; the purge 
was repeated at intervals, and the 
fomentation and poultice continued, 
At the end of the ſecond week, the 
ſkin of my thighs, and the upper 
parts of my body, was of its natural 
colour; my itching gone, and my 
ſpittle was natural and taſteleſs. 
The ſwelling of my legs and feet 
was much lefs, and I could move 


the toes of the other foot. I had 


likewiſe a much freer uſe of the 
joints of my ancles than I had had 
for a conſiderable time. The diſ- 
charge from the large ulcers was 
leſs in quantity and well concocted. 
their callous lips were ſoftened, and 
of a good colour, and they gave me 
little or no pain. Befides, theſe 
ulcers filled up apace, and a vaſt 
number of the ſmall ones were en- 
tirety healed. Under theſe happy 
appearances, the fomentation and 
poultice were chearfully continued, 
as they were before directed. 

Not to be too tedious in my re- 
cital, I moſt inform you, that at the 
end of a month, during which time 

1 2 he 
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the diſcharge became leſs and 
leſs, every ulcer in both my legs 
was entirely filled up and healed, 
their callous lips were diſſolved, 
and, from the ſubſiding of their tu- 
mours, my legs were leſs than they 
had been for ſome years. I was di- 
rected, therefore, to diſcontinue the 
fomentation, but as there were yet 
conſiderable indurations in the lower 
parts of my legs, and upon my 
ſhin-bones, the poultice was con- 


tinued. This I wore for a fort- 


night longer, or thereabouts, when 
all my ulcers being firmly cicatrized, 
and the indurations ſoftened, it 
was left of. Though my legs were 


quite well and reduced to their na- 


tural ſize, the ſkin of them, from 
being ſo long diſtended, was ſoft 
and flabby : I was therefore directed 
to wear ſtrait ſtockings, which was 
accordingly complied with. I could 
now ſet my feet flat upon the 
ground, which J had not done for 
four years, could move my ancles 
and toes as well as ever, and I could 


walk with as much eaſe and free- 


dom as ever I could in my life. I 
then was permitted to eat animal 
food, and to live as I was accultom- 
ed to do. However, as I am of a 
corpulent habit, by way of precau- 


tion I was directed to drink occa- 
ſionally ſome ſea-water, which 1 


have hitherto continued. 

It is now three months ſince I 
left off the poultice : my legs con- 
tinue perfectly well, not ſo much as 
a pimple has appeared upon them 
this autumn, and I never was in 
better health in'my life. 

If, during this ſucceſsful treat- 
ment, I had uſed a great variety of 
external and internal medicines, 
though I had been cured, I ſhould 


not have known to which to have 
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attributed theſe ſalutary effects; 3 3 q 
poſſibly every one of them might 4 
in ſome degree, have conſpired 0 t 
thereto but as, throughout the b 
whole, except ſome purges, f 
which I had taken numbers before, © p 
I uſed nothing but the fomentation : p 
and poultice of Hemlock, as beſore. i 
mentioned. I cannot but attribute t 
my cure principally to the vir. | y 
tues of the Hemlock, which I think f. 
in my caſe were very remarkable; 
and, as far as one inſtance will go, 1 tl 
are a ſtrong argument of its excel. t 
lent effects. I pretend not to de- F 
termine how far it has been uſeful WM : 
in other caſes, and under other di- 
rections; and J cannot here ſup- | fr 
preſs my gratitude to Dr. Watſon, 3 v 
for his humanity and kind attention WW t! 
to me during the continuance of 
my illneſs. : 
From my chambers, Yours, Kc. h 
New-Inn, Oct. 16. H. Mirczeli, u 
1 5 tl 
An account of Doctor Storke's ſecond | { 
Eſſay on the medicinal nature if 4 tr 
Hemlock. : 8 
. e: 
HE Dr. in his firſt chapter $ e: 
ſays, ** Various diſputes have } 
ariſen betwixt phyſicians and bo- p 
taniſts, with relation to the Hem- t 
lock, I uſed for making the extract. li 
J gave a deſcription of it from a: 
Morriſon, that was ſufficiently 
clear, | , id 
For which reafon, I ſhall only re- WW 
mark in a few words, that my Hem- 
lock was the cicuta major, vulgarts, | te 
macula fœcens. i 0, 
Linnæus puts it under the name It 
of conium ſeminibus ftriatis. See e: 
ſpecies plantarum, p. 243. N. I. WM * 
Matthiolus deſcribes it p. 27% | 
C. Bauhin, 18. Tabern. 1170. fe 


Cluſius calls it cicutaria, major, 
o aris, hiſt. 2. p. 200. | 

. is beſt et for making 

the extract, before the flowers are 

blown. 2 5 
The root is not uſed for this pur- 

poſe ; but every other part of the 
lant. 

b The expreſſed juice is boiled, of- 

ten ſtirring it, in a glazed earthen 

veſſel, with a ſlow fire, to the con- 

fence of an extract. 
It may be doubted however, whe- 


ther apothecaries are not too ſollici- 
tous about depurating this juice. 
For I would rather have it thick, 


and almoſt a pulpy extract. 


An extract may be prepared, 


from a decoction of the dry herb; 
when it cannot be obtained from 
the freſh,” | . 
But this is far leſs efficacious. 
am extremely ſorry, that ſome 


hundred pounds weight of the ex- 


traſt of Hemlock, prepared from 
the dry herb, unknown to me, were 
ſent from Vienna into other coun- 
tries; as the effect is neither ſo 
great, nor ſo quick, as that of the 
extract prepared from the juice freſh 
expreſſed. _ 


This herb was ſuſpeQed of being 


poiſonous by all apothecaries ; and 
therefore, at firſt, they were not wil- 
ling to prepare ſo great a ſtore of it 
a I defired. | 
And when they ſaw the pills e- 
rery where wanted, they were not 
able to procure the freſh herb.” 
Amongſt a variety of caſes, all 
tending to eſtabliſh the reputation 
of this medicine, (though wherein 
It failed, the doctor has not been fo 


explicit) we ſhall fele& the 19th, 


as very extraordinary. 
* A man of the ape of thirty- 
four, had for ſome years the plands 


of the neck ſchirrous; and fo 
large, that the bigneſs of them on 
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each ſide, exceeded that of a man's 


head. | 


This man made a monſtrous ap- 


 pearance : as he ſeemed to have 


three heads, = | 
All theſe glands being conjoined 
in one maſs, cohered ſtrongly. _ 
There were large tumours, alſo, 
in the arm-pits ; which rendered 
the motion of the arm painful, and 
amor inen. 
In the fore part of the 7horax, a 


ſchirrous maſs extended itſelf from 
the neck, to the edge of the rib. 


There were, moreover, ichorous 
ulcers, which eroded theſe /chir- 
ruſſes. „ 

In other places, where there were 
diviſions in the ſkin, foul cancerous 
Ffunguſſes were produced. 
heſides, innumerable /nufſes, and 
fiſtulas were diſcovered. 8 

A moſt violent cough harraſſed 
the patient: nocturnal ſweats waſt- 
ed away his fleſh, and ſtrength : his 
reſpiration was difficult: his appe- 
tite proſtrate: and his feet, arms, 
face, and whole body, puffed up 
with an edematous ſwelling. {2 

There were, indeed, evident 
ſigns of a true conſumption. 25 
Several phyſicians endeavoured 
to conquer this illneſs, by the moſt 
penetrating remedies, as well vege- 
table as mineral, but their attempts 
were in vain: or, rather, the pa- 
tient grew worſe for them. 7 

J made this man, who was almoſt. 
waſted away; panting for breath; 
and ſwelled all over; becarried to 
my hoſpital. | 

Mr. Hafner, though he had oft- 
ten ſeen many very dangerouſly ill, 
cured by the ſole uſe of Hemlock, 
yet gave up all hopes 1n this caſe, 

I myſelf, to confeſs the truth, 
thought the man was loſt; for a 
conſuming fever, nocturnal ſweate, 
a continual fatiguing cenph, the 

] 3 frengih 
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ſtrength almoſt exhauſted, the ſwel- 
ling of the whole body, a cachexy 
of tne humours, and troubleſome 
' reſpiration, preſaged almoſt certain 
death. 5 
However, I deſired Mr. Haffner 
to apply externally the hemlock fo- 
mentation, and to waſh the /inu/ſes 


and f/tulas ſeveral times a day, with 


a weak infuſion of it ; a little honey 
of roſes being added. 1 

At the ſame time, I preſcribed 
medicines which might promote ex- 


pectoration; and, at the ſame time, 


ineresſe the ſtreng gn 
By the fomentation alone, the 


ulcers were brought to be much 


cleaner; and the tumours were 
ſoftened. 1 EL 
In the ſpace of twelve days, the 
patient had ſomewhat more ſtrength; 
à freer reſpiration, and quieter 
nights. 9 0 ; 
1 therefore adminiſtered the hem- 
lock internally, o.. 
For the common drink, I gave 
the decoction of barley, with a 
fourth part of milk mixed with 
It. | | 
By the uſe of the hemlock, a co- 
pious ſpitting was obtained: and 
in the ſpace of about four days, the 
whole body was leſs ſwelled ; the 
urine was plentifully made; the 
evening fever and nocturnal ſweats, 
were diminiſhed ; the indurations 
of the neck, ulcers, f/?ulas, and 
/nu/jes, were all in a far better ſtate ; 
and the patient could bear to get 
out of bed. 
We were greatly pleaſed with the 
quick effect of this remedy, in ſo 
deſperate a ſubject: and it encourag- 
ed us to proceed chearfully in the 
application, as well of internal as 
external remedies. 
Within the ſpace of a month 
from the time the patient firſt took 
the hemlock, the colour of his face 


of ſight. 4. That it does not take 
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was natural : the appetite was gad, 
the evening fever was gone: the 
ſweats were no longer perceived; 
the ſtrength was nearly as it oupht 


to be: the tumours of the neck 


were much leſs, and ſofter: and 
the pus was very laudable in the 
ulcers. 5 | 
Dr. Collins, together with myſ-if, 
had the care of this patient. Mr. 
Haffner continued diligently his fo- 


mentations and injections in the 


day time; and, at night, applied 
the hemlock plaſter. ey 


In the ſpace of ſix months, the 


tumours of the neck were leſs by al- 


moſt one half; and the patient could 3 
bend his neck every way, without | 


trouble, | 
The reſpiration was free: no 
cough remained ; and the patient 
grew fat, and ſtrong. 

We now gave, daily, a whole 
dram of the extract of hemlock. 

In the beginning of the third 
month, the patient took a dram and 
a half of the extract of hemlock 
every day. | Ns 

We continued this doſe for three 
months : aad, in that time, all the 
tumours were diſperſed ; the whole 
of the ulcers were covered with a 


cicatrix the finuſſes, and f/lulas, | 


coaleſced : and the whole neck re- 


turned to its natural ſtate. The 


man was chearful, fat, and firong ; 
nor did we ever perceive the leaſt 
inconvenience from this doſe. 


A cure was, therefore, performed, ö 
by the help of hemlock, Which no- 


body before could hope from it.“ 


In his 4th chapter, Dr. Stoke ü 


gives ſome corollaries, viz. 1. That 
the hemlock does not diſſolve the 
blood into a putrid liquamen. 2- 
That it does not cauſe conf! umptions. 
3. That it does not cauſe a dimnels 


away the power of generation- 15 
ale 


an err, ode A, M0 


alſo alerts, that it may be ſafely 
iven in ſchirruſſes of the abdomen. 


At the concluſion he inſerts the fol- 


lowing cautions. 

« ] have related many caſes, in 
which hemlock 1s proper: but I 
do not, nevertheleſs, inſiſt, that it 
ſwuld always be confided in alone. 


Other medicines ought, on ſome 


occaſions, to be joined to it. 
It is requiſite, that a phyſician ju- 
diciouſly follow thoſe proper inten- 


tions of cure, which ariſe from the 


particular ſtate of the caſe. 


The ſurgeon ſhould externally 


change, add and take away; as rea- 
ſon, founded on experience, di- 
EE : 
Many miſanderſtood my opinion 
of hemlock, from my firſt eſſay ; as 
they thought, that I had offered a 
remedy, which I believed to be uni- 
verſal, and ſufficient, when given a- 
lone, in all caſes. | N 

But I by no means meant ſo. 

I afirmed only, that the hemlock 
performed ſuch things, which other 


remedies, in high reputation, could 


not. 

It cures cancers, That, convinced 
by a great number of inſtances, I 
was certain of. | h 

But I do not, neverthebeſs, aſ- 
ſert that it will cure every cancer. 


Nor do ] aſſert, that the whole is 


to be reſted only on the ſole uſe of 
hemlock. 6 


If out of a hundred patients, 


whom other phyſicians have diſmiſ- 
ſed, and declared to be incurable, I 


give relief to, or cure one, it ſuffices 


me ; but the number of thoſe, who 
may be cured, is much greater. 
Mercury cures the venereal diſeaſe. 


But is it always found to have good 


effects? Does it always cure? How 
many thouſands are there not, de- 
royed by this diſeaſe ? 
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The Peruvian bark removes inter” 
mitting fevers: and yet is not effi- 
cacious with all Who have that dif” 
eaſe: are there not many to whom 
1t 15 even injurious ? . | 

Muſt ſuch medicines, therefore, 
be held as noxions or uſeleſs ? 

Skilful phyſicians judge the ſame 
of other remedies called ſpecifick. 

- If there be ſome, who from any 
tdiofyncraſia, or from a complication _ 
of ſymptoms, cannot bear the hem- 
lock, let them avoid the uſe of it. 

If the ſymptoms, conjoined with 
the diſeaſe, require any other re-- 
medy, why ſhould not that be ad- 
miniſtered along with the hemlock ? 

Purges are often neceſſary. 

Bleeding is likewiſe very re- 
quiſite. | 

Hemorrahages ſhould not, how- 
ever, be ſtopt by that means, in 
plethorick patients: for to ſuch pa- 
tients, they are of much greater be- 
nefit, than bleeding by venælſec- 
tion. 

But in ſuch as are weak, they 
are quickly, and in the beſt man- 
ner, ſtopt by the aganck of the 
oak. | 

The agarick fhould, neverthe- 
leſs, be only applied to that place 
where the effuſion of blood is made. 

For if it be put over the whole 
ulcer, it is injurious to the wound; 
and often fatal. 

Sometimes, beſides the hemlock, 
antiphlogiſticks, and refrigerants, 
are indicated. . 

This happens often in the gout 
and rheumatiſm. 

Externally, ſometimes emolli- 
ſometimes digeſtives, and 
ſometimes aſtringents, are required. 
Sometimes a paſſage ought to be 
opened to the matter, by means 
of the knife; as J have frequent- 
ly obſerved in the -a wento'n 
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that the carious and corrupted 
parts might be ſeparated from 
the found : and ſometimes a fun- 
gus ſhould be cut of _ | 
The internal and external uſe of 
hemlock prevents, with ſufficient 
effect, any relapſe in ſuch caſes. 


1 


But ſometimes the callous lips of 


civcers, or fungous cancers them- 
ſelves, are waſted away, by the fol- 
lowing remedy only. 8 
Take of the powder of hem- 
lock two drams and a half; 
and of the honey of roſes 
three ounces. | 
This medicament is ſpread upon 
lint ; and applied to the part affect- 
ed, as often as the phyſician, or ſur- 
geon, judges neceſſary. | 


A method of preventing and removing 


 Epileptic Fits; avith ſome obſerva- 


#1975 tending to prove the virtue of 
muſe in preventing the Apoplexy. 


A NY perſon ſubject to the Epi- 
1 lepſy, may himſelf prevent a 
iit of it, it he has any the leaſt pre- 
vious notice of its coming, before he 
be altogether deprived of his ſenſes, 
by the following ſimple experiment. 
Let him have always ready in his 


pocket a piece of metal, as broad 


as he is able to contain between his 
teeth when his jaus are ſtretched to 
tat utmoſt: as ſoon as he feels the 
firft ſymptom of the fit, let him im- 
mediately take this piece of metal, 
and open his teeth as wide as he 
is able, pur the piece of metal be- 
teen them, that fo his jaws may be 
thereby kept at their utmoſt ſtretch 
tor ſome ume: this in about half a 
minute will make him come entire- 
ly to Timer again, aud prevent the 
coming on r ihe fit for chat time. 
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After the fit is come on, the ſame 
experiment will alſo ſerve to remove 
it in a very ſhort time: for if any 
bye-ſtander will take the piece of 
metal before deſcribed, and put it 
between the patient's teeth, and 
thereby force them open till his 
jaws are at the utmoſt ſtretch, the 
fit will immediately go off, and the 
patient very ſoon recover. 

The certainty of this experiment, 
the perſon from whom this account 
is taken ſays, may be depended 
on. The manner (ſays he) in which 


I came to the knowledge of it was 


from the information of a gentle. 
man of undoubted veracity; and as 
what he then told me may ſerve to 
ſhew with what ſucceſs the experi- 
ment had been made by others, [ 

ſhall briefly relate it. | 
He told me, That when he 
was at Amſterdam ſome years ago, 
he happened one evening to be in 
company with ſeveral gentlemen, 
when one of the company happened 
to be ſeized with a fit of the Epilep- 
ſy; the other gentlemen preſent 
could not help being concerned at 
the accident; but an old officer of 
the army, who alſo made one of the 
company, without any concern, de- 
fired them to make themſelves eaſy, 
for he ſhould ſhortly cure him; and 
then taking a piece of metal out 
of his pocket, he went to the perſon 
then lying in the Epilepſy, and put- 
ting the piece of metal between his 
teeth, be forced them open with it, 
whereupon the perſon forthwith re- 
covered. After they were agaim 
ſet down, they began to enquire of 
the officer how he could ſo quickly 
recover the gentleman from the 
Epilepſy ? He told them, that he 
was oiten obliged to go out at 
the heal of a party, when the ene 
my 


ny happened to be but a ſmall di- 
ſance from their camp; and that as 
preral of their men were liable to 
the Epilepſy, if any of them hap- 
pened to be ſeized with it when 
they were thus Out upon a party, 
they were obliged to leave them be- 
bind, where they often fell into the 
enemy's hands before they recover- 
el: That for this reaſon, he had 
been long in ſearch of ſomething 
which mig at inſtantly recover them, 
aud that he had at laſt fallen upon 
this method of forcing open their 
ws with a piece of metal, which 
he had often tried fince, and had 
never yet known it to fail,” 
As it is undoubtedly the forcing 
open of the jaws, and not any vir- 
tue in the metal itſelf, which pro- 
duces this effect, there can be no 
eifference of whatever kind the 
metal is of. A crown piece, I be- 
lere, might do; but if made of 
iron or ſteel for the purpoſe, I 
think it would be more convenient 
if made of a ſquare or oblong form, 
of about the thickneſs of a crown, 
and of ſuch a breadth as to be ex- 
adly equal to the wideſt opening of 
tne jaws, It may be proper alſo to 
ovierve, that one of the edges ought 
to be thin, that it may the more 


ealily enter between the teeth, when 


they are to be forced open by ſome 
other perſon ; for the ſame reaſon 
t may be convenient to put a han- 
Gs to it, like the handle of a 
iy, 


[ have reaſon to believe that this 


experiment will not only remove 
the fit of the Epilepſy for that time, 
but alſo until the next time of its 
ordinary periodical return, without 
any apparent difference from what 
would have happened if the fit had 
been allowed to work itſel off. 

I have only to add, that I ſoppoſe 
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there are few liable to the Epilepſy, 
who may not, by means of this ex- 
periment, prevent its coming on in 
the day-time: I think there are 
ſcarce any but who have as long 
warning of its approach, as might 

2 ſuthcient for taking out a piece 


of metal out of their pocket, and 


putting it between their teeth. 
1 | PHILANTHROPOS, 


According to letters received this 
year (1701) by the Dutch ſhips 
from the Indies, ſeveral perſons, and 
ſome of diſtinction, have died laſt 
year at Batavia, of the apoplexy, 
which is thought extraordinary: 


for though that diſtemper is as com- 
mon in Holland as any where, yet 


formerly it was never heard of at 
Batavia; and this circumſtance has 
been urged by very great phyſicians, 
as a ſtrong argument in favour of 
muſk, which was as much in uſe 
at Batavia, as diſregarded in Holland 
and other parts of Europe, ſince the 
the reign of Lewis XIV. whoſe 
queen had an averſion to that. and 
all other perfumes, which circum- 
ſtance gradually drove them out of 


all the courts of Lurope. 


_ — 


An account of a Hydrophobia cured by 
an accidental bleeding by the tem- 
goral artery; communicated by Mr. 
Baldwin, Surgeon, at Farring- 
don, in Berks. Hh an account of 
a remedy, recommended as a moſt 
effetual cure againſt the bite of a 
mad dog; in the tranſactions of the 
Berne Society of Agriculture, Arts, 


and Commerce. 


7 ALKING of canine madneſs, 


the other day, an ingenious 


perſon in compauy related this fact. 


A woman, bit by a mad dog, and 
W110 
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who had the dreadful hydrophobia 
upon her, was doomed, according to 
the old cuſtom, to be ſmothered; 
but at the time her executioners 
appeared, ſhe happened to have 
a ſmall interval of reaſon, and made 
ſuch efforts to eſcape, that ſhe got 


out of their hands to the ſtairs-head; 


when, her foot ſlipping, ſhe fell, 
and cut through the temporal artery, 
which bleeding freely, her friends 
did not attempt to ſtop it, conclud- 
ing it would fave them their painful 
office, as in the end it did; for the 
woman, almoſt exhauſted, gave evi- 


dent figns of a recovery from the 


dreadful diſtemper, and actually 
ſurvived it. N 
The remedy recommended in the 
Berne Tranſactions is no other than 
the herb Anagallis or Pimpernel 
gathered in July, ſuffered to dry, 
and pulverized; it may be given in 
the quantity of half a dram to 


that of a dram, in a ſimple di- 


ſtilled water of the ſame plant, or in 
tea. After which the patient is to 
faſt for two hours. One doſe is ge- 
nerally ſufficient; however, it may 
be repeated in eight or ten hour 
after with ſafety. 


0 


— 


Clarified butter Or tailow, recom- 


mended as ſpecifics againſt the 


bloody flux, and dejiuxions on the eyes 


and breaſt. Ina letier from Aaron 


Hill, eh; to the earl of Cheſter- 

Field, September 29, 1747, on oc- 
cafron of the hawock made by that 
diforder in the armies in Flanders, 


Our Lordſhip will remember 
it [the ſpecifics in queſtion] 
where hinted firſt (if I miſtake not) 
in a piece of Mr. Boyle's. The 


proceſs (ſhould your memory, by 
chance, not recollect it) is no more, 
than to take new-churned batter, 
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without ſalt, and, ſkimming off the 0 


curdy part when melted over | 


clear fire, to give two ſpoonfuls of 
the clarified remainder, twice or b 


thrice within the day. 


And this 


hath never failed to make an almost 


inſtant cure in many (I am ſure at 


J have had 
myſelf the pleaſure to relieve o- 


leaſt a hundred) caſes. 


ciouſly by its effects; and who were 


perſons, for the moſt part, at the 


point of death, and ſolemnly te- 
ſigned to that laſt cure of every 
malady, by their phyſician's fare. } 


well ſentence. 


A long time after Mr. Boyle had | 
publiſhed his experience of this 
noble medicine, from his frequent 
proofs of it in Ireland, where dy. | 
ſenteries were too common acci- | 
dents, there happened, at the ſiege | 
of Londonderry, ſuch a general 
demonſtration of its efficacy, a | 
leaves a ſubſequent negle& of it no 
way to be accounted for, but from | 
the reaſon J have juſt aſſigned it to. 
For when by the fatigues and wants | 
of that brave garriſon, they found | 
themſelves in greater danger, from 
the havock of the terrible diſeaſe, 
than from the efforts of the enemy, 
Wie are informed, by the deſcribets 
of that memorable ſiege, that the 
diſtemper ſtopt at once, upon the 
ſoldiers finding a concealed reſerve | 
of caſks of valloau in a merchant's | 
warehouſe, and dividing it among 
the companies, to melt with, and ; 
lengthen out, their ſhort remainder | 
of bad oatmeal. | | 

An acquaintance of my own, 2 | 
gentleman of the preſcribing fa. 
culty, complained to me ſome yeas | 
ago, of the mortality of this dif: | 
temper, then an epidemic one, M$ 
London. I adviſed him to make | 
trial of the mentioned help: o 
which he firſt objected, that — f 


COR 


8 
r 
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auld not ſee upon what zheory to 
ground a likelihood of ſuch ſucceſs 


in uſing it. For anſwer, I referred 
tim to a known experiment in fer- 
nentation, where, on barely throw- 
ing a little melted greaſe (or a ſmall 
quantity of animal oil) upon the 


urface of a working liquor, when 
in the higheſt foam, the curbed in- 
zine motion finks to flatneſs in an 


infant; nor can it be recovered in- 


oa new head by any art our brew- 
ers or diſtillers are acquainted with. 


The added olegginous particles ob- 
tunding the now checked ſaline 
ones in a manner little differing 
tom the operation of the recom- 
mended proceſs in the human ſto- 
mach, when the vitiated hot fer- 
ment having had beginning, the 


nafive acrid ſalts are ſheathed and 


made inactive by this oppoſite bal- 
ſamic ſoftener; and thence paſſing 
on corrected through the gradual 
cigeſtions, furniſh a fit chyle for 
hunting the too ſtimulative acri— 
nony. And hence ariſes not a 
temporary, not a palliative relief 
but a complete eradication of the 
peccant principle. For when the 
ſalts above deſcribed have loſt their 
points, in the abſorbing ſheather, 
loſe united contraries (commixing 
dy with lixivious particles) com- 
poſe, together, a new, ſoluble and 
aponaccous body, which diſſolving 


readily into the ſerum and lympha- 


ic humours, is prepared to pals, 
dy ſweat, or even perſpire inſenſibly 
rough ftrainers, which (while ſe- 
parate) neither oils, nor ſalts, could 


ave been ſmall enough to have. 


pervaded; and which muſt, there- 
ire (though the blood could have 
deen helped to throw them off upon 
We glands, or joints) have bred 
lach obſtinate concretion and ob- 
Mon there, as bring on gout, 


iſlſuss. 


13 
ſciatica, or rheumatiſm. But (thus) 
unleſs in caſes of veſſels, too much 
lacerated already, the cauſe being 
radically removed, it is no wonder 
the effect is anſwerable. 

J have, therefore, not let flip 


this opportunity, with view to give 


occaſion, from his recollecting it, 
to the moſt likely hand in Europe, 
to make generous uſe of its remem- 
brance. „„ 


I don't know whether I ſhould 


add, (and yet it is too remote from 
the immediate point in view, con- 
ſidering how liable an army is, 
eſpecially, where long entrenched 


in marſhy fituations, to defluxions 


on the eyes, or breaſt) that, in. 
whatever other caſe, of ſalts too 
ſharp and active, none of the trite 
remedies, however tedious all of 


them, and ſome extremely morti— 


fying, will be found of any uſe, 
comparatively with this plain and 
pleaſant one, which need be taken, 
in the laſt named intentions, only 
to half the quantity, perſiſting night 
and morning, for ſome length of 
time, uninterruptedly. 


On che beneftt of iſſues in the gout, Qc. 


Smyrna, March 28, 1761. 

Beg leave to acquaint thoſe, who 
are afflicted with tne gout, that 
they will find great benefit from 
The gouty humours are 
drained of by theſe outlets, and 
the fits are either prevented, or 
much alleviated. It is now almoſt 
ſeven years ſince 1 fiſt experienced 
the good effects of iſſues on my 
gouty patients, and I have found 
them more or leſs beneficial to all; 
ſome continuing to this time en- 
tirely fiee from fits, and ailo enjoy 
a much better ſtate of health than 
” before. 


„% 
before. Others have only a very 
{light fit in the winter, which ſeldom 
continue ſolong as a week; whereas, 
before the opening of iſſues, moſt 
of them were laid up with the gout 
ſome months every year; among 
whom, there were two much 1n- 
commoded with humours of chalky 
matter on ſome of the joints, who 
are now free from that inconveni- 
ency ; theſe humours having ſup- 


. Pvrated and diſcharged their con- 


tents by little and little, ſo that the 
uſe of ſome joints was recovered, 
aſter having been bound up by theſe 


tumours for ſome time. This to 


me ſeems to be a proof that the 
ſupply of humours, which formed 
| theſe tumours, was cut off by the 
_ diſcharge of the iſſues, and conſe- 
quently proves the preventive effi- 


cacy of them, by draining off the 


gouty matter, which would other- 
wiſe be accumulated, after ſome 
time, to a quantity ſufficient to 
cauſe a fit or fits. | 
I have always ordered theſe open- 
ings to be made above the knee, 
immediately above the gartering- 
Place, which I have found to be a 
more convenient part for iſſues than 
below the knee. I am alſo con- 
vinced, from experience, that theſe 
drains in the lower extremi:1e3 are 
particularly beneficial, (by giving a 
direction of the humours down- 


wards) in preventing the gout from 


affecting the head, breaſt, and flo- 
mach ; a relief from the apprehen- 


fion of which is generally very con- 


ſolatory to every perſon threatened 
with that diſeaſe in theſe parts; 
even this advantage alone ſeemed 
to me a ſufficient inducement for 
- the uſe of them, and was my firſt 
motive to the trial of them, on one 


of my patients, in imminent dan- 


ger, irom the gont in the kead and 


ther information. 
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breaſt; in which caſe they gare 


ſuch relief as engaged me to order | 
them for thoſe of my patients wh, | 


were the moſt afflicted with th; 
diſeaſe. | | | 


I have generally found that one | 
iſſue is ſufficient to carry off or pre. 
vent the diſeaſe, except the fits are | 
long, frequent and violent; in ſuch M 
caſes I always deſire that two iſſue, | 


may be opened. 


I imagine that every body wil 
eaſily be convinced of the neceſlity : 
of ſuch outlets in gouty bodies; | 
and, I hope, that the benefit of | 
them will be found on trial; their 
uſe is became ſo general here, that 
even the porters, almoſt to a man, 
have iſſues either in their arms or 
legs, and they find much beneft 
from them, for old achs from ſtrains | 
and for rheumatic and ſciatic pains, | 
Though I know of no objection 
which can be made to the opening 
of iſſues for the gout, notwithſtand- | 


ing, I adviſe every perſon to con- 
ſult the phyſician, who is belt ac 


quainted with his conſtitution, be- 
fore he takes this ſtep; perhaps} 
ſome extraordinary circumltance 
may forbid the uſe of them. | 

As I have no other motive ot | 
view, in making this public, but 
that of the relief of thoſe aflided | 
with the gout, I only beg the fa. 
vour of thoſe who try this method 
of cure, that they tranſmit to me 


an account of its effects for my fur 
Letters may be 
directed to Doctor Turnbull, in 
Smyrna, to be left at the Sword- 


blade Coffee-Houſe, London. Poll | 


paid to London. I am Sir, 
your moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 


A. TurNBULL| 


P. S. I intended to have wiole 


more fully on this methed of cart}: 
ing 


J r 


ne off the gouty matter, and alſo 
o have added ſome obſervations on 
hyſic, which I have made 1n the 
ales of my practice, but am obli- 


d to defer the publiſhing theſe 


oblervations for want of proper 
ke.” > 


—_— 


On the virtues of lemon juice and 


e, as difſobvents of the fone. 


By 2. and Dr. Lobb, 


Have, for many years, ſuffered 
a great deal from a ſtone in one 
of my kidneys, for which I tried 


various remedies without ſucceſs ; 
but being now cured, I cannot better 
ſhew my thankfulneſs to God for 


the eaſe I enjoy, than by publiſh- 
ing my caſe, as it may be the hap- 
py means of relieving others who 


are in the ſame melancholy condi- 


tion, | 

[t is, I believe, twelve or four- 
teen years fince I firſt perceived a 
pain, uneaſineſs, and weight in my 
left kidney, which gradually in- 
creaſed till it made my life very 
uncomfortable. As I had known 


Mrs. Stephens's medicines to have 


been very ſucceſsful in many ſuch 
caſes, I applied to her, and took her 
remedies for ſome years, and found 
myſelf much better and eaſier 
for them while I continued them, 
but whenever I left them off for 
any time, J had a conſtant return 
of the ſame complaints. Upon 
this J left them quite off, and 
tried ſeveral other things which 
were recommended to me, and ge- 
nerally found eaſe upon the firſt 


trial of every new medicine, but 


after leaving it off for any little 
ime, my old complaints returned 
again. It is now above a year ago 
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rally ſqueezed the juice of a 
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fince J left off all theſe medicines, 
and took to lemon juice and water, 
with a little ſugar, for my conſtant 
drink. I continued this method 
for near a year with ſome intervals, 
uſing two or three, and ſometimes - 
in hot weather four lemons every 


day. And I found myſelf grow daily 
eaſier, ſo that for many months IL 


have had ſcarce any uneaſineſs in 
my kidney; and about ſix weeks 


ago I had a great forcing to make 


water, when a kind of jelly came 
from me, which, upon examination, 
ſeemed to be the gluten, which 
probably connected together the ſo- 
lid parts of a ſtone. | 

I think it is the general opinion 
of our phyſicians, that a ſtone in 
the human body conſiſts of earthy 
parts, with a little alcaline ſalt and 
air, which are connected together 
by a gluten or glue; and that the 


alcaline medicines, ſuch as ſoap and 


lime, diſſolve this glue, by which 
means the earthy parts ſeparate 
from the reſt, and come away in- 
ſenſibly, but that acid medicines 
diſſolve the earthy, &c. parts of the 
ſtone, and leave the glue untouch- 
ed. And Dr. Lobb in his treatiſe 
on diſſolvents of the ſtone, ſhews us 
by experiments, that lemon juice 
will ſoften, and even diflolve a 
ſtone. „„ 
I bleſs God I am now quite eaſy 
and happy, and am fully ſatisfied 
that I have got rid of a ſtone which 
gave me ſo much uneaſineſs for 
many years.; and which, if J may 
judge by the largeneſs of the glue 
which came from me, I believe was 
of the ſize of a large Spaniſh nut. 
The remedy I uſed was very. 
pleaſant and agreeable to me, eſpe- 
cially in the ſummer. I gene- 
large 
lemon 
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of ſoft water, and ſweetened it to 
my taſte; and whenever I was faint, 
or it was cold at my ſtomach, I ad- 
_ ded a little white wine to it. It 


never gave me the cholick, which 


I find lemons do to ſome perſons, 
to whom, therefore, this remedy 
would be very improper. 

If, upon this faithful narrative 


of my caſe, any perſons ſhould try 
it and be cured, I hope they will 


be ſo good as to acquaint the pub- 
lic of it, that it may encourage 
Others to try it. 1 

June, 1761. Z. 


Dr. Lobb, after recommending in a 

letter the uſe of the above juice 
of lemons, and likewiſe of coffee, 
in the ſame diſorder, from his own 


experience, concludes as follows, 


XV disorder has neither con- 


fined me an hour at home, 
nor kept me any night from quiet 
fleep. | 
When I perceived the ſymptoms 
of a ſtone in my bladder, I return- 
ed to the uſe of the coffee. 
And on the account of my bloody 
water, I ordered my ſervant firſt to 
make a tea with ground-ivy, and 
then to make my coffee with that 
tea, which rendered the flavour to 
me more agreeable: I put about 
one ſpoonful of milk to a quarter 
of a pint diſh of coffee, and made 
it very ſweet to my palate ; I drink 
three diſhes at breakfaſt, and two 
in the afternoon. 


This liquor, we call coffee, as I 
have obſerved, does not ſimulate 
as a diuretic, ror occaſion a pale- 
coloured urine hke water, but all 
the proper contents of urine come 
oF with it. 
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lemon into a little above half a pint 


Indeed, after drinking plentifully 
of tea, punch, cyder, &c. the wine 


often comes off colourleſs ; and 
when it ſo happens, the ſaline, the | 
oleaginous, and other excremen. | 
titious parts of the blood are re. 
tained in it, till, by ſome other li. 
quor or exerciſe, the urine is brought = 


again to its proper colour, 


When ſuch a pale urine happens, | 


the liquor before drank was impro- 


per for the perſon, or was taken in | 
too large a quantity. This is com. 
monly the caſe when diſorders in 
the paſſions of the mind did not 


precede. 


It is a good rule for every man'; | 
obſervance, wzz. to avoid ſuch li- 
quors as occaſion a colourleſs urine; | 


or to drink them in leſs quantity, 


My drink at dinner is about half | 
a pint of New-river water, with the | 
Juice of one lemon, and well iweet- | 


ened with ſupar. 


» 


While my pains were very ſharp, | 


as well as frequent, I took half a 


common ſpoonful of a mixture made 
with four ounces of honey, and one | 


ounce of the oil of olives. 


J have carefully avoided all {t- | 
mulating diuretics, and have uſed | 
as much as convenient thoſe forts | 
of aliment which have a diſſolvent 


quality. 


Th: ough many months paſt, 1 


have made no bloody water, and 
from this alteration in my caſe, and 
from the abatements of my other 
ſymptoms, 1 would hope that the 
ſtone in my bladder is leſs, though 
it is not gone. 


read it. 
 Baprio-court, Tuz. Loss. 
2 _ 


I will only add, that it will gice 
me a great jatisfa&ion if this papers 
proves benejicial to any that ſhall 
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fl, Hpericum Campodarenſe of Co- 
lumna, recommended to trial as a 


powerful vermifuge. By Dr. Hill. 
Dog to whom Dr. Hill had 


given a dram and a half of 
the glandular part of the cups of 
he Hypericum Campodarenſe of 
Columna, voided, after a few hours, 
: fat worm, of a vaſt length. This 
vas evidently occaſioned by the 
terb ; but whether it will diſcharge 
the common round worms, as well 
1; the flat, and whether it will take 
ekect in human, as well as brute bo- 
ties, are points yet to be deter- 
nined by experience. Phyficians, 
tho ſeek the good of mankind, are 
rqueſied to try. The plant 1s per- 
ky ſafe and wholeſome ; and the 
virtues of the genus to which it 
belongs, in this way, are not un- 
known, though they have been 
drerlooked. Bartholme has record- 
ed the common Hypericum as a 
remedy againſt worms, with the 
ite of pr tantiſſium; and Ca- 
nerarius, long before, had cele- 
brated it for the ſame purpoſe : af- 
tera trial of that kind, which ſeems 
to weak for the purpoſe, this ſpe- 
dies was Choſen, becauſe of its evi- 
ently oreater ſtrength ; the ſcent 
being more reſinous, and the glands 
ak the cup, in which the principal 
inne reſides, vaſtly larger, and 
nore prominent. The plant is a 
tative of England, tho' not com- 
non; and may be eaſily raiſed in 
ay quantity, if its virtues are found 
more experience to deſerve it. 


—_—. X —_—_— 
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/ ; 
account of fame antidotes again? cor- 
rejrve /ublimate Mercury. 


0 is ſurpriſing the advantage of 
lalts never occurred to any of 
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the gentlemen called to perſons, 


who had taken corroſive ſublimate 
mercury, 


and whoſe caſes we 
have ſeen from time to time pub- 
liſhed. Common ſea-ſalt, diſſolved 
in the water which the patients 
drank, would inſtantly have preci- 
pitated the mercury, and thereby 
greatly abated its acrimony. As 


that is always ready, it ought con- 


ſtantly to be run to firſt, eſpecially 
as in a large quantity it vomits, 
and when it comes not up, goes 
downward by ſtool; either way car- 
rying off the mercury. 
Volatile and fixed alcaline ſalts 
and ſpirits alſo precipitate mercury, 
ſpirits of ſalts of hartſhorn, or ſal- 
ammoniac, ſalt of tartar and worm- 
wood, &c. but as theſe can ſeldom 
be got on a ſudden, the following 
articles may be uſed : pot-aſhes diſ- 
ſolved in warm water (or cold till 
ſome can be got warm) ſo as not to 
be too acrid. Failing theſe, ſtrain 
warm-water through aſhes of bean- 
ſtalks, broom, aſh, or any other 
plant that can be ſooneſt burnt: 
white and black ſoaps, containing. 
theſe ſalts and oil, are very fit to 
be melted in all the water drank, or 
injected by way of gliſter. 

If none of theſe can be got, or 
in ſome caſes thought not proper, 
any of the teſtacea, erabs eyes, crabs 
claws, ſhells of oyſters, muſcles, or 
eggs, coral prepared, or common 
chalk pounded or ſcraped into their 
drink, will precipitate the mer- 


cury; and as ſome of them at the 


ſame time add a mucus to the ex- 
excoriated ſtomach and inteſtines, 
they may be uſed with adyantage 
at leaſt. | „ 

As one or ſeveral of the above 
articles can eaſily be got, even in 
the country, your publiſhing this 
may ſave the lives of ſome, which 


otherwiſe would be loft, 


7 
4 


ne 
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The ſalts ought to be uſed at 
firſt, ſo long as the vomiting and 
| purging is to be continued; then 
oyls, butter, fat broth, drank and 


injected, to comfort and ſoften theſe 


parts, after ſo much violence. 


— * 


Caution againſt the uſe of ſeggs. 


" F Aving frequently ſeen children 
| at play with ſeggs in their 
mouths, by blowing them, in or- 
der to make a noiſe; and others up- 
grown, who have uſed the juice 
thereof, for curing of the tooth- 
ach ; I hope an obſervation on its 
deleterious effects, will not be un- 
acceptable to the publick, as it will 
give them a caution againſt its in- 
ternal uſe. | LTP 
One ' Suſannah Lindley, a girl 
aged 14, ſnuffed up her noſtrils (in 
imitation of ſome, who had done 
ſo for the tooth-ach) the quantity 
of a thimble-full of the juice of the 


root of the common ſegg, about =} 


o'clock in the afternoon of the 18th 


inſtant; and within half an hour 


after, began to be affected with a 
burning pain in her noſtrils, and up 
to her head. Bye- and- bye ſhe felt 
her arms and legs becoming be- 
numbed, and the heat, &c. in her 
noſtrils to increaſe; which continu- 
ed until five o'clock, when her legs 
and arms became contracted, ſtiff, 
and ſtretched out, with much pain. 
She continued thus convulſed for 
about half an hour, and then her 
contractions went off: nevertheleſs 
the extremities were very cold, and 
ſhe ſtill complained of a painful 
heat in her head and noſtrils, until 
ſeven o'clock, and then her right 
knee began to ſhake mott violently, 
and ſhe ſeemed in general ta be 
growing worſe. Wherevpon they 
had ſome advice, and were ordered 
to have ſome warm milk and water 
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to bed, ſlept well, and in the morn- 


' with total loſs of ſenſe and motion in 


bones give notice that the exten} 


ſyringed up her noſtrils, as ſoon +, 
poſſible, in order to waſh off de! 
Juice that ſtill adhered to the mem. 
branes thereof. But before they 
could get this done, ſhe fell into 
another fit, the ſame as before; yet 
was inſtantly better, upon their 
throwing up the injection, and, af. 
ter repeating it about eight or ten 
times, the limbs perfectly relaxed, 
the pulſe became regular, and the 
extremities recovered their natural 
heat. | | 
About an hour after this ſhe went | 


ing only complained of a ſlightiſh } 
pain and heavineſs in her head, 
which went quite off in the next] 
night's ſleep, and ſhe has now con. 
nued quite well theſe ſeveral days} 
„ e | 
March, 1761. 


Method of curing luxations of m 
Spine, or oroken backs, | 


His diſeaſe has been ſome- 

times held to be incurable, 
not only by the ancient, but by] 
the more expert modern {urgeons] 
too; but with how little reaſon, 
may appear from the following} 
caſe, abridged from Bonetus's Mr 
dicina Septenirionalis Collectitia, p. 
603. Three vertebræ of the loirs] 
were diſlocated, or forced inward, 


all the parts below. The cure Wi 
performed by extenſion, with cloths} 
or ſwaths under the arms and about] 
the thighs ; the former drawn by] 
men, and the latter by a machins 
in another room, till the cracking 


fion was enough. The bones then 
eing ſet, and the exteni10n gran 
dually lefiened, the motion 0 ſome 


0 
parts returned preſent!y, and 0i 1 
Pa 


darts, with ſenſe, in due time; and 
after a ſtrengthening plaiſter. 

'Tis probable, this method may 
be improved by a ſwathe put under 
the body oppoſite the luxation, to 
bring and hold together the broken 
parts in a ftrait line the better. In 
ſome caſes, this operation is moſt 
eafy ; fince it needs only an even 
but ſtrong extenſion, whilſt the 


great ligaments and muſcles will 


do the reſt ; and 'tis always far bet- 
ter to try a doubtful remedy, when 
afe, than none, with certain death. 

After this was written, much the 
fame directions, in the caſe, were 
found in Dr. Shaw's new practice 
of phyſic, p. 701 : yet the impor- 
tance of the matter, it was thought, 
would juſtify the preſent e 


— 


n 


ſurgeon at Maucheſter. From the 
Philgſaphical Tranſactions. 


D Obert Elliot, of Eyam, in 

Derbyſhire, a very healthful 
boy of nine years old, had the miſ- 
fortune, about Midſummer in the 
year 1759, by a fall, fo fracture the 
humerus, near the middle of the 


bone. He was immediately taken 


to a bone-ſetter in that neighbour- 
hood, who applied a bandage and 
ſplints to his arm, and treated him 
as properly, as, I ſuppoſe, he was 
capable of, for two or three nonths. 
His endeavours, however, were by 
no means productive of the deſired 
effect, the bones not being at all 
united, A ſurgeon of eminence in 
Bakewell was -fterwards called in ; 
but, as ſoon as he found he could 


of no ſervice to him, and as the 
D "ll a" 5 
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an in-patient. 
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caſe was very curious, he adviſed 


the lad's friends to ſend him to the 


infirmary at Mancheſter: he was 
accordingly brought thither the 
Chriſtmas following, and admitted 
Upon examina- 
tion, we found it to have been a 
ſimple oblique fracture, and that 
the ends of the bone rode over each 
other. His arm was become not 
only entirely uſeleſs, but even a 
burthen to him, and not likely to be 
otherwiſe, as there was little pro- 
bability that it would ever unite 


it being now near fix months ſince 


the accident happened, 5 
Amputation was therefore pro- 
poſed as the only method of relief; 
but I could not give my conſent to 
that; for, as the boy was young, 


and had a good conſtitution, it was 


hardly poſſible that it could be ow- 


| Ing to any fault in the ſolids or 
In Account of a remarkable operation 
bn a broken arm; ſent to the Royal 
Society, by Mr. Charles White, 


fluids, but that either nature was 
diſappointed in her work by fre- 
quent friction, while the callus was 
forming; or rather, that the oblique 
ends of the bone, being ſharp, had 
divided a part of a muſcle, and 
ſome portion of it had probably 
inſinuated itſelf betwixt the two 
ends of the bone, preventing their 
union: whichever of theſe might 
be the caſe, I was of opinion, that 
he might be relieved by the follow- 
ing operation, viz. to make a lon- 
gitudinal inciſion down to the bone, 


to bring out one of the ends of it, 


(which might be done with great 
eaſe, as the arm was very flexible) 
and cut off the oblique end, either 
by the ſaw or cutting-pincers ; then 
to bring out the other end of 
the bone, and cut off that like- 
wiſe ; afterwards to replace them 
end to end, and then treat it in- 
tirely as a compound fracture. 

The objections made by the 

R other 
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other gentlemen concerned, to this 
propoſal, were, i. the danger of 


wounding the hurgeral artery by the 


* 


knife; 2d'y, the laceration of the 


artery, by bringing out the ends 
of the bones; and zaly, that we 
had no authority for fuck an opera- 
tion. As to the firſt, that was 
caſily cbviated, by making the in- 


ciſion on the ſide of the arm oppo- 


fite to the humeral artery: the 
place of election appeared to me to 
be at the external and lower edge 
of the deltoid muſcle, as the frac- 
ture was very near to the inſertion 


the danger of wounding the veilel 
not only being by that means a- 
_ voided, but, after the operation, 
while the patient was confined to 
his bed, the matter would be pre- 
vented from lodging, and the 
wound be eafily come at, to renew 
the dreſſings. The ſecond objec- 
tion will not appear to be very 
great, when we conſider, that, in 


compound fractures, the bone is 
frequently thruſt with great vio- 


lence through the integuments, and 
ſeldom attended with the laceration 
of any conſiderable artery; and, 
as this would be done with great 
are and caution, that danger 
would appear very trifling. The 
third and laſt objection is no more 
than a general one to all improve- 
ments. oY = 
This method, which I have been 
propoſing, was at laſt reſolved up- 
on, and I aſſiſted in the operation, 
which was performed by a gentle- 
man of great abilities in his pro- 
feſſion, on the third of January, in 
the preſent year. The patient did 
not loſe above a ſpoonful of blood 
in the operation, though the tour- 
niquet was not made uſe of. When 
the operation and dreſſings were 


_ Interruption. 
of that muſcle into the humerus; 


finiſhed, the limb was placed in 3 


fracture- box contrived on purpoſe 
the lad confined to his bed, and 
the reſt of the treatment nothing 
different from that of a compound 
fracture. | 


The wound was nearly healed in 


a fortnight's time, when an erifi. 


pelas came on, and fpread itſelf all 


over the arm, attended with ſome 
degrae of ſwelling; this, by fomen- 
tations and the antiphlogiſtic method 
ſoon went off, and the cure pro- 
cecded happily without any other 
In about ſix weeks 
after the operation the callus began 
to form, and is now grown quite 


firm: that arm is as long as the 


other, but ſomewhat ſmaller, by 


ſuch long- continued bandage; he 


daily acquires ſtrength in it, and 
Will ſoon be fit to be diſcharged. 


Mancheſter, C. Wülrz, 
March 17, Surgeon to the Inffr- 
1760. mary at Mancheſter. 
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Extract from a pamphlet entitled, Ob- 


Jervatinns upon the proper Ner/mg 
of Children. 


From d long /eries 
of ExPEricnce. 


A Child when it comes into the 


world, is almoſt a round ball, 
it is the nurſe's part to aſſiſt nature, 


in bringing it to a proper ſhape. 
The child ſhould be laid (the firſt 
month) upon a thin mattraſs, rather 
longer than the child, which the 
nurſe will keep upon her lap, that 


the child may always lie ſtraight, 


and only ft up, as the nurſe flants 
the mattraſs. To ſet a child quite 
uprioht, before the cnd of the firſt 
month, hurts the eyes, by making 
the white part of the eye appear be- 
low the upper eye-hd. Afterwards 

due 
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te nurſe will begin to ſet it up, 
and dance it by degrees. The 
child muſt be kept as dry 43 poſ- 
ible. Os es 
"The cloathing ſhonld be very 


loht, and not much longer than 


he child, that the legs may be got 
at with caſe, in order to have them 
often rubbed in the day, with a 


warm hand or flannel ; and in par- 


ticular the inſide of them. | 
Rubbing a child all over, takes 
of ſcurf, and makes the blood cir- 
late, The breaſt ſhould be rub- 
bed with the hands, one, one way, 
and the other, the other wey, night 
ind morning at leaft. 
The ancle bones and infide of 
the knees ſhould be rubbed twice 
eday; this will ſtrengthen thoſe 
parts, and make the child ſtretch 
is knees, and keep them flat; 
which is the foundation of an erect 
2d graceful perſon. _ 5 
A nurſe ought to keep a child as 
little in her arms as poſſible, left 
the legs ſhould be cramped, and the 
des turned inwards, Let her al- 
mys keep the child's legs looſe. 
The oftener its poſture is changed 
the better. | 3 3 
The child ſhould begin to walk 
upon a carpet or blanket, from 


three months old: the nurſe muſt. 


bold the child by the hips, that the 
movement in walking may come 
tom that part, and not drag it by 
the arms. „ 
Toſſing a child about, and exer- 
lng it in the open air in fine wea- 
ther, is of the greateſt ſervice. In 
ties, children are not to be kept 
in hot rooms, but to have as much 


ar as poſſible. 


Want of exerciſe is the cauſe of 


luge heads, weak and knotted 
mts, a contracted breaſt, Which 
Kahons coughs and ſtuffed lungs, 
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an ill-ſhapen perſon, and wadling 
gait, beſides a numerous train of 
other ills. | 
The child's fleſh is to be kept 
perfectly clean, by conſtantly waſh- 
ing its limbs, and likewiſe its neck 
and ears; beginning with warm 
water, till by degrees, it will not 
only bear, but like to be waſhed 
with cold. „„ „ 
Riſing early in the morning is 


good for all children, provided they 


awake of themſelves, which they 
generally do; but they are never 
to be waked out of their ſleep, and 
as ſoon as poſſible, to be brought to 
regular ſleeps in the day. 

When laid in bed or cradle, their 
legs are always to be laid ſtraight. 

By this method moſt children 
may be taught to walk alone, quite 


ſtrong and upright, by the ninth or 


tenth month. At all times, till 
they are two or three years old, 
they muſt never be ſuffered to walk 
long enough at a time to be weary. 

Girls might be trained to the 
proper management of children, if 
a premium were given in free- 
ſchools, workhouſes, &c. to thoſe 
that brought up the fineſt child to 
one vear old. 

If the mother cannot ſuckle the 


child, get a wholeſome chearful 


woman, with a young milk, who 
has been uſed to tend young chil- 
dren. After the firſt ix months, 


ſmall broths and innocent foods of 


any kind, may'do as wel! as living 
wholly upon milk. 
A principal thing to be always 


attended to, is, to give young chil- 


dren conſtant exerciſe, and to keep 
them in a proper poſture, 

With regard to the child's dreſs 
in the day, let it be a ſnirt, a pet- 
ticoat of fine flannel, two or three 
inches longer than the child's feet; 

e with 
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with a dimity top, (commonly cal- 
led a bodice coat) to tie behind; 
over that a ſurcingle made of fine 
buckram, two inches broad covered 
Over with ſattin, or fine ticken, with 
a ribbon faſtened to it, to tie it on, 
which anſwers every purpoſe of 
ſtays, and has none of their incon- 
veniences. Over this put a robe, 


or a flip and frock, or whatever 
| you like beſt; provided it is faſten- 


ened behind, and not much longer 


than the child's feet; that their 


motions may be ſtrictly obſerved. 
After the firſt ſix months, the 
child may wear ſhoes and ſtock- 
ings, provided the ſhoes are large 
enough, and very broad at the toes, 
that the feet may not be cramped. 


Two caps are to be put on the 


head, till the child has got moſt of 
„% i Ws 

No leading-ſtrings of any kind 
ſhould be uſed till the child can go 

quite alone, ſtrong and upright. 


The child's dreſs for the night, 


may be a ſhirt, a blanket to tie on, 
and a thin gown to tie over the 


_— 


Remarkable inſlance of the ſuperior 
merit of the horſe-hoeing huſyandry. 


£5 os 
1 Send you an account of a farm- 
J ing-wager in the neighbour- 
hood of Glaſgow, to be communi- 


cated to the public; the iſſue be- 


ing, in my opinion, extremely in- 
tereſting, and very werthy their 
attention. It was laid with a gen- 
tleman, who has for ſeveral years 
paſt kept a ſmall farm near that 
city in the horſe-hoeing huibandry 
way. The field conſiſted of ten 
acres, partly very good ground, 
partly indifferent or bad; and it had 
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of manure whatever. 


acre meaſured off by a land-ſur. 


duce in the ſtraw was twenty-one © 
threaves, bating four ſheaves, al. 


vent miſtakes; and afterwards car- 


amount to; and their eſtimate run 


at a medium, and ſuppoſing the | 
crop had been free of ſmut, it mult 9 


carried eight crops, the ninth they Þ 
ſtanding, of which the laſt fix were 
wheat, without dung or any kind 
Out of theſe 
ten acres one was to be picked, ly. } 
ing contiguous ; and the Wager was | 
Produce or Not produce twelve hols } 
of clean dight wheat? The ſpot 
was accordingly choſen, and an 


veyor. It was cut down immedi-. 
ately after meaſuring, and the pro- 


lowing twenty-four ſheaves to the 
threave; which were ſet upon 2 
ſeparate part of the field, to pre. 


ried home, and put into the end of 
a barn by themſelves. The produce 
in clean dight wheat, when threſh- ] 
ed out, was preciſely one peck and 
a half ſhort of ſixteen bolls, Lin. 
lithgow meaſure. | ö 
It is proper to notice, that the 
crop was very much blacked or } 
ſmutted; but as the loſs thereby 1 
could not be brought to any certain | 
computation, ſeveral farmers were | 
deſired to view it when ſtanding, in 
order to eſtimate what the loſs might $ 


between a fifth and a ninth part of 
the whole : ſo that taking this los 


have exceeded eighteen bolls; and 
this computation is not fully an. 
ſwerable to the ordinary produce | 
from the ſame number of threates 
in former years. It cannot beex-} 
pected the whole field, conficering 
the inequality of the foil, ſhoult | 
produce a crop equal to this acre 3 
but computing the whole according N 
to the number of threaves, and the 
produce ſuppoſed the ſame with | 


what is alrcady chreſhed, it e | 
| * 
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to turn out about nine bolls per 
acre, The riiges are about five 
Get in breadth, and drilled upon 
the top with two rows of wheat, at 


nine inches diſtance ; the quantity 


of ſeed was two pecks to the acre 
and the intervals were ploughed 
four times during ſpring and ſum- 
mer, and the nine-inch partitions 
cleaned with the Dutch hand-hoe. 


This experiment, Sir, bids fair 


for exciting both proprietors and 
farmers to a nearer conſideration of 


their own intereſt; as by this me- 


mod their out-field ground may be 
brought to equal, if not to exceed 
the now produce of their in-field, 


without any other expence than 


ploughing and cleaning from weeds: 
but the poorer the ground 1s, the 
more ploughing muſt be applied; 
and the farmer may be well aſſured, 
that the expence, upon the whole, 
does not exceed that of the com- 
mon huſbandry. The cleaning from 
weeds during the firſt two or three 
years of the management, may pol- 
ibly add a trifle. to this expence ; 
but as it decreaſes every crop, two 
ſhillings the acre will become a 
large allowance for both hand-hoe- 
ing between, and weeding the rows 
themſelves, LIK | 


The agrzeable views this opens 


for the improvement of the coun- 
uy, not only in wheat but in many 
other crops, ſupported by this ma- 
terial conſideration, that the farmer 
will no more be narrowed in his 
cultivation, by the over too ſmall 
quantity of dung or manure he can 
make or obtain in his neighbour- 
hood, are too. many and too exten- 
hve to be included in the bounds of 
a letter; and therefore I ſhall. only 
add, by way of encouragement, 
that the operation itſelf is ſo far 


from being difficult, that during the 
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than what was publiſhed forty years 


judged from ſome raſh and. ill-exe- 
ledge, that this gentleman's crops 
never yet been under five bells per 


acre, upon an average, from a ſoil 


being naturally 


to begin with a ſummer-fallow. 
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late exceſſively rainy go- harveſt, the 
like to which has not been ſeen for 
many years, thirty-eight acres of 
wheat have been ploughed, harrow- 
ed, and drilled (five of them twice 
ploughed) with three horſes only ; 
and if the ſeaſon had been favour- 
able, half as .much more might 
have been done with leſs trouble. 
The ſcheme itſelf is no other, 


ago by Mr. Tull, and very unwiſely 


cuted trials, to be a viſionary pro- 
jet. It is certain, to my Know- 


have been on the increaſing hand 
for theſe fix years paſt, and have 


which in general 1s very far from 
: good. 
As this is publiſnhed ſolely for the 
benefit of the public, it mas be 
proper to adviſe all beginners, not 
to excecd two or three acres in their 
trials, nor eaſily to increaſe that 
quantity, till the operations are be- 
come familiar to the ſeryants. Good 
ground ought likewiſe to be choſen 
for this purpoſe, the expence of 
cultivation being the ſame in gocd 
as in bad ground, and the utmcſt 
care taken to clean the rows of all 
kinds of weeds. I think it beſt 


If the ſoil be good, dung certainly 
is not neceſſary; if it be indifferent 
or bad, a little dung will no doubt 
haſten the ſertility, but increaſe the 
expence, perhaps beyond the re- 
turn: but be the ground what it 
will, more clear proſit will always 
be got out of it by this method. 
than by the common huſbandry. 
provided it lies fair for the plough. 
Tam, &c. 
K . 
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Note, That the Scotch acre 
makes about one acre, one rood, 
and one perch, Engliſh meaſure; 


and that the Scotch meaſure, cal- 
led a boll, is equal to about three 


buſhels and nine-tenths, Wincheſter 
meaſure. | 


had * 


Letter concerning the fattening of 


ſheep with grains. 


SIR, 3 
1 Have very good information 


from Swithbottom, near Croy- 
don in Surry, that Mr. Richard 


Wood of that place, farmer and 
brewer, ſold two horned ſheep late- 
ly to a butcher in that neighbour- 
hood, whoſe carcafles weighed 


| thirty-ſix ſtone ; they were exceiſive 


fat; but what is very extraordinary, 


they were fed with grains. There 


were great ſums of money won 
and loſt about their weight, and 
particularly by Mr. I'. B. an emi- 
nent butcher of Croydon, who loſt 
four times the value of the ſneep. 
As the brewers grains are now be- 


come io very valuable by this re- 


markable trial of feeding ſheep, I 


apprehend that the great advantages 


that will accrue from thence to the 
brewer, may be adequate to the 
late additional duty: If ſo, then 
they will be enabled to ſell their 
beer at the old price. | 

April g, 

1761. 
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A Letter conterning the rfefulneſs of 
the plant Nummaria, againſt the 
2 85 
aycrms thet defiroy corn © Aud lie- 
2b. e , to0acco aniinft t.cwvils 


lis plant, to which I give 
the name Nummaria, muſt 


grows wild in the fields. 
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not be confounded with the Num. 
mularia, ſo called on account of the 
figure of its leaves, which reſemble 
a farthing, and which is known in 
medicine by its aſtringent quality, 
That of which I treat, hath a quite 
contrary efeft. I would claſs i; 


however, with the ſhepherd's purſe, 


burſa paſforis, two kinds of which 
are deſcribed by botaniſts, namely, 
the large and the ſmall. 1 dare no: 
affirm that it is of the large kind; 


but am certain it is not of the ob. 


long kind of bur/a paſtoris miner, 
The plant Nummaria grows na- 
turally in cultivated or uncultivated 


fields, but eſpecially in thoſe where | 


white turneps have been ſowed. It 
may be planted likewiſe with great 


ſucceſs, and in a good foil becomes 


taller and ſtronger than when it 
It riſes 
commonly a foot and a half high, 
with three, five, ten, or fifteen 
branches; but I have fonnd one ia 
my kitchen garden three feet and a 
half high, with 181 leaves, which 
contained 511 grains of feed, The 
leaves of this plant lie two and two 
together, and are rolled up in ſuch 


a manner, as to have the middle of 


a little bag which they form ele- 
vated. In this little bag is contain- 


ed the ſeminal grain, which may be 


ſeen and counted when the leaves 
are ripe, becauſe then they are 
yellow and tranſparent. The grains 


25 are in number from fix to eighteen, 
A Surry farmer. : 


ſomewhat ſmaller than turnep-ſee: 


; they appear through a microſcope 


lengthened and broad, farrowed, 
and of a darkiſh brown colour. 
They give oil, although one-third 
leſs than the like quantity of lin- 
ſeed. In fine, the plant, the 
leaves, and the ſeed, eaſt an into- 
crable bad ſmell: the oil is fink 
ing, and my ferran:s are always 


Ou; 


2 F „ a — = —. — — — > 


out of humour when 1 order them 
to burn the oil extracted from the 
Nummaria. 

{he Nummaria appears in May, 
and is rip“ about the middle of 
june. In its maturity the leaves 
open and ſcatter the ſeed; where- 
fore, in order to make a proviſion, 
it muſt be gathered a little earlier. 
Þy cultivating it, ou may have it 
twice a year, if it is ſown in March, 
and in the end of June; and this 
is very often neceſſary, becauſe it 


doth not grow every year. It loves 
a particular temperature of air, of 
no certain knowledge; 


which I have 
but Jam poſitive, whenever it be- 
eins to grow, it muſt not be di— 
ſturbed by any tillage: the more 
the earth about i it is turned up, the 
more its maturity 1s retarded, 


Upon examining the grain of the 


Nummaria, 1 found that it contain- 
ed an oil. It bappened, that ſome 
years ſince I ſowed about four acres 
of ground with turneps, not one of 
which grew up: but then, inſtead 
of theſe, 1 had ſach a prodigious 
quantity of the Nummaria, that 
one would have thought that my 
land had been ſown with it. 'I'o 
make amends in ſome meaſure for 
the loſs of the turneps, I reſolved 
to gather the Nummaria, and ex- 
tract its oil. 
the ground entirely of this plant, 
of which there were ſeveral wag- 
gon loads, and piled it up in my 
granary. In two days time, it 
heated, for which reaſon I ſpread it 
out as much as poſſible, that it 
night dry more euſily; and after- 
wards it was threſhed. It is not 
Polible to conceive what an abo- 
minable Rink it ſpread, not only in 
the granary, but alſo in the conti- 
Zuous buildings; and even in the 
court-yard it was inſupportable. 
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up in that granary : 


ſcemed overſpread with 


after the rye was 


: them 5 


Accordingly I cleared 
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Several years before, fome rye 
full of white worms had been laid 


ſuch vaſt numbers, that at the uſual 
ſe ſon of the metamorphoſis of in- 
ſects, they crawled out of the heay, 
which they covered in ſuch multi- 
tudes, that with a rake they were 
gathered in buſhels; and vet, not- 
withſtanding the heap of corn, 
a yellow- 
Wien ſome time 
carried away, 
the . did not abandon my 
grauary; they had made a lodge- 
ment there, and in ſpite of all my 
efforts, and all the remedies I could 
3 2, 1 couid never exterminate 
The new 19 brought in 
was alwavs found, in four and 
twenty hours, covered with a white 
web, formed of the kind of ſilk 
which is ſpun by that vermin, 

Ditheartened by a thouſand ex- 
penſive aud unprofitable projects, I 
became accuſtomed to that diſagree- 
able object. I was even fo indif- 
ferent, that when my granary was 
emptied of the Nummiaria, and the 
rye was carried off, which I had 
ſeen before covered with white 
worms, I imagined, as none ap- 
pearcd at that time, that their me- 
tamorphoſis had been advanced by 


iſh living matter. 


ſome cauſe to weich I was a ſtran- 


ger. 


Upon reflection, however, I 
conceived ſome ſuſpicion of the 


ſmell of the plant, and I reſolved 


to make the experiment | the firſt 
opportunity that ſhould offer; and 
indecd it was not long till one pre- 
ſented itſelf. 

The following year I had ſome 
corn brought to me full of White 
worms: immediately ! ordered the 
Nummaria to be ſought for; and 
as only a ſmall quantity of it ould 
be gathered, 1 commanded a ring 

KN 4 or 


they were in 
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or circle to be made with it round 


the heap of corn, which was very © 


conſiderable. It was trod upon, 
that it might diffuſe the ſmell 
more ſtrongly, and the ſucceſs juſti- 


fed the idea I had conceived: the 
white worms diſappeared, and ſince 


that time, I have never perceived 
one in my granary. All my neigh- 


bours, to whom ] communicated 


this diſcovery, have reaped the 
ſame advantage from it, and it 1s 


with pleaſure I impart it to you, 


that the whole kingdom may be in- 
debted to you for the ſame obliga- 
tion, | . 

As theſe worms are not found in 


all countries, every body is not ac- 


quainted with them; and amongſt 
thoſe who are, perhaps there may 
be ſome, who in order to get rid 
of them, would ſcarce expoſe them- 
ſelves to the nauſeous ſtink of the 
Nummaria; for we mult acknow- 
ledge, that vermin deſtroys the 


corn but very little. Theſe worms 


never attack it on the fide of the 
ſhoot ; they conſume but a fifth 


part of the flour, and never com- 


municate to it the leaft bad taſte, 
The corn, therefore, if ſown, 


grows as well, and produces as 
plentiful a crop as any other; and 


if ground into flour, gives as good 
and as nouriſhing bread as one can 
deſire, without the leaſt danger to 
the health; a fact of which I am 
well aflurcd by my own experience. 


But, beſides that they diminiſh the 
quantity of the cern, they give it 


ſo diſagrecavle a colour, that it is a 
difficult matter to fel! it, The gain, 
therefore, is evident in exterminat- 
ing and deſtroy ing them by a cheap 
and infalubte remedy, far ſuperior 
to others, which are often expen- 
ve and inciectual. 

i forgot to inform you, that the 


oil, the remaining ſubſtance after 
the oil is extracted, the leaves, the 
branches, the trunk of the Nun. 
maria, are ſeverally endowed with 
the {ame virtue as the whole plant, 
becauſe they preſerve the fame 
ſmell. I experienced this with one 
of my neighbours, in a year when 


that plant failed entirely. I order. 


ed ſome to be boiled in water that 
diſtilled from a dung-ghill, and after 
removing the wheat, we ſprinkled 
plentifully the place where it had 
lain. When that place was well 
moiſtened, we let it dry, and after- 


wards put the wheat upon it. We 
waſhed in like manner the ſecond * * 


place which the wheat had occupied, 
In three days time no maggots or 


worms were to be ſeen. 


The black worm, which gnaws 


the corn entirely, leaving nothing 


but the bran, is far more danger- 
ous. I am not certain if the Num- 
maria deſtroys that inſect or not, 
having never made the experiment; 
but J am inclined to believe, that 
it is an enemy to all vermin, for! 
could never perceive a caterpillar 
upon its leaves; and it is very pro- 
bable, that with the white it de- 
ſtroys alſo the black worm, cater- 


Pillars, bugs, wood-lice, wevils, and 


a multitude of other inſeas, which 


infeſt and conſume our moſt valu- 1 


able effects. ¶ Journal Oeconomique.) 

M. de la Nux, of the iſle of 
Bourbon, a correſpondent of the 
academy at Paris, has adviſed M. 
de Reaumur to make uſe of tobacco 
either green or in rolls, as a preſer- 


vative againſt wevils: theſe ant- 


mals, who are apparently liquoriſh, 
will come to the tobacco from all 
parts, and as ſoon as they have 
eaten of it, they certainly die. 


A ab- 
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monfiration of the accuracy of the 
1 47 Mr. Irawvin's Ma- 
ine Chair, for finding the longitude 
at fea, by Fupiter's Satellites. By 
M. De L'1/le, of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, F ellow of the 
Royal Societies of London, Berlin, 
Sockbolm, and Upſai, and late 
Principal Aſtronomer in the Im- 
perial Academy at Petersburgh. 


N the Journal Etranger, for the 
month of March, 1760, I meet 
with a ſhort deſcription of this 
Marine Chair, invented by Mr. Ir- 
win, for obſerving the longitude at 


ſea, wherein it is ſaid, that Mr. Ir- 


win, on his return from a voyage he 


had undertaken to make trial of it, 
found that he was not miſtaken above 


twenty-three miles, or about a third 


of a degree, in his eſtimate of the 


longitude, from the ſeveral obſerva- 
tions he had taken; that 1s to 
ay, that, by means of his machine, 


he had obtained the longitude to a 


greater degree of preciſion than the 
at of parliament, made in England, 
requires, 
As the Journal Etranger above- 
mentioned recites the journal and 
particulars of theſe firſt obſervations, 
made with Mr. Irwin's Marine 


Chair, by Mr. Jeremy Siſſon, I 


mought proper to examine into the 
exactneſs of them, by means of cor- 
teſpondent obſervations made at 
Faris and elſewhere, to ſupply the 
uncertainty of the calculus which Mr. 
vſon had only to rely upon, he not 
owing of any correſpondent obſer- 
tons that had been taken. I have 
0 compared his - obſervations 
and their correſpondent ones, with 
the poſition of the iſle of Uſh- 
at, within fight of which Mr, Siſſon 
obſerved, the 9th of Auguſt, 1759, 
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the ſituation of that iſland being ac- 


curately known and determined by 
the triangles formed for conflruQting 


the chart of France. 


Mr. Siſſon's obſervations conſiſt. | 
of three emerſions of Jupiter's Satel- 
lites, two of the ſecond, and one of 


the firſt, obſerved the beginning of 
Auguſt 1759. TI have not hitherto 


met with any obſervation corre- 


ſpondent to the firſt of the three, 
but only to the two others. The 


ſecond obſervation related by Mr. 


Siſſon, is that of the firſt ſatellite, 
the 9th of Auguſt, in the evening, 


which he found to happen at ſea, at 


7 h. 55 m. 1 ſec. I obſerved it at 
Paris, at the Hotel de Clugny, with 
a 22 foot teleſcope, at 8 h. 20 m. 


42 ſec. and M. Meſſier, with a New- 


tonian reflector, of four feet and a 
half long, which magnified 56 times, 
15 ſeconds later *. By comparing 
M. Meſſier's obſervation with Mr. 
Siſſon's, the place where the latter 
then was ſhould be 25 m. 5 2 ſec. 


of time weſt of the meridian of 
Paris, or 16 m. 14 5 ſec. welt of the 


meridian of London, on ſuppoſition, 


that the diſtance of London from 


Paris, is 9 m. 41 ſec. as marked in 


the C onnoiſſance aes Temps. Mr. 


Siſſon makes the difference of longi- 


tude between London and his place 
of obſervation, 18 m. 16 ſec. or 


4 h. 34 m. 15 ſec. and he adds, that 


his obſervation was taken in ſight 


of Uſhant. Now, according to the 
general chart of France, regulated 


by triangles, the iſle of Uthant is 


weſt of the meridian of Paris, 7 d. 


24 m. 33 ſec. from whence taking 
2 h. 25 m. for the diſtance from 


London to Paris, there remains 4 d. 
59 m. 33 ſec. for the longitude of 
the place of Mr. Siſſon's obſerva- 

tion 


The trapſlator ob{erved it in Clerkenwell-clofe, London, at 2 h. 11 min. 14 


e times. 


0 apparent time, with a reflector of 18 inches focal length, magnitying tilty = 
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tion, weſt of London, which gives 


the longitude of the iſle of Uſhant, 


with reſpect to London, 25 m. 18 
ſec. leſs than it is marked on the 
chart of France. This difference of 
25 m. is certainly but a minute er- 
ror for an obſervation of the longi- 
tude, as it amounts to no more than 
6 marine leagues. But, to reaſon a 
little further; probably the error 
might turn out Kill leſs, if we could 


introduce into the account, the bear- 


ing and diſtance the ſhip then was 
from Uſhant, and the difference of 
the teleſcopes with which the cor- 


reſpondent obſervations were made: 


it is well known, that an emerſion 
of the ſecond ſatellite may be ſeen 
30 ſeconds ſooner with a refiefting 
teleſcope of four feet, than with one 
of two feet, which would again di- 
miniſh the error by about a third; 
and were we to ſuppoſe that the ſhip, 


which, according to the relation, 


was in ſight of Uſhant, was three or 
four leagues diſtant from it, the error 
would abſolutely vanihß. 
Laſtly, it is to be noted, that the 
lonzitudes marked on this chart, 
and calculated from a ſeries of tri- 
angles, as they are expreiied in two 
columns, graved at the ſides of the 
chart, were computed by M. Caſſini, 
and his affiſtants, under the hypo- 
theſis of a ſpherical earth; whereas 


they ſhould be leſs in the hypotheſis 


of an earth oblate towards the poles, 
Thus Mr. Siſſon's obſervations agree 
better for the poſition of the iſle of 
Vikant, with the figure which we 
now know the earth has, than with 
the determination deduced from the 
meaſure of the parallel of Paris in 
tne hypotheſis of a ſpherical earth. 
This is a proof of the goodneſs of 
Mr. Irwin's Marine Chair, and the 


*The tranſlator obſerved it in Clerkenwell-cloſe, London, at 11 h. 44 mii: 4 
51 ſec. apparent time, with the ſame reflecting teleſcope, 


the obſcrvations of Jupiter's fle 


* 4 by 
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exactneſs that may be arrived a; n| 


lites, made in it. 


The other obſervation of the f. 
tellites by Mr. Siſſon, of which we 


have a correſpondent one, 5s f 


— 


44 m. 25 ſec. 


fer to the tables. 


Thus we ſee plainly, that naviga- 4 
tors are, for the ſuture, to confider 4 
the invention of the Marine Chair, 
as one of the greateſt benefits that 
can poſſibly accrue to their ſcience, } 
The knowledge of the longitude, 


which is ſo eſtential a part of it, aud 


ſo long deſired, is now brought to 
its utmoſt perfection, if, by this new 
means obſervations can be made as 3 
The hea- $ 
vens are continually offering proper 


well at ſea as at land. 


phenomena for finding the longi- 


tude, and the greateſt difficulty hes, 


till now, been, how to oblerve them 
well. 


excellent a diſcovery. 


ley 
emernon of the f=cond, on the 15th : 
of Aveuſt in the evening, wiick Þ 
Mr Siffon has noted at 11 h. 21 m. 
54 Tec, By an obſervation made 8 
Vienna with a four foot Newtorlag ! 
reflector, this obſervaiion fhoyld | 
have happened at London, at 1 b. 
* 5 and confequent- : 
ly the place of bis obſervation was 
weſt of London 22 m. i fee. Ur. 
Siſſon marks this difference of long. 
tude 24 m. 25 ſec. not having had 
any correſpondent obſetwation, ard 
being obliged on that account to 1e. 


13 — 


It is therefore of the utmoſt 
importance to be more and more 
ſatisfied, by repeated trials of the 
goodneſs of this method. I make 
no doubt, that, in a ſhort time, the 
navigators in general, jealous of the 
progreſs of their art, will diſpute the | 
glory of having firſt profited by % 


Left 


wad hints for ſailors and ſea- 


Jarmg men. 


TG in the FR nv in 


Ot climates, 1s very Whole. 


me when done with diſcretion. 


t hould never be immediately af- 
let meals, for reaſons obvious to 
thoſe who arc acquainted with ani- 

mal nature and oeconomy. Bathing 


in, and drinking the ſalt water is a 


ſpecific cure for ſcorbutic diſeaſes. 
Cleanlineſs, and frequent waſhings, 
are very beneficial. Sir John Nar- 
barough preſerved the health of his 
crew, In a long and unwholeſome 
rorage, by obliging them to have 
i ſtrict obſervance of cleanli- 
eis, and particularly by waſhing 


themſelves, and being careful to 


keep neat and ſweet their veſſels of 


1 255 Cleanlineſs alſo extends 
iſelt to apparel and bed cloaths, 
which ſhould always be with the 


ſtricteſt care obſerved, in the utmoſt 


late of poſſible purity. One in- 
lance of detrimental uncleanneſs, 
5, lying down to fleep, as ſeamen 
too frequently do, in. all their 
cloaths : this ſhould never be ſuf- 
fered ; but, inſtead of being pre- 
rented, it is often encouraged, that 
tiey may be the more ready at a 
all. Much ſleep in hot weather is 
hurtful; it relaxes and enervates 
very greatly, and diſpoſes the body 
to many diſorders. It greatly be- 
boves all ſeamen who a ave a due 
revard for ſelf-preſervati ion, never to 
ſeep upon deck, eſpecially in the 
digt, or when the air 
obri ous reaſons. Let the breaſt be 
corered du ring flee. It were per- 
hays needleſs to a 2dinoni? 1 tne pro - 
tent ar zan never to {l:2p expoſed 
o the ſan, rain, or cold wi:ds, 
Every ſeaman ought to nave three 
Ricts, hat he ma ay be able, by! keep- 
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clining to putrefaction, and 


is moilt : for 


199 
ing them duly waſhed, to ehange 
ouce in three or four days. After 
linen has been waſhed in falt water, 
it ſhould be rinced in freſh water ; 


for the ſalt particles adhering to it, 


are hurtful to the wearer. The ex- 
pence of freſh water would be but 
imall, a hundred ſhirts may be 


rinced in 4 ſmall pail of freſh wa- 


ter ; but when 1t rains, even without 
that charge. | . 

It is very important to the healthi- 
neſs of ſhips, to be well provided 
with a plentiful ſtore of vinegar; 
if the ſeamen uſe it with all their 
victuals, the better; but eſpecially 
with pork ; and a little in their wa- 


ter too, particularly in hot climates, 
or intemperate weather. 


Vinegar 
corrects evil effects from water in- 
pro- 
motes greatly that ſalutary perſpira- 
tion, which in hot climates pre- 
vents putrid fevers and inflamma- 
tions. If vinegar fails, ſpirit of ſea 
ſalt anſwers, in a very ſmall quantity, 
nearly the ſame happy purpoſe, as 
vinegar does in a greater proportion. 
If a little ſhrub was provided for the 
uſe of the ſeamen after hard fatigue, 
inſtead of ſuch other liquors as are 
commonly given to them, by ge- 
nerous and humane commanders, on 
theſe occaſions, it would have a 
much better effect, as the vegetable 
acid in it gives it a ſuperior efficacy 
againſt putrefaction. 

On ſuch occaſions as ſickneſs, | 
how eaſily might ſeamen he ſupplied 


with good plenty of excellent and 


wholeſome ſoup, by the help of a 
geſter in Papin's manner? By this 
3 with a lamp or candle, 
the bones of any kind of meat ani- 
mals might be liquified in a few 
minutes. How light of charge this 
engine? flow p! ientifully and rea- 
dily bones of cattle might be pro- 
cured t 
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ſliced or in powder ? How quickly 
made potable? How wholeſome 
and reſtorative ſuch food would be 
to ſickly people, as it is a noble and 
excellent broth, without the help of 
ſalt to preſerve, I ſubmit to the con- 
ſideration of thoſe who have more 
authority, and wiſh them to have 
the ſame benevolence to compaſſion- 


ate the miſeries of ſeamen in diſ- 


It may ſeem a trifling matter, but 


it will prove greatly ſalutary to a 


ſhip's crew, to make every man waſh 


his mouth, every morning and 
night, with vinegar. This is par- 


ticularly ſalutiferous in hot weather, 
and a fingular preſervative againſt 
the ſcurvy, and all putrid diſeaſes, 
At the ſame time as ſuch a dif- 
fuſion of acid or antiſeptic particles 
are diſſeminated through the parts of 
a ſhip, they exert their antiſcorbutic 


efficacy, to prevent or deſtroy the 


influence of putreſcent or corrupt 
air, and to reſtore it to an whole- 
ſome ſtate: by this practice alſo, the 
lungs and more tender vitals become 


ſheathed or armed againſt the re- 


ception, or inhalation of the vola- 
tile particles of putre faction; ſo that 
they either are repelled, or elſe in- 


tirely change their poiſonous to a 


harmleſs quality. A man in ſuch 
_ armour is ſafe. —Fine graſs hay in 
rain water, makes a liquor which is 
perhaps one of the moſt excellent 


. preſervatives againſt, and remedies 


in, the ſea-ſrurvy. It is a pleaſant 
drink; hay is eaſily preſerved; and 
it may be made to occupy no great 
compaſs of room. 


3 — 


Amethcd of making ſea-auater potable, 


GEA-WATER becomes freſh 
by mating it paſs through ma- 
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cured? How eaſily preſerved if rine plants. I took a glaſs veſſel, 


of an oblong form, and, havin 


partly filled it with ſea-water, I put 
therein a proper quantity of the 4% 
marina, or ſea-weed; the roots of | 
ſome of which were naked, an1 
quite clear of any foreign body; 


but to the reſt were ill adhering 


the pebbles that ſerved to ſupport 
The veſſel being 
then full, I fitted to it a glaſs. head, 
with its beak, to which I joined a | 
receiver, without luting the joints, | 
There diſtilled daily from theſe | 
plants a ſmall quantity of water, 
very freſh, very potable, and quite | 
free from the ill taſte, which water; | 


them in the ſea. 


diſtilled by fire uſually retain. 


This experiment ſhews the eafieſ, | 
ſureſt, and moſt natural method of | 
making ſea-water freſh, a mat. 
ter of ſuch ſingular utility to ka. 


vigators. 


I doubt not but we may find 
other plants, among thoſe grow. 
ing either in the ſea or on its ſhores, | 
which may be more effectual for 
this experiment, and which yield 
freſh water in greater quantity, as | 
rock-ſamphire, the braſſica marina, | 


or kali-kind, the ſea-lentil, &c. 


Some of theſe plants may be tried, | 


by examining their growth either in 


ſea · water, or earth ſprinkled with it. 


And hence, in ſome meaſure, the 
conjecture may be very probable, 


that the real primitive water, wich 
might have exiſted before animals | 


and plants, is ſea-water ; and that 
freſh-water is, for the moſt part, in- 
debted for its origin to the vapouts 
of plants, the reſpiration of animal, 


and the exhalations of the earth, at- | 


traced by the heat of the ſun. 


Le 216 þ 
Chin 


Chineſe contrivance, by which a per- 
fon, wvho does not know how to 
feoim, may eaſily keep himſelf above 
avater. From a letter to the author 

of the ſeaman's preſervative. 


TN the year 1730, I was paſſen- 
ger in a ſhip from Batavia to 
China, burthen about 400 tons, cal- 
Jed the Pridae, Franciſco Xavier 
commander, freighted by Engliſh, 
Chineſe, and Portugueze. Near 
the coaſt of China we met one of 
thoſe ſtorms 
(Tau fong ). or a great wind, which 


carried away all our maſts, bo- 


ſprit, and rudder ; and in our hold 
we had ſix feet of water, expect- 


ing every moment the ſhip would 
founder. — We conſequently were 


conſulting our preſervation : the 
Engliſh and Portugueze ſtood in 
their ſhirts only, ready to be thrown 
off; but the Chineſe merchants 


came upon deck, not in a cork. 


jacket, but I will call it a bamboo 
habit, which had lain ready in their 
cheſts againſt ſuch dangers, and it 
was thus conſtrued ; four bamboos, 
two before, and two behind their 
bodies, were placed horizontally, 


and projected about 28 inches. 


Theſe were croſſed on each ſide by 
two others, and the whole properly 
ſecured, leaving a ſpace for their 
body ; ſo that they had only to put 


yp 


ec 


1 


11 


| 
| 
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called a Tutfoon, 


oppoſite: hence a kind of ſhade 


141 
it over their heads, and tie the ſame 
ſecurely, which was done in two 
minutes, and we were ſatisfied they 
could not poſſibly ſinkx.— The ſhape 
is given above. 


K. 4 


—— 


Eaſy method of opening a away to the 
fight through turbulent waters. 


PPOSITE. to the famous baths 


of Balarue, on the coaſt of 


Provence, is Taur, or Hill-pond, ſo 


called from its lying among hills; 


the word Tor or Taur in the He- 


brew, Phenician, and Celtic, figni- 
fying a mountain or hill : in the 


middle of it ſtands an inſulated rock, 


known by the name of Recairals, 


The foot of this rock, under the 


water, is covered with zytuli, or 
muſcles, lepades, or goats eyes, 
balani, or ſea-acorns, and echini, or 
ſea- urchins, &c. ſtrongly adhering 


to it. The fiſhermen, for tearing 
them off, made uſe of an iron hoop 


ſomething ſharpened at the upper 


edge and faſtened to a pole; with 
which ſcraping the rock, the fiſh 
fall into a bag tied round the hoop. 


I have been at this ſport, and it 


gave me an opportunity ofobſerving 
a fact, not unworthy notice. That 
the labour of ſcraping the rock may 


the better anſwer, it is neceſſary to 


diſcern the places where the ſhell- 
fiſh, and eſpecially the largeſt, moſt 
abound. This one would think no 
difficulty, the water being uſually 
clear: yet it is not ſo eaſy as imagir- 


ed; the leaſt agitation occaſions a 


ſimmering formed of undulations, 
irregularly congeſted on one ano- 
ther, that amidſt theſe inequalities, 
the rays of light, in their entrance 


and iſſue, neceſſarily go through 


many refractions, unequal, and oſten 

on 
the 
3 


pable to ſee much better. 
urinantes orefſpargere, quontam miti- 
get naturam aſperam maris, lucemque 
Aeportet. | | 
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the ſurface of the pond, that objects 
of a middling bigneſs are ſcarce dif- 
cernible at the depth only of two 
feet. To overcome an inconveni- 
.ency fo detrimental to the fiſher- 
men's induſtry, experience has taught 
them a ſure method, which perhaps 
mere naturaliſts would never have 


dreamed of; yet it is only to pour 


a drop of oil on the place where the 
fiſherman would look. The oil, 


- agitated by the motion of the wa- 


ter, {preads with a ſurprizing celeri- 


ty, and by this horizontal dilatation, 


fuppreſſes and levels the criſpated 
undulations, which obſtructed the 
fight, The fiſhermen are very dex- 
trous in taking advantage of this 
calm interval, which is ſoon over; 
but they renew it at pleaſure, and at 


little expence, uſing only a ſingle 
drop of oil at one time, and that of 


the worſt ſort. 


This device throws à light on 
a paſſage of Pliny, hiſtor. natural. lib. 


2. cap. 103. where that author, 
after ſaying, mare olco tranquillare, 
1. e. that the ſea is ſmoothed by 


throwing oil on it: he adds, that it 


is on this account divers carry ſome 
in their mouths, and by ſpurting 
it out when under water, are ca- 
Et ob id 


— * 


Mcthed of edulcorating traiu- oil. By 
Mr. Daſſie. 


| Society for the Encouragement of Arte, 


Manufafures, and Commerce. 
Strand, July 155 1761. 


RDERED, that the proceſſes 


communicatcd by Mr. R. Doſ- 


fie, for edulcorating train oil, as 
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now in the poſſeſſion of the ſociety; $ 
be publiſhed verbatim, with Mr. 
Doſſie's explanatory notes at te 
bottom of the page, under his name. 


PROCESS the FIRST. 


For purifying oil in a moderate 
degree, without almoſt any ex- 


pence. 


the air. 


with them, alſo, by the ſame means, 


When they have flood an hour or 
two, repeat the ſtirring, ard con- 
tinue the ſame treatment, at con- 


venient intervals, for two or three 


days. After which ſuper- add a pint ö 
and a half of water, in which an | 


ounce of ſalt is diſſolved ; and mix 
them as the other ingredients, re- 


peating the ſtirring as before for 


a day or two. Let the whole then 


ſtand at reſt; and the water will 


ſink below the oil; and the chalk 
ſubſide in it to the bottom of the 
veſſe!; the oil will become clear, be 
of a lighter colour, and have conſi- 
derable lefs ſmell ; but will not be 
purified in a manner equally to the 


effect of the other proceſſes, below 


given: though as this is done, with 
the expence of only. one ounce of 
ſalt, it may be practiſed advantage- 
ouſly for many purpoſes : efpecial- 
ly preparatorily to the next method, 
the operation of which will be faci- 
litated by it. 


PROCESS the SECOND. 


To purify oil without heat t0 à 
great gegree. ST 

Take a pallon of crude ſtinking 
oil, or of ſuch as is previouſi) — 
par 


4 


Fake an ounce ofchalk, powder. 
ed pretty finely, end half an ounce | 
of lime ſtacked by lying expoſed to 
Put them into a oallon of | 
ſtinking oil: and having mixed } 
them well together, by ſlirring, add 
half a pint of water; and mix that 
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rered by the foregoing method, 
0 add to it an ounce of powder- 
chalk. Stir them well together, 
freral times, AS in the preceding 
wers; and, after they have been 


nized ſome hours, or a whole day, 


4 an ounce of pearl aſhes, diſſolv- 


1 in four ounces of water; and re- 
N the ſtirring as before. After 


ter have been fo treated for ſome 


bears, put in a pint of water, in 
rich two ounces of ſalt are diſſolv- 
cl, and proceed as before. The 
al and brine, will ſeparate, on 
tnding ſome days: and the oil 
el be greatly improved, both in 
mel! and colour. Where a greater 
rority is required, the quantity 
pearl aſhes mult be increaſed ; 
ad the time before the addition of 
be alt, and water, prolonged, 


che ſame operation be repeated 


kreral times, diminiſhing at each 
ime the quantity of the ingredients, 
me half, the oil may be brought to 
nery light colour; and rendered 
quily ſweet in ſmell, with the 
onmon ſpermac ti oil. 

y this proceſs, the cod oil may 
be made to burn; and when it is ſo 


urid as not to be fit for any uſe, 


ter alone or mixt, it may be ſo 
wnecked by the ſirſt part of the pro- 


3, as to be equal to that common 


Fd; but where this is practiſed 
a tie caſe of ſuch putrid oil, uſe 
af an ounce of chalk, and half an 
lunce of lime. 


PROCESS the THIRD. 


To purify oil with the afifance 
heat, where the greateſt purity is 
Rqured : and particularly for the 
ollen manufacture. 
Take a gallon of crude inking 
Wl; and mix with it a quarter of an 
We of powdered chalk, and a 
Pater of an ounce of lime lacken- 
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boiled them half an 
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ed in the air, and ſtir them together; 
and when they have ſtood ſome 
hours, add a pint and a half of wa- 
ter, and two ounces of pearl aſhes 3 
and place them over a fire that will 
juſt keep the immering, till the oil 

appear of a light n colour; 


and has loſt all ſmell, except a 


ſopey, greaſy, hot ſcent. Then 
ſuper-add half a pint of water, in 
which an ounce of common falt 
has been diſſolved 5 and having 
nour, pour 
them into a proper veſſel, and let 
them ſtand till the ſeparation of the 


oil, water, and lime, be made, as in 
the preceding. 


Where this operation is perform- 
ed, to prepare oil for the woolien 
manufacture, the falt may be omit- 


ted; but the ſeparation of the lime 


from the oil will be ſlower; and a 
longer boiling is neceſſary. 
If this oil be required ſtill more 


pure, treat it, after it is ſeparated 


from the water, &c. according to 
the ſecond proceſs, with an ounce 
of chalk, a quarter of an ounce of 
pearl aſhes, and half an ounce of 
ſult, 


7 ; y 
PETER TEMPLEXMAN, Cecrcfarpe 


Obſervations on the. aboue prect[/css 


Ey Mr. R. Doſe. 
Obſ:rrations on Proceſs the Firſt. 


Firſt, this proceſs may be per- 
formed on any kind of ph or teal 
oil, that is putrid and linking; 
and will improve it in ſmell, and 
moſt generally render it of a lighter 
colour, if before dark and brown. 
It will, alſo, conduce to the ren- 
dering thoſe oils fitter for burning 
proftabiy, that are in their original 
ſtate faulty in that point; but it 
witl not meliorate them to the full 
degiee they admit of, even with. 

| | heat; 


F 
# 
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heat; and ſhould, therefore, be 
practiſed, only where moderate im- 
provement is required, 


Second, after the oil is taken off 


from the dregs and brine; the 
dregs, which ſwim on the brine, 
ſhould be taken off alſo, and put 
into another veſſe!, of a deep form; 
and, on ſtanding, particularly if 
freſh water be added, and ſtirred 


with them, nearly the whole re- 


maining part of the oil will ſepa- 
rate from the foulneſs ; or, to ſave 
this trouble, the dregs when taken 
off, may be put to any future quan- 


| tity of oil, that is to be edulcorated 


by this method ; which will anſwer 


the ſame end. 


Obſervations on Proceſs the Third. 
Firſt, This proceſs may be ad- 


vantageouſly performed on the train 
dil, called viticus oil, and the more 


putrid and foul it may be, the great- 
er will be the proportionable im- 
provement; eſpecially if there be 
no mixture of the other kind of fiſh 
oils; particularly the ſeal; which 


do not admit of being edulcorated 


perfectly, by means of heat; but 


require other methods: but when 


the vitious oil is pure, however ſlink- 
ing it may be, the bad ſmell will 
be removed by this proceſs, duly 


executed, and the brown colour 
Changed to a light amber; and 
theſe qualities will be much more. 


permanent in this, than in any crude 
fiſh oil: as it will not, on account 


of the degree of purity to which it 


is brought, be ſubje& to putrify 
again under a great length of time, 
whether it be kept open, or in cloſe 
veſſels, The oil, in this tate, will 
burn away without leaving the leaſt 
remains of foulneſs in the lamp; 
and being rendered more fluid, than 
before, will go further when uſed in 


making in the ſmell and colour, by 


thoſe particulars ; and remains al 


the woollen manufacture, than any! 
other kind, and be much more eafl. 


| 
ly ſcoured from the wool. If ne. 
vertheleſs, there be any branches, j 
the woollen manufacture, which re. 
quire the uſe of a more thick aud 
unctuous oil, this may be rendered! 0 
ſo, by the adding a proper quantiyi 
of tallow, or fat; of which a certain « 
proportion will perfectly incorporate : 
with the oil; the fluidity and tra, 
parency being ſtill preſerved, as well 
as all the other qualities that render 9 
it ſuitable to the intended purpoſe. WM x 
This may be the moſt beneficial o 
done, by adding a proper quantiii 0 
of the refuſe greaſe of families, con- p 
monly called #4:7chen tuff : which i 
being put to the oil, when moderate. { 
ly heated, will immediately diſſohe ti 
in it, and let fal] alſo its impuriteſ 0 
or foulneſs, to the bottom of the 
veſſe]: and it will be fo far front n 
being any way diſadvantageous, tha # 
it will, on the contrary, be prof d 
able to the manufacturer; as ther 91 
will be a ſaving of more than or es 
half in the proportion of the kitchenlfſ 
ſtuff employed. As its common{ſ 01 
price is not half ſo great, as that of 
vitious oil; nor one third of that offi tr 
the Gallipoly olive oil now uſed, mc 
Second, The different qualities N 
and diſpoſition of different parcel f. 
of vitious oil, with reſpect to edi WI 
coration, render various proportion pb. 
of the ingredients to be uſed nec 
ſary. The quantities ſtated in 19 
above proceſs, are the leaſt, wic x. 
will effect the end, in general; at 
frequently greater will be required By 
but theſe may always be firſt tried \ 
and, if it be found after ſix or eigh - 


hours ſimmering of the mixtur 
that no gradual improvement |! 


that the oil continues the fame 


mixe 


vixed with chalk and lime, and in 
; thick turbid ſtate; a fourth or 
third part of the firſt quantity of 

| aſhes, ſhould be added; and 
the ſimmering continued till the oil 
he perfect. It is proper, as the 
quantity of the water is leſſened, by 
the evaporation, to make freſh ad- 
ditions from time to time, that there 
may be always nearly the original 
proportion. 


Third, If it be inconvenient to 


ire the whole time of boiling to- 
gether, the fire may be ſuffered to go 
out ; and re-kindled at any diſtance 
of tme; and if, in ſuch caſe, a ſmall 
proportion of pearl aſhes diſſolved 
n water, be added, and the mixture 
feral times ſtirred, between the 


times of boiling, it will facilitate the 


operation. ; 
1he time of boiling may be, alſo, 
much ſhortened, if the chalk, lime, 
and pearl aſhes, be added ſome 
days before; and the mixture fre- 
quently ſtirred; or, if oil previouſly 
edulcorated, according to proceſs 
No. 1. be taken, inſtead of crude 
ol, | 
Fourth, The oil remaining in the 
reps may be recovered by the ſame 
means, as are directed for proceſs 
No. 1. in ob/ervation No. 2; and 
if they be duly performed, there 
wil ſcarcely any waſte at all be 
found in the oil by the operation. 


8 — 


Receipt to make Soap without Boiling. 


Bifon, New-England, May 11, 1761. 
E. T' your leaches with hot wa- 
ter, put 20lb. of greaſe into a 


kettle>with two pails full of ſtrong 


he, ſet it over the fire until the 

preale is well melted; then take a 
arel, placing it in the yard, or any 

oder open place, where the ſun 
Vor. IV. 
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Method of making Sal Ammaniac in 


33 
may come to it, and fill it two 
thirds full of ſtrong lye, and put the 
melted greaſe and lye into it, boil- 
ing hot, ſtirring it well together 
with a ſtick, and put in a pail full of 
weak lye every day, continuing the 
ſtirring of it until the barrel is full, 
and in about a week's time you will 
have excellent ſoap. [The above 
method has been tried in this town 0 
Beſton, New-England, and found 10 
exceed any common ſoap hitherto made 
by boiling, and will not be ſubjet to 
any dijagreeable ſmell by tetping; be- 
ſides it will eaſe many worthy fami- 
lies from the confuſion and wexation 
which uſually attends the making of 
ſoap in theold way.] =, 


—— 


Egypt; as communicated to Dr. 
Linnæus, by his pupil Dr. Haſſel- 
guift who had been lately in thoſe 
parts. From the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. | | 


AL Ammoniac is made from 
the ſoot ariſing from the burnt 
dung of four-footed animals, that 
feed only on vegetables. 

This dung is collected in the four 
firſt months of the year, when all 
their cattle, ſuch as oxen, cows, 
buffaloes, camels, ſheep, goats, 
horſes, and aſſes, feed on freſh ſpring: 
graſs, which, in Egypt, is a kind of 
trefoil, or clover: for when they 
are obliged to feed their cattle on 
hay, and their camels on bruiſed 
date kernels, their excrements are 
not fit for this purpole; but when 
they feed on graſs, the poor people 
of Egypt are very careful to collect 
the dung quite freſh, and, for that 
purpoſe,, follow the cattle all day 
long, in order to collect it as it falls 
from them; and, if it is too moiſt, 
they 
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they mix it with chaff, ſtubble, ſhort 
ſtraw, or duſt, and make it up in the 
form of cakes, about the ſame ſize 


and ſhape as it lies on the ground. 


Then they fix it to a wall to dry, 
till it is fit to be burnt. 

For want of wood, which none 
but the rich in Egypt can afford to 
buy, they burn this dung through 
the whole country, and ſell a vaſt 
quantity of it to the ſalt- makers. 

The excrements of the camel are 
not found at all preferable to any 
other; and its urine is never uſed 
for this purpoſe, although generally 
reported ſo by authors. 

The falt-workers pretend, that 
the human excrements, and thoſe of 
coats, and ſheep, are preferable to 
any other, | 


The months of March and April 


is the only time they make the ſalt. 
Sal Ammoniac is made in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


They build an oblong oven, a- 


bout as long again as broad, of 
brick and moiſt dung, of ſack a 
ſize, tha: the outſide, or flat part of 
the top of the arch, may hold fifty 
glaſs veſſels, ten in length, and five 
in breadth, each veſſel having a ca- 
vity left for it in the brick-work of 
tne arch. 1 
Theſe glaſs veſſels are globular, 
with a neck an inch long, and two 
inches wide. = | 
Theſe veſſels are of different ſizes, 
in different ſalt-worke, containing 


from a gallon to two gallons; but 


in general are about eighteen inches 
diameter. 5 
They coat each veſſel over with a 


fine clay (which they find in the 


Nile, ) and afterwards with ftraw ; 
they then fill them two-thirds full of 
ſoot, and put them into their holes 
on the top of the oyen. 

They make the fire gentle at firſt, 


and uſe the afore - mentioned dried 
dung for the fuel; they increaſe the 
heat gradually, till they bring it to 
the higheſt degree, which the Work. 
men call hell fire, and continue it 
fo for three days and three nike; 3 


together. 


When the heat is come to its due 
degree, the ſmoke ſhows itſelf with 
a ſouriſh ſmell, that is not unplea- f 
ſant; and, in a little time, the (al; ] 
ſticks to the glaſſes, and covers the 
whole opening. 'The ſalt continues 
ſubliming, till the above-mentioned | 
time is expired: then they break 
the glaſſes, and take out the ſalt, 
juſt in the ſame form, and of the 
ſame ſubſtance, that it is fent all | 
over Europe. | 2 
At each ſalt-work they have 2 
glaſs furnace, to melt the old glaſſes, | 


and make new ones, 
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Some account of the late Dr. Gedfrey's | 
machines for the immediate extincs | 


tion of fire; by his graudjon Ir, 


Ambroſe Godfrey. And litewiſt | 
of the tryal made of it by tbe Secitty | 


for the Encouragement of Arts, Gt. 


and of another trial made in Swe- | 


den, of a ſecret of the ſame ind | 


Aiſcowered by Mr. Fuchs, a Ger. 
man phyſician. 


8 IX. 155 
1 mention hat 


been made of an invention 


perfected many years ſince, by my 
late grandfather, for the immedinte 
extinction of fire, of which an ex- 
periment is to be made before the 
Premium Society. The method, 
or machine, to be employed, con- 


fiſts of a ſmall portion of gunpowder! 


cloſely confined; which, when ani. 


mated by fire, acts by its elafic | 


force, upon a proper medium, 2nd 
1 Þ.% 


— ney — ay 


f 
ö 
- 


ot only divideth it into the minuteſt 
toms, but diſperſeth it alſo in every 
direction, ſo as immediately to ex- 


tinguiſh any fire within a certain 


lifance, This medium is a liquor 
frongly impregnated with a prepa- 
ation of antiphlogiſtic principles, 
which by their action upon burning 
materials, extinguiſhes the flames, 
and reduceth them in general to a 
fate of a black coal; and by its 
oppoſite nature to fire, hinders the 
remaining ſparks, notwithſtanding 
the admiſſion of the air, from kind- 
ling the flames afreſh, By this 


means, the great point is obtained, 


in giving ſufficient time for totally 
extinguiſhing any remains of fire. 


only will perform this, will find 
themſelves greatly miſtaken, as the 
draught of air will certainly rekindle 


the neighbouring materials, which 
ae very fit to receive a freſh flame, 


the fire not being extinguiſhed by 


Imay be allowed the philoſophy) 
by the artfu] expanſion and rarefac- 
tion of its particles. There are ſe- 
veral ſizes of theſe machines, from 
ve to fifty pounds weight, in a por- 
table and rather ſmall compaſs, and 


may generally be carried to any 


place where a man can go himſelf. 
But though theſe machines will 


prevent great fires by a timely ap- 


plication, far be it from me to ſay, 
that they will extinguiſh them after 
tiey have reached a frightful height, 
and ſeveral houſes, perhaps near a 
Whole ſtreet, is in flames. 


to the building ſafe, otherwiſe no 
perſon can be ſuppoſed to approach 
near enough to apply them in a 
proper manner, 
beginning, for the moſt part, in 
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The 
floors muſt be ſtanding, and acceſs 


Every fire has its 
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ſome apartment; and as ſoon as 
diſcovered, the family, inſtead of 
loſing all preſeuce of mind, ſhould 
immediately apply one or more of 
theſe machines; which will then 


fully anſwer the intention. The 


proper time of applying them, ſup- 
poſes that they are ready at hand. 


It will be in vain to think of fetch- 
ing them from any conſiderable diſ- 


tance, as it will then be too late for 


them to perform any important ſer- 
vice, except indeed being the pro- 


bable means of ſaving ſome adja- 


cent houſe, by extinguiſhing the 


flames as often as they break out, 
till the building firſt on fire 1s totally 


conſumed, and by falling into ruins, 
They who preſume that water 


leaves the other in perfect ſafety. 
Such are the effects of theſe ma- 


chines. It is with pleaſure there- 
fore, that I obey the commands of 
the premium ſociety, in ſubmitting 


the invention to a fair experiment. 


7 Southampton-ftreet, . I am, &c. 
the quantity of water, but rather (if 


Covent-garden. AMB.GODFREYs 


On the 19th of May 1761, at 
noon, Mr. Godfrey's moſt valuabla 


experiment for extinguiſhing fire, 


was tried in the houſe erected for 
that purpoſe, near Mary-le-bone. 
Their royal highneſſes the duke of 
York, prince William Henry, prince 
Henry Frederick, a great number of 
perſons of rank and diſtinction, and 
many of the learned world, gave 
their attendance upon this ſingular | 
occaſion. The houſe, which is of 
brick, conſiſts of three rooms, one 
above another, a ſtair-caſe, chimney, 
lath and plaiſter cielings, and a kind 
of wainſcotting round the rooms, 
of rough deal. Exactly at twelve 
o'clock the ground room, and that 
up one pair of ſtairs, were ſet on 
ſire, by lighting the laggots and 
L 3 | ſhavings 


wainſcot of the under room was 
thought to be ſufficiently in flames, 
and three of the machines were 
thrown in; which, by almoſt im- 
mediate and ſudden exploſions, in- 
ſtantaneouſly extinguiſhed the flames, 


and the very ſmoak in that apart- 


ment in a few minutes totally diſ- 
appeared. By this time, the fire- 
men, &c. who had the care of 
throwing in the machines, gave an 
alarm that the ſtair-caſe had taken 


fire, and that it was neceſſary direct- 


ly to go to work upon the next 


room, which was accordingly done, 


and with the ſame effect. The ex- 


periment, however, hitherto did not 


univerſally ſatisfy, in the laſt in- 
ſtance more eſpecially it was thought 
to be too haſtily put in execution 
and the populace, without-ſide the 
paling, who were ſuppoſed to a- 
mount to near 20,000, and whoſe 
curiofity, from the very nature of 


their fituation, remained much dil- 


fatisfied, began to grow rather riot- 
ous, and talked of a ſecond bottle 
conjurer. For the ſake of the experi- 
ment, therefore, and to remove all 


manner of doubt, Mr. Godfrey con- 


ſented to a third experiment in the 


upper room, which was entirely of 


wood. The flames were now ſuffer- 
ed to get to a conſiderable height, 
and even the window frames deſtroy- 


ed, before the machines were thrown 


in, which, however, anſwered exactly 
as the former had done ; and, being 
quite in fight of the out-ſtanders, 
met with that univerſal approbation, 
which ſo noble an invention, it is 
hoped, will be found deſerving of. 
The experiment thus made by 
Mr. Godfrey's preparation for ex- 
tinguiſhing fires, calls to remem- 
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| ſhavings laid in there for that pur- 
poſe : in about fifteen minutes the 


brance, that, in the year 17 34, th 


ſtates of Sweden offered a premium 
of 20,000 crowns fer the beſt in. 
vention of ſtopping the progreſs of | 
accidental fires; when one Mr. 

Fuches, a German phyſician, a man 

of experience in his profeſſion, made 

a preparation for that end, and the 

experiment was tried on a houſe 1 
built on purpoſe, of dry fir, at Le- 
gard iſland; in the building were 
placed ſeveral tubs of tar and pitch, 
and a great quantity of chips, all | 
which were ſet on fire; flames iſſu- 
ing through the top of the houſe, 
windows, &c. when he threw in | 
one of the barrels containing the 
preparation, which immediately 
quenched the flames; a ſecond bar- 
rel entirely cleared the ſmoak away; 
and the whole was executed to the 


ſatis faction of the ſpectators, and to 


the no ſmall ſatisfaction of the in- 
ventor, WEO was about to return 
home, when unexpectedly the flames Þ 


broke out again, ſuppoſed to he oc- 
caſioned by a ſmall quantity of com- 
buſtible matter being introduced, 
and ſet on fire ſecretly by ſome ma- 
licious perſon. 


Fuches, and beat him moſt unmer— 
cifully, ſo that he narrowly eſcaped 
with his life. He ſoon after left 
the country, and never could be 
prevailed on (though ftronply per- 
ſaaded by ſome of the molt eminent 
Citizens) to return. 


It is ſaid, another experiment of 


the ſame kind was tried this year 
(1761) in Holland, but rendered 
abortive through the perverſeneſs 

of the populace. 
Theſe machines of Mr. Godfrey 5, 
it is evident, would be of gieat ufc 
in extinguiſhing fires on ſhipbozrd, 
and might be confidered as a no by 
2 ne 


„pon this the | 
wrong-headed mob fell upon Mr. 


— 
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neceſſary part of a ſhip's lading, Or the nature of glaſs muſich, lated 


than her ſtores or ammunition, 


e 


8 


115 of gunpowder for extinguiſhing 


fires in chimnies.. 


T js well known that the inner | 


arts of chimnies eafily take 
fre ; the ſoot that kindles therein 
emits a greater flame, according as 
the tunnel is more elevated ; be- 
cauſe the inferior air feeds the fire. 
If this air could thereſore be ſup- 


preſſed, the fire would be ſoon ex- 
tinguiſned. In order to this, ſome 


diſcharge a piſtol into the chimney, 


which produces no effeQ ; others 


lay under the chimney a copper full 
of water ; but the vapours that riſe 
from it, far from extinguiſhing the 
fre, ſſem to give it new force. 
Water thrown into the chimney at 


top is equally of no effect, becauſe 


it comes down through the middle 
of the tunnel, and not along the 
ſdes. It would be more adviſe- 
able to ſtop with dung the upper 


crifces of the tunnel for quench- 
ing the fire. But the ſureſt and 


readieſt method is, to take a lit- 
tle gunpowder, and, having hu- 
meced it with ſpittle for binding it, 
to form it into ſmall maſſes, and ſo 
throw / it into the hearth of the chim- 


ney. When it is burnt, and has 


produced a conſiderable vapour, a 
ſecond, afterwards a third are thrown, 


and ſo on, as much as is neceſſary. 


la a little time the fire is extinguiſh- 
ed, and, as it were, choaked by this 
vapour; and cakes of inflamed 
ſoot are ſeen to fall from the tunnel, 
til at laſt not the leaſt veſtige of 
ſe appears, = 


ſuppoſed to vibrate, 
are produced by the lighteſt touches, 


defects. 
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come into ſuch vga with ſome 


propoſals for improving it. 


ESTDES thoſe tones which - 


DD every elaſtic ſtring produces 
by a vibration of all its parts, 


1t 15 capable of another ſet of tones, 


in which only a part of the ſtring is 
Theſe ſounds 


either by air, as in Oſwald's lyre, or 
by rubbing the bow in the ſofteſt 
manner on the ſtring of a fiddle- 
Analogous to theſe ſounds are 
thoſe produced by bells: in thoſe 


laſt, beſides thoſe tones produced 


by their elliptical vibrations, there 


are a ſet of tones which may be 
brought out by gently rubbing their 
edges, and in which the whole in- 


ſtrument does not appear to vibrate 
in all its parts, as before. | 
Take, for inſtance, a bell finely 
poliſhed at the edges, or what will 
perhaps be more convenient, a 
drinking-glaſs; let the edges be as 


free from any thing oily as poſſible; 


then, by moiſtening the finger in 


water (I have found allum water to 
be beſt) and rubbing it circularly 


round the edge of the glaſs, you 
will at length bring out the tone re- 
ferred to. 

This note is poſſeſſed of infinite 
ſweetneſs, it has all the excellencies 
of the tone of a bell, without its 
It is loud, has a ſufficient 
body, is capable of being ſwelled, 
and continued. at pleaſure ; and be- 
ſides, has naturally that vibratory 
ſoftening which muſicians endea- 
vour to imitate, by mixing with the 
note to be played a quarter tone 
from below. 

To vary theſe tones, nothing 
more is required than to procure 
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afeveral bells or glaſſes of different 


tones, tuned as nearly as poſſible, 


which may be done by thinning the 


edges of either; or, for immediate 


ſatisfaction, the glaſſes may be 
tuned by pouring in water; the 


more water is poured in, the graver 


the tone will be. „ 
Let us ſuppoſe then a double oc- 


tave of thoſe glaſſes, thus tuned, to 
be procured. Any common tune 
may be executed by the fingers 
_ rubbing upon each glaſs ſucceſſively; 
and this I have frequently done, 


without the leaft difficulty, only 


regquiſite for melody. 
remedy this, I took a large drinking 


tion; then moiltening the finger as: 


cChuſing thoſe tunes which are ſlow and 


eaſy. Here then are numbers of deli- 


cate tones, with which muſicians have 
been, till very lately, unacquainted ; 


and the only defect is, that they can- 
not be made to follow each other 
with that celerity and eaſe which 1s 


glaſs, and by means of a wheel and 
a gut, as in the electrical machine, 


made it to turn upon its axis with a 


moderately quick but equable mo- 


before, nothing more was required 
than merely to touch the glaſs at 
the edge, without any other motion, 
in order to bring out the tone. 


Inſtead of one glaſs only turning 


in this manner, if the whole number 
of glaſſes were ſo fixed as to keep 


continually turning, by means of a 


wheel, it follows, that upon every 


touch of the ſinger a note would be 


expreſſed; and thus, by touching 
ſeveral glaſſes at once, an harmony 
of notes might be produced, as in 
an harpſicord. | | 

As I write rather to excite, than 
ſatisfy the curious, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to direct the various ways this 
number of glaſſes may be contrived 


In order to 
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to turn; it may be ſufficient to ſay, 


that if the glaſſes are placed in the 


ſegment of a circle, and then a 


ſtrop, as in a cutler's wheel, be ſup- 
poſed to go round them all, the 


whole number will by this means 


be made to turn by means of 2 
wheel. | 


Inſtead of the finger, I have ap- 


plied moiſtened leather to the edge 
of the glaſs, in order to bring out 
the tone: but, from want of a pro- 
per elaſticity, this did not ſucceed, 
I tried cork, and this anſwered 
every purpoſe of the finger; but 
made the tone much louder than the 
finger could do. Inftead therefore 
of the finger, if a number of corks 


could be ſo contrived as to fall 


with a proper degree of preſſure on 


the edge of the glaſs, by means of 
keys like the jacks of an organ, it is 
evident that in ſuch a caſe a new and 
a tolerably perfect inſtrument would 


be produced; not ſo loud indeed as 
ſome, but infinitely more melodious 
than any. = „ 

The mouths of the glaſſes or 
bells uſed in this experiment ſhould 
not reſemble the mouth of a trum- 


pet, but ſhould rather come forward 


with a perpendicular edge. The 
corks uſed in this caſe ſhould be 
ſmooth, even free from thoſe ble- 
miſhes which are uſually found in 
them, and at the ſame time the more 
elaſtic the better. 

This is but a ſhort account; my 
deſign being to put ſome who have 
more leiſure and abilities upon pro- 
ſecuting the completion of this in- 
ſtrument, the hint of which I owe to 


a very ingenious and learned friend, 


whoſe ſuperiority of knowiedge is 
his ſmalleſt merit. 
Your's, M. B. 
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Ne notice is taken in the above ac- 


Count of ihe late Mr. Puckeridpe, 20 


entertained the town the beginning 
of the winter 1759, by playing ſome 
fine pieces of mufick on @ ſet of glaſſes 
tmed by water, and producing thoſe 
feveeteſf of tones by mere rubbing on 


the edge of the glaſſes with a abet 


fager. S;nce His death there has been 


an inflrument. compoſed of glaſſes, but 


in a better and much more convenient 


firm than that he uſed, or than that 
propoſed in the above account, which 
was contrived by a genileman in Lon- 
din, who ſhewwed it to his friends long 
before the above account was pub- 


ljhed, 


— 


LE 


Part of a letter from Paris, giving 
an account of a new all. paint. 


Can't forbear adding to this let- 

ter already ſo long, an invention 
which takes mightily here; there 
will now 
ſcraping old buildings, an artiſt 
eving invented what he calls p2:- 
ture a muraille, a wall paint, which 


being laid on a ſtone, however old 


or marred, immediately gives it all 
the appearance of newneſs, and nei- 
ther the air nor wet will affect it 
ſooner than if it were freſh taken 
out of the quarry. A trial of this 
paint has been made above a year 
ago, on an old pillar at the Louvre; 
and ſeveral times it has been rubbed 
and waſhed with a ſponge, without 


the leaſt impreſſion made on the 


paint; what is more, ſome ſpeci - 
mens of it have been left to lie in 
water a conſiderable time, others 
under a ſpout, or expoſed to the 
rot for ſome months, yet the paint 
ſtood the teſt of all!: it has, if the 
vzpreſſion may be allowed me, all 


be no longer need of 


15 
poſnible fixedneſs. After ſuch tri- 
als the diſcovery muſt be applauded 
as effectual; and uſeful it is, as be- 
ſides ſaving money and time, there 
will be no neceſſity of weakening 
old edifices, and chiefly hurting the 
ſculpture by ſcraping them, this 
water-paint impregnating the ſtone 


without leaving any incruftation 


but a decifive proof of its value is 
the following certificate of the Aca- 
demy of Architecture, Meſſ. 
Aubry and Perronnet, architects to 
H. M. being cemmiſſioned by the 
academy to examine the water- 
paint, of which the Sieur Vallee 
has made trials at the Louvre in 


June 1759, and on the front of 2 


private houſe, in Sentier-ftreet, for 
giving old buildings a lafting ap- 
pearance of newneſs; and they 


having in their report certied, that 


it gives to the oldeſt and moſt de- 
cayed buildings a ſightly air; and 


that if as ſolid as to them it appear- 


ed, it muſt be exceedingly uſeful, 
eſpecially for the outward facings 
of large edifices, the ſurface of the 
the old parts of which were fre- 


quently retouched with the chiſſel 


to make them look like the new; 


which was a great deal more charge- 
able than this colouring of the Sieur 
Vallee, and required infinitely more 
time: that, beſides in ſome caſes, 
ſuch freſhenings were detrimental, 
injuring the decorations and alter- 
ing their firſt properties, which muſt 
be allowed an objection of ſome 
weight againſt thoſe operations: 
the ſociety has approved the Sieur 
Vallee's new wall-water-paints. 
I the underwritten, perpetual 
ſecretary of the royal academy of 
architecture, certify the above to be 
a true extract from the regiſter of 
the ſaid academy. 


LT 


Camus.” 


A liguer 
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A liquor to waſh old deeds and aurit- 
ings, Qc. whereby they are ren- 
dered as legible as awhen firſt wrote, 

communicated by Mr. Holmes, keeper 
of the records in the Tower, _ 

AKE five or fix galls, bruiſe 
them and put them into 
about a pint of the very beſt white 
wine, let it ſtand in the ſun two 
days, you will by trial ſoon ſee 
whether it is too ſtrong or too ſmall; 
dip a bruſh into it, and waſh the part 
wanted to be cleared up. 


Deſcription of a portable apparatus 
for examining all metalline and mi- 
nuoral ores, on the [hot where they 
arc found, by nobich mineral ſearches 
in ſuch mountains where wwe ought 
to look for theſe natural productions, 
are great'y facilitated. In a letter 
from D. M. Linden, M. D. to Fohn 
Bevis, M. D. A. R. B. S. 
HIS apparatus conſiſts of a 
double pair of forge bellows, 
a lamp, and a box made of good 
ſtrong crucivle, or Stowbridge clay, 
ſuch as the ſmelting-pots of the 
glaſs-houſe are made of. 

The bellows are of a common 
ſize, the extreme meaſure 30 inches 
long, ard a foot or 12 inches broad, 
they muſt be made very ſtrong and 
powerful, ſo as to blow with as much 
force as poſſible. | 

The box is within about 6 inches 
deep, and about 4 inches diameter; 
In the front juſt in the middle a hole 


is contrived in ſach a manner as to 


receive the flame of the lamp, which, 


by the bellows, is to be played upon 


the matter or mineral to be tried, 
and in the bottom of the box is made 
a bed for charcoal, joined as cloſe as 
poſſible, ſo that it has the appear- 
ance of one piece, The cover of 
this box is within half an inch as 
big as the lower part, but the ſix 


inches within are from the top of 
the cover to the bottom of the box; - 


the cover is alſo filled with charcoal 
in the ſame manner as the bottom, 
that the matter to be aſſayed may be 
placed between the coals, for which 
purpoſe, with a knife, a ſuitable 
place is made in the charcoal, on 


the top, and on each 
{mall holes for vent. 


ide of che. 


The lamp is made of iron, and 
muſt have a very good wick, at leaſt 
an inch thick, if thicker it is better, 
muſt be well ſupplied with oil or 


greaſe, and there muſt be alſo ſome | 


oil or greaſe put between the char. 
coal, with the matter you intend 


to try. 


Any flux may be made uſe of, but 


the beſt in this way of trying all 


kind of minerals, is borax powder- 


ed, to which one-eighth part of 
mercur, ſublimat. corroſiv. is to be 


added and well mixed. 


When the ore or mineral 1s in the 
box between the coals with the flux, 
then place the burning lamp before 
the hole in ſuch a manner that the 
flame may eaſily reach it, and, with 
the bellows, blow all the flame up- 

on it; continue thus blowing till 
you ſee all the ſtuff you try in a li- 
quid ſtate ; then let it cool, and ex- 


amine the product. 


N. B. Before you begin the ope- 
ration with the lamp and bellows, 
the cover of the box muſt be faſten- 

ed upon it, with an iron wire or 
ſcrew made on purpoſe for it. In 
this manner all minerals may be 
proved, and their contents diſcover- 
ed with the greateſt certainty. but 
by this means it cannot be aſcer- 
tained what quantity they yield, 
that knowledge muſt be obtained 
from regular eſſays; the chief utility 
of this apparatus, is, to diſcover 


whether the mineral is worth a re— 


| gular eſſay. 


ANTI 
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 ANTEQUEETEES; 


A diſquifition on the cuſtom of burniug 


the dead. | 


O1R Thomas Brown, in his ſpi- 


rited treatiſe, entitled, Hyd-1o- 


fabia, incidentally introduces the 
zncient uſage of burning the dead. 
t were to be wiſhed, that he, and 


al thoſe who preceded him in the 


diſquiſition of fo abſtruſe a theme, 
had conſidered the ſubject, with a 
litle more attention. One general 


error ſeems to have been adopted; 


that by ſuch a precipitate diflolution, 
the Ethereal flame, or ſoul of man, 
was purified by its diſunion «rom the 


croſs and ſervile bandages of matter. 
Heraclitus, it ſeems, was the firſt ex- 
poſitor of this doctrine; by whoſe 
means the practice became general 


in every region of Greece. Ac- 
cording to him, fire was the predo- 
minant principle in the human fa- 


brickx; and that therefore by the 


reduction of the body to its firſt 
principles, the purity and incorrupti- 


bility of its magiſterial parts were, 
by ſuch means, better preſerved. To 


this purpoſe is Euripides, in ſpeak- 
ig of Clytemneſtra, 


—av@ xaliyusau Hs. 


There was indeed another opi- 
non, which had its foundation in 


policy: which was, that by burning 
the body, all rage and malice, the 
general iſſues of hatred and enmity, 
which often ſurvived their object, 
Fere checked and prevented. But 


Q. Calaber, lib. 1. 


riſe here. 


_ Ifrael. 


world 8. 


as this reaſon grew out of the cuſ. 
tom, eſtabliſhed along time before; 


ſo the cuſtom, in 1ts original, grew 


out of reaſons, previous to thoſe be- 
forementioned. 
prize, that ſo ingenious a writer as 
Sir Thomas Brown, ſhould have im- 


bibed the general opinion; and not 


rather have corrected it, by expa- 
tiating a little farther into that fruit- 
ful ſoil, where he would ſoon have 
diſcovered a clearer proſpect. 

Two conſiderations then will a- 
'The firſt relates to the 
the antiquity, and the ſecond to the 
intention of this cuſtom. Its anti- 
quity riſes as high as the Theban 


war ; where we are told of the great 
ſolemnity that accompanied this ce- 


remony at the pyre of Meneceus and 
Archemorus, who were co-tempo- 
rary with Jair, the eighth judge of 
Homer abounds with fune- 
ral obſequies of this nature. Pen- 
theſilea *, queen of the Amazons, 
we find, underwent this fiery diſſo- 
lution. In the inward regions of 
Aſia, the practice was of very an- 
cient date, and the continuance 


long: for we are told, that in the 


reign of Julian, the king of Chio- 
nia t, burnt his ſon's body, and re- 
poſited the aſhes in a filver urn. 
Coeval almoſt with the firſt inſtances 
of this kind in the Eaft, was the 
practice in the weſtern parts of the 
The Heruljans, the 
Getes, and Thracians, had all along 
obſerved it: and its antiquity was as 

| | great, 


t Ammianus Marcellinus. 


8 Arnoidis Montanis L. L. Gyraldus. - 


Tis matter of ſur- _ 
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great, with the Celtæ, Sarmatians, 
and other neighbouring nations. 

Under the ſecond conſideration 
then, cannot we turn up, and examine 
the eafth a little about the roots of 
this cuſtom, and fee, if they do not 
ſpread farther, than general obfer- 
vation has hitherto gone? Can we 
not deduce this pyral conſtruction, 
the ſipremos honores of this kind from 
our own feelings? Yes—the cuſtom 


has its foundation laid deep in na- 


tare. An anxious fondneſs to pre- 
ſerve the memory of the great and 
good, the dear friend, and the near 


relation, was the ſole motive that 


prevailed, in the inſtitution of this 
folemnity, Wherefore Heraclitue, 

when he ſpok 2 of fire, as the maſter 
principle in all things (the cuſtom 
of burning bodies exiſting long be- 
fore his time) could not be ſuppoſed 
to lay down this doctrine, as a rea- 
ſon for this cuſtom, but as a perſua- 
fton, to eaſe the minds of thoſe, 
who thought there was too much 


barbarity and inhumanity in the 


practice of it. Let us ſee, if the 
ancients do not furniſh us with 
fymptoms of this tenderneſs, In 
Homer we ſee this confirmed, 


—D mary, @ 0c Axianevs 
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At Hecter's funeral, the preſerva- 
tion of the aſhes was the principal 
concern of the friends and relations 
that attended, 
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whence this cuſtom iſlued. 


ſure in the Contemplation: 
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The aſhes, when collected and 


repoſited in an urn, were preſerved, 


as a memorial of the goodneſ; or 


greatneſs of the party deceaſed, as 
an example to excite the ſame ar- 
dour in the minds of thoſe who 


ſurvived. Theſe were kept in ſome 
convenient place, in the houſe of the 
next relation or friend. Achilles, 
we find, had the remains of his dear 


- Patroclus in his tent. 


Ey xi n d FiyTE; £219 N 
ah. Lliad Q. fine, 


Tibullus introduces the BA cul- 
tom, where he ſpeaks of the mother's 
abſence, whole duty it had been to | 
HAVE preſerved her ſon's remains. 


Non hic mibi Mater, 
Duc legat in Maæſtos offa perifia 


finus, 


Thus it appears, that the reduc- 
tion of the body to aſhes, the urnal 
incloſure of thoſe aſhes, the fre- 


quent contemplation of them in the 


urn, were thought good expedients 
to keep alive the memory of thoſe, | 
who were in their lives moſt con- | 
ſpicuous in the walk of fame. | 
Theſs were the ſprings, from 
In the 
celebrated inſtance of Artemifa, 
the fondneſs extended almoſt to à 
deification. A caſe this, not unlike 
what we experience in our on 
times: when a lock of hair, a ring, 
a ſeal, which was the property of a | 
deceaſed friend, and whick we have 
in our poſſeſſion, is looked upon 
with reverence, and a peculiar plea- 


E. BochakT. 
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The antiquity of drinking healths. 


T was a cuſtom among the 
| Greeks, and from them deriv- 
J, like many others, eſpecially of 
the religious kind, among the Ro- 


mans, to make libations, to pour 
out wine, and even to drink wine 
in honour of the gods. Sometimes 
this ceremony was introduced to 


their meals, but, in their more ſo- 
lemn entertainments, it was per- 
ſormed in the interval preceding 
the menſe ſecunde, which anſwers 


to our {ſecond courſe, or the deſert. 
This manner of venerating the 


Gods often occurs in the Clailics, 
and... conſequently is too well 
known to want any farther en- 
largement. | | 
dervius and Potter, with other 
{choliaits and antiquarians, may en- 
able us to haraugue very copioully 


over the glaſs, on taeſe devout 


effuſions. _ 
The grateful cuſtom of drinking 
to the health of our benefactors, 


or of our acquaintance, is of a 


more obſcure origin, though num- 


berleſs inſtances of it are to be ſeen 


in the Grecian poets and hiſtorians, 
no leſs than in the Roman writers. 
Ovid, that eaſy and luxuriant ge- 


nius, that happy proficient in all 


the literature his age afforded, in- 
troduces this uſage in his meta- 
morphoſes, as of a very ancient 
date among the Greeks. The 


Athenians, on the arrival of The- 


ſus from killing the Minotaurus, 
cording to him, made public re- 
Jcings, attended with a pompous 
entertainment, in which they con- 
gratulate his ſafe arrival, and en- 
lage on his unparalleled exploits, 
which intitled him to a divine im- 


mortality. 


Here then is the cuſtom of drink- 


ing to the health and proſperity of 


ſuperiors, by whom we have been 


benefited, or of our equals, with 
whom we live in reciprocal friend- 


ſhip, in vogue among the Grecians, 
ſo early as Theſeus, in thoſe remote 
ages, which are diſtinguiſhed in 
hiſtory by the ſplendid appellation 
of the heroic apes; that-is, many 
centuries before the commencement 
of the Chriſtian æra. 


ers of eminent rank and merit. 
Aſconius, explaining the mean- 


ing of more Greco bibere, (drinking 


after the manner of the Greeks,) 


ſays, that it was their cuſtom, in 
their libations, firſt to pay their 
devotions to the Gods, and then 
mention their friends in terms of 


eſteem and affection, and wiſhes 
for their proſperity. Every time 
they venerated the gods, or wiſhed 
health to their friends, it was in 


neat wine; nay, it was indiſpenſible 
to this religious ceremony, for ſuch 
it was accounted, to drink merum, 


that is, wine, not only undiluted 
with water, but without any other 


of the mixtures then uſed, as ſaf- 


fron, honey, &c. 
Libations were eſteemed more 


reſpectful than drinking to the ho- 
nour of the Gods, or welfare of 


their friends; and paſſibly from 
this diſtinction may be derived the 


omiſſion of drinking to the healths 


of illuſtrious perſonages, eſpecially 


where the nobility are not ſo near 


on a level with the commonalty, 


as they are in our well-conſtituted 


country, 
The Roman gallants uſed to take 


off as many glaſſes to their miſ- 
treſſes, as there were letters in her 


name, 


| Neither, 
like us, were they wanting to pay 
this regard to ſtrangers or foreign- 
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name, according to Martial, who 
lays, Te 
Let ſix cups to Nzvia's health 
go round, | 8 
£ And fair Tuſtina's be with ſeven 

crown'd.” 0 


a. 0 — n——_— 
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An account of the firſt enſtruments for 


meaſuring time, introduced into 


Rome. From M. D' Arnay's ri 


wate life of the Remans. 


HE Romans were near four 
hundred and ſixty years, 
without knowing any other divi- 


fion of the day than morning, 


ndon, and night. The laws of the 
twelve tables even mention only 
ſun-riſe and ſun-ſet; it was not till 
ſome years afterwards that an officer 
of the conſul's proclaimed mid-day 
aloud, which the Romans then di- 
ſtinguiſhed only in fine weather, 
and by the height of the ſun, 


Pliny reports, on the credit of 


an ancient author, that the firſt in- 


ſtrument which the Romans had to 


divide the hours was a ſun- dial, 
which L. Papirius Curſor placed in 
the court of the temple of Quirinus, 
twelve years before the war againſt 
Pyrrhus: but he ſeems to doubt 


the truth of this relation. He 


weakens it himſelf; and to give 
ſomething more certain, and better 
acknowledged, he ſays, after Varro, 
that it was during the firſt Punic 
war that the firſt dial was expoſed 
to public view at Rome, and placed 
upon a column of the tribunal of 
harangues. Marcus Valerius Meſ- 
ſala brought it from Sicily after the 
taking of Catana, thirty years after 
Papirius, the year of Rome 477. 
Although this dial, drawn for 
the latitude of Catana, which was 
different from that of Rome, could 
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not ſhow the hours juſtly ;' ye: 


as imperfect as it was, the Romans 


conformed to it for the ſpace of 
ninety-nine years, till Quintus Mar. 
cus Philippus, who was Cenfor 


with Paulus ZEmilius, gave them | 


another more exact. This, of all 


the acts of his cenſorſhip, was that 
which obtained him the greateſt 


applauſe. Theſe ſorts of clocks 


were of uſe only in the day, and in 


clear weather. Scipio Naſica, five 


years after, in the year of Rome 


595, firſt brought into uſe, and 


placed under cover a water. clock, 
which ſhewed the hours equally by | 
day and night. There were twelve | 
in the day, and as many in the | 
night, without diſtinction of ſea- 


ſons. 


Vitruvius attributes the invention | 
of water-clocks to Ctefibius, a na- 


tive of Alexandria ; he lived nnder 


the two firſt Ptolemeys. The Ro- | 
mans had different kinds of them, | 
which marked the hours in diffe- | 
rent ways. They called them 5. 


rologium hibernum, winter clock, and 


ſometimes alſo Horologium nocturnum, 
night clock, in oppoſition to the | 
dials, which were of no uſe in the | 
night, and of very little in winter, } 
when the rays of the ſun are often | 


intercepted by clouds. 


To form an idea of theſe clocks, | 
we may conceive a pretty large ba- 
ſon filled with water, which, by a | 
little hole contrived in the bottom, 
emptied itſelf into another veſſel of } 
nearly the ſame capacity, in the | 
ſpace of twelve hours; and where 
the water riſing gradually, brought | 
up perpendicularly a bit of cork, f 
or the figure of a genius pointing to 
the hours, which were marked one 
above another on columns or p- 


| Theſe | 


lalters, 
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Theſe clocks were different from 
thoſe which the ancients called 
Clepſydra. This was a glaſs filled 
with water, of a pyramidal figure, 
in form of a cone. The baſe was 
ſierced, the upper orifice very nar- 
row, and lengthened into a point; 
on the water ſwam a piece of cork 
bearing a needle to mark the hours, 
tnced along the vaſe, by deſcend- 
ing gradually as it ran out. | 

Dials, clepſydra and water-clocks 
were all the Romans knew. The 
were ignorant of the uſe of clocks 
with wheels. As uſeful as they 


are, many ages paſſed before the 


at of making them was diicovered. 
We are even uncertain of the time, 
and the author of that invention. 
The preſent which the Calif Aaron 


Rachid made to Charlemain of a 
ſriking clock, was looked on as a 
wonder, ZEginard ſays, that it was 


a water-clock which marked the 


hours by the fall of ſome balls of 
metal upon a bell, and by ſome. 


houres of men, which opened and 
ſhut certain doors contrived in the 


cock according to the number of 


the hours. 


— — 
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On a medal of the emperor Claudius, 


hitherto unexplained. 


Lene lately into the cabinet 


of a curious friend, I found 
amedal, which, to the beſt of my 
tmembrance, has not hitherto 
been explained. It immediately 
recalled to my mind a piece of 
itory which points out the occa- 
ton of its being ſtruck, and fully 
ſhews the deſign of it. The medal 
Is of the Emperor Claudius, the 
Wye au legend thus: 


I; CLAYDIVS. CAESAR. AVG. 


P. M. TR. P. IM. P. P. Caput 
Claudii nud b. LIBERTAS AV- 
GVS TA. Figura muliebris ſtans, 
dextra tenens pileum. 


What renders this medal the 
more diſtinguiſhed, is, that the 
word /ibertas is not to be found on 


any imperial medal before; and 
how it thould ſtart up at a time 


when the thing it ſignified had fo 


long been loſt, makes it more de- 


ſerving our inquiry. 


All hiftorians agree, that the 
conſpiracy againſt Caius Caligula, 


the predeceſſor of Claudius, was 
entirely of a private nature, alto- 


gether the effect of reſentment of 
il] uſage to the conſpirators, parti- 
cularly to Chærea, tribune of the 
Prætorian cohort. His death, there- 
fore, cauſed the utmoſt confuſion 


among all degrees of people at 
Rome, as the imperial government 


was at an end by no ſucceſſor im- 


mediately appearing, neque con- 


jurati cuigue imperium aeftinave- 
runt. Suet. in Calig. c. 60. At this 
favourable juncture, the ſpirit of 


liberty, though ſo long depreſſed, 
began to diſcover and exert itſelf. 
The conſuls and ſenate appeared 


unanimous in aſſerting the common 


liberty; and, as a public proof of 
their intentions, they met, as in 


the days of the republick, in the 


capitol, which had never been done 


ſince the dictatorſhip of Julius Cæ- 
ſar, when ſome voted to aboliſh in- 


tirely the memory of the Czfars, 
and to pull down the temples de- 


dicated to them. Thus far Sueto- 


nius. Many more intereſting par- 
ticulars are related by Joſephus, 
Antiq. Judaic. lib. 19. He gives 
us the noble ſpirited oration of 
Sentius Saturninus, one of the con- 
iulz, exhorting and imploring the 

| ſenate 
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ſenate to improve the preſent op- 
portunity of reſtoring liberty to their 
country: he adds, that when Chæ- 
rea, as præfect of the Prætorian co- 
hort, to ſhew his ſenſe of the ſu- 
preme power being reſtored to the 
conſuls, went to them for the word 
(which, for near an hundred years 
before, had been given by the em- 
perors) they gave the word liberty. 


Though the military power ſoon 


over-awed the ſenate, and daſhed all 
the hopes of the common people 
(elated with the view of once again 
having a ſhare of power) by mak- 
ing Claudius emperor, yet ſuch 
bold proofs of the general love and 
deſire of liberty, could never be 
forgotten by the old man, whoſe 
former ſcenes of life and natural 
_ temper, combined to make the di- 
flinguiſhing part of his character to 
be diſtruſt and timidity, nihil 79:e 
guam timidus ac difſidens fuit. Suet. 
Ge 5 
It was therefore natural for him 
to uſe every art to endeavour to per- 
ſuade the people their liberty was 
as great under an Auguſtus, as under 
magiſtrates in a republic of their 
own chufing. With this view, be- 
yond all doubt, the medal with LI- 
BERTAS AUGUSTA was ſtruck. 


Hertfordſhire, Aug. 1761 N. 
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A differtation concerning the antiquity 
Oc. of the peemsi of Offian, the fon 
of Fingal; lately collected and tran- 
ſlated from the Galic language in- 
te Ecliſh, by Mr. MACPHERSON, 
In a diſccurſe prefixed to that 


bor. 


Nquiries into the antiquities of 
nations afford more pleaſure 


Pn. I. 6, 
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than any real advantage to mij. 
kind, The ingenious may form 
ſyſtems of hiſtory on probabilities 
and a few facts; but at a great di. 
ſtance of time, their accounts muſt 


be vague and uncertain, The in. | 


fancy of ſtates and kingdoms is ag 
deſtitute of great events, as of the 
means of tranſmitting them to po- 
ſterity. The arts of poliſhed life, 
by which alone facts can be pre- 
ſerved with certainty, are the pro- 


duction of a well-formed commu- 
nity. It is then hiſtorians begin to 
write, and public tranſactions to be 


worthy remembrance. The actions 


of former times are left in obſcority, | 


or magnihed by uncertain traditions, 
Hence it is that we find ſo much 
of the marvellous in the origin of 


every nation; poſterity being al- 


ways ready. to believe any thing, 


however fabulous, that reflects ho- 


nour on their anceſtors. The 
Greeks and Romans were remark- 
able for this weakneſs. They ſwal: 
lowed the moſt abſurd fables con- 


cerning the high antiquities of their | 
reſpective nations. Good hiſtorians, | 


however, roſe very early amongſt 


them, end tranſmitted, with luſtre, 
their great actions to poſterity. It 
is to them that they owe that unti- 


valled fame they now enjoy, while 


the great actions of other nations | 
are involved in fables, or loſt in ob- 


ſcurity. 'The Celtic nations afford 
a ſtriking inſtance of this kind. 


They, though once the maſters of 


Europe, from the mouth of the f- 
ver Oby, in Ruſſia, to Cape Fini- 
ſtere, the weſtern point of Gallicta 


in Spain“, are very little mentioned 
in hiſtory. They truſted their fame 
to tradition and the ſongs of their 
bards, which, by the vicifſitude of 


humal | 


keman affairs, are long ſince loft. 
Their ancient language is the only 


monument that remains of them; 


and the traces of it being found in 
places fo widely diſtant of each 
other, ſerves only to ſhew the ex- 
tent of their ancient power, but 
throws very little light on their 
hiſtory. „ 

Of all the Celtic nations, that 
which poſſeſſed old Gaul is the moſt 
renowned ; not perhaps on account 
of worth ſuperior to the reſt, but 
for their wars with a people who 
hed hiſtorians to tranſmit the fame 
of their enemies, as well as their 
own, to poſterity, Pritain was 
firſt peopled by them, according to 
the teſtimony of the beſt authors *; 
is ſituation in reſpect to Gaul 
nakes the opinion probable; but 
what puts it beyond all diſpute, is 
that the ſame cuſtoms and language 
prevailed among the inhabitants of 
both in the days of Julius Cæſar +. 

The colony from Gaul poſſeſſed 


tiemſelves, at firſt, of that part of 


Pritain which was next to their 
own country ; and ſpreading north- 
ard, by degrees, as they increaſed 
in numbers, peopled the whole 
iland. Some adventurers paſſing 
over from thoſe parts of Britain that 
ze within fight of Ireland, were 
tle founders of the Iriſh nation: 
wach is a more probable ſtory 
than the idle fables of Mileſian and 
Gallician colonies ||. Diodorus Si- 
tulus mentions it as a thing well 
known in his time, that the inha- 
litants of Ireland were originally 
britons; and his teſtimony is un- 
queſtionable, when we conſider, 
kat, for many ages, the language 
ad cuſtoms of both nations were 
tie ſame, | 


blog. 
dee, J. 5. 1 Strabo, I. 7. 
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by 


Tac. Agric. I. 1. c. 2. + Cæſ. Pom. Mel, Tacitus. 
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Tacitus was of opinion. that the 


ancient Caledonians were of Ger- 


man extract. By the langoage and 
cuſtoms which always prevailed in 
the North of Scotland, and which 
are undeubtedly Celtic, one would 


be tempted to differ in opinion 


from that celebrated writer. The 
Germans, properly fo called, were 
not the ſame with the ancient Cel- 
te. The manners and cuſtoms of 
the two nations were ſimilar; but 


their language different +. The 


Germans are the genuine deſcen- 
dants of the ancient Daz, afterwards - 


well known by the name cf Daci, 
and | again 47mg into Europe 


by degrees into Germany. The 
Celtæ, it is certain, ſent many co- 


lonies into that country, all of 


whom retained their own laws, 


language and cuſtoms |; and it is of 


them, if any colonies came from 
Germany into Scotland, that the an- 


cient Caledonians were deſcended. 


But whether the Caledonians 
were a colony of the Celtic Get- 
mans, or the ſame with the Gauls 
that firſt poſſeſſed themſelves of Bri- 


tain, is a matter of no moment at 
Whatever 
their origin was, we find them very 
numerous in the time of Julius 


this diſtance of time. 


Agricola, which is a preſumption 
that they were long before ſettled 
in the country. The form of their 
government was a mixture of ari- 
ſtocracy and monarchy, as it was 
in all the countries where the Druids 


bore the chief ſway. This order cf 


men. 


|| Dis, 


Caſe l. 6. Liv. I. 35. Tac. de mor. Germ. 


* 


e way of the northern coun- 
tries, and ſettled beyond the Da- 
nube, towards the vaſt regions of 
Tranſilvania, Wallachia, and Mol- 
davia; and from thence advanced 
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men ſeems to have been formed on 
the ſame ſyſtem with the Dactyli 
Idæi and Curetes of the ancients. 
Their pretended intercourſe with 
heaven, their magic and divination 
were the ſame. The knowledge of 


the Druids in natural cauſes, and 


the properties of certain things, 
the fruit of the experiments of ages, 
gained them a mighty reputation 
among the people. The eſteem of 
the populace ſoon increaſed into a 
veneration for the order; which a 
cunning and ambitious tribe of men 
took care to improve, to ſuch a 
degree, that they, in a manner, in- 
groſſed the management of civil, as 
well as religious matters. It is 


generally allowed that they did not 


abuſe this extraordinary power; the 
preſerving their character of ſanctity 
was ſo eſſential to their influence, 
that they never broke out into 
violence or oppreſſion. The chiefs 
were allowed to execute the laws, 
but the legiſlative power was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Druids “. 
It was by their authority that the 
tribes were united, in times of the 
greateſt danger, under one head. 
This temporary king, or Vergobre- 
tus, was choſen by them, and gene- 
rally laid down his office at the end of 
the war. Theſe prieſts enjoyed long 
this extraordinary privilege among 
the Celtic nations, who lay beyond 
the pale of the Roman empire. It 


was in the beginning of the ſecond 


century that their power among the 
Caledonians begun to decline. The 
poems that celebrate Trathal and 
Cormac, anceſtors to Fingal, are 
fall of particulars concerning the 
fall of the Druids, which account 
for the total filence concerning their 
religion in the poems that are now 
given to the public. 


* Cæſ. I. 6. Þ+ Fer gubreth, He uan to indge. 
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The precepts of their religion were 


ſtrengthened his intereſt among the 
tribes, and enabled him to ſend 


in the circle of fones, and unheeded 


| ligion of the Druids became ex 


The continual wars of the Cale- 
donians againſt the Romans hin- 
dered the nobility from initiatin 
themſelves, as the cuſtom formel 
was, into the order of the Druids. 


confined to a few, and were not 
much attended to by a people inur. 
ed to war. The Vergobretus, or 
chief magiſtrate, was choſen with. 
out the concurrence of the hierar. 
chy, or continued in his office 
againſt their will. Continual power | 


down, as hereditary to his poſterity, 
the office he had only received 
himſelf by election. 

On occaſion of a new war again 
the King of the World, as the poems | 
emphatically call the Roman em- 
peror, the Druids, to vindicate the 
honour of the order, began to re- 
ſume their ancient privilege of | 
chuſing the Vergobretus. Garmal, 
the ſon of Tarno, being deputed | 
by them, came to the grardfather 
of the celebrated Fingal, who was 
then Vergobretus, and commanded | 
him, in the name of the whole or- 
der, to Jay down his office. Upon 
his refuſal, a civil war commenced, 
which ſoon ended in almoſt the to- 
tal extinction of the religious order 
of the Druids. A few that remein- 
ed, retired to the dark receſſes of 
their groves, and the caves they 
had formerly uſed for their medi- 
tations. It is then we find then 


by the world, A total diſregard 
for the order, ard utter abhorrence 
of the Druidical rites enſued. Un. 
der this cloud of public hate, all 
that had any knowledge of the re- 


tinct, and the natjon fell into J | 
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lat degree of ignorance of their 
tites and ceremonies. 

It is no manner of wonder then, 
that Fingal and his ſon Oſſian make 
ſo little, if any, mention of the 
Druids, who were the declared 
enemies to their ſucceſſion in the 


ſupreme magiſtracy. It is a ſingu- 


lar caſe, it muſt be allowed, that 


there are no traces of religion in 


tie poems aſcribed to Oſſian; as 
the poetical compoſitions of other 
nations are ſo cloſely connected 
with their mythology. It is hard 
to account for it to thoſe who are 
not made acquainted with the man- 
ner of the old Scottiſh bards. That 
nice of men carried their notions of 
martial honour to an extravagant 
pitch. Any aid given their heroes 
in battle, was thought to derogate 
from their fame; and the bards 
immediately transferred the glory 
of the action to him who had given 
that aid. | = 5 
Had Oſſian brought down gods, 
as often as Homer hath done, to 
abſt his heroes, this poem had not 
confiſted of elogiums on his friends, 
bot of hymns to theſe ſu perior be- 
ings. To this day, thoſe that 
wite in the Galic language ſeldom 
mention religion in their profane 
poetry; and when they profeſſedly 


Write of religion, they never inter- 


lud with their compoſitions, the 
ations of their heroes. This cuſ- 
tom alone, even though the reli- 
gion of the Druids had not. been 
previouſly extinguiſhed, may, in 
ſome meaſure, account for Oftian's 
llence concerning the religion of 
lis own time. 

To fay, that a nation 1s void of 
al relipion, is the ſawe thing as to 
ly, that it does not conſiſt of 
Feople endued with reaſon. The 
Vol, IV. | 


long before. 
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traditions of their fathers, and their 


_ own obſervations on the works of 


nature, together with that ſuperſti- 
tion which is inherent in the human 
frame, have, in all ages, raiſed in 
the minds of men ſome idea of a 
ſaperior being. — Hence it is, that 
in the darkeſt times, and amongſt 


the moſt barbarous nations, the 


very populace them ſelves had ſome 
faint notion, at leaſt, of a divinity. 
It would be doing injuſtice to Oſ- 
ſan, who, upon no occaſion, ſhews 
a narrow mind, to think, that he 
had not opened his conceptions to 
that primitive and greateſt of all 
truths. But let Oſſian's religion ba 
what it will, it is certain he had no 
knowledge of Chriſtianity, as there 
is not the leaſt alluſion to it, or any 

of its rites, in his poems; which 


abſolutely fixes him to an æra prior 


to the introduction of that religion. 
The perſecution begun by Diocle- 
ſian, in the year 303, is the moſt 
probable time in which the firſt 
dawning of Chriſtianity in the north 
of Britain can be fixed. — The hu- 


mane and mild character of Con- 


ſtantius Chlorus, who commanded 


then in Britain, induced the perſe- 


cuted Chriſtians to take refuge un- 
der him. Some of them, through 
a zeal to propagate their tenets, or 
through fear, went beyond the 
pale of the Roman empire, and ſet- 
tled among the Caledonians; who 
were the more ready to hea ken to 


their doctrines, as the religion of 


the Druids had been exploded ſo 
Theſe miſſionaries, either thro? 
choice, or to give more weight to 
the doctrine they advanced, took 
poſſeſſion of the celis and groves of 
the Druids; and it was from this 
retired life they had the name of 

* | Culdces, 


—— En Dos 2. 
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Culdeesè«, which in the language of 


the country fignified /equeſtrred per- 


ons. It was with one of the Cu- 
dees that Offian, in his extreme old 
age, is ſaid to have diſputed con- 
cerning the Chriſtian religion. 
This diſpute is ſtill extant, and is 


couched in verſe, according to the 


cuſtom of the times. The extreme 
ignorance on the part of Oſſian, of 
the Chriſtian tenets, ſhews, that 
that religion had only been lately 
introduced, as it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive, how one of the firſt rank 
could be totally unacquainted with 
a religion that had been known for 


any time in the country. The dif- 


pute bears the genuine marks of 
antiquity. The obſolete phraſes 
and expreſſions peculiar to the 
times, prove it to be no forgery. 
If Oſſian then lived at the intro- 
duction of Chriſtianity, as by all 
appearance he did, his epoch will 


be the latter end of the third, and 


beginning of the fourth century. 
What puts this point beyond dif- 
pute, is the alluſion in his poems 


to the hiſtory of the times. 


The exploits of Fingal againſt 
Caracul 8, the ſon of the King of 
the Warld, are among the firſt brave 
actions of his youth. A complete 
poem, which relates to this ſubject, 
is printed in this collection. 

In the year 210, the emperor 
Severus, after returnipg from his 
expeditions againſt the Caledo- 
nians, at York fell into the tedious 


illneſs of which he afterwards dicd. 
[The Caledonians and Maiatæ, re- 
ſuming courage from his indiſpo- 


ſition, took arms in order to re— 
cover the poſſeſſions they had loſt. 
'The enraged emperor commanded 
his army to march into their coun— 


„ Culdich. 


§ Carac'huil, treryible exe. 


try, and to deſtroy it with fire and 
ſword, His orders were but ill 
executed, for bis ſon, Caracalla, was 
at the head of the army, and his 


thoughts were entirely taken up 
with the hopes of his father'; 


death, and with ſchemes to ſup- 
plant his brother Geta. He ſcarce- 
ly had entered the enemy's coun- 
try, when news was brought him 
that Severus was dead, A ſudden 
peace was patched up with the Ca- | 
ledonians, and, as it appears from 


Dion Cafhus, the country they had 


loſt to Severus was reſtored to them, 

The Caracul of Fingal is no other 
than Caracalla, who, as the ſon of 
Severus, the emperor of Rome, 


Whole dominions were extended al- 


moſt over the known world, was 
not without reaſon called in the 
poems of Oſſian, he Sen of the King 
of the World, The ſpace of time 
between 211, the year Severus 
died, and the beginning of the 
fourth century, is not ſo great, but 
Offian the ſon of Fingal, might 
have ſeen the Chriſtians whom the 
perſecution under Dioclefian had 
driven beyond the pale of the Ro- } 
man empire. | 

Oſſian, in one of his many la- 
mentations on the death of his be- 
loved ſon Oſcar, mentions among 


his great actions, a battle which he 


he fought againſt Caros ||, king of 
ſhips, on the banks of the winding 


Carun. It is more than probable, 


that the Caros mentioned here, 15 
the ſame with the noted uſurper 
Carauſius, who aſſumed the purple 
in the year 287, and ſeizing on 
Britain, defeated the emperor Max. 
imian Herculius, in ſeveral naval 
enpagements, which gives propriety 
to his being called in Oſſian's poems, 


| Car-avon, Winding rr , 
＋ 
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the King of Ships. The winding 
Carin is that {mail river retaining 
still the name of Carron, and runs 
in the neighbourhood of Agricola's 


wall, which Caraufius repuired to 


obſtrukt the incurſions of the Cale- 
donians. Several other paſſages 
in the poems allude to the wars 
of the Romans; but the two Juſt 
mentioned clearly fix the epoch of 

1194] to the thi: d ce r.tory ; 3 my 
this aeount agrees exactly with 
the en tolles, which place the 
death 0, Fingal, the ſon of Com- 
hal, in the year 283, and that of 
Oſcar and their own celebrated 
Cairbre, in the ear 296. 


Some people n ay imagine, that 


the alluſions to the Roman hiſtory 
might have been indutriouſly in- 
ſerted into the poems, to give them 
the appearance of antiquity. This 
fraud muſt then have been com- 
mitted at leaſt three ages ago, as 
the paſſages in which the alluſions 
are made, are alluded to oſten in 
the compoſitions of thole times. 
Every one knows what a cloud 
of ignorance and barbariſm over- 


ſpread the north of Europe three 


hundred years ago. 'The minds of 
men, addicted to ſuperſtition, con- 
+ traced a narrowneſs that deſtroyed 
genius. Accordingly we find the 
compoſitions of thoſe times trivial 
and puerile to the laſt degree. But 
let it be allowed, that, amid all 
the untoward circumſtances of the 
age, a genius might ariſe, it 15 not 
ealy to determine what could in- 
duce him to give the honour of his 
compoſitionsto an age ſo remote. We 
find no fact that he has advanced, 
to favour any deſigns Which could 
be entertained by any man who 
lived in the fifteenth century. Lat 
ſhould we ſuppoje a paet, through 
humour, or for reaſous-which. can: 
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not be ſeen at this diſtance of 
time, would aſcribe his own com- 
poſitions to Oſſian, it is next to im- 
pothble, that he could impoſe upon 
his countrymen, when all of them 
were fo well acquainted with the 
tuaditional poems of their anceſtors. 

The ſtrongeſt objection to the 


autheuticit) of the poems now 


given to the public under the name 
of © lian, is the improbabiliiy on 
their being handed down by tradi- 
tion through ſo many centuries, 


Ages of barbariſm, ſome will ſay, 
could not produce poems abound- 


ing with the diſintereſted and ge- 
nerous ſentiments ſo conſpicuous in 
the compoſitions of -Offian; and 


could theſe ages produce them, it 
is impoſſible but they mult be loſt, 
or altogether corrupted in a long 
ſucceſſion of barbarous generations. 


Theſe objections naturally ſug- 
geſt themſelves to men unac- 


quaintéd with the ancient ſtate 


of the northern parts of Britain. 
The bards, who were an inferior 
order of the Druids, did not ſhare 
their bad fortune. They were ſpa- 
458 by the victorious king, as it 


was through their means ouly he 
could hope for immortality to his 


tame. They attended him in the 
Camp, and contributed to eſtabliſh 
his power by their ſongs. 


the por ulace, who had no ability 
to examine into his character nar— 
rYowiv, Were dazzeled with 
fame in tlie thy mes of the bards. 


In the mean time, when men al- 


ſumed ſentiments that are rarely to 
be met with iu an age of barbariim. 
3 I: barus who were originally the 
ples of the Druids, had their 
nin gs Spare ed, 
* 
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They could form a perfect hero in 
their own minds, and aſcribe that 
character to their prince. The in- 
ferior chiefs made this ideal cha- 
racter the model of their conduct, 


and by degrees brought their minds 
which 


to that penerous ſpirit 
breathes in all the poetry of the 
times. The prince, flattered by 
His bards, and rivalled by his own 
heroes, who imitated his charaQer 


as deſcribed in the eulogies of his 


poets, endeavoured to excell his 


People in merit, as he was above 
This emulation 


them in ſtation. 
continuing, formed at laſt the ge- 


neral character of the nation, hap- 
pily compounded of what is noble 


in barbarity, and virtuous and ge- 
nerous in a poliſhed people. 


When virtue 1n peace, and bra- 


very in war, are the characteriſtics 
of a nation, their actions become 
intereſting, and their fame worthy 
of immortality. A generous ſpirit 
is warmed with noble actions, and 


becomes ambitious of perpetuating 
This is the true ſource of 
that divine inſpiration, to which 


them. 


the poets of all ages pretended. 
When they found their themes in- 


adequate to the warmth of their 


imaginations, they varniſhed them 
over with fables, ſupp'ied by their 


own fancy, or furniſhed by ab ſurd 


traditions. Theſe fables, however rt- 
dicuious, had their abettors; poſterity 
either implicitly believed them, or 


t:r0'avanitynaturaltomanking,pre- 


tended that they did. They loved to 


place the founders of their families 
in the days of fable, when poetry, 


without the fear of contradiction, 
could give what charactor ſhe pleaſ- 
ed of her heroes. It is to this va- 
nity that we owe the preſervation 
of what remain of the works of Of- 


.ag. His poetical merit made his 


admired, 
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heroes famous in a country where 
heroiſm was much eſteemed and 
The poſterity of theſe 
heroes, or thoſe who pretended to 
be deſcended from them, heard 
with pleaſure the eulogiume of their 
anceſtors ; bards were employed to 
repeat the poems, and to record 
the conncction of their patrons 
with chiefs ſo renowned. Every 
chief in proceſs of time had a bard 
in his family, and the office be- 
came at laſt hereditary, By the 


ſucceſſion of theſe bards, the poems 


concerning the anceſtors of the fa- 
mily were handed down from ge- 
neration to generation; they were 
repeated to the whole clan on fo. 
lemn occaſions, and always alluded 
to in the new compoitions of the 
bards. This cuſtom. cam? down 
near to our times; and aiter the 
bards were diſcontinued, a great 
number in a clan retained by me- 


merry, or committed to writing, 
their compoſitions, and founded 


the antiquity of their families on 
the authority of their poems. 
The uſe of letters was not known 
in the north of Europe till long 
after the inſtitution of the bards: 
the records of the families of their 
patrons, their own, and more an- 
cient poems were handed down by. 
tradition. Their poetical compo- 
ſitions were admirably contrived 
for that purpoſe. They were a- 
dapted to muſic; and the moſt 


perfect harmony obſerved. Each 


verſe was ſo connected with tho'e 
which preceded or followed it, that 
if one line had been remembered 
in a ſtanza, it was almoſt impoſſible 
to forget the reſt, The cadences fol- 
lowed in ſo natural a gracation, 
and the words were fo adapted to 
the common turn of the voice, at- 
ter it is raiſed to à certain hex; 

2 at 


that it was almoſt impoſſible, from 
a ſimilarity of ſound, to ubſtitute 
one word for another. This ex- 
cellence is peculiar to the Celtic 
tongue, and is perhaps to be met 
with in no other language. Nor does 
this choice of words clog the ſenſe 
or weaken the expreſſion. The 
numerous fleQions of conſonants, 
and variation in declenſion, make 
the language very copious. 

The 'deſcend ants of the Celtæ, 
who inhabited Britain and its 1lles, 
were not ſingular in this method 
of preſerving the moſt precious 
monuments of their nation. 


couched in verſe, and handed down 
by tradition. The Spartans, thro" 
a long habit, became ſo fond of 
this cuſtom, that they would never 
allow their laws to be committed 
to writing. Tae actions of great 
mens and the eulogiums of kings 
and heroes were preſerved in the 
ſame manner, All the hiſtorical 
monuments of the old Germans“ 
were comprehended in their an- 
cient ſonzs; which were either 
bymns to their gods, or elegies in 
praiſe of their heroes, and were 
jutended to perpetuate the great 
tvents in their nation, which were 
carefully interwoven with them 5. 
This ſpecies of compoſition was 
not coinmitted to writing, but de- 
livered by oral tradition. The care 


they took to have the poems taught 
to their children, the uninterrupt. 


ed cuſtom of repeating them upon 
certain occaions, and the happy 
meaſure of the verſe, ſerved to pre- 
ſerve them ſor a long time uncor- 
rupted, This oral chronicle of the 
Germans was not forgot in the 
eighth century, and it probably 


* Tacitus de mor. Germ. 
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The 
ancient laws of the Greeks were 


165 
would have remained to this day, 
had not learning, which thinks 
every thing, that is not committed 
to wining, fabulous, been intro- 
duced, It was from poetical tradi- 
tions that Garcillaſſo compoſed his 
account of the Yncas of Peru. The 
Peruvians had Joſt all other monu— 
ments of their hiſtory, and itwas from 
ancient poems which his Mother, x 


| ao of the blood of the Yncas, 


taught him in his youth, that he 


collected che materials of his hiſtor Yo 


If other nations then, that had 


been often over-run by enemies, 


and had ſent abroad and received 
cclon1es, 


laws and hiftories ancorrapted, it 


is mich more probable that the 


ancient Scots, a people ſo free of 
intermixtute with foreigners, and 
ſo ſtrongly attached to the memory 
of their ancelſlors, had the works 
of their bards handed down with 
great] pu i. 

It ain "LAM ſtrange to ſome, that 
poems admired for many centuries 
in one part of this Kingdom ſhould 
be hitherto unknown in the other; 
and that the Britiſh, who have care- 
fully traced out the works of ge- 
nius in other nations, ſhould fo 
long remain ſtrangers to their own. 
This, in a great meaſure, 15 to be 


imputed to thoſe who underſtood 


both languages, and never attempt- 
ed a tranſlation. They, from be- 


ing acquainted but with detached. 


Pieces, or from a modeſty, which 


per haps the preſent tranſlator ought, 


in prudence, to have followed, deſ- 
paired of making the compoſitions 
of their hards agreeable to an Eng- 
gliſh reader. The manner of thoſe 
compoſitions is ſo different from 


Abbe de la Bleterie Remarques 2 FE Germanne, 


M 3 other 


could, for many ages, 
preſerve, by oral tradition, their 
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other poems, and the ideas ſo con- 
fined to the moſt early ſtate of ſo- 
Ciety, that it was thought they had 
not enough of variety to pleaſe a 


poliſhed age. | | 
This was long the opinion of the 
tranſlator of the following collec- 


tion; and though he admired the 


poems, in the original, very early, 


and gathered part of them from 


tradition for his own amuſement, 


yet he never had the ſmalleſt nopes 


of ſeeing them in an Engliſh dreſs, 
He was fenſible that the ſtrength 
and manner of both languages 
were very different, and that it was 
next to impoſſible to trauſlate the 
Galic poetry into any thing of to- 
lerable Engliſh verſe; a proſe tranſ- 
lation he could never think of, as 
it mult neceſſarily fall ſhort of the 
majeſty of an original. It was a 


gentleman, who has himſelf made 


a ligure in the poetical world, that 


gare him the firſt hint concerning 


a literal proſe tranſlation. He 
tried it at his defire, and the ſpe- 
cimen was approved. Other gcn- 
tiemen were earneſt in exhorting 
him to bring more to the light, 
and it is to their uncommon zeal 
that the world owes the Galic 
poems, if they have any merit. 

It was at firſt intended to make 


2 general collection of all the an- 


cient pieces of genius to be found 
in the Galic language; but the 
tranſlator had his reaſons for con- 
tining vim 17 to the remains of the 
works of Oflian. The action of the 
oem that ſtands the firſt, was not 
the greateſt or molt celebrated of 
the exploits of Fingal, IIis wars 
were very numerous, and each of 
them aſlorded a theme which em- 


pioyed the genius of his fon, But, 


excepting the preſent poem, thoſe 


pieces are irrecoverably loft, and 
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there only remain a few fragments 
in the hands of the tranſlator. 
Tradition has ſtill preſerved, in 


many places, the ſlory of the poems, 


and many now living have heard 


them, in their youth, repeated. 
Ihe complete work, now print- 
ed, would, in a ſhort time, have 
ſhared the fate of the reſt. The 
genius of the Ilighlanders has ſuf— 
fared a great change within theſe 
few years. The communication 
With the reſt of the iſland is open, 
and the introduction of trade and 
manutactures has deſtroyed that 
leiſure which was formerly dedicat- 
ed to hearing and reveating the 
poems of ancient times. Many 
have now Icarned to leave their 
mountains, and ſeek their fortunes 
in a milder climate ; and though a 
certain amor palriæ may iometimes 
brivg them back, they have, dur- 
ing their abſence, imbibed enough 
of foreign manners to deſpile the 
cuſtoms of their anceſtors. Bards 
have been long diſuſed, and the 
ſpirit of genealogy has greatly ſub- 
ſided. Men begin to be leſs de- 
voted to their chiefs, and conſan- 
guinity is not ſo much regarded. 
When property is eſtabliſhed, the 
human mind confines its views to 
the pleaſure it procures. It does 
not go back to antiquity, or 100k 
forward to ſucceeding ages. The 
cares of life increaſe, and the 
actions of other times no longer 
amuſe. Hence it is, that the taſte 
for their ancient poetry is at a low 
ebb among the Highlanders. They 
have not, however, thrown off the 
good qualities of their anceſtors. 
Hoſpitality till ſubſiſts, and an 
uncommon civility to ſtrangers. 
Friendſhip is inviolable, and fe- 
venge lels blindly followed than 
formerly. To 
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invaſion of Ireland, by Swaran, 
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To ſay any thing, concerning the 
etical merit of the poems, would 
be an anticipation on the judgment 
of the public. The poem which 
ſtands firſt in the collection is truly 


epic. The characters are ſtrongly 


marked, and the ſentiments breathe 
The ſubject of it is an 


king of Lochlin, which is the name 
of Scandinavia in the Galic lan- 
guage. Cuchullin, general of the 
Iriſh tribes in the minority of Cor- 
mac, king of Ireland, upon in- 


telligence of the invaſion, aſſem- 


bled his forces near Pura, a caille 
on the coaſt of Ulſter. The poem 


opens with the landing of Swaran, 


councils are held, battles fought, 


and Cuchullin is, at laſt, totaliy 


defeated. In the mean time, Fin- 
gal, king of Scotland, whoſe aid 
was ſollicited before the enemy 


landed, arrived and expelled them 
from the country. This war, which 


continued but fix days and as many 
nights, is, including the epiſodes, 
the whole ſtory of the poem. The 
ſcene is the heath of Lena near a 


mountain called Cromleach in 


Ulſter. ; 

All that can be ſaid of the tranſ- 
lation, 1s, that it is literal, and that 
ſimplicity is ſtudied. The arrange- 


ment of the words in the original 


is imitated, and the inverſions of 
the ſtyle obſerved. 
lator claims no merit from his ver- 
hon, he hopes for the indulgence 
of the public where he fails. He 
wiſhes that the imyerfe& ſemblance 
he draws, may not prejudice the 
world againſt an original, which 
contains what is beautiful in ſtm- 
plicity, and grand in the ſublime. 
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trial of the Pix, made from time to 
time by a jury of goldſmiths, as a 
check on the officers of the Mint ; 


extracted from the table of Engliſh * 


ſelwer coins, publiſhed by the late 

_ tngenious Martin Folkes E/q. | 
S in ſpeaking of the money of 

this reign in particular [queen 
Elizabeth's] I have had frequent oc- 


caſion to mention the Mint marks, 


or privy marks, as they bave been 


alually called in the Mint, it may 


be neceſſary to ſay a word of the na- 
ture and uſe of thoſe marks. It 
may, therefore, be obſerved, that it 
hath been uſoal from old time to 
oblige the maſters and workers of 


the Mint, in the indentures made, 


with them, to make a privy mark 
in all the money that they made, as 
well of gold as of filver, fo that ano- 
ther time they might know, if nced 
were, and witte which moneys of 


gold and ſilver among other of the 


ſame moneys, were of their own 
making, and which not.“ And 
whereas, after every trial of the Pix 
at Weſtminſter, the maſters and 
workers of the mint, having there 


proved their moneys to be lawful 


and good, were immediately intitled 
to receive their quzetus under the 
great ſeal, and to be diſcharged 
from all ſuits or actions concerning 
thoſe moneys, it was then uſual for 
the ſaid maſters and workers to 
change the privy mark before uſed 
for another, that ſo the moneys from 
which they were not yet diſcharged 
might be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
for which they had already received 
their guzetus; which new mark they 
then continued to ftamp upon ali 
their moneys, until another trial of 
the Pix gave them alſo their 2%, 
concerning thoſe. 

The Pix is a ſtrong box with thrc- 


locks, whoſe keys are reſpectively 


kept by the warden, maſter, and 
M-4 comp- 
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comptroller of the Mint: and in 
which ate depoſited, ſealed up in 


ſeveral parcels, certain pieces taken 
at random out of every journey, as 
it is called, that is, out of every 15 


pounds weight of gold, or 60 pounds 
weight of ſilver, before the ſame is 
delivered to the proptietors. And 
this Pix is, from time to time, by 
the king's command, opened at 
Weſtminſter, in the preſence of the 
lord chancellor, the lords of the 


council, the lords commiſtioners of 
the treaſury, the juſtices of the ſe- 


veral benches, and the barons of 
the exchequer: before whom a trial 


is made, by a jury of goldſmiths im- 
pannelled and ſworn for that pur- 


Poſe, of the collective weights of 


certain parce!s of the ſeveral pieces 


of gold and filver taken at random 
from thoſe contained in the Pix; 


after which thoſe parcels being ſe- 


verally melted, aJays are then made 
of the bullion of gold and ſilver ſo 
produced, by the melting certain 
{mall quantities of the ſame againſt 
equal weights taken from the re- 
ſpective trial pieces of gold aud 
filver, that are depoſited and kept in 


the exchequer for that uſe. This is 


called the trial of the Pix, the re- 


port made by the jary upon that 


trial is called the verdict of the Pix 
for that time; and the indented 
trial pieces juſt above-mention2d, are 
certain plates of ſtandard gold, and 
ſtandard filver, made with the 
greateſt care, and celivered in upon 


Oath, from time to time as there is 


occaſion, by a jury of the moſt able 


and experienced goldſmichs, ſum- 


moned by virtue of a warrant from 
tne lords of the treaſury, to the 
wardens of tie myitery of gold- 
ſmiths of the city of London, for 
that purpole ; and which plates be- 
ing ſo delivered in, are divided 
each, at this time, into ſeven part 


* 


my 


by indentures, one of which parts {5 
kept in his majeſty's court of ex- 
chequer at Weſtminſter, another by 
the ſaid company of goldſmiths, and 


two more by the officers of his ma- 


jeſty's mint in the Tower; the re- 
maining three being for the uſe of 
the mint, &c. in Scotland. Phe 
Pix has ſometimes been tried every 
year, or even oftener, but ſometimes 
not more than once in ſeveral yeats: 


and from hence is underſtood how eit 


comes to paſs that, among the 
pieces that are dated as well as 
marked, three or more different dates 
are ſometimes found upon pieces 
impreſſed with the ſame mark, and 
again that different marks are found 
upon pieces bearing the ſame date. 
Theſe marks are firſt obſervable upon 
the coins of king Edw. III. the words 


above quoted concerning thoſe 


marks, are from the indentures 


made with the lord Haſtings, maſter 


and worker to king Edwaid IV. 
and the marks themſelves continued 
to be ſtamped very conſpicuoully 
upon the moneys, till the coinage 
by the mill and ſcrew was inttoduc- 
ed and ſettled after the Reſtoration, 
in the year 1662: ſince wich time 
the moneys being made with far 
greater regularity and exactneſs than 
before, theſe marks have either 
been totally laid afide, or ſuch on'y 
have been uſed, as are of a more ſe- 
cret nature, and only known to the 
officers and engravers concerned in 
the coinage: and indeed the con- 
ſtant practice that has ever ſince pre- 
vailed, of dating all the ſeveral 
pieces, has rendered all ſuch marks 
of much leſs conſequence than be- 
fore. | 
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lefides the entertainment it may give- 
cur readers, by their familarity with 
many, which unhappily are not ob- 
literated among us. will afford a 
collateral indication that, at leaſt, 
a fart of the inhabitants of the 
two countries are originated from 


the ſame people. 
IHE firſt opinion is that of 


Fairies, who were imagined 
to be women of an order ſuperior 
to human nature, yet ſubject to 
wants, paſſions, accidents, and even 
death ; ſprightly and benevolent, 
while young and handſome; moroſe, 
pecviſh, and malignant, if ugly, or 
in the decline of their beauty; ſond 


ef appearing in white, whence they 


are often called the White Ladies. 
Concerning thele imaginary be- 
ings, no leſs a perſon than Jervaiſe 


of Tilleberry, Marſhal of the king- 


dom of Arles, who lived in the be- 
ginning of the 13th century, writes 
ius, in a work inſcribed to the 
emperor Otho IV. It has been 
alerted by perſons of unexception- 


able credit, that Fairies uſed to chuſe 


themſelves gallants from among 


© 


men, and rewarded their attachment 


with an aHuence of ail worldly 
goods; but if they marrièd, or 


boaſted of a fairy's favours, they as 


ſererely ſmarted for ſuch indiſcre- 
ton.” The like tales ſtill go cur- 
ent in Languedoc, and throughout 
tne whole province there is not a 
vilage without ſome ancient ſeat or 
carern which had the honour of be- 
ng a fairy's reſidence; or, at leaſt, 
ſome ſpring, where a fairy uſed to 
bathe, This idea of fairies has a 
rear affinity with that of the Greeks 
and Romans, concerning the nymphs 
ef the woods, mountains, and 
7108s; and an ancient ſcholiaſt on 
theoctitns ſays, the nymphs are de- 
cas WICH of fear on the mountains 
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in the figure of women ; and what is 
ſurprizing, the Arabs, and other, 
Orientals have their Gun and Peri, 
of whom they entertain the like no- 
tions. 5 | 

poſed to be malicious, or at leatt 
trickſome demons; but, which is 
very rare, if one of them happens 
to take a fancy to a man or woman, 
they are ſure to be the better for it. 


They are ſtill ſaid to lay gold cups : 


and rings on the ſurface over pits, 


in rivers, as a bait to draw in wo- 
men and children; though their 
uſual dwelling be ſome old empty 
houſe, whence they make excurfions 


in human form, inviſible or viſible, 
as beſt ſuis their purpoſe. The 
country folks ſhudder at the very 
name of the Drac ; ſome are poſtive 


they have ſeen him; for happy, in- 


deed, is that village, in which there 
is not a houſe, execrated as the 
lurking place of this tremendous 
7; . 
3. Further, it is a received cuſ- 
tom in Lower Languedoc not te 
marry in the month of May, as both 
the parties infallibly die within a 
ſhort time; to avoid this misfor- 
tune, matters are made up in April. 


or deferred till June. This fancy 


is derived from the Romans, who. 
in May, celebrated the feſtival of 
Lemures, or Ghoſts of the Dead; 


during which time, the temples 


were ſhut up, and marriages inter- 


Fauna tamen weteres illis clauſere 


diebus, : 

Ut nunc ferali tempore operta 
Tides. . 

Nec widuæ tædis eadem, nec virgints 
apta - 


Tempora: que nupfii non diuturna 


uit, 
J Fj 


2. The dread of the Dracs, ſup- 
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Aac quoque de cauſa, fi te proverbia 
langunt, 


Menſe malas Maio 8 wulgus 
ait. | Ov. Faſtor. I. v. 


This cuſtom ſubſiſted at Rome in 
the time of Plutarch, Who, in his 


Roman Queſtions, ſays: Feau or nb 


marriages are known in the month of 
May; they fray till une. 
4. The bees, of ſprings and 


ponds : we Icarn from Seneca, that 
the Romans worſhipped hot ſprings, 
and ponds, and lakes ; eſpecially, 
when in 2 very high or dark 


place. 


Concerning the like uſage among 


the Gauls, Gregory of Tours gives 


us the following narrative: On 


a mountain in Gevaudan, called 
Helanus, was a lake, whither the 


neighbcurhood annually reſorted, 
and, by way of offerings, threw in 
lus, entire fleeces, cheeſes, wax, 


loaves, and the like, every one ac- 


cording to his ability ; this was ac- 
companied with great feaſtings for 


three days, till at length a pious 


biſhop, building a church on the 
brink of the lake, by his powerful 
remonſtrances and exhortations, 
turned that Papan ceremony into 
Chriſtian devotion.” Something 


analogous to this is ſtill obſerved in 


the country of Foix, where, on a 
high mountain, called Thabor, is a 


very deep lake, and cloſe by it a 


church, which, on the 24th of Au- 


gult, the inhabitants of the adjacent 


places made it a duty to aſſemble 


at, as thoſe of Gevaudan uſed at 
the lake of mount Helanus. 


The people of the country of 
Foix, indeed, flock to the maſſes 
which, on that day, are ſaid both in 
the church and at an altar which 
ſtands in the open air: but, it is 
very probable, the ſcope of this in 


to aboliſh. Thus, on the oliver 


fuch toleration, muſt be allowed 
very wiſe ; nam duris mentibus ſnil 
omnia abſcindere impalſibile eſe Po 


every thing at once. 


as they are now received in moſt 


tingling of the ears, was thought to 


ien that I am alſo 71 Jour thoughts, 


has theſe words: Qin et abjentes 


fe receptum eft ; on this chimera i 
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ſtitution, like that on mount He's. 


nus, was only to ſanctify a remnzg: 
of Paganiſm, which it was not eaſy 


ſion of the Engliſh to Chriſtianity, 
Gregory the Great allowed them t9 
hold their uſual meetings at certain 
times of the year round their tem. 
ples, which had been conſecrated a; 
churches, to make arbours, hold te. 
ligious feaſts as before, and lay the 
oxen, which uſed to be ſacrificed to 
idols, provided it was, now, with | 
no other meaning than to eat them; 
the reaſon given by that pope for 


dubium et, i. e. with rude and infa. 
tuated minds, there is no retrenching 


I. Three ſuperſtitions preſages, 
the ringing of the ears, ſudden ſtarts 
of the eye-lids, and ſa neenHng. Theſe 
Auſonius terms the tri omina, and 


parts of Europe, ſo they pajſed cur- 
rent * the wiſe Greets and 
Romans. The finnitus anrinm, or 


intimate to the perſon who felt it 
that ſomebody was talking of him; 
thus, the Lady in Ariſtenetus writ- 
ing to her lover ſays ; hen I trim 
of my deareſt, my ears tingle, d. fin 


Pliny hiſt. nat. lib. xxviii. cap. 2. 
tiunitu aurium pr efentire ſermones as 


founded the following ancient ep! 
gram : 


Garrula quid totis reſonat mihi nt 


bus auris ? - 
N cio quem Aicis nunc mem 1 
_mihi, 


Hi! 
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He quis fit guæris! Reſonant tibi noc- 
ſlibus aures | 
Ft reſonant zotis. Delia te loquitur. 


Further, if the right ear tingled, it 
denoted commendation and praiſe , 
the left, blame and obloquy. 

The ſubjultus palpebrarum, or 4 
fart of the eye-lids, the Greeks 


nd Romans imagined to preſage 


900d luck when in the right eye, 
and in the left, misfortune: accord- 
ingly, the enamoured ſwain, in 
Theocritus, cries out in a rapture, 
0b I ſhall fee her ! my right eye 
fared! and a flave in Plautus, 
barely on this happy omen, warrants 


his maſter that he ſhall raiſe the 


money he ſtood in need of. 


Inde dicam neſcio, | 
M/ quia futurum eff, ita ſupercilium 
falit. Pſeud. A. 1.1. 1. 


This infatuation till prevails ; and 
in Languedoc ſuch ſtartings in the 
eye-lids are called Je rat; at Paris, 
la petite ſouris, 1. e. the little mouſe ; 
and, among the vulgar, raiſe joy or 
fear, according to the eye where 
they are felt, 


This ſuperſtition is ſtil] more com- 


mon in Aſia than in Europe. The 


Mahometans carefully obſerve all 
ſuch involuntary ſtarts of the eye- 
lids, lips, &c. and, beſides many 
other books, have one of great 


note, called Elm al Efhielage, writ- 


ten by an eminent Iman, and which 
treats of the preſages deducible 
from ſuch ſtarts, with prayers to be 
uſed according to the parts of the 
body where the ſtart or convulſion 
i ſelt. So true is it, that there is 
Rot that abſurdity, however groſs, 
which nas not its partiſans ! 

the Sternutamentum, or ſneezing, 
Vas among the Greeks and Romans 


. 


JI 


a ſure portent of good or evil, ac- 
cording as the perſon ſneezed to- 
wards the right or left. Plutarch 


relates, that the prieſt who officiated 


at the ſolemn ſacrifice, previous to 
the fight off Salamin, hearing a 
ſternutation on the right, aſſured 


Themiſtocles of victory; and the 


meaning of Catallus's epigram every 
body knows: | 


Amor finiſter e 
Dextram ſternuit approbationem. 


To the emperor Tiberius, the 
cuſtom of an ejaculatory prayer for 
the perſon who had ſneezed, ap- 
peared of ſuch moment, that he was 


diſpleaſed if omitted to him, tho” : 


on a journey. Car flernutamentis ſa- 
lutamur, ſays Pliny, H. N. I. xxviu. 
c. 2. quod etiam Tiberium Ca. ſarem, 
triſtiſſimum, ut conftat, hominum, in 


_ wehiculo exegiſſe tradunt. 


Though ſternutation be no longer 


accounted ominous, to bow to a per- 
ſon ſneezing, and adding a compli- 
mental God bleſs ye!“ is ſtill an arti- 


cle of good breeding in ſeveral parts 


of Europe, eſpecially among the 


middle and lower claſſes. 

6. It 1s a very common cuſtom 
in Languedoc, after eating boiled 
eggs never to fail quaſhing them, or 


at leaſt making ſeveral holes in the 


ſhells, left, if intire, they ſhould be 


uſed for compoſing charms againft 
thoſe who had eaten the contents; 


this alſo obtained among thoſe mag- 
nanimous lords of the world, the 


Romans; for Pliny, ſpeaking of 


the ſuperſtitious practices of his 
countrymen, to prevent faſcination, 
ſays : Huc pertinet overnm, ut exſorbu— 
erit quiſque, calices cochlearibus proti- 
uus frangi, aut perforari. 


7. One of the ancient ſuperſti- 


tions of the Belgians, was, to make 
human 
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human figures of dough, about new- 
year's day, it being their chief feſti- 
val; and it appears by the council 


of Leptines, in the dioceſe of Cam- 


brai, held 743, that the like cuſ- 
tom then ſubſiſted: and in Lower 
Languedoc; during all the Chtiſt— 
mas week, they make cakes ſhaped 


like men, as preſents to children. 


8. Nothing is more common in 


pper Languedoc, than to hear the 


commonalty ſwear by the fire, by the 


flame of the candle, Sc. at Thou- 


louſe, eſpecially, ſcarce a ſentence 
without per ague/t fuec, fer aqueſt 


Jum; if theſe oaths are more ridicu- 


lous than that which Virgil puts in 
the mouth of Sinon, 


Vos eterni ignes, et non violabile 
VeſFrum e | 
Teſtor Numen, ait, 


they may ſurely be ranked with So- 


crates's per caucm, and Leno's per 
capparim. _ | IND 
Many other like inſtances of ſu- 
perſtition may be added; as, con- 
fidence in amulets or charms, the 


ceremonies on the eve of Midſum- 


mer-day, the numberleſs faſcinations 
practiſed in drying up the milk in 


women and cattle, rendering men 
impotent, laming horſes, bringing a 
mortality on beaſts ; the dread of 


ridiculous preſages, as the breaking 
of a looking- glaſs, overſetting a 


ſalt-ſeller, burning the ſieve, to diſ- 


cover a theft, faith in dreams, &c. 


Thus credulity, ſuperſtition, and 


error, are, among the commonalty, 


maladies of every clime and age, 


and maladies which the remon- 


ſtrances of learning and reflection, it 


is to be feared, will never be able 


totally to eradicate. 


J here eighteen hundred years agg, 
: — 0 a b 
for all wheel-carriages which war. 


comprehended under that name. 


convenient, and the Saracens, why 


ö 


An Hiſtory of Coaches, 
TULIUS Cs AR found cha, 


riors rode and fought in, are tairly 


This method of lighting in charic 
is very ancient; we have it in 
Homer, and in the book of Exodus, 
and thenceforward to the books of 


Kings and Chronicles. ic 
But this way of fighting was in. ed. 


{pr 
were once the beſt ſol tiers in the * 
world, uſed horſes. Theſe Sarz eds 
cens, it is probable, were deſcend. Nou 
ed from the ancient Parthians, who et p 
alſo fought on horſeback, and uſed Meir 
to fly with an intention to diſorder iel 
the array of their enemy's battle, iſo » 

From the Romans and Saracens, Mien 


the nations of Europe might learn ern 


to reject the uſe of chariots in war nd 


(if they had not done it ſooner) for ere 


almoſt all the nations of Europe kn 
ſent great armies againſt them to re- Un 
cover the Holy Land. ay | 

To come back nearer to our oer 
times; coaches returned to England e 
in the days of queen Elizabeth, He, 
the way of France (as our faſhion e be 
commonly do) and it is mot cer- eee 
tain that the judges rode on hork- Pet 
back to Weſtminſter-hall, in term- Pes 


time, all the reign of king James . k 


and poſſibly a good deal later: at WF « 
the refloration, king Charles I. WW: 


rode on horſeback between his tw o 
brothers, the duke of York, and i: 
duke of Glouceſter ; and the whole th 


cavalcade, which was very ſplendid, en 
and conſiſted of a great number 0 l 
perſons, was performed on hort. e 
back. 0 in 
We Mall add one remarkable f ity 
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ancerning the increaſe of coaches 
wong us. Our preſent number of 
ackney-coaches, which ply in the 
treets, is eight hundred, beſides a 
reat many ſtages, that do not run 
deny miles off. We are told how 
tele matters ſtood an hundred years 
zo by Mr. Ruſhworth, a writer of 
oreat reputation, and much gravity. 
He ſays the king and council pub- 
ſhed a proclamation againſt them, 
mich he prints in his collections, 


{provender againſt the king, nobi- 
ln, and gentry ; and then he pro- 
eds to inform us, that they were 
bout twenty in number, and did 
at ply in the ſtreets, but kept at 
ieir inns till they were ſent for, 
lick beſpeaks a vaſt alteration ! 
r we are credibly informed, that 


at more than a third part of what 
don was an hundred years ago) 
here are two hundred licenſed 
kney-coaches. 5 

ance I am upon this ſubject, it 
ky be neceſlary to obſerve, that 
er proper regulations, they are 
lexcelient uſe in a great rich city. 
tey afiit the diſpatch of buſineſs, 
beneficial to the health of thoſe 
o aſe them, and contribute not a 
le to keep up that breed of ſtrong 
tes fit for ſervice, with which 
sland is ſtored, and is able, in 
de of war, to furniſh her own 
mes, or in time of peace, to ſell 
Mer nations. 

lis obſervable (upon Mr. Ruſh- 
nds ſtory above-mentioned) that 
man foreſight is very ſhort ; for 
highly probable that provender 
„deer here an hundred years 
m proportion to the ſcarcity of 
"ey, than it is at this day: we 
ue the fact is ſo with reſpect to 
; for a large market is always 
"Kd, Ten thouſand acres of 
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ledoing that they raiſed the price 


en in the city of Dublin (which is 


meadows, are more than enough to 
anſwer the increaſe of horſes in Lon- 
don; and the greatneſs of the quan- 


tity of hay, makes the price more 


regular and uniform, unleſs a ſeaſon 


of extraordinary barrenneſs ſhould 


happen. 


Of the origin of Cards. 7 Tranſated 


From the F. rench. | 


BOUT the year 1390, cards 

were invented to divert Charles 
the ſixth, then king of France, who 
was fallen into a melancholy diſpo- 


ſition. 


That they were not in uſe before, 
ey 0 


appears highly probable. rſt, Becauſe 
no cards are to be ſeen in any paint- 


ing, ſculpture, tapeſtry, &c. more 


ancient than the preceding period, 


but are repreſented in many works 


of ingenuity, fince that age. 2dly, 
No prohibitions Telative to cards, 
by the king's edicts, are mentioned, 


although fome few years before, a 


moſt ſevere one was publiſhed, for- 
bidding. by name, all manner of 
ſports and paſtimes, in order thac 
the ſubjects might exerciſe them- 
ſelves in ſhooting with bows and 


arrows, and be in a condition to 
oppoſe the Engliſh. Now it is 
not to be preſumed, that ſo luring a. 

game as cards would have been 
omitted in the enumeration, had 
they been in ule. 1 
zaly, In all the eccleſiaſtical ca- 


nons, prior to the ſaid time, there 
occurs no mention of cards; altho? 
twenty years after that date, card- 
playing was interdicted the clergv, 
by a Gallican ſynod. About the 
tue ſame time is found in the ac- 
count book of the king's cofferer, 


the folloping charge: Paid for a 
Pack 
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land extraordinary, laid out for 
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174 
pack of painted leaves bought for 
the king's amuſement, three livres.“ 
Printing and ſtamping being then 
not diſcovered, the cards were 
painted, which made them ſo dear. 
Thence in the above ſynodical ca- 
nons, they are called pagellæ pictæ, 
painted little leaves. g 8 
4t1hly, About 30 years after this, 
came a ſevere edict againſt cards in 
France; and another by Emanuel, 
duke of Savoy; only permitting 
the ladies this paſtime, pro /pinulis, 
for pins and needles | 


Oo the deſign of Cards, 


The inventor propoſed by the 


figures of the four ſuits, or colours, 
as the French call them, to repre- 
ſent the ſour ſtates, or claſſes of men 
in the kingdom, 


By the Cæurs (Hearts) are meant, 


the Gens de Chæur, choir men, or ec- 
cleſiaſtics; and therefore the Spa- 
niards, who certainly received the 
uſe of cards from the French, have 
coþas or chalices, inſtead of hearts. 
The nobility, or prime military 


part of the Kingdom, are repreſented 


by the ends or points of lances or 
pikes, and our ignorance of the 
meaning or reſemblance of the figure 
induced us to call them ſpades. 
The Spaniards have e/þadas ({words) 
in lieu of pikes, which is of ſimilar 
import. 5, 

y diamonds, are deſigned the 
order of citizens, merchants, and 
_ tradeſmen, carreaux (ſquare ſtones, 
tiles, or the like). The Spa- 
niards have a coin, dineros, which 
anſwers to it; and the Dutch call 
the French word carreaux, ſtic- 
neen, ſtones and diamonds from 
the form. 

{refie, the trefoil leaf, or clover 
graſs, (corruptly called clubs) al- 
ludes to the huſbandmen and pea- 
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ſants. How this ſuit came t9 hel 


called Clubs I cannot explain, yy. 
leſs, borrowing the game trom the 


Spaniards, who have baſto; ({taves] th 
or clubs) inſtead of the trefoil, well tt 
gave the Spaniſh ſignification to the et 
French figure. | wi 

The hiſtory of the four king, Wi ©: 
which the French in drollery ſome- in 
times call the cards, is David, Ale, \ 
ander, Cæſar, and Charles. (which © 

names were then, and ill are, oof 0! 

the French cards.) Theſe reſpe&4 W1 
able names repreſent the four cele er 
brated monarchies of the jens 

Greeks, Romans, and Franks unde al 
Charlemaigne. WI 

By the queens are intended Ar 
gine, Eſther, Judith, and Pall 
(names retained on the French card; © 
typical of birth, piety, fortitude a 
wiſdom, the qualifications reſiding 

in each perſon. Argine is an a e 
gram for Regina, queen by deſcent wi 

By the knaves were deligned ti 
ſervants to knights; (for knavil % 
originally, meant only ſervant; an pl 
in an old tranſlation of the bib 
St. Paul is called the knave i 
Chriſt) but French pages and vale: d 
now indiſcriminately uſed by vaio 
orders of perſons, were formell [ 
only allowed to perſons of quali ©: 
eſquires (Eſcuiers) ſhield or armol in 
bearers. eg ” 

Others fancy that the Knig ul 
themſelves were deſigned by to " 
cards, becauſe Hogier and Lahir pl 
two pames on the French carl "! 
were famous knights at the 08] “ 
cards were ſuppoſed to be invente > 

— ep1 
„, &'; 
An account of the celebration of | 1 

May- Games, and the reaſons of 118 * 

Jup p ion, | pr 
TT was uſual, on the iſt of N Pr 


fo all the citizens, Who 10 


He, to divert themſelves in the 
woods and meadows with May- 
-imes, diveriions not confines to 
the lower claſs, but equally the cn- 
ertainment of perſons of the high- 
et rank; a remarkable inſtance of 
which is inſerted in Hall's Chroni- 
de, under the year 1515, when that 
author obſcrves, that king Henry 
VIII. and queen Catharine, ac- 
companied by many lords and la- 
lies, rode a maying from Green- 
wich to the high ground of Shoot- 
ers-bill, where, as they paſſed 
dong, they ſaw a company of 200 


all yeomen, all cloathed in green, 


with green hoods and bows and ar- 
rows. One, who was their chief- 
tin, was called Robin Hood, and 
tefred the king and all his com- 
pany to ſtay and ſee his men ſhoot ; 
o which the king agreeing, he 
whiſtled, aud all the two hundred 


üſcharged their arrows at once. 


wich they repeated on his whiſtling 
gain. Their arrows had ſomething 
paced in the heads of them that 
made them whiſtle as they flew, and 


al together, made a loud and very 


common noite, at which the king 
ad queen were greatly delighted. 


The gentleman who aſcimed the 


claracter of Robin Hood then de- 
ed the king and queen, with their 
Riunue, to enter the green wocd, 
lere, in arbours made with boughs 
utermixed with flowers, they were 
pentifully ſerved with veniſon and 
We, by Robin Hood and his 
men. | 

About two years after an event 
happened, which cccaſioned thy 
epithet of Evil to be added to this 
ay of rejoicing. The citizens be- 
ug extremely exaſperated at the en- 
cburagement given to foreigners, a 
Melt, named Bell, was perſuaded to 
Mach againſt them at the Spital; 
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and, in a very inflaming ſermon, he 
incited the people to oppoſe all 


itrangers ; this occaſioned frequent 


quarrels in the Areets, for which 


dome Engliſhmen wers committed 
tO priſon. | 


Suddenly a rumous aroſe, that on 


May-day all the foreigners would 
be aſſaſſinated, and ſeveral ſtrangers 


fled; this coming to the knowledge 


of the king's council, cardinal 


Wolſey ſent for the lord mayor and 


ſeveral of the city council, told them 
what he had heard, and exhorted 


them to preſerve the peace. Upon 


this affair a court of common coun- 


cil was aſſembled at Guildhall, on 
the evening before May-day, in 
which it was reſolved to order every 


man to ſhut up his doors, and keep 
his ſervants at home; and this ad- 


vice being immediately communi- 
cated to the cardinal, met with his 


approbation. 


Upon this every alderman ſent to 


inform his ward, that no man ſhould 


ſtir out of his houſe after nine o“ 
clock, but keep his doors ſhut, and 


his ſervants within till nine in the 
moinins. This order had not been 


long gwen, when one of the alder- 


men, returning from his ward, ob- 


ſerved two young men at play in 
Chcaphde, and many others look- 

He would have ſent 
them to the Compter, but they 


ing at them, 


were ſoon reſcued, and the cry raiſed 


of © *Prentices! *Prentices! Clubs! 


Clubs !” Inſtantly the people aroſe; 


by eleven o'clock they amounted to 
ſix or ſeven hundred; and, the croud 


ſtill increaſing, they reicued from 
Newgate and the Compter the pri- 
ſoners committed for abufing the 
forcigners ; while the ma; or and 
ſheriffs, who were preſcnc, made 
proclamation in the &:1.p's name; 

Fe ut, 
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but, inſtead of obeying it, they broke 


open the houſes of many French- 
men and other foreigners, and con- 
tinued plundering them till three in 


the morning, when, beginning to 


diſperſe, the mayor and his attend- 
ants took 300 of them, and commit- 
ted them to the ſeveral priſons. 
While this riot laſted, the lieutenant 


of the Tower diſcharged ſeveral 


pieces of ordnance againſt the city, 
but without doing much miſchief; 
and about five in the morning ſeve- 
ral of the nobility marched thither, 
with all the forces they could aſ- 
ſemble. | ; 

On the 4th of May the lord mayor, 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of 


_ Surry, and others, ſat upon the trial 
of the offenders at Guildhall, the 


duke of Norfolk entering the city 


with 1300 men. 'That day ſeveral 


were indicted, and on the next 13 
were ſentenced to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered; for the execution 
of whom ten gajlowſes were ſet up 
in ſeveral parts of the city, upon 
wheels, to be removed from ſtreet 
to ſtreet, and from door to door. 
On the 7th of May ſeveral others 
were found guilty, and received the 
ſame ſentence as the former, and 
ſoon after were drawn upon hurdles 
to the ſtandard in Cheapſide; but, 
when one was executed, and the reſt 


about to be turned off, a reſpite 


came, and they were remanded back 
to priſon. | 5 

After this, the ſoldiers who had 
kept watch in the city were with- 
drawn, which making the citizens 


' flatter themſelves that the king's 


diſpleaſure againſt them was not ſo 
great as eat imagined, the lord 
mayor, recorder, and ſeveral alder- 
men, went in mourning gowns to 
wait upon the king at Greenwich, 
when, having attended for ſome 


time at the privy chamber. door, bis 
majeſty, with ſeveral of the nobility 
came forth; upon which, all of 
them falling upon their knees, the 
recorder, in the name of the reſt, in 
the moſt bumble and ſubmifive 
terms, begged that he would have 
mercy on them for their negligence, 
and compaſſion on the offenders, 
whom he repreſented as a ſmall num- 
ber of light perſons. His majeſty let 
them know that he was really diſ. 
pleaſed, and that they ought to wail 
and be ſorry for it: for, as they 
had not attempted to fight with 
thoſe whom they pretended were 
ſo ſmall a number of light perſons, 
they mult have winked at the mat- 
ter; he therefore ordered them to 
repair to the lord chancellor, who 
would give them an anſwer. Upon 
which they retired, deeply mortiked. 
Being informed that the king was 

to be at Weſtminſter-hail on the 22d 
of May, they reſolved to repair thi- 
ther, which they did with the con- 
ſent of cardinal Wolſey, lord high- 
chancellor. The king fat at the 
upper end of Weſiminſter-hall, un- 
der a cloth of flate, with the cardi- 
nal and ſeveral of the nobility; 
and the lord mayor, aldermen, te- 
corder, and ſeveral. of the common 
council attended; the priſoners, 
who then amounted to about 400, 
were brought in their ſhirts, bound 
together with cords, and with haiters 
about their necks, and among theſe 
were eleven women. The carcinal 
having ſharply rebuked the mayo, 


aldermen, and commonalty for thei 


negligence, told the priſoneis, that, 
for their offences againf the Jaws 
of the realm, and againſt his majeſty's 
crown and dignity, they had deſerved 
death; upon which they all {ct up 
a piteous Cry, of. Mercy, Lat 
„lord, mercy!“ which {3 _ 
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he king, that, at the earneſt intreaty 
of the lords, he pronounced them 
pardoned 3 upon which, giving a 


great ſhout, they threw up their 


alters towards the top of the. hall, 


crying, on God ſave the king . 


Itter this affair, the May games were 
not ſo common!y uſed as before, 


EPorical remarks on dreſs. Prefixed 


to a collection of the dreſſes of dif- 


ferent notions, ancient and modern. 


HE origin of dreſs, conſider- 
12 ed merely as a covering for 
the body, is too generally known io 
heed a diſſertation: but that cover- 
ing which was produced jointly by 


weakneſs and. guilt, to defend the 


wearer from the inclemency of the 
weather, and to conceal thoſe parts 
which the loſs of innocence had 
made ſhamefi], is but a very incon- 
iderable part of what has been long 
included under the name of drefs. 
To trace the modern dreſs back to 
the ſimplicity of the firſt ſkins and 
lezves and feathers that were worn 
by mankind in the primitive ages, 
tit were poſſible, would be almoſt 


endleſs ; the faſhion has been often 


changed; while the materials re- 
mained the ſame; the materials 
have been different as they were 
gradually produced by ſucceſſive 
arts that converted a raw hide into 
kather, the wool of the ſheep in- 
to cloth, the web of the worm into 
llk, and flax and cotton into linen 
of various kinds, One garment 
has alſo been added to another, and 
Anaments have been multiplied up- 
on ornaments with a variety almoſt 
Infinite, produced by the caprices 
o human vanity, or the new nee 
elities to which man rendered 
limſelf ſabje&t by thoſe many in- 
| Yor, IV. 


him, upright. 


put to the licentiouſneſs of fancy in 


pendance, and effeminacy; ſome of 


by ſome difference in their dreſs. 


the mind, and the character | is in 


ventions which took. place after he 
ceaſed to be as God had created 


Some bounds however have been 


torming and changing the dreſs, 
by various prohibition: and ordon- 


nances after men had been formed 


into civil ſociety : by ſome it was 


intended to keep up a viſible di- 


ſtinction between the diffe: ent claſ- 
ſes of people, as noble or mean, 
eccleſiaſtical or lav, mapiſtrate or 


private perſons; the defion of others 
was to diſtinguiſh the two jexes, 


and ſome to prohibit many ex- 
penſive ſuperſluities, which were at 
once productive of poverty, de- 


theſe regulations {till ſubſiſt, and the 
ſexes have by a kind of common 
conſent been diſtinguiſhed at all 
times, and in all civilized countries, 


At preſent indeed the Europeans 


are ſo much at liberty to foilow 


their own fancy in the figure and 
materials of their dreſs, that the 
habit is become a kind of index to 


ſome particulars as eaſily diſcovered 
by a man's dreſs as by his conver- 


ſation, Of the dreſſes of Europe 


in general it may be obſerved that 


they are now gothic ; that of the 
men is military, for the garments 


are all ſhort, and the dreſs is con- 
ſidered as incomplete without a 
weapon. So that even the phyſi 


cian, who {pends the day in going 


from the chamber of ole ſick per- 


ſon to another, is not completely 
drefled without a ſword. TT i12 old 
Civic habits were long. and are fill 
uſed on particular occafion:. The 
merchant and trader when he ap- 
pears as a Citizen wears a gown and 
hood, and there are long garments 
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peculiar to the profeſſors of phy ſick 
and law, to the great officers of ſtate, 


and the peers of every denomination: 


but all theſe characters, except up- 


on public occaſions, wear the ſhort 
coat and ſword, which 1s the mili- 


tary dreſs, that the inroads of the 
Goths, whoſe trade was war, made 


general. 


As to the dreſſes of the women, 
they have never been military, and 


therefore have never been ſhort; 


but beſides the alterations that con- 


venience and caprice have intro- 
_ duced in the female habit, there 


are {ſeveral which have had a more 


latent and leſs innocent cauſe. The 
dreſs of women has been long con- 

| fidered as a decoration of beauty, 
and an incitement to defire ; and in 


this view it has been the object of 
much thought, ingenuity, and ſo- 
licitude; but it does not appear 


that thoſe who intended to multiply 
when they walked or uſed any other 


or ſecure their conqueſts by dreſs, 


always knew how beſt to exert that 


power which the choice of their 
dreſs put into their hands. When 
the Britiſh lady thinks fit to dreſs 


' fo as to diſcover the whole breaſt, 


the Britiſh gentleman ſoon looks 
upon it with as much mdifference, 
as the naked Indians look upon all 


the reſt ; but if ſhe covers it with a 


handkerchief, and contrives this 


covering ſo that it ſhall accidentally 
diſcover what it appears intended 
to hide, the glimpſe that is thus 


caſually given, immediately and 
forcibly ſeizes the imagination, and 
every motion is watched in hopes 
that it will be repeated ; ſo if by 


any accident a lady diſcover half 


her leg, the fancy is inſtantly alarm- 
ed, though when the actreſs appears 
in breeches and diſcovers the whole, 
ſhe is the object of indifference, 


if not of diſguit : for the ſame rea- 


moſt immodeſtly, who dreſſes ſo ae 


uncovers moſt of her perſon, buf 


accidentally ſeen, And upon this 


many of the youth lived unmarried} 
directed the women to wear long 
garments which covered the whole 


that when they ſtood or ſat ſtill, the 


ſon the figure of a naked Vent : 
produces leſs effect than that of | 
dreſſed figure with the petticoat 


raiſed ſo as to diſcover the garter. 1 


follows therefore, that if ſhe dreſſeß 


moſt to excite licentious defres, he 
does not dreſs moſt immodeſtly who 


ſhe who covers it ſo that it may be 


principle it was that the Greci:d 
legiſlator, when he obſerved that 


perfon from the ſhoulders to the 
feet, inſtead of diſcovering all the 
breaſt and half the leg; and order- 
ed that the robe ſhould be cut in 
ſlaſhes from the hip to the knee, f 


two ſides of the opening ſhould fall 
together, but ſhould by dividing, 


motion, caſually diſcover the part 
which at other times were concez 
ed. N 
Many changes of female dieb, 
that may be traced in this co. 


lection, will be found to proceed 


from unfkilful attempts to 2liur, 
by diſcovering more and more! 
the perſon, and from the daſippoint: 
ment which ſucceeded the exper: 
ment, and at laft induced a ſudden 


| tranſition to a cloſe dreſs, by whict 


the whole perſon was covered. # 
to the changes of habit, whic! 
were the effects of mere capncs 
and wantonneſs of fancy, it is in. 
poſſible to trace them in other 
countries, and difficult in our o], 
the following particulars, howe'#! 
may ſerve to gratify the Curio”, 
and excite them to a more Critic 
Examination. 


Party 
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Party- coloured coats were firſt 


worn in England in the time of 
Henry 1. chaplets or wreaths of ar- 
tificial flowers in the time of Ed- 


ward III. hoods and ſhort coats 
without fleeves, called taberts, in 


the time of Henry IV. hats in the 


time of Henry VII. ruffs in the 
reign of Edward VI. and it is faid 


that they were firſt invented by a 


Spaniſh or Italian lady of quality to 


hide a wen which grew on her 


neck. Wrought caps or bonnets 
were firſt uſed here in the time of 
queen Elizabeth. Judge Finch, in 


the time of James I. introduced the 


band. French hoods, bibs, and gor- 
gets, were laid aſide by the queen 
of Charles I. and the commode or 


tower was introduced in 1687. 


Shoes of the preſent faſhion were 
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firſt worn in 1633. Breeches wete 


introduced inſtead of trunk hoſe in 
1654, and perukes were firſt worn 
ſoon after the reſtoration. 

As to the ſtage dreſſes, it is only 
neceſſary to remark, that they are 
at once elegant and characteriſtic: 


and among many other regulations 


of more importance, for which the 
public 1s obliged to the genius and 
the judgment of the preſent mana- 
ger of our principal theatre, is that 
of the dreſſes, which are no lon- 
ger the heterogeneous and abſurd 
mixtures of foreign and ancient 
modes, which formerly debaſed our 

tragedies, by repreſenting a Roman 
general in a full bottomed peruke, 
and the ſovereign of an Eaſtern 
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empire 1n trunk hoſe. 
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without conſulting them. 
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An Eſſay on Augury. 


Prom Stillingfliet's calendar of Flora] 


| E know from Heſiod, ſays 
Mr. Stillingfleet, that huſ- 
bandry was in part regulated by the 


blowing of plants, and the coming 
or going of birds; and moſt pro- 
bably it had been in uſe long before 


his time, as aſtronomy was then in 


its jufancy 3 but when artificial ca- 
lendars came into vogue, the na- 


tural calendar ſeems to have been 
totally neglected; for I find no 
traces of it after his time, whether 
for good and ſufticient reaſons J 


pretend not to determine. 


I ſhall make no further mention 


at preſent of the uſe of plants in di- 
recting the huſbandman, but take 


tbis Opportunity of making a di- 
greſſton about birds, in relation to 
heir prognoſtic nature. Hence- 
forward then, 1. e. from the time 
of Heſiod, they ſeem to have been 
jooked upon as no longer capable 
of ditectiug the hufbandman in his 
rural affairs, bat they did not, how- 
ever, loſe their influence and dig- 


nity z_ nay, on the contrary, they 


ſcem to have gained daily a more 
than ordinary, and even wonderful 
authority, till at laſt no affair of 
conſequence, either of private or 
public concern, was undertaken 
They 
were looked upon as the interpre- 
ters of the gods, and thoſe who 
were qualified to underſtand their 
oracles were held among the chief 
men in the Greek and Roman ſtates, 
and became the aſſeſſors of kings, 


doctrine. 
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and even of Jupiter bimſelf. How- 


ever abſurd ſuch an inſtitution as a 


a college of Augurs may appear in 
our eyes, yet, like all other extra. 
vagant inſtitutions; it had in part 
its origin from nature. When men 
conſidered the wonderful migration 
of birds, how they diſappeared at 
once, and appeared again at ſtated 
times, and could give no gueſs 
where they went, it was almoſt na- 


tural to ſuppoſe, that they retired 


ſomewhere out of the ſphere of this 
earth, and perhaps approached the 
ætherial regions, where they mipht 
converſe with the gods, and thence 


be enabled to predict events. This, 
1 fav, was almoſt natural for a ſu- 
perſtitious people to imagine, at 


leaſt to believe, as ſoon as ſome im- 
poſtor was impudent enough to al- 
ſert it. Add to this, that the dif- 
poſition in ſome birds to imitate 
the human voice muſt contribute 
much to the confirmation of ſuch e 


gury ſeems to have been much more 
ancient than that of Aruſpicy ; for 
we find many inſtances of the for- 
mer in Homer, but not a ſingle one 


of the latter that I know of; though 
frequent mention is made of fſacri- 


fices in that author. From the 
whole of what I have obſerved, I 


thould be apt to think, that natural 
Augury gave riſe to religious Au- 


gury, and this to Aruſpicy, as the 
mind of man makes a very eaſy 


tranſition from a little truth to 2 


great deal of error. 
A paſſage in Ariſtophanes gave 
me the hint for what I have been 
| ſayings 


This inſtitution of Au- 


q 
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{aying- In the Comedy of the 
Firds, he makes one of them ſay 
thus: * The greateſt bleſſings 
which can happen to you mortals 
are derived from us; firſt, we ſhew 
you the ſeaſons, viz. Spring, Win- 
ter, Autumn, The crane points 
cut the time for, ſowing, when ſhe 
flies with her warning notes into 


Egypt; ſhe bids the ſailor hang 


up his rudder and tzke his reſt, 


and every prudent man provide 


himſelf with winter garments. Next 
the kite appearing, 
pother ſeaſon, viz. When it is time 
to ſheer your ſheep. After that the 
fvallow informs you when it is 
time to put on ſummer cloaths. 
We are to you, adds the chorus, 
Ammon, Dodona, Apollo; for af- 
ter conſulting us you undertake 
every thing; merchandize, pur- 
chaſes, marriages, &c.” Now. it 
ſeems not improbable, that the 
fame tranſition was made in the 
ſpeculations of men, which appears 


in the poet's words, and that they 


were eaſily induced to think, that 
tie ſurpriſing foreſight of birds, as 
to the time of migration, indicated 
ſomething of a divine nature in 
| them ; ; which opinion Virgil, as an 
Epicurean, thinks fit to enter his 
| proteil againſt; when he ſays, 


Had onda credo quia , fat di- 


ruhj,tus iis 
Ingenium. 


But to return to Ariflophanes, 
The firſt part of the chorus, from 
whence the afore-cited paſſage is 
taken, ſeems with all its wildneſs to 
contain the fabulous cant, which 
the augurs made uſe of in order to 
account for their impudent 1mpo- 
kjons on mankind. It ſets out 


proclaims a- 


181 
with a coſmogony, and ſays, that 
in the beginning were Chaos and 


Night, and Erebus and Tartarus. 


That there was neither water, nor 
air, nor ſky; that Night laid an 
egg. from whence, after a time, 
Love aroſe. That Love, in con unc- 


Ction with Erebus, produced a third 


kind, and that they were the firſt 
of the immortal race, Kc. 


Linaeus's Dream, 
| 1 | 


INN AUS, whoſe fame has 
ſpread throughout all Europe, 

had ſpent many days in examining | 
and claſſing thoſe wonderful plants 


which he had collected from the 
craggy mountains of Norway. He 


admired their beauty and ſtructure, 


but knew not their uſe; nor was 


he able accurately to determine 
what place they held in the vege- 
table creation. He ſaw much was 
to be known, and lamented his ig- 
norance; whilſt the world was 
admiring him 2s a prodigy and fa- 
ther of ſcience; nor could he 
forbear bitterly bewailing the ſhort- 
neſs of life, which puts a ſtop to 
philoſophical enquiries, and ren- 
ders it almoſt impoſſible to attain 
even the ſmalleſt degree of perfec- 
tion, in any one branch of know- 
ledge. Alas (ſaid he) why is 
man's exiſtence circumſcribed with- 


in ſuch narrow bounds; and why, 


ſurrounded as he is with the glo- 
rious works of God, is he permit- 
ted to know ſo little of them? Scarce 
are we born into the world, ſcarce 
do we acquire {kill to perceive what 
is moſt worthy our notice, before 
we are ſnatched away, and hurried 
to the grave, leaving our under- 
takings unfiniſhed, and in the hands 
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of thoſe who either have not {kill to 


carry them on, or chuſe ſome other 


purſuits.” _ 

His thoughts diftreſſed him, but 
Mill he retained that humble ac- 
quieſcence to the will of the ſu- 
preme being, which is ever inſepa- 
rable from a truly philoſophical 
mind: he knew that whatever 
the Author of nature appointed 
was certainly right and good. 


Humbled therefore, but not diſ- 


contented or repining, he retired 
to reſt, and in the viſions of the 
night was inſtructed. 

He fancied himſelf buſied in 


ſearching for ſome extraordinary 


plants which he had long defired to 
be poſſeſſed of, and that he had 
wandered inſenſibly to one of the 
moſt delightful ſpots in all Norway. 
It was the brow of an high moun- 
tain: — the vaſt ocean was before 
him, on which appeared with ſwell- 
ing fails, a large fieet, paſſing to 


convey the products of the north to 


the more pleaſing regions of the 
ſouth; — and on the other part, 
through a vale bounded on eact, 
ſide by craggy rocks, was ſeen the 
adjacent country, which the Warm 
ſeaſon, juſt begun, had clad in all 
its verdure. Beyond a river that 
bent its courſe thi ough rich paſtur*s 
filled with cattle, appeared to the 
right a large and populous town, 
over which the riſing ground exht- 


bited to the view, corn- fields, and 


all the variety of a well-watered 
country: —- and to the left a thick 
wood, through a large opening 
whercof (formed by nature) was 
ſeen the ruins. of an ancient caſtle, 
heretofore the ſeat of gothic valour. 
Linnæus's attention to his purſuit 
was for a while ſuſpended; and he 
Aopt 79 ſur rey alternately thele 


| ing moon. 
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pleaſing ſcenes. In the mean time. 


the ſun ſetting in full glory beneath 


the waves, cauſed the horizon to ex 
hibit the brighteſt colours of he 
rainbow, and theſe gradually fad- 
ing, the ſtarry concave of h:aven 
began to be enlightened by the fiſ. 
But ſoon the ſcene was 
changed, the whole {ky became veil- 
ed with thick clouds, and a Gitans 
roaring proclaimed the approach of 
a dreadful ſtorm. Already the rain 
deſcended in vaſt torrents, the hea. 
vens blazed with lightning, and 
the rocks reſounded wirh loud claps 
of thander. 

 Linnzus, filled with terror, was 


ſecking where to ſhelter himſelf, 


when a voice from a cave, (whence 
there ſuddenly iſſued a gleam of 
light) bade him approach, and con- 
ſider what he ſaw. With tremoling 
he obeyed, and entered a ſpacious 


cavern, adorned on all ſides with 


pointed cryſtals, which had been 
formed by water diſtilling from 
the rock, and, which reflecting the 
light that proceeded from a golden 
lamp hanging in the midſt, made 
it as bright as day. Here he ſound 
a vencrable old man, in a looſe 
robe of purple ornamented with 
ermine, who had before him a large 
concave mirrour, and in his hand 
a golden rod: he ſeemed calm 
and ſerene, and approached Lin- 
nzus with a ſmile of complacency 
that diſſipated all his fears. be- 
hold (ſaid he) thy ſincereſt friend. 
who has deſired thy happineſs, and 
long ſouzht to diſcover himſelf to 
thee, 1 would oladly always abide 
with thee, but the ſtate of things in 


this world forbids it; and [ can 


only uſe favourable opporton: [tits 
of converſing with thee: at ſuch 
times 1 Would make thee partaker 

| oh 


or ever. — Seeſt thou this mir- 
wur? obſerve attentively what it 
repreſenteth to thee.” 
Having thus ſpoke, 
nzus could reply, he waved his 
wand, and immediately there ap- 
peared a garden that had been late- 
ly planted : the trees were covered 
with a bright green, and began to 
j:oot forth their various blooms on 
erery part, and to fill the air with 
fragrant ſweets. But ſuddenly there 


came forth thoſe who had the care 


of the plantation, and ſtripped them 
of all their boughs and verdure, 
leaving only the bare and unadorn- 
ed trunks, which inſtead of the 


pleaſant ſcene that before preſented 
itſelf to the view, afforded only a 


diſguſtful and barren proſpect.— 
Soon, however, there were grafted 
on theſe, freſh branches of all 
kinds; — and again, they ſprung 


to a more delightful verdure, and 


produced more fragrant bloſſoms, 
and in the end the fineſt fruits, and 
went on increaſing in beauty, 
frength, and uſefulneſs. | 

Linnæus was filled with admira- 
ton, and began diligently to ob- 


{erve their various kinds, that he 


might know to what claſſes they 
belonged, when the venerable old 
man interrupted his ſpeculations, 
and thus addreſſed himſelf to him. 
* Know that no evil is permitted 
but for good, and that the ſhort- 
neſs of life which thou lamentedſt, 
is conſiſtent with the deſigns of a 
wiſe and gracious God, the tender 
Father of all created beings. Thou 
lawelt the plants beautiful and plea- 
ant to the ſight, and it perhaps 
Ciſpleaſed thee that they were ſo 


loon ſtripped of their glory, and 


prevented from attaining that per- 
tion to which they ſeemed to be 
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of my riches, and they will continue 


before 1 | 
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tending: but thou ſaweſt alſo, that 
thereby they became in the end 
more beautiful, and inſtead of con- 
tinuing uſeleſs objects, only plea- 
ſing to the ſight, yielded the fineſt 


and moſt delicious fruits. So it is with 


man. — lis days are ſhort, during 
which he exiſts in en imperfect 
ſtate on earth, and he is quickly 
removed from thence, to flouriſh in 


that more exalted ſtation for which 


he was created. In this world he 
begins to exert the powers of his 
mind, and to enquire after know- 
ledge, and having obtained ſome 
ſmall portion of wiſdom, to pro- 
miſe himſelf a great increaſe, and 


to form plans of much improve- 


ment, and of perfection in what he 
has undertaken ; but being deſign- 


ed for purſuits of a ſtill nobler 


kind, he has a period put to his ex- 
iſtence and progreſs here he is 
(like the plants thou ſaweſt) depriv- 
ed of his firſt beauty and luſtre, in 
order to be exalted to a more glo- 
rious ſtate, and to be endued with 
higher faculties, that ſhall be graft- 
ed on his human nature, and by 
the aſſiſtance of them he ſhall attain 
to the utmoſt his ſoul can defire. 

It muſt not be revealed to man 


that exalted ftate, left he thould 
be unwilling to remain his appoint- 
ed time in this, and ruſhing imma- 
turely into it, ſhould fail in the 
deſired end; but he js permitted to 
have ſome faint glimpſes to quicken 
his defires, and his endeavours to 
fit himſelf for it, What happineſs 
muſt there be in a ftate, wherein 
man ſhall have before him a pro- 
ſpect of exiſtence to all eternity, 
without mecting with any obſtacle 
to put a ſtop to his purſuits ? 


wherein he ſhall hare leiſure tho- 
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gate all the ways and works of 
God, and to gain a perfect Know- 
ledge thereof, obſerving accurately 


every thing that exiſts, and learn- 


ing its place, i its order and deſign ? 


What enjoymeyt in a ſtate,where- 


in he may be permitted to learn 


al its revolutions ; of the actions 
and ways of men, and of the deal- 
ings © Jod with them! where- 
in he may learn the hiſtorv of other 


| worlde, viſible and inviſible, and 


the ſcheme of Divine Providence 
with regard to the whole! and re- 


llecting therean. may become ac- 


qvbainted with a) the attributes of 
che Deity; and being filled with 
unfe ord love and adoration; may 
draw rear to the Moſt High, and 
Dee bim as he 18.19 5 

Linnaus was in raptures at theſe 
words: he no longer lamented his 
condition : he became ſudden- 


1y contented with the ſhortneſs of 


his days. and even wilt ed to arrive 
at the end of them: but con- 
cious how much attention and 
care it required o reach that deſne: 
able period in ſuch a manner as to 
have weil-grounded hopes of en- 
joying the Hate of happineſs he fo 
earncfily wiſhed for, de addreſſed 


himſelf 'to the ſave, to ve his di- 


recti on and infrugion. enerable 


monitor, (he cried) teach me, G 


teach me how to live, ſo that I 
may attain an ha p py end. But 
jach was the fervour and ſolleitude 
Of his mind, that he avoke, and 


Io that which he had ſeen and 


heard, Was but a dream. 


2 Arie EMO Gly, 2 1 By 


the frag 0 Praſia. — By the 


of the human race. 


ef this world, through 
which he ſhall have paſſed, and of 
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roughly to contemplate and inveſti- 


Shepherd his Majeſty means b 
Fhilgſipbe ae Sans Souci, p. 68. 


& ors miſer, my dear d Arent 


is chiefly. his own enemy, 
but the ambitious man is the enemy 
He ſtrides 
forward to vice with impunity, and 
even his vittues depenerite into 
faults. The miſer and the amhi. 
tious are both equally felF-inteteſt- 
eq; but, while one deſtroys only 
a cottage, the other, 2 Periaps, over. 


turns an empire. 


Avarice and Glory once made a 
journey together to this world, ig 
order to try how mankind were dif- 
poſed to receive them. Heroes, 
citizens, prieſts, and lords, imme: 
diately lifted beneath hate ſtand. 


ards, and received their favours 
with gratitude and rapture. Tra- 


velling, however, into a more re- 
mote part of the country, they by 
accident ſet up at the cottage of a 
ſimple ſhepherd, whoſe whole poſ- 
ſeflions were his flock, and all his 
folicitude the next day's ſubſiſtence. 
His birth was but humble, yet his 
natural endowments were great. 
His ſenſe was refined, his heart 
ſenſible of love and pity, and, poor 
as he wae, he tilt preſerved an 
honeſt ardour for liberty and re- 
poſe. Here, with his favourite 
Sylvana, his flock, his crook, and 
his cottage, he lived unknown, and 
unknowing a world that could only 
inſtruct him in deceit and falſe · 
hood. | 

Our two travellers no PLETE be- 
held him, than they were ſtruck 
with his felicity. « How inſup- 


portable 1 is it, cried Glory, thus to 
be a ſpectator of pleaſures which 
we have no ſhare in producing. 
Shall we, who are adored here be. 
law, tamely continue ſpectators " 

| becauſe 
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2 man who thus {lights our favours, 
becauſe as yet unexperienced in 
tneir delights: no, 


wiſe purſuit of tranquility, and 
bach him to reverence our power.“ 

Thus ſaying, they boch, the better 
to ditguiſe themſelves, afſamed the 
dreſs of ſhepherds, and accoſted the 
ruſtic in terms, tag moit inviting. 
«© Dcar ſhepherd, how do I pity, cries 
Glory, your poor ſimplicity; to ſee 
ſich tents buried in unambitious 
retirem<nt, certainly might create 
even the compaſſion of the gods. 


Leave, pr ytaee leave a ſolitude de- 


fined only for ignorance and ſtupi- 
dity; it is doubly to die, to die 
without 8. be You have vir- 


lues, and thoſe ought to appear, 
not thus lie hid with ungrateful 
obltinacy. Fortune calls, and Glo- 


ry invites thee. 
certainty of ſucceſs : you have only 


io chaſe, whether to become an 


author, a miniſter of ſtate, or A 
general; in either capacity, be aſ- 
jured of finding reſpect, Eh, and 
;mmortality.” 

At ſo unaccuſtomed an invitation, 
che ſhepherd ſeemed incapable of 
determining. He heſitated for 
ſome time between ambition and 
content, till at length the former 
prevailed, and he became, in ſome 
meaſure, a convert, Avarice now 
came in to fix kim entirely, and 
willing to make him completely 
the ſlave of both, thus continued 
the converſation. “ Yes, ſimple 
ſwain, be convinced of your igno- 
rance; learn from me, in what 
rue happineſs conſiſts. You are in 
indigence, and you miſcall your 
poverty temperance. What! ſhall 
a man, formed for the moſt impor- 
tant concerns, like you, exhauſt a 
Prgcious life, only in ogling his 
Fallrels, Playing upon his PFs or 


rather let us 
attempt to ſeduce him from his 


I promiſe you a 


ſearing his ſheep. While the reſt of 
mankind, bleſſed with affluence, 


conſecrate all their hours to rapture, 


improved with art, ſhall you re- 
main in a cottage, perhaps ſhud- 
cering at the winter breeze? Alas ! 
little doit thou know of the plea- 
ſares attending the great. What 
ſumptuous palaces they live in; 
how every time they leave them 
ſeems a triumphal proceſſion; how 


every word they pronounce is ec- 


choed with applaute : without for- 
tune, what is liſe but miſery ? what 
is virtue but ſullen ſatisfaction? 
Money, money, is the grand mov- 
er of the univerſe; without it life 
is inſipid, and talents contemp· 
tible.“ 

The evhapyy ſhepherd was no 
longer able to reſiſt ſuch powerful 
perſuaſions; his miſtreſs, his flock, 
are at once baniſhed from his 
thoughts, or contemptible in his 
eye. His rural retreat becomes 
taſteleſs, and ambition fills up every 
chaſm in his breaſt: In vain did 
this faithful partner of all his plea- 
ſures and cares ſollicit his ſtay ; in 
vain expoſe the numberleſs dangers 
he mult neceſſarily encounter; no- 
thing conld perſuade a youthful 
mind bent on glory, and whoſe heart 
felt every paſſion in extreme. How- 
ever, uncertain what courſe to 
follow, by chance he fixed upon the 
muſes; and he began, by ſhewing 
the world ſome amazing inſlances of 
the ſublimity of his genius. He in- 
ſtantly found admiſſion among the 
men of wit, and he gave leſſons to 
thoſe who were candidates for the 
public favour. He publiſh'd criticiſms 
to ſhew, that ſome were not born 
poets, and apologies in vindication 
of himſelf. But ſoon ſatire attack- 
ed him with all its virulence ; he 
found, in every brother Wit, a rival, 
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and, in every rival, one ready to de- 
preciate whatever he had written. 


Soon, therefore, he thought proper 


to quit this ſeducing train, that of- 

fer beds of roſes, but ſupply only a 

couch of thorns. : on 
He next took the field in quality 


of a ſoldier, He was foremoſt in 


revenging the affronts of his coun- 
try, and fixing his monarch on the 
throne ; he was foremoſt in braving 
every danger, and in mounting 
every breach : with a few ſucceſſes 
more, and a few limbs leſs, our 


| ſhepherd would have equalled Cæ- 


far himſelf; but ſoon envy began 
to pluck the hardened laurel from 


his brow. His conqueſts were at- 


tributed not to his ſuperior ſkill, 


but the ignorance of his rivals: his 


patriotiſm was judged to proceed 


from avarice, and his fortitude from 
unfeeling aſſurance, _ | 
Again, therefore, the ſhepherd 


changes, and, in his own defence, 


retired to the cabinet from the field. 


Here, become a thorough: bred mi- 


niſter of ſtate, he copies out con- 


ventions, mends treaties, raiſes ſub- 


 Hidies, levies, diſpoſes, ſells, buys, 


and loſes his own peace, in procur- 
ing the peace of Europe; he even, 


with the induſtry of a miniſter, 


adopts his vices, and becomes ſlow, 
timid, ſuſpicious, and auſtere. Drunk 


with power, and involved in ſyſtem, 


he ſees, conſults, and likes none but 
himſelf. He is no longer the ſimple 
ſhepherd, whoſe thoughts were all 


honeſt, and who ſpoke nothing but 


what he thought ; he now 15 taught 
only to ſpeak what he never in- 
tends to perform. His faults diſ- 
guſted ſome, his few remaining var- 
tues more: at length, however, his 
ſyſtem fails, all his projects are 


blown up; what was the cauſe of 


misſortune, was attributed to cor- 


raigned by the people, and ſcarcely 


God of every thing intereſting and 


man ſhould preſume upon it, with- 


ruption and ignorance ; he i; ar. 


eſcapes being condemned to ſuf; 
an ignominious death. Now too 
late, he finds the folly of having at. 
tended to the voice of avarice, or 
the call of ambition; he flies back 
to his long-forſaken cottage, again 
aſſumes the ruſtic robe of innocence 
and fimplicity ; and, in the arms of 
his faithful Sylvana, paſſed the re. 
mainder of his life in innocence, 
happineſs, and peace. 


* 


* 


On the qualifications requiſite in a 


COMMENtaror upon the holy Scriptures, 


Si: | | 
A Book of fo much importance 
as the Bible; which contains 

2 revelation from the moſt high 


Important to human creatures, ought 
to be read with the greateſt reve- 
rence, and handled with the greateſt 
caution : But to fit down as à com- 
mentator upon this ſacred book, and 
to profeſs one's ſelf a public expoſ. 
tor of it, as it is one of the moſt ar- 
duous, ſo is it one of the moſt ſo- 
lemn undertakings. Great are the 
abilities, and many are the qualifca- 
tions neceſſary for this purpoſe. No 


dS oo r 


r oo» ow... es os. 


out a perfect critical knowledge of 
the languages in which the ſcrip- 
tures are written, without a compe- 
tent underſtanding of the hiſtory and 
antiquities, the genius and polity of 
the Jewiſh nation, without an de- 
quaintance with the connected pro- 
fane hiſtory, the manners and cul: 
toms of ancient times. It is allo 
abſolutely neceſſary, that a com- 
mentator ſhould underſtand the 
whole analogy of faith, as well as 


be a complete maſter of all the con- 
EDEN troverſies 
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-oerrfies, ancient and modern, with 
the tenets of the ſeveral ſects and 
kerefies; without a competent ll 
in which he can never be able to 
elucidate thoſe texts, which are ap- 
plied in the ſupport of thoſe ſeveral 
opiniops. 


on the ſubject have ſpoken of as in- 
eiſpenſably requiſite, that is, a pious 


and devout frame of mind; a ſpirit 


like that, with which the ſcriptures 
are written; without this, accom- 
panied by a holy, ſedate, and con- 
templative life, all the wiſeſt and 
beſt of chriflians have agreed, that 
no man is qualified to expound the 
eracles of God.—Serious applica- 


tion, continued labour, long. expe- 
rence, much ſtudy, ſolid judgment, 


united with the qualifications above- 
mentioned, might lead us to hope 
{or valuable fruits in a commenta- 
tor. D 8 | 
Theſe, Sir, are {ome of the things 


requiſite, and which, indeed, muſt 


be found in every man, who deſires 


his attempts upon the bible to ſuc- 


ceed. How great then mult be the 
i:dignation of every ſenſible man, 
and how ſincere the concern of every 
true Chriſtian, to ſee this, moſt ve- 


nerable of all books, hackneyed 


through the hands of bookſellere, 
os retailed daily, not for the great 

ds of piety, virtue, and know- 
Are but with the moſt mercenary 


and ſelfi views, — Some there are, 


with grief I ſpeak it, who dare to 


introduce into the world the oracles 
of truth with a lie in their mo: athe, 


with feigned names and falſe titles: 


Others, who think it enough, if, 
tom the former labours of able and 
worthy men, they plunder without 


conſcience, and Without gratitude 


patch up their ſhect, gain their 


Befides theſe qualinca- 
tions, there ie one, which all writers 
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ſcanty guinea, and dine! while 
others, with unbluſbing hypocriſy, 
pretend a zeal for the Lord, and a 
concern for the ſalvation of precious 
ſouls; when it is notoriouſly known, 
that they are only the tools of book - 
ſellers, and draw the hireling pen as 
if the inſtruments of ſcheming trace! 
while, without breach of charity, it 
may be ſaid of all, that they are 


eminently defcicnt in thoſe leading 


qualifications which are neceſſary to 
conſtitute a commentator on the 


holy ſcriptures :—this— trarflations 


of which now can they have the ar- 


rogance to propoſe to correct, who, 


I will venture to affirm, many of 
them cannot even read one of the 
languages at leaſt in which thoſe 
{criptures were written. 

Thus much, fir, I thought due 
from me as an honeſt man, and a 
well-wiſher to Chriſtianity, in order 
to undeceive the ignorant, but well 
meaning; to put a check, if poſſi- 
ble, to this ſcandalous traffick; to 
throw a proper contempt upon the 
low and mercenary dealers in it, in- 
jurious as it is to the cauſe of true 
retigion and virtue: while at the 
ſame time, I would be as forward, 


and would exhort all within my 


ſphere to be ſo, in promoting the 
labours of any man of known learn- 
ing, known abilities, known expe- 
rience, and known piety; but till 
ſuch a one ſhall appear amongſt us 

let vs be content with thoſe many 
uſeful and excellent comments we 
already have upon the ſcriptures, 
nor be forward to encourage thoſe 
viho handle God's word only for 
hire, and ſteal honey from the hives 
of others, to ſupply their own defi- 
ciences. As I know not any reaſon 
vihy 1 ſtzould conceal my name, 
where. the Word of God, Truth, 
and 
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divines are foremoſt, with re 
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znd Religion, are ſo much con- 
cerned, I readily ſubſcribe it, as 
ready, if neceſſary, to make good 
what I have advanced. 

I am, ſir, ST 
Sirry, Aug. Your humble ſervant, 


1, 1761. PETER ALDREGE. 


— 
» 
—— — 


Some remarks on the modern manner 


of preaching. 


ITT is allowed on all hands, that 

onr Engliſh divines receive a 
more liberal education, and improve 
that education by frequent ſtudy, 
more than any others of this reve- 


rend profeſſion in Europe. In ge- 


neral alſo, it may be obſerved, that 
a greater degree of gentility is af- 


fixed to the character of a ſtudent in 


England than elſewhere, by which 
means our clergy have an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing better company while 
young, and of ſooner wearing off 
thoſe prejudices, which they are apt 
to imbibe even in the beſt regulated 


univerſities, and which may be 


Inn termed the vulgar errors of the 


literary republic. 


Vet with all theſe advantages it 
is very obvious, that the clergy are 
vo where ſo little thought of, by the 
populace, as here; and oogh our 

| pect to 
abilities, yet they are found laſt in 
the effects of their miniſtry ; the 
vulgar, in „ener, appearing no 
way impreſſed with a ſenſe of reli- 
gious duty. I am not for complain- 
ing of the depravity of the times, or 
for endeavouring to paint a proſpect 
more gloomy than in nature; but 
certain it is, no perſon who has 
travelled will contradict me, when I 
aver, that the lower orders of man- 
kind in other countries teſtify on 
every occaſion the profoundeſt awe 


of religion, while in England they 
are ſcarcely awakened into a ſenfs 
of its duties, even in circumſta 
of the greateſt diſtreſs. 

This diffolute and fearleſs condua 
foreigners are apt to attribute tc 


nere 


climate and conſlitution; may not | 


the vulgar, being pretty mech ne. 


glected in our exhortations from the | 
pulpit, be a conſpiring cauſe? Our | 

divines ſeldom ſtoop to their mean 
capacities, and they who want in- 


ſtruction moſt, find leaſt in our reli. 
gious aſſem blies 

Whateyer may become of the 
higher orders of mankind, who are 
generally poſſeſſed of collateral mo. 
tives to virtue, the vulgar ſhould be 
viour in civil life, is totally hinged 
upon their hopes and fears. Thoſe 
who conſtitute the baſis of the great 
fabrick of ſociety, ſhould be parti- 
cularly regarded ; for in policy, a: 


in architecture, ruin is moſt fatal | 


when it begins from the bottom. 
Men of real ſenſe and underſtand- 


ing, prefer a prudent mediocrity toa | 
precarious popularity ; and, fearing | 
to oyerdo their duty, leave it halj | 
undone. Their diſcourſes from the | 
pulpit are generally dry, methodi- | 
cal, and unaffeRing ; delivered with | 
the molt inſipid calmneſs, infomuch, 

that ſhould the peaceſul preacher | 
lift his head over the cuſhion, which 
alone he ſeems to addreſs, he might 
diſcover his audience, inſtead of be- 


ing awakened into remorſe, actual. 


ly ſleeping over his methodical ard 
laboured compoſition. _ 

This method of preaching , 
however, by ſome called an addrels 4 
to reaſon, and not to the paſſions; } 
this is ſtiled the making of con- 
verts from conviction ; but ſuch ae 
indifferently acquainted with human | 


nature, who are not ſenſible, that 


particularly regarded, whoſe beha- a 
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nen ſeſdom reaſon about their de- 
baucheties till they are committed 
reaſon is but a weak antagoniſt when 
headlong paſſion dictates; in all 
ach caſes we ſhould arm one paſſion 
zgainkt another; it is with the hu- 
man mind as in nature, from the 
mixture of two oppGſites the reſult is 
mot frequently neutral tranquility. 
Thoſe who attempt to reaſon us out 
of our follies, begin at the wrong 
end, fince the attempt naturally 
preſuppoſes us capable of reaſon; 
bat to de made capable of this, is 
ore great point of the cure. 

There are but few talents requi- 
ſte to become a popular preacher, 
for the people are eaſily pleaſed if 
they perceive any endeavours in the 
orator to pleaſe them; the meaneſt 
cvalifcations will work this effect, 
if the preacher ſincerely ſets about 
i, Perhaps little, very little more 
b required, than fincerity and aſſu- 


tance; and a becoming fiucerity is 


aways certain of producing a be- 
coming aſſurance. S. vis me flere, 
inndum eft primum bibi iþ/7, is fo 
ite a quotation, that it almoſt de- 
mands an apology to repeat it ; yet 
tho all allow the juſtice of the re- 
merk, how few do we find put it in 
practice; our orators with the moit 
faulty baſhfulneſs, ſeem impreſſed 
tather with an awe of their audience, 
than with a juſt reſpeck for the 
truths they are about to deliver; 
they of all profeſſions ſeem the moſt 
baſhfal, who have the greatcft right 
to glory in their commiſſion. _ 
The French preachers generally 
aſſume all that dignity, which be- 
comes men who are ambaſſadors 
from Chriſt ; the Engliſh divines, 
"Ke erroneous envoys, ſeem more 
ſollieitous not to offend the court to 
hich they are ſent, than to drive 
bene the intereſts of their em ployer. 
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in the cloſet would appear abſurd, 
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The biſhop of Maſſillon, in che firſt 
ſermon he ever preached, found the 
whole audience, upon his getting 
into the pulpit, in a diſpoſition no 
way favourable to his intentions; 
their nods, whiſpers, or drowſy be- 
haviour, ſhewed him that there was 


no great profit to be expected from 
his ſowing in a ſoil ſo improper: 


however, he ſoon changed the diſ- 
poſition of his audience by his man- 
ner of beginning: If, ſays he, a 
cauſe, the moſt important that could 
be conceived, were to be tried at 
the bar before qualified judges; if 
this cauſe intereſted ourſelves in par- 
ticular; if the eyes of the whole 
kingdom were ſixed upon the event; 
if the moſt eminent council were 
employed on both ſides, and if we 
had heard from our infancy of this 
yet undetermined trial, would you 


not all ſit with due attention, and 


warm expectation to the pleadings 
on each fide? Would not all your 
hopes and fears be hinged upon the 
final deciſion ? And vet, let me tell 
you, you have this moment a cauſe 
of rauch greater importance before 
you, a cauſe where not one nation 
but all the world are ſpectators, 
ried not before a fallible tribunal, 
but the aweful throne of heaven, 


where not your temporal and tranſi» | 


tory intereſts are the-ſubje& of de- 


bate, but your eternal happineſs or 


miſery, where the cauſe is till unde- 
termined, but, perhaps, the very 
moment I am ſpeaking, may fix the 
irrecoverable decree, that ſhall laſt 
for ever; and yet, notwithſtandin 

ail this, you can hardly fit with pa- 
tience to hear the tidings of your 
own ſalvation; I plead the cauſe of 
heaven, and yet I am ſcarcely at- 
tended to, &c.” The flile, the 
abruptneſs of a beginning like this 
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but in the pulpit it is attended with 
the moſt laſting impreſſions; that 


ſtyle, which in the cloſet might juſt- 
ly be called flimſy, ſeems the true 


mode of eloquence here. I never 
read a fine compoſition under the 
title of a ſermon, that I do not 
think the author has miſcalled his 
Piece, for the talents to be uſed 
in writing well, intirely differ from 
thoſe of ſpeaking well. The quali- 
fications for ſpeaking, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, are eaſily acquired; 
they are accompliſhments which may 
be taken up by every candidate who 
will be at the pains of ſtooping. Im- 


preſſed with a ſenſe of the truths he 


is about to deliver, a preacher diſre- 


cards the applauſe or the contempt 


of his audience, and he inſenfibly 


aſſumes a juſt and manly ſincerity. 


With this talent alone we ſee what 


crouds are drawn around enthuſiaſts, 


even deſtitute of common ſenſe : 


what numbers converted to Chri- 


ſtianity. Folly may ſometimes ſet 


an example for wiſdom to practiſe, 
and our regular divines may borrow 


inſtruction from even Methodiſts, 
who go their circuits, and preach 
prizes among the populace. Even 


Whitfield may be placed as a mo- 
del to ſome of our young divines; 


let them join to their own good 


| ſenſe his earneſt manner of de- 


livery. 
It will be perhaps objected, that 


by confining the excellencies of a 


preacher to proper aſſurance, ear- 
neſtneſs, and opennets of ſtile, I make 
the qualifications tco trifling for 


_ eſtimation : there will be ſomething 


called oratory brought up on this 


_ occaſion ; action, attitude, grace, 


elocution, may be repeated as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to compleat the 
character; but let us not be de- 


ceived, common ſenſe is ſeldom 


of, as their antagoniſts have been 


ſwayed by fine tones, muſica] pe. q 
riods, juſt attitudes, or the diſplay cf 
a white handkerchief; oratorial he. 
haviour, except in very able hands! 
indeed, generally finks into ank. 
ward and paltry affectation. , 
It mutt be obſerved, however. 
that theſe rules are calculated only | 
for him who would inftr1 the yi. 
gar, who ſtand in moſt need of in. 
ſtruction ; to addreſs philoſophers, f 
and to obtain the character of a po- ; 
lite preacher among the polite, 2 
much more uſeleſs, though more 
ſought- for character, requires a diffe. 
rent method of proceeding, All]! 
ſhall obſerve on this head is, to en. 
treat the polemic divine, in his con- 
troverſy with the Deiſts, to act 14. 
ther offenſively than to defend; to 
puſh home the grounds of bis be. 
lief, and the impracticability of 
theirs, rather than to ſpend time in 
ſolving the objections of every op- 

ponent. It is ten to one, ſays a late 
writer on the Art of War, but that 
the aſſailant who attacks the enemy | 
in his trenches, is always viRtorious, | 

Yet upon the whole, our cleroy 

might employ themſelves more to 
the benefit of ſociety, by declining 
all controverſy, than by exhibiting 
even the profoundeſt ſcill in polemic 
diſputes; their conteſts with each 
other often turn on ſpeculative 
trifles, and their diſputes with the 
Deiſts are almoſt at an end, fince 
they can have no more than victct), 
and that they are already poſſe 


driven into a confeſſion of the neceſ 
ſity of revelation, or an open ayowal 
of atheiſm. To continue the di- 
pute longer would only encavget 
it; the ſceptic is ever exper, at 
puzzling 2 debate which he finds 


him!*1- unable to continue, — 
le 


— — — * _ 
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like an olympic boxer, generally 
fights beſt when undermoſt.“ 


* ace, 2 


— 


The dying advice of a late eminent 


Prelate, concerning the nature and 
atvantages of true religion. 


Will conclude with that which is 
the moſt important of all things, 


and which alone will carry every 


thing elſe along with it; which is 
to recommend, in the moſt ſolemn 
and ſerious manner, the ſtudy and 
practice of religion, to all ſorts of 
men, as that which is both the light 
of the world, and the falt of the 


earth, Nothing does ſo open our 


faculties, and compoſe and direct 
the whole man, as an inward ſenſe 
of God, of his authority over us, 


of the laws he hath ſet us, of 
his eye ever upon us, of his hear- 
ing our prayers, aſſiſting our en- 


deavours, watching over our con- 
cerns, and of his being to judge and 
reward or puniſh us, in another 
tate, according to what we ſhall do 


in this. Nothing will give a man 


ſuch a deteſtation of ſin, and ſuch a 


lenſe of the goodneſs of God, and 
our obligations to holineſs, as a 
right underſtanding, and a firm be- 
lief of the Chriftian Religion; no- 
thing car give a man ſo calm a peace 


within, and ſuch a firm ſecurity 
- againſt all ſears and dangers with- 


out, as the belief of a kind and 
wiſe Providence, and of a future 


| Nate, An integrity of heart gives a 
man courage, and a confidence that 
cannot be ſhaken. 
that by Yiviag according to the rules 


A man is ſure, 


of religion, he becomes the wiſeſt, 
the beſt, and happieſt creature, that 
he is Capable of being. Honeſt in- 


duſtry, the employing his time well, 


and a conſtant ſobriety, an undefiled 


Purity and chaſtity, with a quiet ſe- 


3 


paſſions, and ſecret deſigns. 


renity, are the beſt preſervers of life, 
and health ; ſo that, take a man as 
a ſingle individual, Religion 1s his 
guard, his perfection, his beauty, 
and his glory ; this will make him 
the light of the world, ſhining 
brightly, and enlightering many 
round about him. | 
Thus, religion, if truly received, 
and fincerely adhered to, would 
prove the greateſt of all bleſſings to 
a nation. But, by Religion, J un- 
derſtand ſomething more, than the 


receiving ſome doctrines, thougg 
ever ſo true, or the profeſſing them, 


and engaging to ſupport them, not 


without zeal and eagerneſs. What 
ſignify the beſt doctrines, if men do 


not live ſuitable to them; if they 
have not a due influence upon their 
thoughts, their principles, and their 
lives? Men of bad lives, with ſound 
opinions, are ſelf- condemned, and 
lie under a highly aggravated guilt; 
nor will the heat of any party, 
ariſing out of intereſt, and managed 
with fury and violence, compenſate 
for the ill lives of ſuch falſe pre- 
tenders to zeal, while they are a 
diſgrace to that which they profeſs, 
and ſeem ſo hot for. By Religion, I 
do not mean an outward compliance 
with forms and cuſtoms, in going to 
church, to prayers, to ſermons, and 


to ſacraments, with an external ſhow 


of devotion; or even with ſome in- 
inward forced geod thoughts, in 
which many ſatisfy themſelves, 
while theſe have no viſible effect on 
their lives, nor any inward force to 
ſubdue and rectify their appetites, 
Thoſe 
cuſtomary performances, how good 
and uſeful ſoever when well under- 
food and rightly directed, are of 
little value when men reſt on them, 
and think that becauſe they do 
them, they have therefore acquitted 
themſelves of their duty, though 

they 
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they continue ſtill proud, covetous, 
fall of deceit, envy, and malice. 
Even ſecret prayer (the moſt effectu- 
al means) is defigned, for a higher 


end; which is to poſſeſs our minds 
with ſuch a conſtant and preſent 


ſenſe of divine truths, as may make 


thele live in us, and govern us, and 


to draw down ſuch aſſiſtance as may 


exalt and ſatisfy our natures. 


So that by Religion, I mean ſuch 


a ſenſe of divine truth as enters into 


a man, and becomes a ſpring of a 
new nature within him ; reforming 


his thoughts and deſigns, purifying 


his heart, ſanctifying him, and go- 
verning his whole deportment, his 


words as well as his actions; con- 
vincing him that it is not enongh 
not to be ſcandalouſly vicious, or to 


be innocent in his converſation, but 


that he muſt be entirely, uniformly, 
and conſtantly pure and virtuous, 


animating him with zeal to be ſtill 
better and better, more eminently 
good, and exemplary ; uſing prayers 
and all cutwerd devotions, as ſolemn 
acts teſtifying what he is inwardly 


and at the heart, and as methods 


inſtituted by God, to be ſtill ad- 
vancing in the uſe of them further 
and further, into a more zefined and 
ſpiritual ſenſe of divine matters. 


This is true Religion, which is the 


perfection of human nature, and the 
joy aud delight of every one, that 
feels it active and ſtrong within him. 
Tis true, this is not arrived at all 
at once, and it will have an unhappy 


allay banging long even about a 
good man. But as thoſe all mix- 


tures are the perpetual grief of his 


ſoul, fo it is his chief care to watch 


over and to mortify them. He will 
be in a continual progreſs, ill 
gaining ground upon himſelf; and 
as he attains to a degree of purity, 


he will find a flame of life and joy: 


I 


never be acquired. 


growing upon him. Of this 6414 
with the greater concern and eme. 


tion, becauſe I have felt this the 


true, and indeed the only joy, which 
runs thfongh man's heart and liſs; 
it is that which las been for many 
years my greateſt ſupport ; I reivice 
daily in it; I feel from it the earneſt 
of that ſupreme joy which I pant 
and long for: I am ſure there i; 
nothing elſe can afford any true and 
complete happineſs. I have (con- 
ſidering my ſphere) ſeen a great 
deal of all that is ſhining or temps. 
ing in this world; the pleaſures of | 
ſenſe I did ſoon nauſeate; intripues6f | 


ſtate and the conduct of affairs, have 


ſomething in them that is more ſpe- 
cious, add 1 was for fome years 
deeply immerſed in theſe ; but ill 
with hopes of reforming the world, 
and of making mankind wiſer and 
better; but I have found, that what 
is crooked cannot be made ſtraight. 
I acquainted myſelf with knowledge 
and learning, and that in a great 
variety, and with more compaſs 
than depth; but though wiſdom 
excelleth folly as much as light 
doth darkneſs, yet, as it 1s-a fore 
travail, it is ſo very defective, that 
what is wantine to complete 1t can 
J have ſeen 
that two is better than one, and 


that a three fold cord is not eaſily 


broken, and have therefore culti- 
rated friendſhip with much zeal 
and diſintèreſted tenderneſs : but ! 
have found this alſo vanity and 
vexation of ſpirit, though it be cf 
the beſt and noble ſort. So that, 
upon great and long experience, | 
could enlarge upon the Vreachetf's 
text, © All is vanity ;” but I mut 
conclude with him, *© Fear God 
and keep his commandments, for 
this is the all of man,” the who's 
both of his duty and of his EF 
| nels, 
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neſs, I do, therefore, end all, in 
the words of David, of the truth of 
which, upon great experience and 
Jong obſervation, I am ſo fully aſ- 
fared, that I leave theſe as my laſt 
words to poſterity ; *©** Come, ye 
children, hearken unto me ; I will 
teach you the fear of the Lord. 


What man is he that defireth life, 


and loveth many days, that he may 
ſee good? Keep thy tongue from 
evil and do good ; ſeek peace and 
purſue it. The eyes of the Lord 
are upon the righteous, and his 
ears are open to their cry. The 
face of the Lord is againſt them 
that do evil, to cut off the remem- 
brance of them from the earth. 
The righteous cry and the Lord 


heareth, and delivereth them out 


of all their troubles. The Lord is 
nigh unto them that are of a broken 
heart, and ſaveth ſuch as are of a 
contrite ſpirit,” | 


— — 


On the attention due to the poor, and 


the beſt method of providing for 


them. 


STIR; mY 5 

A T a time when happineſs and 
proſperity crown our nation, 
when a king, univerſally and juſtly 
beloved, fills our throne; when 
public ſpirit and charity remarkab] 
flouriſh, and men ſeem well dit 
poſed to remedy evils and encou- 
rage improvements; any hints 
tending to the public welfare will, 
we doubt not, be acceptable, and 
will meet with all the regard and at- 
tention which may ſeem due to their 
importance. | 

The caſe of the poor of the na- 
don in general, but of the metro- 
polis eſpecially, has long and often 
deen the object of ſerious ſpecula- 
Vol. IV. 
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tion; their evils are many and 
grievous, and every wiſe and good 


man muſt wiſh to alleviate theſe 


evils; for, though poor and needy, 
they are fellow- creatures and fel- 
low-chriſtians, made of the ſame 
blood, and heirs of the ſame glory: 
nay, and in a political light, it cer- 
tainly merits our moſt attentive 
conſideration how beſt to provide 
for the lower, but moſt uſeful mem- 
bers of the ſociety: for owe we 
not to them all the eaſe and ele- 
gance of ſuperior life ? owe we not 
to the painful hand of induſtry and 
labour all the comforts and conve- 
niences of more elevated ftations ? 
Surely then it is but juſtice, I will 
call it humanity, to take care, that 
when age or- infirmities, when af- 
flictions and troubles come upon 
them, and incapacitate them from 
their daily toil, ſurely it is but 


common juſtice to take care that 
they be as well provided for as their 
caſe and circumſtances will admit. 


_ Happily for them, and much to 
the credit of our times, many com- 
fortable proviſions are made, for 
their temporary misfortunes in our 
public hoſpitals: but whether the 
proviſion for them in our public 
workhouſes is comfortable, I ima- 
gine, will ſcarcely be queſtioned. 
This is the object, to which indeed 
the public attention has been turn- 
ed, and which deſetves the utmoſt 
attention: indeed private as well 


as public intereſt, calls upon us to 


conſider it; for pariſh-rates are 
grown to ſuch an exorbitant height, 
that families feel them very ſen- 

ſibly; and if we were to hear the 
ſam, which throughout the king- 
dom is collected for the poor, we 
ſhould Rand amazed, and wonder 


how it could poſſibly be expended, 


and the poor be ill provided for. 
0 Tet 
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Yet they are ill provided for: the 
allowance, in many caſes, is not 
ſufficient to ſupport life ; and there 
are ſome workhouſes, which, con- 
ſcious of this, ſuFer their poor to go 
out and beg; but with ſufficient 


ceconomy, they abridge them of 


part of their weekly ſtipend, in 


conſideration of this ſcandalous li- 


berty. | 85 

It is much to be wiſhed, that 
ſome method could be fixed upon, 
fo remedy theſe evils; to employ 
the poor properly ; to ſupport them 


decently; wholly to remove the 


opprobrious nuiſance of common 
beggars from our ſtreets; and to 
reduce the poor's rates at the ſame 
time: ſo large a part of which, 
ſurely, there can be no need, for 
inferior and mercenary officers to 


_ embezzle, and ſpend in eating and 


drinking. 
I do not by any means pretend, 


I am not of ſufficient underſtand- 


ing — nor dare |, by any means 
preſume—— I am not of {ſufficient 
authority — to offer to the public 


ebenes or plans for the effecting fo 
k 8 


deſirable and noble an end. Let 
me only hope, that ſome great and 


good men will take the matter 


Into their hands; and, even in my 
little circle, TI could point out many 


equal to the undertaking, and to 


whoſe diſtinguiſhed virtues, ſuch an 
attempt would add dignity. 'The 
bleſling of the poor and needy, and 
the reverence of all thinking per- 
ſons amongit us, would attend 


them; their country would honour. 


them ; and, what is chief of all, 
their God would crown and reward 
them. 

But though to hope and to wiſh, 


3s all that men in lower ſtations can 


do; yet I will beg leave to pro- 
poſe an example to the public eye, 
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of a poor-houſe, which I have late- 
ly viſited, which gave me high * ; 
tisfaction, and which occaſioned 
the preſent reflections. It is called 
the Zouſe of Induſtry, and is built 1 
on a large and open common, in 
the pariſh of Nacton, about three 
or four miles from Ipſwich. The 
building is commodious, and per. 
fectly adapted to the ſcheme, It 
is deſigned for the poor of the hun- 
dreds of Colneis and Carlford, in 
the county of Suffolk; and the 
houſe well anſwers to its name. We 
came to it juſt as they had finiſhed | 
their dinner ; and were pleaſed and | 
ſurprized at the cleanneſs and | 
ſweetneſs of the houſe, equal to | 
that of any private family, though, | 
I think, the inhabitants then much 
exceeded an hundred. The poor |} 
men, women and children, accord- 


ing to their drfferent abilities, are | 


conſtantly and regularly employed ; 
chiefly in hempen works, and in 


ſpinning, according to the direction 
of the managers. I examined al! 


their ſtores, and found their pro- 
viſions, in general, of the beſt ſorts; 
they brew, bake, &c. all within | 
themſelves, and have ſeparate rooms | 
for their ſtock of corn, flour, and 


the like, as alſo for their manufac- 
tories ; all neat and regular, as can 


be conceived. It was pleaſing and 
affecting to lee little children, who 
could ſcarce ſpeak, plying their 
reels, or performing their taſcs, 
with an aſſiduity that could ſcarce 
be expected. And the univerſal 


cleanlineſs in men, women, and 


children, gave us high ſatisfaction. 

The maſter of the houſe reads 
prayers morning and evening t0 
the whole family, and on Sunday 
a clergyman performs duty in the 
place. I ſhould bave added, that 
2: 2 proper diſtance from the houle 
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{> an infirmary for the infectious 
gileaſed, and an apothecary's ſhop 


in the houſe; which a regular apo- 


thecary attends. 


The whole is under the direction 


ind government of the gentlemen, 


clergy, &c. within the hundreds, | 


who hold a committee at the houſe 
every Monday, and to whoſe good 


care and management the houſe 


does high honour. The induſtry 
which every able inhabitant is obli- 
ged to exert, has much diminiſhed 
the number of lazy and troubleſome 
poor in the ſeveral pariſhes within 
their hundreds ; the worthy and de- 
ſerving poor are comfortably and 
ſufficiently provided for; no beg- 
gars are ſeen or allowed within the 
diſtrict, and very large ſavings muſt 
neceſſarily be made in the poor's 
tates throughout the pariſhes. _ 
Now if upon the plan of this 
Houſe of Tnduftry, others were erect- 


ed throughout the ſeveral counties, 


and according to the populouſneſs 
of the diſtricts, might not happy 


effects be produced? and does not 


this ſeem a ready and reaſonable 
method to provide for the poor 
with propriety ? 

Your's, &c. 


W. P. 


Thoughts on various ſubjects. By 
Sir Hildebrand Jacob. © 


. HE chief reaſon, per- 

haps, why coxcombs are 
ſo odious to us, is becauſe we can- 
not help looking upon them as 
28 to what, we believe, we 
ave a better title to: for could a 
man get rid of the vanity within 
limſelf, he would nardly be offend- 


ed at the appearance of it in other 

people. 1 I 
2. Fortune rarely grants us any 

bleſling, without taking ſome other 


away at the ſame time; ſo that 


when ſhe is in good humour with 
us, ſhe ſeems rather to exchange 
her favours with us, than to multi- 


ply them upon us. 


3. The moſt certain rule to be 
very ſincere in the advice we give; 
is to make the caſe our own, as 


much as we can. 


4. Fools are oftentimes not fo 
much contemned for their ſtupidityg 
as for being held incapable of judg- 
ing of our own merits. 

5. It is ſcarce in Fortune's power 
to make a coxcomb unhappy : his 
good opinion of himſelf will ſup= 
port him in moſt conditions: Is it 


not a reproach to philoſophy, that 
vanity can anſwer ſo well the ſame 


V : 
6. It is an eſtabliſhed maxim in 


the world, that friendſhip cannot 


continue long but between ſuch as 
have pretty near an equality in 
their conditions, which neceſſa- 
rily renders friendſhip of little uſe, 


or, at beſt, but a meer traffick. 


5. Ceremony is the affectation of 
good breeding, as cunning is the 
ape of wiſdom. . 

8. The world's contempt for 
ſome ſort of people, ſerves only to 
reconcile them the better to them- 
ſelves. | | 8 

9. The favourites of great men 


may be compared to thoſe bright 


clouds, which the ſun has raiſed. 
and ſhines upon, and which muſt 
fall down again upon the earth, 
out of which they were drawn, as 
ſoon as he withdraws his beams. 
10. The moſt ſubtile flatterer has 

his paraſite, | 
Q 2 11. Is 
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11. Ic is not always fo much the 
wholſomeneſs of advice, as the 
manner in which it is given, which 
makes it acceptable. 

12. It is our fate to be ſeldom 
ſenſible, that we have been in a 
good condition of life, before we 
are obliged to change it for a worſe. 

13. Hoſpitality is rarely found 
but in fuch plentiful countries, 
where the inhabitants have com- 
monly more than they know well 
what to do withal, _ | 

14. We may ſay to ourſelves con- 
ecrning our paſſions, what a certain 
general ſaid to his ſoldiers upon 
| diſcovering the enemy, There 
they are, lads! if we do not fell 
them, they will fell us.” = 

15. No man pays more homage 
fo his own wit, than he who 1s not 
afraid of ſacrificing his intereſt to a 
home jeſt, | | 

16. Pride towards proud men is 
a kind of virtue. 

17. The freedom which our wo- 


men enjoy in theſe northern na- 


tions, may be owing to no better 
motive than our want of ſuch ſtrong 
paſſions for them, as men in warm- 
er climates are ſubject to. Where 
their liberty is leſs, mapkind are 
obſerved to be greater ſlaves to 
beauty, which here, like the ſun in 
thoſe countries, appears unobſtruct- 
ed every day, without having fo 
much notice taken of it. But with 
them, like the ſame glorious planet 
amongſt us, it comes rarely forth, 
and is more admired, though ge- 
nerally diſcovered but through the 
cloud of a veil. | 
18. The ſureſt way to get rid of 
a worthleſs fellow, is to confer an 
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religion, may be ſaid to foment 2 
civil war in his own dominions, 
20. Whenever a poet attempts 
to turn hiſtorian, he is under no 
ſmall temptation of deviating from | 
that plain, unbiaſſed truth, which # 
makes no leſs the ſoul of hiſtory, 
than fable, and agreeable fiction, 
do that of poetry: their provinces. | 
are ſo very different, that they 
ſhould never be ſuf:red to pals | 
cach others bounds. | 
21. Man is really incapable of | 
making any promiſes, but ſuch as | 
are conditional, the conſtancy of 1 
his mind and inclinations being no | 
more in his own diſpoſal, than the 
continuation of his life, or fortune. 
The utmoſt fincerity he can truly | 
boaſt cf, is to mean what he ſays, | 
when he declares it. ö 
22. One of the moſt important 
ſecrets in writing is, to ſay juſt |} 
enough, and no more. 


ks 8 


On the duty of clemency to brutes, 


SIR, 
HE wanton cruelty frequently 
exerciſed upon brutes is a 
crime which I believe many com- 
mit without conſidering either the 
miſery it produces, or the guilt it 
incurs; and many more who in fits 
of cauſeleſs or capricious diſpleaſure | 
intend to inflict the miſery, have 
vet no ſenſe that they incur guilt, | 
To ſuppoſe that mankind in ge- | 
neral would as frequently ill treat 
the creatures which God has put 
into their power for their uſe and 
ſervice, after they are convinced | 
that by ſo doing they offend him | 
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and bring guilt upon themſelves, as 
before, is to ſuppoſe what every 


man would reſent as a a 
| | his 


obligation upon him. 
10. That man who will needs 
inſtruct his wife in lewdneſs, or ir- 
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his ſpecies, and an inſult upon him- 
ſelf; yet the moral obligation of 
humanity to brutes has not, as I 
remember, been inſiſted upon from 


our pulpits ſo forcibly, or ſo fre- 


quently, as the importance of the 
duty requires. I was therefore ex- 
tremely pleaſed to ſee the ſubſtance 
of two ſermons, preached on a 


Shrove-Sunday, lately publiſhed, 


with a view to inculcate the duty 
of clemency to brutes in general, 
and in particular to diſcourage that 


ſpecies of cruelty, which is annually 
praftiſed, to the diſgrace of our 


country, and our ſpecies, the throw- 
ing at cocks. e 


The author proves that cruelty 


to brutes is ſinful, by ſeveral quo- 


tations from ſcripture, and a ſeries 


of juſt reaſoning upon them, parti- 
cularly from his text, A righteous 

man regardeth the life of bis beaſt 3 
Which implies, that he who re- 
gards not the welfare of the crea- 
tures beneath him, is not righteous 
but wicked. 
Being, whoſe tender mercies are 
over all his works, to the irrational 
part of the ſenfitive creation, ap- 
pears from the following precepts : 
Theu ſpalt not ſeeth a kid in his mo- 
ther's milk, Ex. xxxiv. Thou ſhalt 
not kill a cow, or an ewe, and her 
Joung on the ſame day, Lev. xxii. VF 
a bird's neſt chance to be before thee, 
and the dam fitting upon the young, 
thou ſhalt net take the dam with the 
young, Deut. xxii. Thou ſbalt not 
muzzle the mouth of the ox when he 


_ treadeth out the corn, Deut. xxvi. 


It appears too, from the ſame di- 
Vine revelation, that of the bounty 
of nature great part is intended for 
the ſubſiſtence and accommodation 
of brutes as well as of men. We 
are told that God ſends the ſprings 
which run among the hills into the 


The attention of that 
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vallies to give drink to every beaſt 


of the field, and that the wild a ee 
may quench their thirſt; that the 


fowls of heaven may have a habita- 
tion in the trees nouriſhed by their 
moiſture, and delight themſelves 
with ſinging among the branches.” 


We are told alſo, that when God 


watereth the hills from his cham- 
bers, it is done to cauſe graſs 
to grow for the cattle, as well as 
corn, wine and oil for the ſervice 
of man.” The tender care of the 
divine Being over the brute crea- 
tion is alſo evident from his expoſ- 
tulation with Jonah, Should not 1 
ſpare Nineveh, that great city, in 
which there are more than ſix ſcore 
thouſand perſons that cannot dif- 
cern their right hand from their left 
hand, and al/o much catile Can it 
then be ſuppoſed that man may in- 
nocently mangle and torture the 
beings for whom God opens the 
fountains of the hills, compreſſes 
the clouds of heaven into rain, 
cloaths the fields with verdure, and 
the foreſt with ſhade! If we are en- 


joined to be merciful as our Father 


in heaven is mercifu], mere negli- 


| gence of the welfare of thoſe ani- 


mals for whom he careth, 1s not 
blameleſs; what guilt then muſt he 
contract who counterworks the be- 
nevolence of his maker, and, with 
all the inſolence of derifion, and 
the baſeneſs of ingratitude, inflicts 
miſery in ſport, and hears the 
groans which he extorts from na- 
ture, with laughter and merriment! 
That we are permitted to take the 
lives of animals is true, but it is as 
much for their ſakes as for ours. 
If God had not appointed our lives 
to be ſuſtained by animal food, the 
animal which we kill to eat, would 
never have lived at all. This very 


ordination, therefore, is an argu- 
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198 | 
ment of the divine goodneſs, not 
to man only, but in general. For 


| It is manifeſt, if the very food we 


eat is capable of happineſs, and 1s 
actually happy till we eat it, that 
there is juſt ſo much more happi- 


neſs produced upon the whole, than 


if our food conſiſted wholly of things 
inſenſible; the happineſs of the 
creatures we eat, ſeems therefore, 
to be the very condition upon which 
we are allowed to eat them; and 
nothing can be more ridiculouſly ab- 
ſurd, than to infer from our right 
to kill them for food, that we have 
a right to torture them for the moſt 
diabolical purpoſe, the pleaſure of 
doing miſchief, and contemplating 


miſery 


As our divines ſeem to have left 


the duty of general humanity, and, 


indeed, every duty of which neither 
God nor man is immediately the 
object, to moral writers, and trans- 
ferred it from diyinity to polite li- 


terature, this author expreſſes an 


honeſt and benevolent wiſh, that 
ſome re whom providence has 
bleſſed with riches, would found an 


annual lecture on the duty of cle- 


mency to brutes, and appoint an 
handſome ſalary for the preacher, 
upon condition that he ſhould pub- 


liſn a certain number of copies of 


his ſermon within a limited time; 
this, however, will be leſs neceſ- 
tary if our clergy ſhould take the 
Hint, and make it a ſubject of their 


« Wiicourſes upon proper occaſions, 


particularly at Shrowe-tide, when 
the moſt inhuman and infamous 
practice of throwing at cocks uſually 
takes place, notwithſtanding the 
laws by which it may be :eitrained, 
ariſing trom the negligence of thoſe 
who ſhould enforce them, and their 
inattention to the cnormity of the 


* * 
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The folly of being ate With 


the times aue live in, 


1 T is aſtoniſhing that the world 
1 ſhould continue ſo bad, and 
even grow worſe and worſe ever 


day, when every individual in it 


has an infallible receipt to reform 
and improve it. 

The perſon out of place, and 
who coniequently wants to be in 
place, does not wonder that things 
go ſo ill, when people of a certain 
rank and character, of a certain 
age, dipnity, and experience in 
buſineſs, are not called upon to 
fteer the public veſlel ; and when, 
on the contrary, it is left to the 
conduct of new and unexperienced 
men. It was not ſo formerly, when 
certain people (exactly like himſelf) 
were culled out to carry on the ar- 


duous affairs of the kingdom. He 


does not ſay this from a deſire cf 
being, or a regret of not being, 
employed; but from a heart; and 
ſincere affection for his dear coun- 
try. Every body knows that he 
does not value nor want any cm- 
ployment, and that he deſpiſes the 
profits of one. But be that as it 
will, it is certain, that merit is not 
conſidered in theſe days. I 

The ſublime author, who chuſes 
to write in an unglazed garret, for 
the benefit of the air, laments 
grievouſly the neglect of literary 
merit. It was not ſo formerly; 
there were then your Dorſcis and 
your Halifaxes, who were at once 
poets and patrons; WhO elicited 
merit out of its modeſt obſcurity, 
and rewarded it with civil employ” 
ments. This is the true way of 


giving luſtre to a government. Au- 
guſtus and Mecænas, who he be- 
lieves were as wiſe as ſome folks, 
practiſed chis method, and owed 


dhe 
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their glory to it. But where are 
now the patrons of letters? For 
his part, he declares, that he only 
writes for amuſement, and not for 
intereſt, | 

The unpreferred doctor of di- 
vinity, with a prominent cheſt, and 
large fluttering tcarf, laments the 
deluge of vice, prophaneneſs, and 
immorality, that overwhelms and 
ciſpraces the preſent age. But how 


= ſhould it be otherwiſe, when favour 


is the only road to preferment, in- 
ſtead of ſound learning. As for the 
biſhops, he will ſay nothing of 
them; but that, conſidering their 
revenues, he thinks they might af- 
ford to labour harder in the vine- 
yard than they do. | 
The veteran officer, who ſays that 
he has had all his bones breken, 


though perhaps he has never ſerved 


at all, bewails the decay of the true 
regular art of war. But how ſhould 
it be otherwiſe, when boys are put 
at the head of armies! Wolfe took 
Louiſpourg and Quebec, contrary 
to all the found rules of war; and, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, he looks upon 
their taking, as blunders, and as 
null and void in themſelves. He 
compares Amherſt and Wolfe to boys 
who rob orchards ; and who do not 
take ladders and baſkets with them, 
but moſt irregularly climb over the 
walls, and ſwarm up the trees, and 
carry off the fruit; not without 
manifeſt danger of their lives. | 

There is an inferior ſort of re- 
pairers of wrongs, and reformers of 
abuſes, who ſwarm in clubs and 
coffee-houſes, aad are properly 
haberdaſhers of ſmall wares. Theſe 
gentlemen inveigh with great acri- 
mony againſt the degeneracy of the 
times, and all thoſe abuſes in which 
they would, and cannot be ſharers. 


Ihe pilferings of clerks in offices, 


but conſulted, 
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the combination of tradeſmen, the 
want of police in the ſtreets, and a 
thouſand other irregularities; for 
every one of which, if they were 
authorized, and, 
above all, employed and paid, they 
have infallible noſtrums. But theſe 
are not times to hope for reforma- 
tion, when people chink only of 
their own intereſt. 

For my own part, Sir, I admit 


that there are abuſes which every 


honeſt man muſt wiſh were correct- 
ed, but at the ſame time I confeſs 
that I have no ſpecihe remedy t 
offer for their cure. By all I have 

read, both in ſacred and prophane 
hiſtory, crimes and abuſes have 


been co-zval with kuman nature ; 


their modes only have varied in dif- 
ferent ages of the world, and per- 
haps there never was a period ſince _ 
the creation, when crimes and vices | 


were leſs atrocious and ſhocking 


than in the preſent age. Manners, 


now poliſhed and ſoftened, have 


improved morals. Sclf-intereſt was 
always the ruling paſſion of all man- 


kind; the old way of gratifying it 


was by murdering and poiſoning ; 
the new faſhion is by deceit; and J 
confeſs that 1 would rather be de- 
ceived than aſſaſſinated or poiſoned. 

I will conclude with one word of 
advice to theſe unmerciful cenſurers 


of the preſent times, from the ſtate- 


menders at St. James's, down to 
the reformers of abuſes in clubs and 
coffee-houſes, which, I hope, may 
mitigate their juſt grief for the de- 
generacy of the preſent times, Let 
them begin at home, examine their 
own hearts, and root out from 
thence, if they can, the paſſions of 
ſelf. love, pride, envy, hatred, and 
malice, the true and ſecret motives 
of their cenſure; and when they 
bave brought that about, they will 

8 ———— ſee 
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ſee things in a very different light, 
take the world as it is, and drink 
their wine, their coffee, their punch, 
or their ale, with infinitely more 
comfort than they de at preſent. 


Character of the E rgliſh. From the 


OCHEMER, 


O what folly and infatuation 
muſt we impute this unſteady 
behaviour, that in no one article of 
their lives or manners are the Engliſh 


directed by the principles of reaſon? 


It is becauſe not one in a thou- 
ſand 2&3 upon any principle at 
all. | 1 
With hearts of republicans, the 
pen the fiattery cf laves; with in- 
ward grumbling and diſcontent, 
they raiſe ſupplies for half the 


powers of Europe ; and yet with 


ſuch a baſe attention to private in- 
tereſt, that near a fifth part is 
ſquandered in lotteries and broker- 
age. In the ſame day, they will 
greedily attend io the bittereſt in- 
vectives again their allies, and ſpoil 
all the furniture of their dining- 
rooms with clay candleſticks and 
farthing lights, in honour of their 
victories, V/:th a gloomy ſullen- 
neſs, they put on the faſhions of 
their volatile neighbours ; and at 
the ſame time univerſally condemn 
and practiſe the fopperies of France. 
Without any true and honeſt regard 
to their country, without any real 
public ſpirit, they are brave even to 


raſhneſs, and courageous beyond 


the example of the firmeſt patriots, 
The leaſt turn of affairs, the moſt 
trivial loſs, will make them fearful 
of an enemy whom they daily de- 
ride and deſpiſe. In private life, 
they are ſaucy without imperiouſ- 
neſs, generous without kindneſs, ſe- 
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vere without hard-heartedneſs; in 
trifles tenacious; in friendſhips, 
blind and undiſcerning; but little 
connected by the ties of blood, and 
oftentimes more willing to oblige a 


ſtranger, than a relation: they are 


ſincere without civility, and without 
unkindneſs moroſe. In religion, 
with little or no communion or ſel- 
lowſhip, they profeſs to be members 
of one church. They believe in 
Chriſt, and yet neglect his inſtitu- 
tions. They acknowledge alſo two 
ſacraments in their church; that of 
baptiſm they look upon as neceſſary, 
more becauſe it gives them a name, 
than for any other reaſon; and 
there fore the ſponſors will give ſe- 
curity for the infant, without Know- 
ing or attending to the queſtions 


they are aſked, or ever after exa- 


mining the conduct and behaviour 
of the child committed to their 
charge. The other ſacrament, the 
Lord's ſupper, is ſuppoſed very right- 
ly to be a ſervice which no one 
ſhould engage in, that is not ſerious 
in his duty ; and for this reaſon, not 
one in fifty ever goes near the com- 
munion-table; and by this behavi- 
our confeſſes to the world, that he 
is very unwilling to repent, or enter 
into a new courſe of life: ſo that he 
would be thought a Chriſtian, with- 
out performing the ſervices of the 
church of Chriſt, By this I mean 
only thoſe who are really church- 
men; for take the whole kingdom 
throughout, any one Sunday in the 


year, and you will find twenty at 
church, fifteen at different ſchiſm 


ſhops, and the reſt of the hundred 
in ale-houſes, counting-houſes, par- 
ties of pleaſure, or following the do- 
meſtic occupations of the families 
they belong to. : 

I conceive this to be no partial 
eſtimate of the manners of the En. 
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olih : and now we muſt examine, 
whence comes this hydra-headed 
evil, which thus univerſally ſprouts 


forth in every member of the com- 


munity. | e 

One popular author has reſerred 
it to effeminacy ; but we muſt ac- 
knowledge him biaſſed in his opt- 
nion, becauſe the evil ſtill conti- 


nues, though that cauſe hath in ma- 
ny inſtances ceaſed. Another of 


leſs note attributes it to fear; but 
that cauſe is not ſufficiently general 


to be the main ſpring of ſuch va- 
lious actions. No, the baſis of all 


the inconſiſtencies of this undiſci- 
plined, unprincipled, unenlightened 
nation, is a falſe appetite for liberty; 
which has, through an unreaſonable 


purſuit, degenerated into licentiouf- 


_ 

Yeare in all things, O Britons, a 
licentious people! Ye act upon that 
noble principle, which your maſter 
datan eſtabliſhed, when his reſo- 
lute wit diſcovered ſubjection to his 
Maker was ſervile and diſgraceful. 

Ye fay, ye are loyal ſubjects: and 
yet the greateſt courtiers among ye 
are the greateſt republicans, nor 


will the greateſt in your tribes re- 


fuſe, in the ſame hour, to ſing ſongs 
of triumph in honour of your ſove- 
reign, and utter the indecent rib- 
baldries of diſguſted traitors. What 
ſervile ſubmiſſion do ye expect from 
tioſe members who are to repreſent 
you; and how well pleaſed ye are 
to level all authority, unto the dirt, 
even as low as yourſelves. Ye fay, 
ye have a value for your country, 
and yet how few there are among 
you that would not facrifice it to 
paty or profit! How gay and loyal 
ae the appearance of your tradeſ- 


men, yet inwardly how debaſed by 


inuzgling, how cankered with 
ſedts! Public flocks, and private 


loans, have filled near half your 
cities with idle gentlemen of plea- 
ſure, chiefly enliſted in the ſervice 
of licentiouſneſs. The retailed 
{craps of diſunited literature, which 
are jumbled together in every pe- 
riodical paper, have made all the 
kingdom learned in every ſcience; 
this teaches the mind to wander in 
uncertainty, and calls off the appli- 
cation which every individual ſhould 
beſtow ſolely upon his own buſineſs, 
into frivolous excurſions on the ſur- 
face and ſcum of learning. Dreſs, 
faſhion, and affeQation, have put all 
upon an equality; fo that it is dif- 
ficult to tell the milliner from her 


ladyſhip, my lord from the groom, 


or his grace in Pall-mall from the 
tallow-chandler at Wapping, 

Nor is there to be found any al- 
teration of this general plan in pri- 


vate families, or domeſtic life: chil- 


dren making a ſlavery of depend- 


ance and obedience; and, taking 
advantage of the law of their coun- 


try, renouncing the authority of 
their parents, as ſoon as they are 
able to crawl alone; wives in 


breeches ; huſbands abroad; ſervants 


in ruffles; and the whole houſe 
anarchy and confuſion. Nay, to 
ſuch a pitch of impudence are thoſe 
mean hirelings arrived who drudge 
in the party-coloured badge of ſub- 
miſſion, that they will ſpit in the 


cup of their maſter's friend if he be 


not liberal to exceſs; give him wa- 
ter for wine; and turn him out of 
doors as though they were letting 
out a pickpocket or a thief, 

But in religion the ſcene is ſtill 
worſe and worſe; there licentiou{- 
neſs breaks out into ſwarms of indi- 
geſted ſectaries, who will lop off a 
branch from the mother trunk be- 
cauſe a ſingle leaf is faded or fick- 
ly; ſuch as are offended becauſe L[ 
Fl wear 
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wear a coat whoſe ſurface refracts 


the rays of the ſun more obliquely 


than they fancy is agreeable to the 
faith of a chriſtian, 1 

Nor is this the blackeſt picture of 
your licentious behaviour, ye have 
thoſe among ye who call themſelves 
men of ſenſe and reaſon. You, 
1 are free agents; you 


ove a freedom and liberty of 
thought, and therefore you will ri- 


dicule the ſcriptures, and try its ſa- 


cred doctrines by the teſt of mum 


mery and laughter: the next thing 
pou ſet about, will be to try your 
Maker in the ſame ſcales, and to 
put up the Creator of this univerſa! 
frame as the laughing ſtock of wits 
and buffoons. This is a glorious 
liberty indeed! and this you call 
the freedom of the will, and the no- 
ble faculty of a diſcerning reaſon. 
I hope, my pupils, you will not 
think me tedious ; The ſubject 1 


have in hand is of conſequence, and 


requires fome thought and recollec- 
tion, J know, indeed, you are 
moſt of you great adverſaries to any 
thing prolix; every ſubject, every 
ondertaking, mult now be done in 
an hurry, or your licentious ſpirits 
rife into ferment, and boil with 
hafty indipnation. A ſermon de- 


figned to promote the ſalvation of 
your ſouls, if it laſt half an hour, 


tires and fatigues you to death. An 


expedition, if it go not againſt wind 


and tide, in ſpite of ſickneſs and 
climate, is conſidered as loſt, de 

feated, and overthrown. A peace, 
if it be not made juſt at the time ye 
would have it, ſeems to be protract- 
ed, in order to enflave you, and re- 
duce you to beggary and rags; and 
ye allo, merry citizens, join in the 
common humour of impatiency; 
and, if ye can't find contractors, like 
bottle-conjurors, to promiſe yon mi- 
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dy this evil. 


Almighty. 


racles, and a bridge in five years 
time, grow deſperate for want of 
your play-thing ; and ſtorm at the 


dilatory maſon for not covering, 
with the utmolt diſpatch, that pro- 

fafion of bad Latin which ye have 173 
juſt ſenſe enough to wiſh buricd in 
the earth. But, alas! ye are all ©? 
apround : no carpenter nor maſon, ©? 
now can be found, in the world, 
mad-headed enough to bind himſelf ©? 
to the execution of impoſfibilities; 4 


is this not then licentiouſneſs? 


But now for the ſcheme to reme- 
In the firſt place, as to 
your religion. — Make it not the 
tool of faction: continue not in er- 
ror becauſe it is the faſhion of your 
friends; nor too nicely and rigo- 
rouſly inſiſt upon trifles, and negle& *? 
the eſſentials of brotherly love, cha- 
rity, faith, hope, and humility, Re- 
member, an open hand makes not 
charity without an open heart; ard 
that ſtubbornneſs is the very op- 
poſite of an humble mind. judge 
not vainly of your own perſuaſion ; 1 
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and if you are in a private Ration, | 


remember it is your buſineſs to te- 
form at home, nor ſet about reform- 
ing- others till you have brought 
yourſelf up to the true chriſtian 


ſtandard: and obſerve this general 
rule, that all authority is derived 
from God, whether civil or paſto- 
ral. Therefore he that ſets up fora 
teacher or governor upon his own 
foundation, advances his claim upon 
the ſame principle which Satan 
urged againſt the dominion of the 
to teachers; in- 
dulge not tickliſh ears, gape not, 
like the Athenians, after ncvelties | 
every day, and be not given (s 
change, except where you find doc- 
trines offered to you that are 1ncon- 
ſiſtent with the goſpel of your mal 
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gkters, to contend in ale-houſes 


ar your pulpits; nor wear out, by 


erpetual elections and oppaſitions, 
hat harmony and love which 1s the 
ery cement of chriſtianity, Exer- 
iſe not your religion by ftarts and 
ts, but daily, univerſally, and con- 
itently 3 and encourage not thoſe 
writers, or writings, which mani- 


eltly tend only to abuſe the moſt 


acred ordinances of God. 

Do not, in politics, blindly fol- 
low any party to extreme; be not 
baſely ſervile, nor licentiouſly ſaucy. 
Know and acknowledge that ſub- 
ordination is the neceſſary cement of 
a ſtate : For if all parts are alike, 
they cannot be framed into different 
uſes and members, Have more 
ſenſe and prudence than to talk of 
matters which you do not under- 


tand; rather gladly ſuffer, than 


hurt the public faith; for however 
ſpecious that argument may appear, 
that home is to be firſt conſulted, 
: ought the faith of the nation to 
e kept ſacred and inviolable. But 
in theſe things, as private men, ye 


have no Concern. If you profeſs 


yourſelves to be patriots, remember, 
you may do more good by a diſ- 
paſſionate choice of a worthy honeſt 
member to repreſent you, than by 


learned harzngues for ſeven years 


on continental meaſures ever a diſh 
of coffee or a bottle of port. Be 
careful of your choice of a good 


nan; and when you have got him, 


be not ready to hear the idle tale of 
every fool againſt him; for poli- 
tics, in private, take a caſt from 
the relater, and are variouſly re- 
preſented according to the various 
mtereſts of mankind. Look upon 
your ſovereign with reverence, and 
be not deſirous of diminiſhing the 
Upnity of his perſon or crown. 

hen your nobility will give you 


an opportunity, by a proper exer- 


tion of their talents, honour them 
as the noble deſcendents of an il- 
luſtrious race, and pay them the 
due diſtinction which their birth and 


quality demand, Scorn not to be 
obliged, nor fret at an honeſt de- 
pendence, Your maxim is, that all 
mankind are free, and therefore you 


ſet up for independency9. My 
maxim is, that all mankind are 


bound by one common link, bound 
to aid and aſſiſt one another, and 
therefore I will receive with thanks, 
and, if poſſible, repay with genero- 


tity. Good offices to one another 


are the common trafficx of man- 
kind; being connected through 


neceſſity, we practiſe the duties of 
love, friendſhip and humanity. In 
private life, be affable; know your 


place, your condition, your ex- 
pences, and your income: put not 
the yearly profits of a precarious 
trade upon the ſame footing with 
the rents of an eſtate, or the ſtatut- 
able intereſt of a certain capital ſtock; 
for this alſo leads to a licentious 


equality. Remember thatexcellent 


chriſtian rule, J/hat/oever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, even do ſo 
unto them. Attend ſeriouſly each 
man to his own buſineſs, ſo ye will 
attain ſuch perfection and know- 
ledge, and thoſe who deal with you 
will be led to put an entire confi- 
dence in your abilities; and let 


none of you expect more from man 


than nature, time, or the univerſal 
principles of things will permit. 
Thus would I have you, my 


countrymen, inwardly diſtinguiſh- 


ed; and as to outward diſtinctions, 
I could alſo wiſh them more certain 


and general. The flouriihing trade 


and circumſtances of the middling 
people in this kingdom have put 
all diſtinctions of this kind entirely 


aſide, 
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aſide, yet I could wiſh that riches 
alone might not be the outward diſ- 
tinction beteen man and man. 
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too in their way) yet were, by ng F4 
means, half ſo complete as the © 
preſent ſages of Great Britain. Nor © 


— ——_—_—_———_— - 


On the extraordinary cleyerneſs of the 
a Moderns. 
Have often been of opinion, that 
ſhould our language ever be- 
come what the Greek and Latin are 


now, and any of our news papers 


{which by the way is not very pro- 
| babl-} have the good fortune to 
eſcape the rage of time, and be pe- 


ruſed a millennium or two hence; 


the reader will not be a little ſur- 
prized, in conning over the adver- 
eiſements, to find the amazing per- 
fection to which all things have 
been brought here, towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
Indeed, in this reſpect the ancients 
were but mere novices to us; and 
notwithſtanding the veneration which 
many ſtill pretend to retain for an- 
tiquity, 1 will undertake to make it 
appear evident to every one who 
has his ſenſes about him, that nei- 
ther in the reigns of Auguſtus or 
Trajan, put together, were there 
half the number of clever fellows 
exiſting, as are in the ſingle reign of 
George III. My proofs for this ſhall 
be drawn from the aforeſaid adver- 
tiſements, in which we find com- 
plete hiſtories, complete bodies of 
architecture, complete huſbandries, 
complete cookeries, complete juſ- 
tices of the peace, complete militia- 
men, and complete rat-catchers. Let 
any man now only compare theſe, 


and the innumerable other complete 


things which this age has produced, 
with the pandects, digeſts, and an- 
thologs of old, and he will moſt cer- 
tainly own, at the very firſt ſight, 
that the ſages of Greece and Rome, 
(tzough complete fellows enough 


that this kingdom has produced, 


the bills of mortality inſerted in the 


mortality, were only regiſters of 


is our ingenuity confined to the 
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theory only, for in practice we ſhall 
be found equally eminent, Ever 
diſeaſe has its never-failing, infalli. 


ble, grand ſpecific, or univerſal re. 


Tr. 


medy for all ages; and down rom 
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the great Dr. Rock, the powerful : 


reſtorer of broken conflitutions, to 
the ſagacious Mr. 'Tobit Earle, who, 


r 
Mos OE . 


with equal ſucceſs, preſides over 
ſmoaky chimnies, we find them all © 
ready to engage their honour for 
the efficacy of their reſpective per-. 
formances. In ſhort, whether the 
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point be to kill time, or deſtroy 4 


fleas, we have the moſt infallible re. 
ceipts always at hand for either; 
and the bookſellers, who, it muſt © 
be allowed, of all the modern ſages 
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beſt underſtand their own intereſt, 
ſeem ſo thoroughly to have conſider- 
ed the ſtrict union there is between 
the ſoul and body, that the ſame 
ſhop which ſells pills to purge me- 
lancholy, now furniſhes us alſo with 
a ſafe and ſpeedy remedy for almoſt 
every kind of diſtemper. Should 
it be objected, indeed, hereafter, by 
any ill-natured critic, who repining 3 
at the inferiority of his own times, 
may have the confidence to tell his 
readers, that theſe were merely de- 
vices to catch the unwary; and, in 
ſupport of his objeQion, produce | 


very ſame papers; I make no doubt 
but ſome able commentator will 
ariſe, who, with much force of ar- 
gument and diſplay of literature, 
ſhall prove that the ſaid bills f 
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ſuch as, like the critic, had no con. 
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arly grave; that our church- yards 
nd other depoſitaries of the dead, 
yere but ſo many fields of battle, or 
t leaſt catacombs of thoſe who had 
en ſlain in war; and that all who 
wailed themſelves of the proffered 
reſcriptions lived to a vaſt old age, 
vhen, like Tithonius, they were at 


aft wore away to graſshoppers, and 


hung up in baſkets for the conſola- 
jon of the ſurviving relations. In 


onfirmation too of this, I would 


have every advertiſing empiric cf 
he leaſt eminence, provide himſelf 
with a number of wicker-baſkets, 
made of the tougheſt materials, and 
having labels of the ſame affixed to 
them, containing the names of the 
veral perſons who had been en- 
lowed with longevity by the help 


of their medicines ; theſe to be ſuſ- 


pended in their laboratories : and 
33 willow or oſier may be ſuppoſed 
to be equally durable with bread or 
packthread, which we all know to 
have been found entire in the ruins 
of Herculaneum z we may as rea- 
ſonably conclude, that theſe baſkets 
will, one day or other, fall into the 
hands of ſome judicious collector of 
a diſtant age, who will conſider them 
as inconteſtible remains of our un- 
nvalled proficiency in the art of 
healing, and, accordingly, give them 
a place among the moſt venerable 
reliques of antiquity, Nor need 
theſe leaders of the faculty be in the 
laſt apprehenſive of any diſgrace 
tat may accrue to them from the 
above practice, even though it 
ſhould be found out hereafter that 
there had never been ſuch Anthropo- 
tettiges or human-graſshoppers ex- 
ſting, as thoſe pretended to have 
been hung up in their baſkets ; for 
i this, they have the example of 
Alexander the Great, to quote, by 
way of precedent, who, though un- 
doubtedly as much a proficient in 


205. 
the art of healing as themſelves, 


yet, is well known to have made 
uſe of a like artifice, to induce poſ- 


terity to think more highly of his 
performances. Their brother doc- 


tors too, the country farriers, have 
already ſhewn them the way, by 
nailing to their ſhops, the hoofs, 
horns, &c. of innumerable animals, 
which were never ſo much as let 

Having thus, Sir, given you my 
thoughts on the wonderful perfec- 
tion to which all things are at pre- 


ſent arrived; I ſhall, in my next, 


point out the cauſe to which this 
perfection is owing ; and in the 
mean time, remain, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
Dzxmockritus MixoR. 


\ 


—— — 


On the country manners of the preſent 
age. Frem the Gexivs. 


Ergo ubi me in montes et in arcem ex 
urbe remowui, 


uid prius illuftrem ? Hoa. 


T this ſeaſon of annual mi- 
gration, (as a great writer 
ſolemnly ſtiles it) when the noble 
lord and the knight of the ſhire go 
down to their ſeveral ſeats, to ſup- 
port their intereſt in the country; 
when the lawyer takes his circuit; 
when the right reverend dioceſan, 
appoints his viſitation ; and when 
the humble aut-rider, aſtride his 
ſaddle-bags, goes his rounds for 
freſh orders, to dealers and chapmen 
in the country;—in a word, when 
buſineſs or pleaſure carry thouſands 
out of town, it is no wonder that 
one or the other ſhould have tranſ- 
ported the Genius almoſt two hun- 
dred miles beyond the limits of the 
bills of mortality. I could oblige 
the reader with a curious detail of. 
| my 


206 
my journey and adventures: I 
could tell him, that my publiſter 
furniſhed me with one horſe, and 


my printer with another, together 


with his devil in very, for an at- 
tendant : But theſe and many other 
curious particulars muſt be deferred 
to ſome future opportunity, that in 
the mean time I may have leiſure to 
communicate ſome few obſervations 
made en paſſant, on my fellow-ſub- 
jects reſident in the country. 
Notwithſtanling the encomiums 
on a rural life, ſown ſo thick in the 
writings of poets and philoſophers, 
we do not, in this degenerate age, 
think ourſelves ſure to breathe the 
pure air of innocence and ancient 
ſimplicity, the minute we have got 
out of the ſmoke of London; we 


do not perceive a gradual declenſion 


of vice at every mile-ſtone, or diſ- 
cover morality upon every hay-cock. 
The clown who works at plough 
and cart, nay cven the tender of 
ſheep, for whom we have ſo much 


reſpect in paſtoral and romance, ex- 


eite our veneration little more than 
a link-boy or a hack ney-coachman. 
The very milk-maid, with her pail 
on her head, engages our eſteem 
no more than her fellow-labourers, 
who carry the yoke about our 
ſtreets : and ſo little do we expect 
to find the manners of the golden 
age prevail among our ruſtics, that 
we ſee, without remorſe or ſurpriſe, 


ſome bumkin Phillis condemned to 


the gallows for the murder of her 
baſtard child, or a refractory Da- 
mon committed to the houſe of cor- 
rection, ſet in the ſtocks, or ſent 
abroad for a ſoldier.. 

But though we have ſurmounted 
theſe prejudices, perhaps weſtill retain 
ſome antiquated ideas of the manners 
of the country, ſcarce leſs remote 
from thoſe which at preſent reign 
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there, than even the mannersof Arca: 
dia. We are apt to take it for granted, 
that there yet remains among them, 
a ſtrong leaven of that roughneſs and 


ruſticity, which was ſo long conſider. 
ed as their diſtingniſhin g characteriſ- 
tick. It is ſcarce balf a century 
ago, ſince the inhabitants of the dif-. 
tant counties were regarded as a 
ſpecies, almoſt as different from 


thoſe of the metropolis, as the na- 


tives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Their manners, as well as dialect, 
were entirely provincial; and their 
dreſs no more reſembling the habit 


of the town, than the Turkiſh or 


Chineſe, But time, which has in- 
cloſed commons, and ploughed up 


heaths, has likewiſe cultivated the 
minds, and improved the behaviour © 


of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
country. We are no Jonger en- 
countered with hearty flaps on the 


back, or preſſed to make a break © 


faſt on cold meat and ſtrong beer; 
and in the courſe of a tour of Great 
Britain, you will not meet witha high 


_ crowned hat, or a pair of red ſtock- 


ings. Politeneſs and taſte ſeem to 
have driven away the horrid ſpectres 
of rudeneſs and barbarity, that 
haunted the old manſion-houſe and 
its purlieus, and to have eſtabliſhed 
their ſeats in the country. 

It is certainly to the intercourſe 
between the town and country, of 
late ſo much more frequent, that 
this extraordinary change muſt be 
imputed. Every traveller, that 
goes down to Cumberland, or 
Cornwall, carries in ſome ſort the 
town along with him, and inevita- 
bly leaves ſome tincture of it be- 
hind him: and every viſit, which 
an honeſt ruſtic pays to London, 
inſenſibly files off ſome of the ruſt of 
the country. Formerly indeed, 
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aby avere mire, as Milton ex- 
offes it in one of his ſonnets, a 
arney into the country was con- 
lered almoſt as great an under- 


king as a voyage to the Indies. 


ne old family coach was ſure to 
e towed, according to Vanbrugh's 
imirable deſcription of it, with all 
ts of luggage and proviſions ; and 
erhaps in the courſe of the jour- 
er, a whole village, together with 
icir teams, were called in aid to 
ig the heavy vehicle out of the 


ay, and to drag it to the next 


ace of wretched accommodation, 
hich the road afforded. Thus 
ey travelled, like the caravan 
yer the deſerts of Arabia, with 
rery diſagreeable circumſtance of 
xdiouſneſs and inconvenience. But 
ow, the amendments of the roads, 
ith the many other improvements 
f travelling, have, in a manner, 
pened a new communication be- 
ween the ſeyeral parts of our iſland, 


he people venture forth, and find 


hemſelves enabled to traverſe the 
ountry with eaſe and expedition. 


tage-coaches, machines, flys, and 


oft-chaiſes are ready to tranſport 
aſſengers, to and fro, between the 
netropolis and the moſt diftant parts 
the kingdom. The lover now 
an almoſt literally annihilate time 
4 ſpace, and be with his miſtreſs, 
efore ſhe dreams. of his arrival, 
ven a troop of geeſe and turkies 
nay be driven from the country to 
own in a ſhorter time, than a noble 
nan and his family could have taken 
te journey heretofore; and the 
amefter offers to bet, that he can 
0 from London to Edinburgh in 
2 hours. In ſhort, the manners, 
ahions, amuſements, vices, and 
allies of the metropolis, now make 
deir way to the remoteſt corners of 


de land, as readily and ſpeedily, 
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along the turnpike-road, as, of old, 
Milton's Sin and Death, by means 
of their marvellous bridge over the 
Chaos, from the infernal regions to 
our world. 5s 
The effects of this eaſy commu- 
nication, have almoſt daily grown 
more and more viſible. The ſeveral 


great cities, and we might add 


many poor country towns, ſeem to 
be univerſally inſpired with an am- 
bition of becoming the little Len- 
dons of the part of the kingdom 
wherein they are ſituated : the no- 
tions of ſplendour, luxury, and 
amuſement, that prevail in town, 
are eagerly adopted; the various 
changes of the faſhion exactly co- 
pied; and the whole manner of life 
ſtudiouſly imitated. The country 
ladies are as much devoted to the 


card-table, as the reſt of the ſex in 


London ; and being equally tired 
of making puddings and tarts, or 
working ſcreens and carpets, they 
too have their routs, and crowd as 
many of their neighbours as they 
can get together, into their apart- 
ments: they too, have their balls 
and concerts by ſubſcription: their 


theatres, their mall, and ſometimes 


their rural Razelagh, or Vauxhall. 
The reading female hires her no- 
veis from ſome country circula- 
ting library, which couſiſts of a- 


bout an hundred volumes; and the 


merchant, or opulent hardware 
man, has his viila three or four 
miles diſtant from the great town 


where he carries on his buſineſs. 


The nobleman and country *ſquire, 
no longer affect an old-faſhioned 
hoſpitality, or ſuffer the locuſts of 
the country to eat them up, while 
they keep open-houſe, and diſpenſe 
victuals and horns of beer, like the 
ancient convents, to all comers ; but 
more faſhionably diſplay the ele- 
nm rn = geres 
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gance of their taſte, by making 


genteel entertaiaments: the ſame 


French cooks are employed, the 
ſame wines are drank, the ſame 
gaming practiſed, the ſame hours 
kept, and the ſame courſe of life 

urſued in the country as in town. 

he force of this illuſtrious example 
influences the whole country; and 
every male aad female wiſhes to 
think and ſpeak, to eat and drink, 
and dreſs, and live, after the man- 
ner of people of quality in London. 
There is no popular ſubject of 
ſatire, on which the modern com- 
mon- places of wit and ridicule have 
been exhauſted with more ſucceſs, 
than on that of a mere cockney af- 
fecting the pleaſures of the country. 
The duſty houſe cloſe to the road 
ſide, the half acre of garden, the 
canal no bigger than a waſh-hand- 


baſon, &c. have all been marked 


out with much humour and juſtice; 
- but after all, it is not unnatural for 
a tradeſman, who 1s continually 
pent up in the cloſe ſtreets and 
alleys of a populous city, to wiſh 
for freſh air, or to attempt to in- 
dulge a leiſure hour in ſome rural 
occupation: and he who prevails 
on himſelf to give up the enjoy- 
ments which nature has thrown in- 
to our laps in the country, for a 
Poor imitation of the follies of the 
town, is infinitely: more ridicuJous. 
Lycurgus paſſed a law in Sparta to 
prevent the importation of foreign 
vanities, and not only expreſsly for- 
bad the continuance of ſtrangers in 


the city, for ſear of their corrupt- 


ing the people, but for the ſame 
reaſons would not permit his own 
people to travel. Frequent inter- 
courſe will undoubtedly produce 
ſimilarity of manners ; but the pre- 


© Monſicur Rouſſeau, Author of the New Eloiſa. 
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ſent commuaication between ths © 


various quarters of our iſlands, are 
ſo far from being to be lamented 
that it is only to 8 wiſhed and re. 
commended, that they may produce 
real refinements and improvements 
of a valuable nature. At the ſame 
time let it be conſidered by our 


country gentlemen and ladies, that 
no beneſit can ariſe from changing 


aer 


one ſet of follies for another; and 
that the vices of the town never 


appear ſo truly ridiculous, or ſo 


thoroughly. contemptible, as when 
they are aukwardly practiſed in the 
country. 


- 


— 


A prophecy by Monſieur Voltaire. 5 


Geneva, 1761. 


N thoſe days there will appear 
in France a very extraordinary 
perſon “, come from the banks of a 
He will ſay unto the people, 
Jam poſſeſſed by the dæmon of 
enthuſiaſm; I have received from 
heaven the gift of inconſiſtency; 
and the multitude ſhall run after 
lim; 

and he ſhall ſay unto them, ye are 
all villains and raſcals; your women 


lake. 


him, and many ſhall believe in 


are all proſtitutes; and I am come 


to live amongſt you: and he wil 


take advantage of the natural lenity 


of this country, to abuſe the people: 
And he will. add, all the men are 


virtuous in the country where I was 


born, and I will not ſtay in the 


country where I was born; and he 


will maintain, that the ſciences and 1 
the arts mult neceſſarily corrupt our 
morals, and he will treat of all forts 
of ſciences and arts; and he wil 
maintain, that the theatre 15a ſour 4 
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of proſtitution and corrupt on, and 


he will compoſe operas and plays. 


He will publiſn, chat there is no 
virtue but among the ſavages, tho' 
he never was among them; he will 
adviſe mankind to go flark naked, 


and he will wear laced cloaths when 


eiven him. He will employ his 
Line in copying French muſic, and 
he will tell you there is no French 
mu c. He will teil vou, that it is im- 
bol de to preſerve your morals, if 
don end romances 3 and he will 
cor ea romance, and in this ro- 
ma ee hall be ſeen vice in deeds, 
and virtas in words, and the actors 
in it Matt e 1229 with love and with 
paiie.ophy 3 and in this romance 


we nal learn how to ſeduce a young 


girl phii-taphically ; and the dij- 
ciple ſhall loſe all ſhate and all 
modeſty: and ſhe hall practiſe folly, 
and raiſe max1i!:s with her maſter, 
and ſhe ſhull be che ſirſt to give him 
a kiſs en tlie lips, and ſhe ſhall in- 
vite him to lie with her, and he ſhall 
ictually lie with her, and the ſhall 
become pregnant with metaphyſicks; 
and his love letters ſhall be philoſo- 
phical homilies. And he ſhall get 
drunk with an Englſh nobleman, 


who hall inſult him, and he ſhall. 


challenge him to fight, and his miſ- 
treſs, who hath loſt the horour of 
her own ſex, ſhall decide with re- 
eard to that of men; and ſhe ſhall 
teach her maſter, who tagght her 
every thing, that he ought not to 
fight. And he fhall go to Paris, 
where he ſhall be introduced to 
ſome ladies of pleaſure; and he 
ſhall get drunk like a fool, and ſhall 
lie with theſe women of the town ; 
ard he ſhall write an account of this 
adventure to his miltreſs, and ſhe 
ſhall thank him ſor it. The man 
who ſhall marry his miſtreſs, ſhall 
know that ſhe is loved to diſtraction 


Von. IV. 


and immediately after the marriage. 


and ſhe ſhall write to her lover, that 


treſs: and her huſband ſhall prove 


time for the children of his miſtreſs 


preceptor, and to teach them vir- 
tue, as he had done their mother. 


rived there, they ſhall till love cne 


ſophy and virtne, and they 
talk fo much of philoſophy and vir- 
tue, that nobody ſhall know what 
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by another, and this good man, 
notwithſtanding ſhall be an Atheilt, 


his wife ſhall find herſelf happy, 


if ſhe were again at liberty, ſhe 
would wed her huſband rather than 
him. And the philoſopher ſhall. 
bave a mind to kill himſelf, and 
ſhall compoſe a long diſſertation to 
prove that a Jover ought always to 
kill himſelf when he has loſt his miſ- 


to him, that it is not worth his 
while; and he ſhall not kill himſelf. 
Then he ſhall ſet out to make the 
tour of the world, in order to allow 


to grow up, and that he may get to 
Switzerland time enough to be their 


And he ſhall ſee nothing in the tour 
of the world, and he ſhall return to 
Europe, and when he ſhall be ar- 


another with tranſport, and they 
(al ſqueeze each other's hands, and 
weep. And this fine lover being in 
a boat alone with his miſtreſs, ſhall 
have a mind to throw her into the 
water, and himicif along with her; 
and all this they ſhall call philo- 
ſhall 


philoſophy and virtue is. And the 
miſtreſs ofthe philoſopher ſhall have 
a few trees, aud a rivulet in her gar- 
den, and ſhe ſhall call that her 
elyſium: and nobody ſhall be able 
to comprehend what that ely ſium 
is; and every day ſhe ſhall feed 
ſparrows in her garden; and ſhe 
fhail watch her domeſticks, both 
nales and females, to prevent their 
playing the ſawe fool prank that 
the herſelf had played; and ſhe 
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ſhall ſup in the midſt of her har- 
veſt people; and ſhe ſhall cut hemp 
with them, having her lover at her 
ſide ; and the philoſopher ſhall be 
deſirous of cutting hemp the day 


after, and the day after that, and all 
the days of his life; and ihe hall 


be a pedant in every word ſhe ſays, 


and all the reſt of her ſex ſhall becon- 


emptible in her eyes; and ſhe ſhall 


die, and before ſhe dies, ſhe ſhall 


preach according to cuſtom; and 


ſhe ſhall talk inceſſantly, till her 
trenoth fail her, and ſhe ſhall dreſs 


| herſelf out like a coquette, and die 
like a ſaint. 5 | 


The author of this book, like 
thoſe empericks, who make wounds 
on purpoſe, in order to ſhew the 
virtue of their balſams, poiſons our 


fou!s for the glory of curing them; 


and this poiſon vill act violently on 
the underſtanding, and os the heart, 


and the antidote. will operate only 


on the underſtanding, and the poi- 
fon will triumph, and ke will boat of 

aving opened 2 gulpb, and he will 
think he iuveshimſelt f; om all blame, 


by crying, woe be to the young 


EI * 7 i P 7 7 1 WI ＋ 5 * } s ” 
girls who thail {all into it; I have 
4 a + Fo 1 —— - — Fob e. : 3 — * 
warr ed them againſt it in my pre- 


S 


face; and young girls never read a 


2 0 


preface; and he will tay by way ot 


excuſe for his having written. a 
book which inſpires vice, that he 
lives in an age, wherein it is impol- 
fivle to be good; and to juſtify him- 
ſeif, he will ſlander the whole world, 
and threaten with his contempt all 
thoſe who do rot like his boot ; 
and every body ſhali wonder how, 


with a ſoul ſo pure and virtuous, he 


could compoſe a book which is fo 
much the reverſe; and many wao 
believed in him ſnall believe in him 
no more. | 
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Character of a mighty good kin? 1 


Mans. 


IHE good qualities of 3 
| mighty good kind of man (if 
he has any) are of the negative 
kind. He does very little harm; 


but you never find him do any 
good. He is very decent in ap- 
pearance, and takes care to have all 


the externals of ſenſe and virtue; 


but you never perceive the heart 
concerned in any word, thought, or 


action. Not many love him, tho? 
very few think ill of him: to him 
every body is his Dear Sir,” 
though he cares not a farthing for 
any one but himſelf, If he writes 
to you, though you have but the 


ſlighteſt acquaintance with him, he 


begins with * Dear Sir,” and ends 


with © I am, good fir, your ever 


| 05 
ſincere and affectionate 


friend, 


and mot obedient humble ſervant.“ 


You may generally find him in 
company with older perſons than 
bimielf, but always with richer, 
Fre does not talk much; but he has 
a: es, ora rue, Sir, or 
% You obſerve very right, Sir,” 
for every word that is ſaid: which, 
with the old gentry, that love to 
hear themſelves talk, makes him 


Pais for a mighty ſenſiblèe and ij 
cer ning, as well as mighty gecd rind 
of man, It is ſo familiar to him to 
be agreeable, and he has got ſuch a 
habit of aſlenting to every thing ad- 
vanced in company, that he does it 
without the trouble of thinking 
what he is about, I have known 
ſach an one, after having approved 
an obſervation made by one of the 
company, aſſent with What you 
ſay is very juſt,” to an oppoiite len- 
timent from ancther ; and I have 
frequently made him contradict 


himſelf five times in a minute. 45 
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the weather is a principal and fa- 
yourite topic of a mighty good kind 
of man, you may make him agree, 
that it is very hot, very cold, very 
cloudy, a fine ſun-ſhine, or it rains, 
ſows, hails, or freezes, all in the 
fame hour. The wind may be 
high, or not blow at all; it may be 
eaſt, weſt, north, or ſouth, ſouth- 
eaſt and by eaſt, or in any point in 
the compaſs, or any point not in the 
compaſs, juſt as you pleaſe. 


in a ſtage coach, makes him a 


mighty agreeable companion, as 


well as a mighty goed rind of man, 
He is fo civil and well-bred, that he 
would keep you ſtanding half an 
hour uncovered in the rain, rather 
than ſtep into your chariot before 
you; and the dinner is in danger of 
growing cold, if you attempt to 
place him at the upper end of the 
table. He would not ſuffer a glaſs 
of wine to approach his lips, till he 
had drank the health of half the 
company, and would ſooner riſe 
hungry from table, than not drink 
the other half before dinner is over, 
leſt he ſhould offend any by his ne- 
lect. He never forgets to hob or 
nob with the lady of the family, 
and by no means omits to toaſt her 
fre-fide. He is ſure to take notice 
of little maſter and miſs, when they 
appear after dinner, and is very 
aſſiduous to win their little hearts by 
almonds and raifins, which he never 
fails to carry about him for that 
- purpoſe, This is ſure of recom- 
mending him to mamma's eſteem; 
and he is not only a 2:7 ghty £ evod {ind 
if man, but ſhe is certain he would 
make a mighty good Hi aud. | 
No man 2s half 0 happy in bis 
friendſhi NPs. Almofe every one he 
names is a friend of bis, and every 


tri. nd is a mighty gc Rind of man. 


mate acquaintances. 


This, 5 


I had the honour of walking lately 
with one of theſe good creaturcs, 
from the Royal-Exchange to Pic a- 
dilly; and 1 believe he pulled off 
his hat to every third perſon we met, 
with 2 © Hnw do you do, my dear 
fir? Though I fi und he hardly 
knew the names of five of theſe t- 
I was hiovly 
entertained with the greetings be- 
tween my companion, 280 anther 
2 12505 good ting of nan, that we met 
in the Strand. You would have 

thought they were brothers, that 
had not ſeen one another for many 
years, by their mutual expreſſions 
of joy at meeting. They both 
talked together; not with a deſign 
of oppoſing each other, but through 
eagerneſs to approve what each 


other ſaid. 1 caught them frequent- 


ly crying ves, » together; and 
ei tene, 4 You are very 
right, my dear ſir;“ and, at laſt, 


having exhauſted their favcurite to- 
pic of what news and the weather, 


they concluded, with each begging 
to have the vaſt pleaſure of an agree- 
able evening with the other very 
ſoon ; but parted without naming 
either time or place. 

J remember at Weſtminſter, a 
mighty geed bind of bey, though he 
was generally hated by his ſchool- 
fellows, was the darling of the 


dame where he board2d. as by his 


means ſne knew who did all the 


miſchief in the houſe. He always 


finiſhed his exerciſe before he went 
to play: you could never find a 
falſe corcord in his proſe, or a falſe 
quantity in his verſe: and he made 
huge amends for the want of ſenſe 
and ſpirit in his compoſitions, by 
having very few grammatical er- 
rors: : If you could not call him a 
cholar, 158 muſt allow he took 
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great pains not to appear a dunce. 
At the univerſity he never failed at- 
tending his tutor's lectures, was con- 
ſtant at prayers night and morning. 


never miſſed gates, or the hall at 


meal- time, was regular in his acade- 
mical exerciſes, and took pride in 
appearing on all occaſions with 
maſters of arts; and he was happy 
beyond meaſure, in being acquaint- 
ed with ſome of the heads of the 
houſes, who were glad through him 
to know what paſſed among the un- 
der graduates. Though he was not 
reckoned by the college to be a 
New ton, a Locke, or a Bacon, he 
was univerſally eſteemed by the 
fenior part, to be a mighty good kind 
E young man; and this even, placid 
turn of mind has ſince recommend- 
ed him to no ſmall preterment in 
the church. | | 


We may obſerve, when theſe 


mighty good kind of young men come 


into the world, their attention to 


_ appearances and externals, beyond 
which the generality of people ſel- 
dom examine, procures them a 
much better ſubſiſtence, and a more 
reputable ſituation in life, than ever 
their abilities or their merit could 
otherwiſe entitle them to. Though 
they are ſeldom advanced very high, 
yet if ſuch a one is in orders, he 
gets a tolerable living, or is ap- 
pointed tutor to a dunce of quality, 
or is made companion to him on his 
travels; and then, on his return, 
he is a mighty polite, as well as a 
mighty gocd kindof man, If he 1s to 
be a lawyer, his being ſuch @ 
mighty good Lind of man, will make 
the attornies ſupply bim with ſpe- 
cial pleading, or bills and anſwers 
to draw, as he is ſufficiently quali- 
fied by his ſlow genius to be a dray- 
horſe of the law, But though he 
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can never hope to be a chancello-, 
or an archbiſhop ; yet if he is ad- 
mitted of the medical college of 
Warwick-lane, he will have a good 
chance to be at the top of their pro- 
felion, as the ſucceſs of the faculty 
chiefly depends on old women, 
fanciful and hyſterical young ones, 
whimſical men, and young children, 
among the generality of whom no- 
thing recommends a perſon ſo 
much, as his being a mighty good hind 
of man. N 

I muſt own, that a good mar and 
a man of jenſe, certainly ſhould have 
every thing that this kind of man 
has: yet, if he poſſeſſes no more, 
much 1s v.anting to finiſh and com- 
plete his character: many are de- 
ceived by French paſte: it has the 
Jaſtre and brilliancy of a real dia- 
mond: but the want of hardneſs, 
the eſſential property of this valuable 
jewel, diſcovers the counterfeit, and 
ſhews it to be of no intrinſic value 
whatſoever. If the head and the 
heart are left out in the character of 
any man, you might as well look 
for a perſect beauty in a female face 
without a noſe, as to expect to find 
a valuable man without ſenſibility 
and underſtanding. But it often hap- 
pens, that theſe mighty good kind of 
men are wolves in ſheep's cloathing; 


and the outward behaviour and de- 
portment calculated to-entrap the 
ſhort-ſighted and unwary. 

Where this 15 not the caſe, I can- 
not help thinking, theſe kind of 
men are no better than blanks in 
the creation: if they are not unjuſt 
ſtewards, they are certainly to be 
reckoned unprofitable ſervants. 


3 | | | Cha 


and that their want of parts is ſup- 
plied by an abundance of cunning, 
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Clerafter of à prod fort of æuoman. 
From the IDLER. | 
STR; Rs 
HE uncertainty and defects 
of language have produced 
very frequent complaints among the 


learned; yet there ſtill remain many 
and ſaw more company, than many 


vords among us undefined, which 
are very neceſſary to be rightly un- 
derſtood, and which produce very 


miſchievous miſtakes, when they 


xe erroneouſly interpreted. 

[ lived in a ſtate of celibacy be- 
yond the uſual time. In the burry 
firſt of pleaſure, and afterwards of 
buſineſs, I felt no want of a do- 
meſtick companion; but becoming 
weary of labour, I ſoon grew more 
weary of idleneſs, and thought it 
reaſonable to follow the cuſtom of 
life, and to ſeek ſome ſolace of my 
cares, in female tenderneſs, and 
ſme amuſement of my leifure in 
female chearfulneſs. . 

The choice which has been long 
delayed is commonly made at laſt 
vith great caution. My reſolution 
was to keep my paſſions neutral, 
and to marry only in compliance 
with my reaſon. I drew upon a 
page of my pocket book, a ſcheme 
of all female virtues and. vices, with 
the vices which border upon every 
'tue, and the virtues which are 


allied to every vice. I conſidered 


lat wit was ſarcaſtic, and magna- 
mmity imperious; that avarice was 
economical, and ignorance obſe- 


Juious ; and having eſtimated the 


good and evil of every quality, em- 
ployed my own diligence, and that 
f my friends, to find the lady in 
hom nature and reaſon had reached 
hat happy mediocrity which is 
qually remote from exuberance and 
hcience, | | 

Every woman had her admirers, 
ad her cenſurers, and the expec- 
ons which one raiſed were by 


another quickly depreſſed : yet 
there was one in whoſe favour almoſt 
all ſuffrages concurred. Miſs Gentle 
was univerſally allowed to be 4 good 
fort of aweman, Her fortune was 
not large, but fo prudently ma- 
naged, that ſhe wore finer cloaths, 


who were known to be twice as 


rich. Miſs Gentle's viſits were every 


where welcome, and whatever fa- 


mily ſhe ſavoured wich her com- 
pany, ſhe always left behind her 


ſuch a degree of kindneſs as re- 
commended her to others; every 
day extended her acquaintance, and 
all who knew her, declared that 
they never met with @ better /ort of 
cοẽjẽᷓu. | 


To Miſs Gentle I made my ad- 


dreſſes, and was received with great 


ecuality of temper. She did not 
in the days of courtſhip, aſſume the 
privilege of impoſing rigorous com- 


mands, or reſenting ſlight offences. 


If I forgot any of her injunctions, 
I wes gently reminded ; if J miſſed 
the minute of appointment, I was 
eaſily forgiven, I foreſaw nothing 


in marriage but a halcyon calm, 
and longed for the happineſs which 
was to be found in the inſeparable 


ſociety of a good ſort of” ⁊ bumdn. 
The jointure was ſoon ſettled by 


the intervention of friends, and the 
day came in which Miſs Gentie was 


made mine for ever. The firſt 
month was paſſed eaſily enough in 
receiving and repaying the civilities 
of our friends. The bride prac- 


tiſed with great exactneſs all the 


niceties of ceremony, and diſtri— 
buted her notice in the moſt punc— 
tilious proportions to the friends 
who ſurrounded us with thei happy 
auguries. | 
But the time fon came when wo 
were left to ourſelves, nd were tv 


receive our pleaſures from each 
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other, and then I began to perceive 
that I was not formed to be much 
delighted by a gord fort of woman, 
Her great principle is, that the 
orders of a family muſt not be 
broken. Every hour of the day has 
ite employment inviolably appro- 

riated, nor will any importunity 
perſuade her to walk in the garden, 
nt the time which ſhe has devoted 
to her needle work, or to fit up tlairs 
In that part of the forenoon, which 
ſhe has accuſtomed herielf to ſpend 
in the back parlour. She allows 
herieli to fit half an hour after 
- bieakfaft, 295 an hour after dinner; 
and while ] am talking, or reading 


to her, kreps her eye upon ber 


watch, and when the minute of de- 
parture comes, will leave an argu- 
ment unfiniſned, or the intrigue of a 
Play unravelled. She once called 
me to {upper When I was watch ung 

an eclip! 12, and ſummoned me at 

another time to bed when I was g0- 
ing to give directions at a fire. 

Her converſation is ſo habitually 
Cautious, that ſhe never talks to me 
but in general terms, as to one 
W kom it is dangerous to truſt, For 
dliſcriminations of character ſhe has 
no wanne all whom ſhe mentions 
Are, 5 
She ſmiles not by ſenſation but by 
practice. Her r Jaugh ter is never ex- 
cited hut by a joke, and her notion 
of a joke is not very delicate. The 
rapetition of 2 good joke does not 
weaken its effect; if ſhe has lat ug hed 
once, fic vill 8 5 again. 

She is an enemy to nothing but 
ill nature and 18 but ſhe has 
reaſon to lament that they 
Sequent in the world. 

C loaſed vit 
And gross, witt 4 l 
dull, 400 Wie diſtinguiſk gexce] 
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natured; and ſhe condemns as proud 
all who repreſs impertinence or 
quell preſumption, or expect reſpe& 
from any other eminence than that 
of fortune, to which ſhe is always 
willing to pay homage. 

There are none whom he openly 
hates; for if once ſhe ſuffers, or 
believes herſelf to ſuffer, any con- 
tempt or inſult, ſhe never diſmiſſes 
it from her mind, but takes all op- 


forgive. There are none whom ſhe 
loves much better than others; for 
when any of her acquaintance de- 
cline in the opinion of the world, 
ihe always finds it inconvenient to 
viſit them; her aſſection continues 
unaltered, but it is impoſſible to be 
intimate with the whole town. 

She daily exerciics ber benevo- 
lence by pitying every misfortune 
that happens to every family within 
her circle of notice; ſhe is in hourly. 
terrors Jeit one ſhould catch cold in 
the rain, and another be frightel 
by the bigh wind. Her charity ſhe 
ſhews by lamenting that ſo many 


poor wretches ſhou 1d languiſh in 


the ſtreets, and by wondering what 
the great can think on that they do 
ſo little good with ſuch large eſtates, 
Her houſe is elegant, and her 
table dainty, though ſhe has little 
aſt of elegance, and is wholly free 
from vicio 
forts herſelf that no- body can ſay 
that her houſe i 18 dirty, Or that her 
diſhes are not well dreſt. 
This, Mr. Idler, I have found 
by long experience to be the cha- 
ratter of goed fort of Womans 


which I have ſent you fr the infor- 
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The concluding copy of the Oxford Verſes on the death of his late, and ac- 
ceſſron of his preſent Majefly, Written by Mr. WaRToON, Poetry Pro- 
fefor of that Univerſity. 1 


To Mr. CECRRETARY PIT-T. 


O ftream the ſorrows that embalm the brave, 

The tears that ſcience ſheds on glory's grave! 
So pure the vows which claflic duty pays 
To bleſs another Brunfwict's riſing rays! 
O P1rTT ! if choſen ſtrains have pow'r to ſteal 
Thy watchful breaft awhile from Britain's weal ; 
If votive verſe, from ſacred Iſis ſent, 
Might hope to charm thy manly mind, intent 
On patriot plans which ancient freedom drew, 
Awhile with fond attention deign to view 
This ample wreath, which all th? aſſembled Nine 
With {kill united have confpir'd'to twine. 

Yes, guide and guardian of thy country's cauſe! 
Thy conſcious heart ſhall hail with juſt applauſe 
The duteous muſe, whoſe haſte afficious brings 
Her blameleſs offering to the ſhrine of kings: 

Thy tongue well tutor'd in hiſtoric lore, 

Can ſpeak her office and her uſe of yore: 

For ſuch the tribute of ingenuous praiſe 

Her harp diſpens'd in Græcia's golden days; 

Such were the palms, in ifles of old renown, 

She cull'd to deck the guiltleſs monarch's crown 

When virtuous Pindar told with Tuſcan gore 

How ſcepter'd Hiero ſtain'd Sicilia's ſhore, 

Or to mild Theron's raptur'd eye diſclos'd 

Bright vales where ſpirits ol the brave repos'd : 

Yet ſtill beneath the throne, unbrib'd ſhe ſate, 
The decent hand-maid, not the ſlave of ſtate; 

Pleas'd in the radiance of the regal name 

To blend the luſtre of her country's fame: 

For, taught like ours, ſhe dar'd with prudent pride, 

Obedience from dependence to divide: 

Though princes claim'd her tributary lays, 

With truth ſevere ſhe temper'd partial praiſe 

Conſcious ſhe Kept her native dignity, 

Bold as her flights, and as her numbers free, 
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| And ſure if e'er the Muſe indulg'd her trains, 
With juſt regard, to grace heroic 1 reigns, | 
Where could her glance a theme of triumph own A 
So dear to fame as GEoRGE's trophied throue ? 9 
At whoſe firm baſe, thy ſtedfaſt ſoul aſpires 3 1 
To wake a mighty nation's ancient fires: | =_ 
Aſpires to baille faction's ſpecious Claim, | 8 
Rouze England's rage, and give her thunder aim. 
Once more the main her conquering banners ſweep, 
=: Again her commerce darkens all the deep. 
| Thy fix'd reſolve renews each fair decree, 
'That made, that kept of yore, thy country free. 
Call'd by thy voice, nor deaf to war's alarms, 
Its willing youth the rural empire arms: 
Again the Lords of Albion's cultur'd plains 
March the firm leaders of their faithful ſw ains ; 
As erſt ſtout archers, from the farm or fold, 
_ Flam'd in the van of many a baron bold. 
Nor thine the pomp of indolent debate, 
The war of words, the ſophiſtries of ſtate; 
Nor frigid caution checks thy free deſign, - 
Nor ſtops thy ſtream of eloguence divine: —_— T 
For thine the privilege, on Pow beſtow'd, 
To feel, to think, to ſpeak for public good. 
In vain corruption calls her venal tribes; 
One common cauſe, one common end preſeribes; ; 
Nor fear nor fraud, or ſpares or ſcreens, the foe, 
But ſpirit prorapts, and valcur ſtrikes the blow. 
O PITT, while Honour points thy liberal plan, 
And o'er the Miniſter exalts the Man, 
1/5 congenial, greets thy faithful ſway, 
Nor ſcorns to bid a ſtateſman grace her lay. 
For Science ſtill is juſtly fond to blend, 
With thine, her practice, principles, and end. 
*Tis not for Her, by falſe connections drawn, 
| At ſplendid Slavery's ſordid ſhrine to fawn ; A 
| Eacb native effort of the feeling breaſt | *3 
To friends, to foes, in ſervile fear, ſuppreſt: 
| Tis not for Her to purchaſe or purſue 
| The phantom favours of the cringing crew; 
| ; More uſeful tcils her ſtudious hours engage, | "1 
| And fairer leſſons fill her ſpotleſs page: 41 
| HhBeneath ambition, but above diſprace, 
With nobler arts ſhe forms the riſing race: 
With happier taſks, and leſs reſin'd pretence, 
In elder times ſhe woo'd Muniſicence 
To rear her arched roofs in regal guiſe, 
And lift her tewples nearer to the ſkies ; | 
„ Princes 
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Princes and prelates ſtretch'd the ſocial band, | Fl | 
To form, diffuſe, and fix her high commend: | . 
From kings the claim'd, yet ſcorn'd to ſcek the prize, 
From kings, like Groxcg, benignant, juſt, and wile, 
Lo, this her genuine lore. —— Nor thou refuſe 

This humble preſent of no partial Muſe 

From that calm bower, which nurs'd thy thoughrfu! youth 
In the pure. precepts of Athenian truth: 
Where firſt the form of Britiſh liberty 
Beam'd in full radiance on thy muſing eye: 
That form, whoſe mien ſublime, with equal awe, 
In the ſame ſhade unblemiſh'd Somers ſaw : 

Where once (for well ſhe lov'd the friendly grove 
Which every claſſic Grace had learn'd to rove) 
Her whiſpers wak'd ſage Harrington to feign 

Ihe bleſſings of ber viſionary reign; 

That reign, which now no more an empty theme, 
Adorns philoſophy's ideal dream, 
But crowns at laſt, beneath a GzorGe's ſmile, 
In full r this 5 favour'd 8 


TRUTH ar COURT. By a Reverend Dean. 


ow fie unon't ! ck nn 
Theſe are "bad times indeed for me, 
Spurn'd by the man, and in the place, 
Where leaſt I thought to meet diſgrace : 
And yet J ſaid the fineſt things, 
Thou young, but righteous, beſt of kings, 
Thou, who “ Abrupt he turn'd away, 
And with an air, as who ſhould ſay 

Go ſhew that gentleman the door, 

And never let me ſee him more.” 

Shock'd I withdrew — hen, to enhance 
My ſhame, I ſtraightway ſaw advance, 
And take my very place, forfooth, 
That ſtrange old-faſhion'd fellow, TRUTH. 
O! how it griev'd my heart to ſee 

The diff*rence made 'twixt him and me! 
Jof each ſanguine hope bereav'd, 

He with a gracious ſmile receiv'd: 

And yet—(or greatly I miſtake) 

The monarch bluſh'd whene'er he ſpake; 
For be, though in a plainer way, 

Said ev 29 thing I meant to ſay. 
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The Patriot King, or 5 corge the Third. 


| Hree Georges now. for Britain 8 welfare born, 
i The lateſt times our annals will adorn. 
The f/, tho? view'd with Party's envious eyes, 
Contending factions own, was good and wiſe. 
Thro' a long reign, brave, mild, and juſt approv'd, 
We ſtile the Second George the Yell-below'd. 
Behold a youth now mounts the Britiſh throne, 
Whom every royal virtue calls her own ! 
Proceed, great Prince, a Patriot King compleat, 
And George the 5 ee be George the Grear. 


OD E for the NEW YEAR, 17 61, performed before his Majo, 
: Written by William WW bitebead, Eh; Poet - Laureat. 


. Strophe. 
TILL inuft the Muſe, indignant, hear 
LY Theclanging trump, the rattling car, 
And- uſher in each opening year 
With groans of death, and founds of war? 
_ Cer bleeding millions, realms x <5 
The tuneful mourner ſinks diſtreſs'd, 
Or breathes but notes of woe: 
And cannot Gallia learn to melt, 
Nor feel, what Britain long has felt 
For her inſulting foe! 
Amidſt her native rocks ſecure, 
Her floating bulwarks hovering round, 
What can the ſea-girt realm endure, | | 
What dread, through all her wat'ry bound s 1 
Great queen of ocean, ſhe defies = 
All but the Power who rules the ſkies, 
And bids the: florms engage: 
Inferior foes are daſh'd and loſt, 
As breaks the white wave on her coaſt, 
Conſum'd in idle rage. 
For alien ſorrows heaves her gen'rous breaſt, 
She proffers peace to eaſe a rival's pain, 
Her crouded ports, her fields in plenty dreſt, 
Bleſs the glad merchant, and th' induſtrious ſ\;ain, 
Do blooming youths in battle fall ? 
True to their fame the funeral urn we raiſe » 
And thouſands, at the glorious call, 
Aſpire to equal praiſe, 


| Andi: | 
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Antiſtrophe. | 
Thee, Glory, thee through climes unknown 
Th' adventurous chief with zeal purſues, 
And fame brings back irom ev'ry zone 
Freſh ſubjects for the Britiſh Muſe. 
Tremendous as th' ill omen'd bird 
To frighted France, thy voice was heard 
From Minden's echoing towers: 
O'er Biſcay's roar thy voice prevail'd: 
And at thy word the rocks we ſeab d, 
And Canada is ours. 
O potent queen of ev'ry breaſt, 
Which aims at praiſe by virtuous deeds, 
Where'er thy influence ſhines confeſt 
The hero acts, th' event ſucceeds. 
But ah, muſt glory only bear, 
Beilona like, the vengeful ſpear ? 
To fill her mighty mind 
Muſt bulwarks fall, and cities flame, 
And is her ampleſt field of fame 
The miſeries of mankind ; 
On ruins pil'd, on ruins muſt ſhe riſe, 
And lend her rays to gild her fatal throne : 
Muſt the mild power who melts in vernal ſkies, 
By thunders only make his godhead known : ? 
No, be the omen far away, 
From yonder pregnant cloud a kinder gleam, 
Tho' faintly ſtruggling into day, 
Portends a happier theme. 
Epode. 
And who is he, of regale mien, 
Reclin'd on Albion's golden fleece, 
Whoſe poliſh'd brow, and eye ſerene, 
Proclaim him elder-born of peace ? 
Another George! ye winds convey 
Th' auſpicious name from pole to pole: 
Thames, catch the ſound, and tell the ſubjea ſea 
Beneath whoſe ſway its. waters roll, 
The hoary monarch of the deep, 
Who ſooth'd its murmurs with a father's care, 
Doth now eternal ſabbath keep, 
And leaves his trident to his blooming heir. 
O, if the Muſe aright divine, 
Fair Peace ſhall bleſs his opening reign, 
And through it's ſplendid progreſs ſhine 
With every art to prace her train. 
The wreaths, ſo late by glory won, 
Shall weave their foilage round his throne, 
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Till kings abaſh'd, ſhall tremble to be foes, 
And Albion's dreaded ſtrength ſecure the world's repoſe. 


— 


0 D E for bis « Majeſty 5 B IR T H-DA Y, June 4, 1791, e 4 
before his Majeſty. bo 


Written by William Whitehead, Eli Poet-Laureat. 


| . Strophe. N 
HT Was at the nectar'd feaſt of Jove, 
When fair Alcmena's ſon, | 
His deſtin'd courſe on earth had run 
wo And claim'd the thrones above, 
Around their king, in deep debate, 
Conven'd, the heavenly ſynod fate, 
And meditated boons refin'd 
To grace the friend of human kind: 
When lo, to mark th? advancing God, 
Propitious Hermes ſtretch'd his co 
The roofs with muſic rung 
For, from amidſt the circling choir, 
Apollo ftruck th' alarming lyre, 
5 And thus the Muſes ſung, 
„What boon divine would heav'n beſtow ? 
« Ye gods unbend the ſtudious brow, 
| * The fruitleſs ſearch give o'er, 
*« Whilft we the juſt reward aſſign, 
Let Hercules with Hebe join, | 
And YouTH unite with Powes !” 
: Antiſtrophe. 
O ſacred Truth in emblem drett !— 
| Again the Muſes ſing, 
Again in Britain's blooming king 
| Alcides ſtands confeſt, 
By temp'rance nurs'd, and early taught 
To ſhun the ſmooth fallacious draught 
Which ſparkles high in Circe's bowl ; 
To tame each Hydra of the ſoul, 
Each lurking peſt, which mocks its birth, 
And ties its 0 nt down to earth. 
| Immers'd in mortal coil : 
His choice was that ſeverer road 
= Which leads to Virtue's calm abode, 
5 And well repays the toll. 
| | In vain ye tempt, ye ſpecious harms, 
| Ve flow'ry wiles, ye flatt'ring charms, 
That breathe from yonder bower : 
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And Heav'n the juſt reward aſſigns, 
For Hercules with Hebe joins, 
And Vovrz unites with PowER. 
Epode.. 
O call'd by Heaven to fill that aweful throne, 
Where Edward, Henry, William, George have ſhone, 
(Where love with rev'rence, laws with power agree, 
And 'tis each ſubject's birthright to be _ 
The faireſt wreaths already won, 
Are but a prelude to the whole: 
Thy arduous taſk is now begun, 
And, ſtarting from a nobler goal, 
Heroes and kings of ages paſt 
Are thy compeers : extended high 
The trump of fame expects the blaſt, 
The radiant lifts before thee ms 
The field is time, the prize eternity! 
Beyond example's bounded light. 
*Tis time to urge thy daring flight, 
And dein untry'd explore: 
O think what thou alone can'ſt give, | 
What bleſſings Britain may receive 
When YouTa unites with PowER | 


An epiftle to a friend, on the expected arrival of the Veen. 


* 3 hopeful "I of rhyme 
Will ſurely ſeize this happy time, 
Vault up on Pegaſus's back, 
Now grown an academic hack, 
And ſing the beauties of a queen, 
(Whom, by the bye, he has not ſeen) 
Will ſwear her eyes are black as jet, 
Her teeth are pearls in coral ſet; 
Will tell us that the roſe has lent 
Her cheeks its bloom, her lips its ſcent; 
That Philomel breaks off her ſong, 
And liſtens to her ſweeter tongue; 
That Venus and the Graces And 
To form this Phænix of her kind; 
And Pallas under took to ſtore 
Her mind with wiſdom's choiceſt lore: 
Thus form'd; Jove iſſues a decree 
That George's conſort ſhe ſhall be; 
Then Cupid (for what match is made 
By poets without Cupid's aid?) 
Picks out the ſwifteſt of his darts, 
And pierces inſtant both their hearts, 
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Your fearful proſe-men here mipht doubt; 


How beſt to bring this match about, 


For winds and waves are ill-bred things, 
And little care for queens and kings ; 
But as the Gods aſſembled ſtand, 

And wait each youthful bard's command, 


All fancy'd dangers they deride, 


Of boiſt'rous winds, and ſwelling tide; 
Neptune is call'd to wait upon her, 
And ſea nymphs are her maids of honour; 
Whilſt we inſtead of Eaftern pales, 


With vows and praiſes fill the ſails, 


And when, with due poetic care, 
They ſafely land the royal fair, 


They catch the happy ſimile, 


Of Venus riſing from the ſea. 

Soon as ſhe moves, the hill and vale, 
Reſponſive, tell the joyful tale; 

And wonder holds th' enraptur'd throng 
To ſee the goddeſs paſs along, 

The bowing foreſts all adore her, 5 
And flow'rs ſpontaneous ſpring before her, 
Where you and J all day might travel, 


And meet with nought but ſand and gravel; 


But poets have a piercing eye, 


And many pretty things ean ſpy, 


Which neither you nor I can ſee, 


Aut then the fault's in you and me. 


The king aftoniſh'd muſt appear, 

And find that fame has wrong'd his dear; 
Then Hymen, like a biſhop, ſtands, 

To join the lovers p! lighted hands; 

Apollo and the Muſes wait, 

The nuptial ſong to celebrate; 

But I, who rarely ſpend my time, 

In paying court or ſpinning rhyme; 

Who cannot from the high abodes, 

Call down, at will, a troop of gods, 

Muſt, in a plain proſaic way, 

The wiſhes of my foul convey, 

May Heav'n our monarch's choice approve, 
May he be bleſt with mutual love, 

And be as happy with his queen, 

As with my Chloe I have been: 

When wandering through the beechen grove, 
She ſweetly ſmißd and talk'd of love! 
And oh! that he might live to ſee 
A ſon as wiſe, and good as he; 
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And may his conſort grace the throne 
With virtues equal to his own ! 

Our courtly bards will needs be telling, 
That ſhe's like Venus or like Helen; 

I wiſh that ſhe may prove as fair 

As Egremont and Pembroke are: 

For tho? by ſages *tis confeſt, 

That beauty's but a toy at beſt ; 

Yet 'tis, methinks, in married life, 

A pretty doaceur with a wife: 

And may the minutes as they fly, 
strengthen ſtill the nuptial tyxe, 
W "hit hand in hand thro' life they go, 
Till love ſhall into friendſhip grow; 
or tho" theſe bleſſings rarely wait 

On regal pomp and tinſeld ſtate, 

Vet happineſs 1 is virtue's lot, 

Alike in palace and in cot: 

"Tis true, the grave affairs of ſtate, 
With little folks have little weig ght; 
Vet I confeſs my patriot heart 

In Britain's welfare bears its part; 

With tranſport glows at George's name, 
And triumphs in its country's fame: 
With hourly pleaſure I can fit 

And talk of Granby, Hawke, and Pitt; 
And whilſt I praiſe the good and brave, 
Diſdain the coward and the knave. 

At growtn of taxes others fret, 

And {budder at the nation's debt; 

7 r.eer the fancied ills bemoan, 

No debts diſturb me but my own. 
What! tho' our coffers fink, our trade 
Repairs the breach which war has made; 
And if expences now run high, 

Oar Wine muſt with our means comply. 
Thus far my politics extend, 

And here my warmeft wiſnes end, 

May merit flouriſh, faction ceaſe, 

And J and Europe live in peace! 
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Humility exalted; or, krhe glorious transformation. 4 little Perſia an 22 Yr 
FRY paraphraſed from the ord ( Pal. 4. Numb. 239.0 


Nebilitas fola eff argue unica Virtus. Jur.“ 


Virtue is Beauiy. | Dr. Yovuxe, 


NE cloudy day a drop of rain, 

(As he hung hovering o'er the main) 
Cry'd out with innate modeſty, - 
What can I add, O flood, to thee? 

When once upon thy ſurface toſs d, 
In thy immenſity I'm loſt; 
Of no importance to thy wave; 
I ſeem, at laſt, to meet my grave. 
O! why ſhould Jove, all-good, all-wiſe, 
The leaſt of all his creatures prize? 
Why ſhould his bleſſings downwards fly 
On ſuch a worthleſs form as]? 
With pleaſure Jove his ear inclin'd 
To one ſo humble, fo refign'd ; 
True merit claims his high regard, 
And ſeldom loſes its reward. 
This, modeſt, unambitious drop 
Soon by an oyſter's ſwallowed up; 
Content within its ſhell he lies, 
And there to heav'n erects his eyes; ; 
To ſove directs his daily pray'r, 
And thanks the godhead for his care. 
His praiſes, incenſe like, ariſe, 
And, as they mount, perfume the ſkies. 
Pleas'd with thy pray'rs and with thy praile, 
I' now, ſaid Jove, thy fortune raiſe. 3 
Henceforth become (ſo Heav'n ſees good) 7 
A pear! of the firſt magnitude, I 
And thus transform'd with ſpeed reſort 
To fair Britannia's ſplendid court : 
There all thy radiant luſtre ſpread 
Around my fav'rite Charlotte's head: 
Lell her 'twas I, Jove, ſent thee down 
To ſtand conſpicuous on her crown: 
Since well, I know, in her eſteem, 
Virtue's the brighteſt diadem. 
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By Mr. SPENCE. F rom the Oxferd Collection. 
T length the gallant navy from afar 
Riſes in proſpect, with expanded wings 
| Improving the kind gale, ſo long delay'd ; 
And wings in pompous pride her eaſy way 
To Albion's ſhore, charg'd with the precious freight 
Of England's deareſt hopes, and George's love. 
Not ſo deſir'd, nor with ſuch treafure fraught, 
Arrives the wealthy convoy, from the coaſt 
Of Ceylon or Golconda; laden deep 
With ſpicy drugs, barbaric gems, and gold. 
Nor he who circled in his daring courſe 
The globe entire, old Ocean's utmoſt round, 
Brought back ſo rich a prize, though with the ſpails 
Of proud Iberia loaded he return'd ; 
Or captive in his halſers when he drag'd 
The vanguiſh'd Gallic fleets ; as now he bringe, 
More welcome, from Germania's friendly ſhore, 
Hail, kindred regions, dear parental foil, 
Saxonian plains ! where deep Viſurgis flows, 
Where Leina's doubly-honour'd waters glide, 
Where mighty Alis draws his humid train! 
England to you with grateful homage pays 
Filial obeyſance meet: to you ſhe owes 
Her name, her tribes, her generous race ; to you 
Her firſt, her lateſt bleſſings. Forth from you 
Iſſu'd our fires, old Woden's high-born fons ; 
Great Woden deemed a god, with uncouth rites 
By his rude offspring worſhip'd: they their courſe 
| Adventurous ſteer'd to theſe res ſtores. 
i; Firſt Hengiſt, valiant chief; Hor yet leſs wile 
] Than valiant : he the Cantian wold obtain'd, 
His new domain; yielded by ſocial league, 
Or won by fair Rowena's conquering charms, 
Next Ella, Cerdic, and th' intrepid race 
Of Anglians from Eydora's northern ftream, 
__ Pour'd-in their numerous hoſts : nor Britin prowets, 
Nor Merlin's ſpells, nor Arthur's puiſſant ſword 
Hight Caliburn, fam'd in romantic tale, 
| Could long withſtand th' impetuous onſet bold 
_ Of our great fires in battle. Soon they rais'd 
| On Britain's ruins, ſeven imperial thrones; 
Seven thrones conjoin'd at length in Cerdic's race: 
From whoſe high ſource the ſtream of regal bloud, 


Through the long line of Engliſh monarchs, flows 
Vol. IV. KD | Down 
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Welcome to theſe congenial ſhores; to this 


See thine own people, thy compatriot tribes, 
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Down to th' illuſtrious houſe of Lunenbourg, 
From ancient Brunſwic nam'd, (Brunſwic, the ſeat 
Primeval of Saxonian chieftains old) | 
To George, great heir of Anglo-Saxon Kings. 
And thou, Saxonia's brighteſt ornament 
Erewhile, now England's boaſt, and higheſt pride, 


Ambiguous land, another Saxony. 


With heart-felt joy, and zealous loud acclaim, 
Thy bleſt arrival hail. Tho' ſever'd long 
From their original ſoil, on foreign ſtock 
Tho? grafted, not degenerate : ſtill within 


Works the wild vigour of the parent root. 
Rough, hardy, brave; by force intractable, 
Or lawleſs rule; patient of equal ſway; 


With civil freedom tempering regal pow'r. 


Be this thy better country; nor regret 


Thy natal plains, tho dear: here thou ſhalt find 
What largely ſhall o'erpay thy loſs. Lo! here 
Thy parent, brother, friend, all charities 
Compriz'd in one; thy conſort, with fond wiſh 
Expects thee; icepter'd George, with every grace 
Adorn'd; yet more renown'd for virtue's praiſe, 
Faith, honour, in green years wiſdom mature; 
True majeſty with aweful goodueſs crown'd. 

He ſhall aſſuage thy grief: his thoughtful breaſt, 
Studious of England's glory and Europe s weal, 
Thou in return thalt ſooth; with tender ſmiles, 
Endearing blandiſhment, and equal love. 

Nor ſhall, heav'n's gift, fruit of the genial bed 

Be wanting; pledge of public happineſs 

Scenre ; dear ſource of long domeitic joys. 

Here thou ſhalt reign a ſecond Caroline; 


Diffuſing from the thronk a milder ray, 


Soft beauty's unexpreſſive influence ſweet. 
Prompt to relieve th” oppreſt; to wipe away 
The widow's tears; to call forth modeſt worth ; 
To cheriſh drooping virtue: patronets 

Of ſcience and of arts; friend to the Muſe, 


Of every grateful Muſe the favourite theme. 


Hail, ſovrain lady, deareſt dread ! accept 
Fvn now this homage of th? officious muſe, 
That on the verge extreme of Albion's cliff 
With gratulation thy firſt ſteps prevents, 
o mean, yet ardent; and ſalutes thine ear 
uh kindred accents in Teutonic lays. 
JosE PU SNR, M. A. 
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To the QUEEN. 


12 Mr. WAR TON. From the Oxferd Collegion. 


HEN firſt the kingdom to thy virtues due 
Roſe from the billowy deep in diſtant view; 
When Albion's iſles, old Ocean's peerleſs pride, 
Tower'd in imperial ſtate above the tide; 
What bright ideas of the new domain 
Form'd the fair proſpect of thy promis'd reign ! 
And well with conſcious joy thy breaſt might beat 
That Albion was ordain'd thy regal ſeat : 
Lo! this the land where freedom's ſacred rage, 
Has glow'd untam'd, thro' many a martial age. 
Here patriot Alfred, ſtain'd with Daniſh blood, 
Rear'd on one baſe the king's, the people's good: 
Here Henry's archers fram'd the ſtubborn bow 
That laid Alanzon's haughty helmet low; 
Here wak'd the flame that ſtill ſuperior braves 
The proudeſt threats of Gaul's ambitious ſlaves : 
Here chivalry, ſtern ſchool of valour old, 
Her nobleft feats of knightly fame enrolbd; 
Heroic champions heard the clarion's call, 
And throng'd the board in Edward's banner'd balk ; 3 
While chiefs, like George, approv'd in worth alone; 
Unlock*'d chafte beauty's adamantine zone. 
Lo! the fam'd iſle, which hails thy choſen ſway, 
What fertile fields her temperate ſuns diſplay ; 
Where property ſecures the conſcious ſwain, 
And guards, while plenty gives, the golden grain: 
Hence ripe with ſtores her villages 3 
Her airy downs with ſcatter'd ſheep reſound; 
Freſh are her paſtures with unceaſing rills, 
And future navies crown her darkſome hills. 
To bear her formidable glory far, 
Behold her opulence of hoarded war! 
See, from her ports a thouſand banners ſtream, 
On every coaſt her vengeful lightnings gleam | 
_ Meantime, remote from ruin's armed hand, 
In peaceful majeſty her cities ſtand ; 

Whoſe ſplendid domes, and tradeful flreets declare, 
Their firmeſt fort, a king's parental care. | 
And O! bleſt Queen, if &er the magick pow'rs 

Of warbled truth have won thy muſing hours ; 
Here poeſy, from aweful days of yore, 
Has pour'd her genuine gifts of raptur'd lore. 
Mid oaken bow'rs, with holy verdure wreath'd, 
In druid-ſongs her ſolemn ſpirit breath'd ; 
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While cunning bards, at ancient banquets, ſung 
Of paynim foes defy'd, and trophies hung, 
Here Spenſer tun'd his myſtic minſtrelſy, 
And dreſs'd in fairy robes a queen like thee. 
Here, boldly mark'd with ev'ry living hue 
Nature's unbounded portrait Shakeſpear drew: 
But chief, the dreadful group of human woes 
The daring artiſt's tragic pencil choſe ; 
Explor'd the pangs that rend the royal breaſt, 
Thoſe wounds that lurk beneath the tiflu'd veſt ! 
Lo! this the land, whence Milton's Muſe of fire 
High ſoar'd to ſteal from heav'n a Fug 8 tyre 7 
And told the golden ties of wedded love . 
In ſacred Eden's aramanthine groove. 
Thine too, majeſtic bride, the favour'd lime, 
Where Science fits enſhrin'd in roofs ſublime——« 
O mark how green her wood of ancient bays 
 Ofer Iſis' marge in many a chaplet ſtrays! 
Thither, if haply ſome diflinguiſh'd flower 
Of theſe Air d blooms from that ambroſial bower, 
Might catch thy glance, and, rich in nature's hue, 
Entwine thy diadem with honour due; 3 
If cemly gifts the train of Phoebus pay, 
'To deck imperial Hymen's feſtive day; 
Thither thyſelf ſhall haſte, and mildly deign 
To tread with nymph-like ſtep the conſcious plain : 
Pleas'd in the Muſe's nook,” with decent pride, 
To throw the ſcepter'd pall of ſtate aſide, 55 
Nor from the ſhade ſhall George be long away, 
Which claims Charlotta's love, and courts her ſtay.— 
Theſe are Britannia's praiſes. Deign to trace, 
With rapt refleion freedom's favourite race 
But tho! the generous iſle, in arts and arms, 
Thus ſtands ſupreme, in nature's choiceſt charms; 
Though George and conqueſt guard her ſea· girt throne, 
One happier bleſſing ſtill ſhe calls her own ; 
And, proud a freſh increaſe of fame to view, 
Crowns all her glory by poſſeſſing you. 4 
Tuouas WanTon, M. A. Fellow of Trinity-College, 
Profeſſor of Poetry. vx 


By te Hon, JOHN GRE v. From the Cambridge Colleddi on. 


'£ 
7FHIILE o'er Germania's ravaged plains, 
Stern deſolation ruthleſs reigns ;- 
VV hile, as ſhe darts her redd'ning eye, 
Death gives his keenelt ihaſts to fly; 
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The gifts of plenty and repoſe 
Safe on her cliffs Britannia knows : | 
Her valleys ſpread their verdant ve 
Her fields in richeſt robes are dreſt; 
No hoſtile hoof her laurel'd walks invades 
Or frights their Siſters from their peaceful ſhades. . 
H. 
I ſee the God, whom Venus bore 
To Bacchus on Iliſſus' ſhore: 
In yellow folds his mantle plays; _ 
His torch ſends forth a brighter blaze. 
He waves his hand: I feel, he cries, 
Such tranſports in my boſom riſe, 
As whea I wreath'd the myrtle twine 
To bind the brows of Caroline: 
Or when in Clifden's bow'rs to Fred'ric's arms 
is gave the treaſure of Auguſta's charms. _ 
III. 
Ye nymphs, who arts of conqueſt try, 
Who bend the neck, who roll the eye, 
See Charlotte win with grace and eaſe, 
And pleaſe without a with to pleaſe ! 
Ye purple tyrants, ſlaves to love, 
From fair to fair who ſated rove, 
What is the boaſt of Beauty, ſay! 
That ſpark time's wing ſoon wefts away, 
Go! from a Britiſh monarch learn to place 
Your bliſs on virtue's adamantine baſe. 
. 
| Hal hn anion ! the preſage 
Of glories down from age to age. 
Yes; as thro' time I dart my ſight, 
Succeſſive Georges ſpring to light: 
Patriots, by leſſons and by laws 
To aid expiring freedom's cauſe; 
Warriors, by many a daring blow 
To check each vain preſumptuous f foe; 
Till vaunting Gaul a mightier power ſhall own, 
And Spain's proud genius bow to Branſwic's throne. 


The Honourable Joux Grzr, of Queen's College, 
Third Son of the Right Honourable the Earl of Sraubonb. 


By Mr. GAND Y. Prom the Cambridge Collection. 


14 5 N pictur'd oft in the 2 page 
We've ſeen the bliſsful illes and Soldlen age; 
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| Adorn'd, appear'd the viſionary theme, 
With fabled beauties, caught from fancy's dream. 
Yet now the bright original behold; _ 
Theſe the bleſt iſles, and this the age of gold ! 
Our ancient bards thus doubly claim the bays; 
And join the prophet's to the poet's praiſe. 
For Albion's ſons unnumbered bleſſings riſe ; 
No patriot prayer indulgent heav'n denies. 
She aſk'd a Pn virtuous, wiſe and great ; 
And George a aroſe to ſteer the helm of ſtate : 
She aſk'd a queen the diadem to ſhare ; 
Heav'n gave a Charlotte to Britannia's prayer. 
O! may kind heay'n flill more propitious prove, 
And ſmooth the rugged path of ſtate with love: 
Give Britain princes, who ſhall dare aſpire 
To emulate the glories of their fire : 
Aſſert their birth, their title, lineage, name, 
The firſt in virtue, as the firſt in fame! 
Are there who now the Stoic art employ, 
Nor feel thi expanſive force of generous joy? 
The wretch who pines beneath oppreſſive woe, 
Forbids the groan to riſe, the tear to flow: 
Steals from himſelf, nor feels his pain awhile; 
And his pale cheek glows with a patriot ſmile. 
Hark ! the firm voice of joy pervades the air; 
And the pleas'd echo greets the royal pair. 
Tho? breath'd with loy al warmth, my ſlender ſong 
Is drown'd *midit patriot ſhouts from ev'ry tongue: 
Thus drops the dew upon old Ocean's fide ; 
Seems to be loſt, yet ſwells the riſing tide. 3 
What form divine burils on my raviſh'd fight, 4 
Circled in beams of mild and fleady light, | 
Girt with a virgin zone her robes of pureſt white ? 
«© Over thee, bleſt Ile, heaven's pureſt gifts are ſhower'd ; 
“On thee, its beſt, its choiceſt bleſſing: pour'd, 
< In George's breaſt are mark'd my lecends fair; 
„ Harcourt's and 1 Jayter's labours fix'd them there. 
„Such the firm baſis — See the ſtructure prove 
“Religion, freedom, Joyal ty and Jove. 
$8 The ſofter virtues of the female heart 
In Charlotte's gentle boſom claim a part. 
«<< 'Fnus both in virtue's ſacred bands are twin'd : 
«© The monarch le ads; yet ſhe is ſcarce behind. 
Live, happy pair, thus blefling and thus bleſt! 
© (wn one ſupreme, and leave to him the reſt.” —— 
3 Thus Virtue ſpears ——enſuecs a ſolemn pauſe: | 
Non ſhouts the gen "ral voice with loud epplauſe ; | 54 
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cc Live, happy pair, thus bleſſing and thus bleſt! 
«© Own one ſupreme, and leave to him the reſt,” 
No more we ſing you in our humble lays ; 


For the beſt eulogy 1s virtue's praiſe. 
Jon Ganvy, A. B. of Sidney Suſſex College, 


Ferſes occaſioned by the theatric champion's performance at Covent-garden. 


Two mighty men did ſhare great admiration : 

The one with armour girt, by bold advancing ; _ 
 T*other, in civil garb, by backward prancing. 
But greater far's thy praiſe, O peerleſs wight ! 

That in thy proweſs, both their feats unite. 

Backwards and forwards thou doſt guide thy horſe, _ 

With D m- xk's ſtately port, and T 's rigid force. 

The power of nature could no further go; | 

To make a third ſhe join'd the former two. 


1. art equeſtrian on a late occaſion, 


On Mr. Pitt's ref:gning the ſeals. 


RN, TF'er yet in vain did heav'n its omens ſend, 
Some dreadful ills unuſual ſigns portend ! 
When Pitt reſign'd, a nation's tears will own, 

* Then fell the nobleft jeauel in the crown. 


R. Browne. 


Prologue to the Tempeſt ; ated at Hinchinbroke, near Huntingdon, Dec. 16, 


1760. Spoken by Lord Palmerſion. 


HOULD ſome harſh cenſor blame theatric joys, 
And cry, “this acting ſpoils our forward boys,” 

Should prudes exclaim, * ſhame on our modern ways, 
No girls of mine ſhall ſee thoſe filthy plays.” 
Let them be taught that paſtimes ſuch as theſe 
Did oft amuſe our grave forefathers? days. 
Virtue to teach was oft their pleaſing talk, 
In myſtic pageantry, or moral maſque. 
To bid the heart with joys imagin'd glow, 
Or melt with ſympathy of mimic woe. 
No bluſhing fire then ſaw his ſon advance 
In antic dreſs, to form the public dance. 


* Alluding to the largeſt jewel falling out of the king's crown at the core- 
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No mother fear'd her daughter” s tender age, 
Or thaught the devil haunted ev'ry ſtage. 
But if. theſe old examples fail to move, 
Noblerand nearer ſhall our toils approve, 
To Britain's court we boldly lift an eye, 
And claim a monarch once our ſtage ally, 
With generous maxims of a Portius' part, 
He form'd to virtue's rules his youthful heart. 
To him the actor's rules were fully known, 
And the ſtage taught the graces of the throne. 
Our leſs ambitious labours humbly chuſe, 
The milder beauties of the comic Mufe. 
Our guiltleſs aim the moments to beguile, 


And move, as reaſon prompts, th' approving ſmile. 


Our modeſt ſtage no looſer ſhows ſhall ſtain, 
Nor ribbald words your decent ears profane, 
But forms, by Shakeſpear's glowing pencil wrought 
The genuine fruits of his creative thought, 
Preſent the image of a mighty mind, 
Bound by no limits, to no rules confin'd. 
To- night his pow'rful magic claims your eyes, 
And bids the viſionary ſcenes ariſe. | 
h may your breaſts the pleaſing influence warm, 
And hide our failings by the poet's charm, 
And taught by Nature's and her Shakeſpear's laws, 
Grant us your honeſt, your unforc'd applauſe. 


Ceilague, ſpoken &y Miſs Courtney, Niece to Lord Sandwich. 
racter of Ariel. 


1 the Cha- 


\ E. L. L, firs, I gueſs by what you've ſeen to- night, 


You fear no danger from a female ſpright; 
Light airy beings, ready, quick and gay, 
Like jugler's balls, now there, and then away; 
Humble, obedient, without noiſe or firife, * 
Uncommon qualities ———ey'n in a wiſe, 
But why, you'll ſay, ſo eager to be free ? 
Why ſuch a hank'ring after liberty 7. 
This indicates a roving inclination 
Jo be diſguſted at your ſituation. 
What could one do, confin'd in deſert'ifle ? 
But one young man within a thouſand mile 
He too ſhot thro* and thro? by Cupid's dart, 
Poor foul, I pity'd him with all my heart. 
No creature elſe but ſuch as Caliban. 
Catch me again, then, maſter if you can! 


- My 


ITT, 
1 — 6 Fats oF, 
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Eyplith cloths, Iriſh linens, and French Pet-eul'airs ; 
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My liberty attain'd, no longer air, | 
bm grown corporeal; like my neighbours there; 
Yet till, I promiſe to preſerve full well 
My airy virtues in this mortal ſhell, _ 
Ye wedded dames, obedience learn from me, 
Yet, have an eye— to proper liberty. 
Gallants, let Ferdinand's example move 
Your hearts to virtuous conſtancy in love. 
Ye fair, if in Miranda's part you find 
A ſpotleſs innocence, and gentle mind, 
Copy what Shakeſpear's hand from nature drew; 
Such charms will prove as amiable in you, 
And place your merits in a brighter view. 


the ſummer months of the preſent year 1761. 
Written and ſpoken by Mr. Foote. 


* O-night be it known to box, gall'ries, and pit, 
1 Will be open'd the original warehouſe for wit, 
The new manufacture, Foote and Co. undertakers, 
Play, opera, pantomime, farce, — by the makers. 
We ſcorn, like our brethren, our fortunes to owe 


To Shakeſpear and Southern, to Otway and Rowe: 


Tho? our judgment may err; yet our juſtice is ſhown, 
For we promiſe to mangle no works but our own; 

And moreover on this you may firmly rely, | 
If we can't make you laugh, that we won't make you cry. 
For our monarch, who knew we were mirth-loving ſouls, 
Has lock'd up his light'ning, his daggers and bowls; 
Reſolv'd that in buſkins no heroes ſhould flalk, 

He has ſhut us quite out of the tragedy walk. 


No blood, no blank verſe, in ſnort we're undone, 


Unleſs you're contented with frolic and fun, 

If tir'd of her round in the Ranelagh mill, 

There ſhould be one female inclin'd to fit till; 

If blind to the beauties, or.fick of the ſquall, 

A party ſhould not chuſe to catch cold at Vaux-hall : 
If at Sadler's ſweet Wells, the wine ſhould be thick, 
The cheeſecakes be four, or Miſs Wilkinſon ſick: 
If the fume of the pipes ſhould prove pow'rful in June, 
Or the tumblers be lame, or the bells out of tune; 
We hope you will call at our warehouſe in Drury, 
We've a curious aſſortment of goods, I aſſure you, 
Domeſtic and ſoreign, indeed all kinds of wares, 


2 
"4 


1 


Prolrgu to the comedy of All in the Wrong, acted at Drury-Lane during 
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If for want of good cuſtom or loſſes iu trade, 1 
The poetical partners ſhould bankrupts be made; 3 
If from dealings too large, we plunge deeply in debt, 
And a wwhereas comes out in the Mule's Gazette, 
We'll on you our afſigns for certificates call, 

The? inſolvents we're honeſt, and wr up our all. 


kilka: to Edgar and Emmeline. 2 iiten by Mr. Garrick, Sole 
by Mrs. J. ates, 


LD times, old faſhions, and he fairies gone; Pr 
Let us return, good folks, to {ixty-one—— 
To this bleſt time, ye fair, of female glory, 
When pleaſures unforbidden lie before ye! 
No ſprites to fright ye now, no guardian elves: 
Your wiſe directors are — your own dear ſelves 
And every fair one feels, from old to young, | 
While theſe your guides——you never can do wrong. 
Weak were the ſex of yore——their pleaſures few— 
How much more wiſe, more ſpirited are en? 
Would any lady Jane, or lady Mary, 
Ere they did this or that, conſult a fairy? 
Would they permit thjs ſaucy pigmy crew, 

For each ſmall ſlip, to pinch 'em black and blue? 
Well may you ſhudder ——for with all your charms, | 
Were this the caſe—— good heav'n, what necks and arms! 

Thus did they ſerve our grandames heretofore 
The very thought muſt make us moderns ſore |! 
Did their poor hearts for cards or dancing beat, 
Theſe elves rais'd bliſters on their hands and feet: 
Tho' Loo the game, and fiddles plav'd moſt ſweetly—— 
They could not ſqueeze dear Pam, nor foot Moll Peately. 
Were wives with huſbands but a little wilful, 

Were they at that ſame Loo a little ſkilful ; | 
Did they with pretty fellows laugh or ſport — 
Wear ruffs too ſmall, or petticoats too ſhort: 
Did they, no matter how, diſturb their cloaths; ; 
Or, over lillied, add a little roſe ! 
Theſe ſpitefal fairies ratiled round their beds, 
And put ſtrange frightful nonſenſe in their heads! 
Nay, while the huſband ſnor'd, and prudent aunt, 
Had the fond wife but met the dear 6 
Tho' lock'd the door, and all as ſtill as night. 
Pop thro the key-hole whips the fairy ſprite, 
Trips round the room“ my huſband!” ——macam cries—— |} 

6 The devil where! ** the frighted beau replies, a | 

ump! 
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Jumps thro” the window- ſhe calls but in vain, ; 

He, cur'd of love -— and cooPd with drenching rain, 

Swears — ** d-m-n him if he'll e'er intrigue again 

Theſe were their tricks of old. — But all allow, 

No childifb fears diſturb our fair ones now. 
Ladies, for all this trifling, *rwould he beſt 

To keep a little fairy in your breaſt ; 

Not one that ſhould with moderate paſſions war, 

But juſt to tweak you — when Fob go. too far. 


Prolegue and Ffilogue to the 1 f Tana fer foi mi latch wh #þ- 


plauje by the young © TN of Weſtminf/er-Schocl. 


P-R0:L-0-0-1- 8: 


LITE R jam ſolitis abiit fine luſibus annus, 
Et lepidi in ſcenis obticuere ſales: 
Scilicet, extindto tam charo rege, quis eſſe 
Aut ludo poterat, lætitiæve locus! 
Nunc intermiſſam repetit comœdia ſcenam, 
Dum nihil eſt, quod non omina fauſta ferat; 
Dum Georgi auſpiciis ſtudiiſque virilibus aucta, 
Lzta foris res eſt Anglica, lata domi. 
Qaz1ue oris magni advolvit commercia ponti, 
vert etiam laurus quælibet aura novas. 
Felices! queis rex, populi ut mereatur amorem, 
Uſgue docet, populum quam ſtudioſus amet ;, 
Qui, melius quo ſint leges pietaſque tuendz ; 
Quod jubet, exemplo comprobat ipſe ſuo. 
Et ne quid deſit, conjux en regia, tanto 
Annis, ingenio, moribus apta viro! 
Di faciant ſimili felices prole parentes, 
Quæ ſceptra hæc olim geſtet honore part. 
Lic ſua libertas, ſic patria jura, ſideſque 
 Gentibus his nulla ſtent violanda manu. 
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Ongum iter emenſi, jam tandem huc venimus omnes 
Ipſe uxor, ſoboles, hei mihi! tota domus. 
Nempe coronandus rex eſt; pompæque ſuperbæ 
Haud parvum accedit regia nupta decus. 
Viſendi ſtudio, puerique uxorque fatigant; 
Ni cedam, noſtro ſub lare nulla quies. 
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Viſo loca. inquiro pretium ——quis crederet? Eheu! 
Quiſque locus bis ſex conſtitit aureolis. 
Dein tentanda via eſt per mille pericula, turbam 
Dum luttans abigo hoc fuſte, abigorque ſimul, 
Territat hinc, obſtans prætenta cuſpide, miles; 
Hine, urgens fremitu & calce, minatur equus, 
Paſhm ſe agglomerat denſato examine vulgus; 
Turba frequens ſummas veſtit ubique domos, 
Longa illic fixos tenet expectatio; pauci 
Evigilant, plures opprimit alta quies. 
Jam lente procerum procedit lycidus ordo — 
Sub noctem haud adeo lucidus ordo redit. 
Quo ſtrepitu interea reſonant, quo compita Plauſu! 
Dum grata exultat patria rege ſuo. 
Conſundor totus vario diſcrimine ſcenæ, 


Splendore & tanto mens oculique ſtupent. 


Pom pa quidem auguſta eſt. Votis tamen omnibus ora, 
Me vivo, ut nulla Gt reditura die. 


Frogments of Celtic poetry, from Olaus Vertlius, a German aller; 3 {:orall; i 


tranſlated. 


The 8 tor reg 5 45 mriduight to the 


tomb of her deceaſed father, and 
thus begins bs er ſolemn incantation 
over his grave. | 


Herwer, Aber d Angantyr, Her- 


vor the only daughter 


N of this ai {| Suafu doth awake thee, 
Give me out of thy tomb the har- 


dened {word which the dwarfs made 
for Suafurlama. Hervardur, Hior- 
vardur, Herani, and Angantyr, with 
helmet, and coat of mail, and a 


ſarp ſword, with ſhield and accou- 
trements, and bloody ſpear. I 


wake you all, under the roots of 
trees. Are the ſons of Andgrim, 


who delighted in miſchief, now be- 
come duſt and aſhes? Can none of 


I.yvor's fons now ſpeak with me 
Cut of the habitations of the dead! 
larvardur, Hiorvardur! 
you all be within your tombs, as 


a thing that is hanged up to pu- 


ny Rong inſects, unleſs you de- 


ſo may 


liver me the ſword which the dwarf 4 
made and the glorious 
. belt. | | 5 
Angantyr. Daughter Hervor, full 
of ſpells to raiſe the dead, why doit F 
thou call ſo? Wilt thou run on to 
thy own miſchief? Thou art mad 
and out of thy ſenſes, who art deſ- 
perately reſolved to waken the dead. 
| was not buried either by thy fa- 
Two which 
lived after me got the ſword Lit- 
fing, one of whom is now of pans or 


ther or other friends. 


thereof. 
lerer. Thou loft not tell the 


truth: ſo let Odin hide thee in the 


2 A 


tomb, as thou haſt Tirfin by thee, 
Art thou unwilling, Angantyr, to 
give an Inheritance to thy only ö 


child? 


Angantyr. I will tell thee, Her- ; 


vor, what will come to paſs: this 
Tirfing will, if thou doit believe ; 
me, deſtroy almoſt all thy off-ſpring. 


Thou ſhalt have a ſon, vw/10 after- g 
W ATN. ö 


wards muſt poſſeſs Tirfing, and 
many think that he will be called 
Heidreck by the people. 

Hewor, I do Wy enchantments 
cauſe, that the dead ſhall never en- 
joy reſt unleſs Angantyr deliver me 
Tiring . 


Angantyr. Young maid, I fay thou 


art of manlike courage, who doſt 


rove about by night to tombs with 


ſpear engraven with magical ſpells, 
with helmet, and coat of mail be- 
fore the door of our hall. | 

Herwor. I took thee for a brave 
man, before I found out your hall. 
Give me out of the tomb the work- 
manſhip of the dwarfs, which di- 
rides all coats of mail; it is not 
good for thee to hide it. 

Angantyr. This death of Hial- 
mar lies under my ſhoulders, it is 


all wrapt up in fire; I know no 


maid in any country that dares this 
Word take in hand. 


Herwor, I ſhall keep, and take in 
my hand, the ſharp ſword, if I may 


obtain it. I do not think that fire 
will burn which plays about the 
light of deceaſed men. 

" Angamyr. O conceited Hervor, 
thou art mad. Rather than thou in 
à moment ſhould fall into the fire, 
[ will give the {word out of tha 
tomb, young maid, and not hide it 
ſrom thee, 

Herver. Thou didſt well, Sow 
#F-ſpring of heroes, that thou didſt 
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ſend me the ſword out of the tomb: 
I am now better pleaſed, O Prince; 
to have it, than if I had got all 
Norway. 5 

Angantyr, Falſe woman, thou 
doſt not underſtand that thou ſpeak- 
eſt fooliſhly of that in which thou 


doſt rejoice; for Tirfing ſhall, it 
thou wilt believe me, maid, de- 


ſtroy all thy off ſpring. 

H-ywor. T muſt go to my ſeamen, 
here I have no mind to ſtay longer. 
Little do I care, O royal friend, 
what my ſons hereafter quarrel a- 
bout. 

Angantyr. Take and keep Hial- 
mar's bane, which thou ſhalt long 
have and enjoy: touch but the 
edges of it, there is poiſon in both 
of them; it is a moſt cruel devour- 
er of men, 

H rwor. I ſhall keep, and take in 
hand, the ſharp ſword, which thou 
haſt Jet me have. I do not fear, O 
ſlain father, what my ſons hereafter 
may quarrel about. 

Angantyr, Farewell, daughter, L 
do quickly give thee twelve men's 
deaths, if thou can'ſt believe with 
might and courage, even all the 


goods, which Andgrym's ſons lee 


behind them. 


Hervor. Dwell all of you ſafe in 
the tomb, I muſt be gone, and 
haften hence, for I ſeem to be in the 
midſt of a place where fire burns 


round about me. 


238 


7 er/es on Henry T. ewrote immediately after his death. The author nn,. 
LN Henry is dead, bewty of the world! 
| Goddes now maken rowm for theyr kinde brother! 


| Mercurius in ſpeech 


\ Vers t5 written on the gates of Bologna in Italy, much admited by 
travellers, and others who have by chance met with them. 
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For whome is great dole: 
For he is ſole. 


In harte ſtrong Appollo, 


Jupiter in heſt, egall with Saturn 


And enemie to Cupido 


King he was of right! 
And man of moſt myght! 


And glorious in rayninge ! 
And, when he left his crowne, 
'Then fell honour down ! 

For miſſe of ſuch a king; 
Normandy than gan lowre, 


For loſſe of their floure, 


And ſang wel a way! 


England made mone, 


And Scotland did prone, 
For to ſee that day! 


e, Marce in battayle, 


\ 


I tibi pulchre domus, ff ſplendida menſa, quid inde ? 
Si ſpecies auri, argenti quoque maſſa, quid inde 
Si 1ibi jponſa arcens, ſi fit genero/a ; quid inde ? 

Si tibi ſunt nati, fi fradia magna, quid inde ? 

Si fueris pulcher, fortis, diveſwe ; quid inde ® 
Si doceas alios qualibet arte; quid inde? 
bi longus ſerverum inſerwiat ordo ; quid inde ? 

Si faweat mundus, ft proſpera cuncta; quid inde ? 

Si Prior, aut Abbas, fi Dux, fi Papa, quid inde ? 
Hi felix annos regnes per mille; quid inde ? 

Si rota Fortune ſe tollit ad aſtra; quid inde ? 
Zam cith, tamque cito fugiunt hæc, ut nihil inde, 
Sola manet Virtus, 10s glorificabimur inde. 


Ergo Deo pare, bene nam tibi prowenit inde, 


TRANSLATION. 
What, if the ſtatelieſt buildings were thy own? 
What, if the choiceſt fruits thy table crown ? 
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if chou haſt heaps on heaps of gold in ſtore, 
And each ſucceeding year ſtill adding more ? 
What, if thou had'ſt the faireſt, kindeſt wife, 
To be the ſweet companion of thy life? 
If thou art bleſs'd with ſors, a large eſtate 
And all around magnificent and great; 
What, if thou'rt comely, valiant, rich and frong, 
And teacheſt others in each art, each tongue; 
If thou haſt numèrous ſervants at command, 
All things in ſtore, and ready to thy hand; 
If thou wert King, commander of a nation 
Full thouſand happy years without vexation; 
If fortune rais'd thee to the higheſt ſtrain 
Of grandeur, wealth, and dignity. What then? 
Soon, very ſoon, all ends and comes to nought, 
Virtue alone's the greateſt glory ſought : 
Obey th' Almighty's will, from hence ariſe 
All happineſs within, in this all glory lies, 


* Duod feciſſe l in lempore quo morieris 
14 facias juvenis dum corpore ſanus habueris. 
Lex ea ft vite regula firma tuæ. 


” bY 1 Frampton, who aua, buried in the Abbey-church at Bath, an hun- 
. : dred years fince, wrote 2 Mr. 2 


E LOW this marble monument is laid, 
All that heav'n wants of this celeſtial maid; 

Preſerve, O ſacred tomb! thy truſt conſign'd, 

The mould was made on purpoſe for the mind. 

And ſhe would loſe if at the latter day, 

One atom could be mix'd with other clay. 

Such were the features of her heav'nly face, 

Her limbs were form'd with ſuch ſurprizing grace, 

So faultleſs was the frame, as if the whole 

Had been an emanation of the ſoul, 

Which her own inward ſymmetry reveal'd, 

And, like a picture ſhone, in glaſs conceal'd ; 
Or, like the ſun eclips'd with ſhaded light, 

Too piercing elſe to be ſuſtain'd by fight, 
Fach thought was viſible that rul'd within, 

As thro' a Cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen. 

And beav'n did this tranſparent vale provide, 

Becauſe ſhe had no guilty thoughts to hide. 

All white, a virgin ſaint, ſhe ſought the ſkies, - 
For marriage, though it ſullies not, it dies, 


High 


* Cicero's maxim, 
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= High tho? her wit, yet humble was her mind, { 


As if ſhe could not, or ſhe would not find 

How much her worth tranſcended all her kind, 

Yet ſhe had learn'd ſo much of heav'n below, 
That when arriv'd, ſhe ſcarce had more to know ; ; 
But only to refreſh the former hint, 

And read her Maker in a fairer print. 

So pious, that ſhe had no time to ſpare 

For human thoughts, but ſeem'd confin'd to pray” . 
Vet, in ſuch charities ſhe paſs'd the day, 

"Twas wond'rous how ſhe found an hour to pray. 

2 ' ſoul fo calm, it knew not ebbs or flows, 

Which paſſion could but curl, not 3 I 
A female ſoftneſs with a manly mind, ; 
A daughter duteous, and a fiſter kind, | } 
In ſickneſs patient, and in death reſign) d. 


| Under the buſto of Comus, in a beaufet, at Lord Melcombe's at Hanne erfmirt 
 » Written by his Lordjpip. 


E. Auguſt, 1750. | | 3 


HILE 1060 wreaths the goblet deck, 
| Thus Comus ſpoke, or ſeem'd to ſpeak : — 
This place for ſocial hours deſign'd, 
May care and buſineſs never find. 
Come, every Muſe, without reſtraint 
Let genius prompt, and fancy paint; 
Let wit and mirth, with friendly ſtrife, 
Chaſe the dull gloom that ſaddens life: 
True wit, that firm to virtuc's cauſe, 
Reſpects religion and the laws; 
True mirth, that chearfulneſs ſupplies 
To modeſt ears and decent eyes; 
Let theſe indulge their livelieſt ſallies, 
Both ſcorn the canker'd help of malice ; ; 
True to their country, and their friend, 
Both ſcorn to flatter or offend,” 


5550 rods 


To the Counteſs of Egremont. By Lord Lyt == 7}, 


I R'T U E and Fame, the other day, 
Happen'd to croſs cach other's way, 


$zid 1 


For the YEAR 1561. 
Said Virtue! Hark ye, madam Fame, 
Your ladyſhip is much to blame; 
Jove bids you always wait on me, 
And yet your face I ſeldom ſee, 
The Paphian queen employs your trumpet, 
And bids it praiſe ſome handſome ſtrumpet; 
Or, thund'ring thro? the ranks of war, 
Ambition ties you to her car. 
Saith Fame, Dear madam, I Proteſt 
I never find myſelf fo bleſt 
As when 1 humbly wait behind you; 
But *tis ſo mighty hard to find you! 
In ſuch obſcure retreats you lurk ! 
To ſeek you is an endleſs work.“ 
Well, anſwer'd Virtue, I allow 
Your plea. But hear, and mark me now. 
I know (without offence to others) 
I know the beſt of wives and mothers ; 
Who never paſs'd an uſeleſs day 
In ſcandal, gofliping, or play: 
Whoſe modeſt wit, chaſtis'd by ſenſe, 
Is lively chearful innocence ; 
Whoſe heart nor envy knows, nor ſpite, 
Whoſe duty is her ſole delight; 
Nor rul'd by whim, nor ſlave to faſhion, 
Her parents? joy, her huſband's paſſion.“ 
Fame ſmil'd, and anſwer'd, On my life, 
This is ſome country parſon's wife, 
Who never ſaw the court nor town, 
Whoſe face is homely as her gown; 
Who banquets upon eggs and bacon“ 
No, madam, no- you re much miſtaxken 
T beg you'll let me ſet you right. 
*Tis one with every beauty bright ; 
Adorn'd with ev'ry poliſh'd art 
That rank or fortune can impart ; 
*Tis the moſt celebrated toaſt 
That Britain's ſpacious ifle can boaſt ; 
*Tis princely Petworth's noble dame ; 
"Tis EGREMONT—Go, tell it, Fame!“ 


Addition extempore, by Earl H. 


F. ME heard with pleaſure — ſtrait reply'd, 
„Firſt on my roll ſlands Wyndham's bride, 
My trumpet oft I've rais'd to ſound 

Her modeſt praiſe the world around; 


Vor. IV. 
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But notes were. wanting Can'ſt thou find 
A Muſe to ſing her face, her mind? 

Believe me, I can name but one, 

A friend of your s eis LYTTELTON.” 


5 letter to Earl H. 
Darke. 


My LORD. 


2 


, occaſioned by the faregeiug 4 


Thouſand thanks to your lordſhip for your addition to my verſes, ö 


If you can write ſuch extempore, it is well for other poets, that 


Methought I ſaw before my feet, 
With countenance ſerene and ſweet, 
The Muſe, who in my youthful days 
Had oft inſpir'd my careleſs lays. 
She ſmil'd, and ſaid, © Once more I ſee 
My fugitive returns to me 
Long had J loſt you from my bower, 
You ſcorn'd to own-my gentle power; 
With me no more your genius ſported, 
The grave hiſtoric Muſe you courted ; 
Or, rais'd from earth, with ſtraining eyes, 
Purſu'd Urania through the ſkies; 
But now, to my forſaken track, 
Fair E6REMONT has brought you back; 
Nor bluſh, by her and Virtue led, 
'That ſoft, that pleaſing path to tread ; 
For there, beneath to-morrow's ray, 
Ev'n Wiſdom's felf ſhall deign to play. 
Lo! to my flow'ry groves and ſprings 
Her fav'rite ſon the goddeſs brings, | 
The counci!'s and the ſenate's guide: a 
Law's oracle, the nation's pride: 
He comes, he joys with thee to join, 
In ſinging Wy*pran's charms divine 
To thine he adds his nobler lays, 
Fen thee, my friend, he deigns to praiſe, 
Enjoy that praiſe, nor envy PITT 
His fame with burgeſs or with cit 
For ſure one line from ſuch a bard, 
Virtue would think her beſt reward.” 


you Choſe to be a lord chancellor, rather than a laureat. They n f 
to me a viſion L had the night before. 4 


For the YEAR 1761. 


To a noble Lord on his late poetical compoſit ions. 


_ AYS one of the Muſes detach'd from the reſt, 
4 To one of their bards, which they all lov'd the beſt ; 
4 With joy we have ſeen, on the counteſs, your wit, 

With grief, have beheld your late ſlur upon P—tt: 

Unenvy'd, let him, then, enjoy all his boxes; 

Unrival'd, ſing thou, all thy beautiful doxies: 

Parnaſſus's freedom rewardeth thy lays, 
Which, ſee! I have brought, ina baſket of bays.” 


On a noble Lawyer's addition to the above 7 Lord's 1 on a Leg. 


O Muſic! ever thought of power divine, 

Own beauty's power ſtill greater far than thine: 
"Tis true, of thee thus once a poet ſpoke, _ | 
„Muſic has charms to bend the knotted oak,” 

But beauty's charms in Egremonta's praiſe, 

Law's knottier Hnguage turns to tuneful lays. 


On the above Lord's reply, to the noble lawyer addition, under tbe frctivn of 
a dream. 


HEN Homer nods, he only nods: It ſeems 
Our modern Homer when he nods, he dreams. 


Under a caſt of the Venus de Medicis, at the Leaſoaues. 


— Semi- reducta Venus. 


1. 
O 1 Venus 3 retir d 
My ſober vows I pay; 
Not her on Paphian plains admit F 
The bold, the pert, the gay! 
II 


Not her, whoſe amorous leer prevail'd 
To bribe the Phrygian boy; 
Not her, who clad in armour fail'd 
To ſave diſaſterous Troy, 


1 5 Rr III. Freſk- 
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= III. 
f ; Freſh-riſing from the foamy tide, 
She every boſom warms ; 
While half withdrawn ſhe ſeems to __ 
And half, reveals her charms.- 
IV. 
Learn hence, ye boaſtful ſons of taſte 
Who plan the rural ſhade; 
Learn hence, to ſhun the vicious waſte 
Of pomp, at large diſplay'd. 
V. 
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Let ſweet coneealmenbs magic art 
Your mazy bounds inveſt; 
And while the ſight unveils a part, 
Let fancy paint the reſt. | 
VI. 
Let coy Reſerve with coſt unite 
J o grace your wood or field; 
No rays obtruſive pall the ſight, 
In aught you paint, or build. 
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And far be driv'n the ſumptuous glare 
Of gold from Britiſh groves! ; 
And far, the meretricious air 
Of China's vain alcoves! 
VIII. 
"Tis baſhful beauty ever twines 
The moſt coercive chain; 
"Tis ſhe, that ſovereign rule declines, 
12885 beſt deſerves to reign. 


Verſes occaſe oncd by an incident, at the ſeat 5 William Shenſtone, Eg; Br % 
Mr. R. Dodjley. 1 
"OW ſhall I fix my wand'ring eye? where find 
The ſource of this inchantment? dwells it in 
The woods? or moves there not a magic wand 

O'er the tranſlucent waters? ſure, unſeen, 
Some favouring power directs the happy lines 
That ſketch theſe beauties; ſwells the riſing hills, 
And ſcoops the dales to nature's fineſt forms, 
Vague, undetermin'd, infinite; untaught 
By line or compaſs, yet ſupremely fair?“ 

So ſpake Philenor, as with raptur'd gaze 
He travers'd Damon's farm. From diſtant plains 
He ſought his friend's abode : Nor had the fame 


- Of that new- form'd Arcadia zeach'd his car, = 
5 
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And chus the youth, as o'er each hill and dale, 

Thro' lawn or thicket, he purſues his way: 

1 What is it gilds the verdure of theſe meads 
With hues more bright, than fancy paints the flowers 
Of paradiſe? What Naiad's guiding hand 
Leads thro? the broider'd vale theſe lucid rills, 

That, murmuring as they flow, bear melody 

Along their banks; and, thro? the vocal ſhades, 
Improve the muſic of the warbling choir ? 

What penſive Dryad rais'd yon ſolemn grove, 
Where minds contemplative, at cloſe of day 

Retiring, muſe o'er Nature's various works, 

Her wonders ven'rate, or her ſweets enjoy? 

What room for doubt? Some rural deity 

Preſiding ſcatters o'er th? unequal lawns, 
In beauteous wildneſs, yon fair ſpreading trees; 
And, mixing woods and waters, hills and dales, 
And herds and bleating flocks, domeſtic fowl, 
And thoſe that ſwim the lake, ſees riſing ground 
More pleaſing landſcapes than in Tempe's vale 
Pencus water'd. Yes, ſome ſylvan god 
Spreads wide the varied proſpect; waves the woods, 
Lifts the proud hills, and clears the ſhining lakes; 
While, from the congregated waters pour'd, 
The burſting torrent tumbles down the ſteep 
In foaming fury; wild, irregular, 
Fierce, interrupted ; ; croſsd with rocks and roots 
And interwoven trees; *till now abſorb'd 
An opening cavern all its rage entombs. 
So vamſh human glories ; ſuch the pomp 
'Of ſwelling warriors, of ambitious kings, 
Who fret and ſtrut their hour upon the ſtage 
Of 100 life, and then are heard no more ! 
Tis faſcination all! — And lo! the ſpells, 
The powerful incantations, magic verſe 
Inſcrib'd on every tree, alcove, or urn! — 
Spells, incantations ? ah, my tuneful friend! 
Thine are the numbers! thine the wonderous work! 
Yes, groat magician, now I read thee right, 
And lightly weigh all ſorcery, but thine. 
Nor Naiad's leading ſtep conducts the rill; 
Nor ſylvan god preſiding ſkirts the lawn, 
In beauteous wildneſs, with ſair-ſpreading trees ; 
Nor magic wand has circumſcrib'd the ſcene. 
Lis thine own 7a/e, thy genius that preſide ; 

; Nor needs there other deity, nor needs 

. More potent ſpells than 114 Co No more the youth ; 
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For lo! his Damon, o'er the tufted lawn 


Advancing, leads him to the ſocial! dome ; 91 


The Leaſowes, 1755. 


To William Shenſtone, Eq; The production of half an hour”s leiſure, 


As flow ſpontaneous, like thy native ſprings. 


The ruſſet mountain glows with richer dyes ! 


His merit honour, and his genius love ; 


3 5 | | Auguſt 30, 1761, 
EALTH to the bard, in Leaſowes happy groves, 
Health and ſweet converſe with the Muſe he loves ! 


The lowlieſt vot'ry of the tuneful nine, q 


With trembling hand, attempts her artleſs line, 
In numbers ſuch as untaught Nature brings, 


But ah ! what airy forms around me riſe, 


In circling dance a pigmy crowd appear, 
And hark! an infant-voice ſalutes my ear. 
** Mortal, thy aim we know, thy taſk approve, 


For Us what verdant carpets has he ſpread, 
Where nightly we our myſtic mazes tread ! 

For Us each ſhady grove and rural ſeat, 
His falling ſtreams, and flowing numbers ſweet. 
Didſt thou not mark amid the winding dell, 
What tuneful verſe adorns the root-wove cell? 
There ev'ry Fairy of our ſprightly train 
Reſorts, to bleſs the woodland, and the plain ; 
There as we move unbidden ſplendors glow, 


The green turf brightens, and the flowrets blow. 


There oft with thought ſublime we bleſs the ſwain, 
Nor we inſpire, nor he attends in vain. 
Go, {imple rhymer, bear this meſſage true, 
The truths that Fairies dictate none ſhall rue. 
Say to the bard, in Leaſowes happy grove, 
Whom Dryads honour, and whom Fairies love— 
Content thyſelf no longer that thy lays, 
By others foſter'd, lend to others praiſe ; 


No longer to the fav'ring world refuſe 


The welcome treaſures of thy poliſh'd Muſe ; 

Collect the flowers that own thy valu'd name, 
Unite the ſpoil, and give the wreath to Fame. 

Ne'er can thy morals, taſte, or verſe engage 

More ſolid fame, than in this happier age; 

When ſenſe, when virtue's cheriſh'd by the throne, 

And each illuſtrious privilege their own. 


O, lead her, bluſhing, from the daiſy'd green, 
A fit attendant on Britannia's queen!“ 


Tho' modeſt be thy gentle Muſe, I ween, 4 


To 1 
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Ye ſportive elves, as faithful I relate 
'Th' entruſted mandates of your fairy ftate, 
Viſit theſe wilds again with nightly care, 
So ſhall my kine, of ail the herd, repair, 
In healthy plight, tos fill the copious pail; 
My ſheep he penn'd, with ſafety, in the dale; ; 
My poultry fear no robber in the rooſt; | 
My linen more than common whiteneſs boaſt ; 
Let order, peace, and houſewif'ry be minen 
Shenſtone! be taſte, and fame, and fortune thine! 
Corswovr pia. | 


7 Mr. S. upon his defiring her to faint his character. Dec. 13. 1760. 


By Miſs Loggin. 


HO! you flatter my genius, and praiſe what J write, 
Sure this whimſical taſk was impos'd out of ſpite. 
Becauſe this poor head, with much icratching and thinking, 
Made ſome idle reflections on raking and drinking; 
To clip my weak wings with malicious intention 
Lou preſent me a theme that dehes all invention. | 
Your picture! Lord bleſs me | Where can one begin? 
To ſpear truth, were inſipid; to lie, were a ſin. 
You might think me in love, ſhould I paint your perfections; ; 
Should I ſketch out your faults, you might make -worſe objections. 
Should I blend in one piece of ſuperlative merit, 
Good-nature with wit, condeſcenſion with ſpirit ; 
Should, with modeſty, eaſe and politeneſs be . ; 
Unlimited freedom, with manners refin'd ; 
Courage, tenderneſs, honour, enthron'd in one heart; 
With frankneſs, reſerve ; and with honeſty, art: 
With theſe glaring good qualities plac'd in full view, 
Do you think any ſoul would believe it was you? 
Why then turn tother fide, fays IIl-nature, and fand him, 
In ſome few modiſh faults, leave his ſex all behind him. 
For levity, flattery, and fo forth, he's fam d 
Pr'ythee, peace, fool; and let no ſuch triſles be nam'd : 
If his failings be ſuch, time will certainly cure 'em, 
And the ladies—till then ——will with pleaſure endure 'em. 


To a Lady. 


N diſappointments not unſkill'd, 
My mind in ſearch of pleaſure rc roves ; | 
| x With 
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With hopes of happineſs beguil'd, 
Tow'rds ev'ry fond amuſement moves. 
But fond amuſements all are vain, 
'The wiſh'd-for happineſs to gain. 

Free from ambition's reſtleſs fire, 

My humble ſoul could dwell at eaſe ; 

Nor can the thirſt of gold inſpire ' 

A wiſh injurious to my peace. 

Honour and wealth in vain allure 

A heart contented to be poor. 
Not the whole world with all its charms, 
Could my regardleſs mind entice ; 


Beauty alone my heart diſarms, 
Proof to the other baits of vice. 


Vet here, a lovely Myra's name 


| Inſpires me with the pureſt flame. 


Pleaſures in theſe ſoft colours dreſt, 
Attract my unexperienc'd eyes; 
Until within my youthful breaft 
Warm expecations quickly riſe, 
And with deluſive hopes controul 
Each wiſh of my unwary ſoul. 
Thus, while on earthly bliſs, my mind 
Is fix'd with fancied joy elate; 
Soon all my hopes I ſadly find 
Daſh'd by ſome ſudden turn. of fate. 
Thus all my hopes, I find, are vain ; 
1 only riſe to fall again. 
No more, fond youth, direct thy aim 
At what thou ne'er muſt truly know. 
A love ſo pure, heav'n only claims, 
Unrival'd by the joys below. 


There thou wilt find what here thou'lt miſs, 


A laſing portion and ſubſtantial bliſs, 


The Arſever. By a Lach. 


11 E tender friendſhip ſtill has charms, 
The ſoothing tear and plaintive ſigh ; 
Grateful and generous thoſe alarms 


That ſwell my heart when thou art nigh, 


Then ceaſe, Vilbroy, ſuch gentle care, 
Nor ſeek thy Myra's life to ſave; | 
Rather ſend forth thy pious pray'r, 

To take her peaceful to the grave. 
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II. 5 

There ſafely helter in the tomb, 

pecure from all the ſtorms of fate; 

She'll wait you in a world to come, 

Where love and friendſhip know no date. 
III. 

Accept; my Villroy, the laſt Muſe 

Which ſhall tranſpire your Mira's pen; 

Don't her laſt anxious gift refuſe, | 

But take her praiſe, thou beſt of men. 

Like mine, thy vows, beyond the grave, 

With truth unwearied, muſt extend. 

To all things loſt beyond retrieve, 

With ſacred force of patience bend. 


Mrote to an admirable Lady under misfortunes and undeſerv'd confinement. 


O meet affliction with a ſcorn divine, 
Befits, oh! PI, a foul like thine ; 
Calm to encounter calumny and pain, 
While fix'd in conſcious virtue you remain. 
So much in ſentiments your mind tranſcends, 
That few have ſentiments to be your friends. 
Amidſt that few——oh let the Muſe be plac'd, 
In fortune humble, but refin'd in taſte. 
I ſee your worth, your merit I adore, 
And court your ſmile — when fortune ſmiles no more. 
Can there be anguiſh where ſuch ſweetneſs dwells, 

Where Phcebus viſits our ſequeſter'd cells; 
Where ſenſe, and worth, and elegance can chuſe, 
To kill one moment with the ſuff ring Muſe. 
Let this to reptiles be the ſcourge of vice, 
While you enrich it, 'tis a paradiſe. 
Permit this tribute, when the hand of fate 
Shall waft my ſpirit to its wiſh'd-for ſtate: 
When perſecution with an iron rod, 
Frees me from man, and gives me to my God. 
Let this convince th* abject of human race, 
I honour dignity, and ſcorn the baſe, 
Not all the glitt'ring mammon of Peru 
Could force theſe lays that Nature gives to you. 
And when your bard, unbidden, I commence, 
{ raiſe one monument iQ prove my ſenſe. 
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An Ods to Solitude. 


FN H! Solitude ! Celeſtial maid! 


Wrap me in thy ſequeſter'd ſhade, 
And all my foul employ! / 
From folly, ignorance, and ftrife, 

From all the giddy whirls of life ! 
And loud unmeaning joy! | 
While in the ſtateſman's glowing dream, 


Fancy pourtrays the high-wrought ſcheme, 


And plans a future fame; 


What, is the phantom he purſues! 8 


What the advantage that accrues! 
Alas! an empty name! 

To him, the grove no pleaſure yields, 

Nor moſſy bank, nor verdant fields, 

- Nor daiſy- painted lawns ; 

In vain th' ambrofial gale invites, 

In vain all Nature ſheds delights, 
Her genuine charms he ſcorns! 

Pleaſure allures the giddy throng, 

The gay, the vain, the fair, and young, 
All bend before her ſhrine ! | 


She ſpreads around deluſibe ſnares, 


'The borrow'd garb of bliſs ſhe wears, 

And tempts in form divine! 
Faſhion with wild tyrannic ſway, 
Dire&s the buſineſs of the day, 

And reigns without controul ; 
The beaus, and ſparkling belles confeſs, 
She animates the modes of dreſs, 

And chains the willing ſoul! 
Can theſe, the ſlaves of faſhion's pow'r, 
Enjoy the ſilent, tranquil hour, 

And bloom with nature's glow ? 
Or, to the votaries of ſenſe 


Can Solitude her ſweets diſpenſe, 


And happineſs beſtow :? | 

How wretched that unfurniſh'd mind, 

Which to each vain purſuit inclin'd, 
Is ever bent to roam ! 


Ohl be that reſtleſs ſtate abhor'd, 


Seek not for happineſs abroad, 
She's only found at home! 


Ye 
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Ye ſages, who with anxious care, | 
Rov'd thro' the fleeting tracks of air, 
A vacuum to-find ; 
Wiſer had ye employ'd your ſkill, 
With ſolid ſenſe, and worth to fill, 
The vacuum of the mind! 
Let choice, not wrinkled ſpleen, engage 
The mind, to quit the world's gay ſtage, 
Where folly's ſcenes are play d;, 
Sour diſcontent, and pining care, 
Attaint the fragance of the air, 
Diſturb the ſilent ſhade. 
Not wounded by misfortune's dart, 
I ſeek to eaſe the rankling ſmart 
Of thorny-feſt'ring woe; 
But far remote from crowds and noiſe, 
Jo reap fair virtue's placid joys; 
In wiſdom's foil they grow. 

I aſk not pageant pomp, nor wealth, 
For bleſt with competence and health, 
Twere folly to be great! 

May I thro' life ſerenely ſlide, | 
As yon clear ftreams, which filent glide, 
Nor quit this lov'd retreat. 

Beneath this leafy arch reclin'd, 

J taſte more true content of mind, 
Than frolic mirth can give; 
Here to the buſy world unknown, 
I feel each bliſsful hour my own, 

And learn the art to livre! 

While turning Nature's volume o'er, 
Freſh beauties riſe, unſeen before. 

Io ſtrike th' aftoniſh'd ſoul ! 
Our mental harmony improves, 
To mark each planet how it moves, 

How all in order roll! | 
From Nature's fix'd, unerring laws, 
I'm lifted to th' Eternal Cauſe, | 
Which moves this lifeleſs clod ! 
This wond'rous frame, this vaſt deſign, ' 
Proclaims the workmanſhip divine, 
The architect, a God! | 
Oh! ſacred bliſs! thy paths to trace, 
And happieſt they of human race, 
To whom this pow'r is given. 
Each day, in ſome delightful ſhade. 
By Contemplation's foſt'ring aid, 
To plume the foul for heaven! 
3 
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Wrote oy a tomb fone, where is laid the Full of a max. 


N v ſtart The caſe i is yours, or will be ſoon, | 
Some years perhaps, —— perhaps another moon, 
Life in its utmoſt ſpan is but a breath, 
And they who longeſt dream, muſt wake in death. 
Like you I once thought ev'ry bliſs ſecure, 
And gold of eviry ill the certain cure; | 
Till ſteep'd in ſorrows and befieg'd with pain, 


Diſeaſe with ſcorn threw back the ſordid fee, 
And Death ftill anſwer'd, What is gold to me ? 
Fame, titles, honours next I vainly ſought, 
And fools obſequious nurs'd the childiſh thought. 
Circled with brib'd applauſe and purchas'd praiſe, 
I built on endleſs grandeur endleſs days; 
But Death awak'd me from a dream of pride, 
And laid a prouder beggar by my ſide. 
| Pleaſure I courted and obey'd my taſte, 
The banquet fmil'd, and ſmil'd the gay repaſt. 
A loathſome carcaſe was my conſtant care, 
And worlds were ranſack'd but for me to ſhare, 
Go on, vain man, in luxury be firm, 
Yet know I feaſted, but to feaſt a worm. 
Already ſure leſs terrible ſeem, 
And you like me can own that life's a dream, 
Whether that dream may boaſt the longeſt date, 
Farewel, remember leſt you wake too late. 


Il rote on another tomb ffoue where is laid the feull of a auoman. 


LUSH not, ye fair, to own me, bnt be wiſe, 
Nor turn from ſad mortality your eyes. 
Fame ſays, and Fame alone---can tell how true, 
I once was lovely, and belov'd like you. 
Where are my vot'ries --- where my flatt'rers now? 
Gone with the ſubject of each lover's vow. 
Adieu the roſes red, and lillies white, 
Adieu thoſe eyes, which made the darkneſs tight. 
No more alas ! that coral lip is feen, 
Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between. 
Turn from your mirror, and behold in me, 
At once what thouſands can't, or dare not ſee. 


Unyarniſh'd 


2 
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Unvarniſh'd I the real truth impart, 

Nor here am plac'd but to direct the heart. 
Survey me well --- ye fair ones, and believe, 
The grave may terrify -- but can't deceive. 

On beauty's fragil baſe no more depend, 

Here youth and pleaſure, age and ſorrow end; 
Here drops the maſk --- here ſhuts the final ſcene, 
Nor differs grave threeſcore, from gay fifteen. 
All preſs alike to that ſame goal, the tomb, 
Where wrinkled Laura ſmiles at Chloe's bloom. 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore 
Learn here the leſſon to be vain no more, 

Vet virtue ſtilll againſt decay can arm, 

And even lend mortality a charm. 


| Upon a child of tauo years old crying. 


F O R the departure of her love, 
Poor little Charlotte dies! 

And has no way the truth to prove, 
But ſighs and watry eyes. 

Her tongue's too young ſuch grief to tell, 
As ſwells her tender breaſt; 

T wou'd poſe thoſe on Parnaſſus dwell, 
To have 'em all expreſt. 

Vet the leaſt birds in tuneful notes, 
Their ſorrows do repeat, 

In warblings from melodious throats, 
More moving than the ou 


SONG, by a Lady. 


Eflection that makes mortals wiſe, 
Gives me the greateſt pain ; 
The doubts that in my breaſt ariſe, 
Of meeting thee again. 
Abſence, for ever foe to love, 
The thought diſtracts my mind: 
Leſt you a fairer nymph approve, 
And ſhe like me be kind. 
II. 
Then to my humble cott retir'd, 
To ſearch and with for peace, 
No more with mortal charms I'm fit'd. 
But wait my kind releaſe, 
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Secluded far from human ſight, 
Attend my fleecy care, 
But till my eyes are ſeal'd in night, 
Thou . my pray'r. 
II. 


My cottage on a riſing ground, 
Near to a friendly ſhade, 
A ruin ſhall my proſpe& bound, 
With greens that never fade. 
Some murm'ring brooks within my view, 
That not too lifeleſs flow, | 
Whilſt I the paths of truth purſue, 
Both time and chance will ſhew. | 
But if thou bring'ft thy heart again, 
Untainted and ſincere, | 
I'Il laugh at all my preſent pain, 
And baniſh every fear. | 
Then like a ſhip the tempeſt toſt, 
I'Il bleſs the friendly ſhore, 
Forget the dangers that are paſt, 
But venture out no more. 


SON G, wrote to a Laay. | 


WEN the ops were contending for beauty and fame, 


Fair Sylvia ſtood foremoſt in right of her claim, 
When to crown the high tranſports dear conqueſt excites, 
At court ſhe was envy'd and toaſted at White's, | 

II. 

But how ſhall I whiſper this fair one's ad Caſe ? 
A cruel diſeaſe bas ſpoil'd her ſweet face 95 
Her vermillion is chang'd to a dull faked red, 
Andall the gay ee of beauty are fled. 


Vet take heed all ye fair how you triumph 3 in vain, 


For Sylvia, tho' alter'd from pretty to plain, 


Is now more engaging ſince reaſon took place, 


Than when ſhe poſleſs'd the perfections of face. 


Convine'd ſhe no more can coquet it and teaze, 


Inſtead of tormenting --- ſhe ſtudies to pleaſe; 


Makes truth and diſcretion the guides of her life, 
And tho' ſpoil'd for a toaſt, ſhe's well form'd for a wife. 


A copy 
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A copy of werſes, on ſeeing a boy walk on fiilts, by, .— 


131 the grammar, for his play, 
| Forgetful of the rod : 
Tott'ring on ſtilts, through mire, and dirt, 
The ſchool boy ſtroles abroad. 
Why does this innocent delight 
Provoke the pedant's ſpleen ; 
Look round the world, thou fool and ſee 
The uſe of this machine. 
The tricking ſtateſman, prop'd by theſe, 
His virtues boaſts aloud; 
And on his guilded ſtilts, fublime; 
Steps o'er the murmuring c:owd. 
Through fields of blood, the general ftalks, 
And Fame fits on his hilt; ; 
The ſword, or gun, at length beſtows, 
An honourable ſtilt. 
When quite deſerted by the Muſe, 
'The ſinking ſonneteer, 
Hammers in vain a thoughtleſs verſe, 
To pleaſe Belinda's ear: I 
The mighty void of wit he ſtops 
With a ſucceſsful chime : 
On ſtilts poetic riſes quick, 
And leans upon his rhime. 
With well diſſembled anguiſh, ſee ! 
The canting raſcal beg, 
And by a counterfeit gain more 
Than by a real leg. 
Yet on the boys inſtructive ſport, 
Is this contrivance built : 
The ſource from whence his gains ariſe, 
What is it, but a ſtilt? | 
Corinna fair, of ſtature low, 
Yet, this defect ſupplies, 
By heels, like tilts, which may aſſiſt 
The conqueſt of her eyes. 
See! in his ſecond childhood faint, 
Ihe old man walks with pain; 
On crutches imitates his tilts, 
And acts the boy again, 
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So well concerted is this art, 


It ſuits with all conditions : 


Heroes, and ladies, beggars, bards, 


And boys, and politicians, © 


Long, through the various courſe of life, 


Each artiſt walks unhurt, 


Till death, at laſt, kicks up his ftilts ; 
And lays him in the dirt. 


The Rainbow. A Fable. 


— Nimium ne crede Colori.— Vire. 


| AN age there was, ſome authors teach, | 
When all things were endued with ſpeech, 


Nor plant, nor bird, nor fiſh, nor brute, 


Nor thing inanimate was mute; 
Their converſe taught 
Better than books, morality. 


One grain more faith afford me now; 


It aſks but one more grain, I vo-, 
Speech on mere viſions to beſtow. 


Then you'll believe, that truth I tell, 
That what I now relate befell. 


Calm was the day, the ſky was clear, 
Save that a light cloud here and there, 


Floating amid the azure plain, 
Promis'd ſome gentle ſhowers of rain: 
Tho' Men are faithleſs, Clouds are true, 
As by the ſequel ſoon PII ſhew. 


Sol from the zenith now departed, 


Eaſtward his rays obliquely darted, 
The clouds, late glories of the day, 
By weſtern winds are borne away, 
Till to the eaſt each vapour blown, 
In lucid ſhow'rs came gently down. 


Now full oppos'd to Phæbus rays, 


Iris her vivid tints diſplays; 
A wat'ry mirror ſpread below, 
To her own eyes her beauties ſhew. 


I ſcarce can think Narciſſus eyed 


Reflected beauty with ſuch pride; 
Or modern belle for birth-night dreſs'd, 


| Raptures ſo exquiſite expreſs'd, 


Some time enamour'd o'er the lake 
She hung, then —— thus ſhe ſpake, 


or theſe men lie, 


6c Say, | 
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Say, in Creation's ample bound, 5 

Where can there ſuch a form be found? | cn 
How fine that curve ! How bright thoſe Trays * ! 

Oh I could here for ever gaze! 

See, ſee, reſplendent circles rife, 

Each above each, of various dyes ! 

Mark that firſt ring ef ſanguine AR | . 
Beam'd ever ruby half ſo bright? | 5 5 
Or can the fleming topaz vie 
With that next ſtream of golden dye ? 

Where was that em'rald ever ſeen 
Whoſe rays could rival yonder green? 

Or where's that ſaphire's azure hue, 
Can emulate it's neighb'ring blue? 
See! purple terminates my bow, 

Boaſt amethyſts ſo bright a glow ?” 

Thus to each charm ſhe gave its due, 

Nay more — but that is — entre nous, 

Exhauſtleſs ſeem'd the copious theme, 

For where's the end of ſelf-eſteem ? 
She finding ftill for praiſe pretence, 

From vanity drew eloquence : | 
When in the midſt of her career, 
Behold her glories diſappear. 15 
See her late boaſted tints decay. 3 þ 
- And vanith, into air away, 

Like ſpectres at th? approach t gay. 
On things too tranſient harr gate, 
For them to hope a laſting dee, 

The fallen rain has cl-ar'd the %Hies, 
And lo! the ſhort-lived ph4ntom dies. 
My application's bri&! 4 pe 
Beauty's the Rainbow, Youth's the Rain. FO 
| | | EUGENIO. 


CCC 


On the Seahorſe, with the aſtronomers on board, being attacked 
| 28 a French frigate. 


4 R 3 : fried that ſome wights with inquiſitive The 
Deſign'd into Venus's motions to pry, 

Diſpatch'd a bold warrior from Lewis's fleet, 

The caitiffs to ſeize, and their purpoſe defeat; 

But Neptune ſtrait ſeat a Seahorſe to their aid, 

And fate oer the occan his fav' rites convey'd. 


Vor. IV. 8 Chro. 
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k 70 a Nebleman, who aſked him if. he did nt 


intend being in Parliament. 


Tines. from Mr, G— 


o 
ORE than content with what my labours gain, 
Of public favour though a little vain z 
Yet not ſo vain my mind, fo madly bent, 
To wiſh to play the fool in parliament; 
In each dramatic unity to err; 1 
Miſtaking eine and place and character“ | f 
Were it my fate to quit the mimie art, — 
I'd“ ftrut, and fret,” no more in any part; : 
No more in public ſcenes would I engage, CS IF 
Or wear the cap and — on any ſtage. 


E PIT A P H on 4 Boſcawwen. | g 


TOP and behold ! 
ENS Where lies | 
(Once a ſtable pillar of the ſtate) 1 
Admiral EDpwARD Boscawen, 


As in the meridian of life. 
His birth, tho? noble, 
His titles, tho? illuſtrious, 
Were but incidental additions to his greatne's ; 
Be theſe therefore the leſſer theme of heralds, 4 
Whilft the annals of adverſe nations, 8 
If they faithfully record, 
What our own hittory, 
Proud to adorn her page, 
| Muſt perpetuate; 
| | | Shall. even to late poſterity convey, 
f | With what ardent zeal, 
| With what ſucceſsful valour. 
| He ſerved his country, 
ll And taught her foes to dread 
i . ler naval power. 
i Alſo, 
| W bat an inflexible attachment to merit 
| 
| 


d ts | Who died. : 
January the ioth, 1761. : = 
In the fiftieth year of his age; : 

Equally in the luſtre of renown F: 


Flouriſhing beneath his happy auſpices, 
What an aſſemblage 


O 
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Of 
 kotrepidity, humanity and juſlice, 
| United 
To form his character, 
And render him 
At once beloved and envied. 
Yet know, infidious Gaul! 
Eternal enemy of this our iſle! 
Howe'er our orief 
= May ſeem to give thee preſent exulation ; 
- Yet even after death, 
i Boscawen's triumphs 
Shall to ſucceeding ages ſtand 
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| A fair example, Wil 
: And rouſe the active ſons of Britain, | 1 | {l 
= Like him, 10 
: To dart the terror of their thunders 0090 
" On Gallic perfidy ! | ; | 
7 | To ſhall the conqueſts which his deeds inſpired, 1 
Indelibly tranſmit his virtues, | 
_ (A blaze of martial glory) 
I _ Far beyond 
- The mural epitaph; 
: Or, 
3 The local and periſhable monuments 
; | Of braſs or ſtone. 
4 E-PEF AP Hen ib late Mr. Richardſ:n, Author of Pamela, 
4 | | Sir Charles Grand ;/on., &c. 
3 JF ever warm benevolence was dear, 
4 If ever wiſdom gain'd eſteem fincere, 
q Or genuine Fincy deep attention won, 


Approach v ch awe the duſt--- of Richard/en. 
What ti. / his Mouſe, thro” diſtant regions known, 
_ Might {corn the tribute of this humble ſtone ; 
Yet pleaſing to his gentle ſhade, muſt prove 
The meanelt pledge of f:end/ip, and of lobe: 
For oft will zhe/e, from venal throngs exil'd ; 
And oft will Innocence, of aſpect mild, 
And white-rob'd Chaſtity, with ſtreaming eyes 
Frequent the cloiſter where their patron lies. 
This, reader, learn; and learn from one, whoſe woe 
Bids "Sik wild verſe in artleſs accents flow : 
For, could ſhe frame her numbers to commend 
The huſband, father, citizen and friend ; 
How would her Muſe diſplay, i in eg: calf rain 
The critic's judgment, and the writer's vein ? — 
S 2 Ah, 
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Ah, no! expect not from the chiſſel'd ſtone 

T be praiſes, graven On our hearts alone. 

There ſhall his fame a laſting ſhrine acquire: 

And ever ſhall his moving Page inipire 

Pure truth, fixt honour, virtue's pleafing lore; 
While taſte, and ſcience « crown n this favour'd ore. 


'On the death of JOHN RICH, 27 
Accept this lateſt | tribute at my hand. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


HE ſcene is clos'd---Life's play is done— 
And pleaſantry expires with Lun; 
Who well perform'd, with various art, 
The mimick, and the moral part. 
His action juſt, correct his plan, 
Whether as Herlequin, or man, 
Hear, criticks, hear! and ſpare your jeſt, 
Life's but a motley-garb at beſt ; 
He wore it long with grace and eaſe, 
And ev'ry geſture taught to pleaſe ; 
Where (ſome few patch work foibles ſeen 
Scatter'd around---blue---yellow---green---) 
His conſtant virtue's radiant hue 
O'er all ſuperiorſhone to view. 
The lively vein of repartee, 
As macick-ſword, was ſmart and free; 
Like that, for harmleſs mirth deſign'd, 
It ſtruck, but left no pain behind. 
e maſque of oddity, he wore, 
Endear'd tie hiiden beauties more. 
When thrown aſide, the ſhade was clear” d. 
The real countenance appear'd. 
Where human kindneſs, candour fair, 
And truth the native features were. 
With moral eye his labours ſcan, 
And in the actor read the man. 
How few, like him, could change with eaſe, 
From ſhape to ſhape, and all ſhould pleaſe 
'Think on the num rous hours of ſport 
We ſpent with him in Fancy's court! 
What ev'nings of ſupreme delight! 
They're paſt---they'ce clos'd in endleſs night. 
For gratitude, for virtac's cauſe, 
Crown his laſt exit with applauſe, 


Let 
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Let him not want the laſting praiſe, 28 

(That noble meed of well-{pent days!) 
While, this his mortal dreſs laid by 

With ready grace, and decency, 

Now changing on a nobler plan, 

To bliſsful ſaint from worthy man, 

He makes, on yon celeſtial ſhore, 

One eaſy transformation more. 


The riſe of tea. | 535 


Fink not the fair deceiv'd by poet's lays 
Cupid in floth inglorious melts his days ; 
"Think not enchain'd on Chloe's breaſt he lies, 
Or bathes himſelf in Delia's languid eyes; 
Now here, now there, the wanton wanderer roves, 
O'er Belgia's waters, or Italia's groves ; 
Now ſocthes the hearts of Gallia's filken ſwains, 
Now fires the tawny youth on Java's plains. 
As o'er luxurious China's fields he fails, 
Upborn by lovers fighs, and balmy gales, 
Deep in the boſom of a fragrant glade, 
Where pines ſlow-moving form'd a dancing ſhade, 
Where Zephyr ſtole the roſe's rich perfume, 
And waketul almonds ſhook their ſnowy bloom, 
Crown'd with rough thickets roſe a moſs.- grown cave, 
Whoſe tinkling fides pour down a ſparkling wave : 
Unwilling to deſert its native groves, 
"The ling ring ſtream in flow'ry lab'rinths roves; 
The god of love feeds his inſatiate ſight, _ 
Slow wave his looſe wings, and retard his flight. 
But ſay, what ſoft confuſion ſeiz'd thy breaſt, 
What heaving ſighs thy inſtant flame confeſt, 
When Thea broke from Morpheus dewey arms, 
Roſe from the grot, and blaz'd in all her charms? | 
ts ſwelling orb no hoop enormous {pread, 
Like magic ſphere to guard the tim'rous mais ; 
No torturing ſtays the yielding waiſt confin'd, 
A bliſs for Jovers arms alone deſign'd; 
Her hair, by no malicious art repreſs d, 
2ay'd in the wind, and wanton'd o'er her breaſt. 
Jove e orew a {wan to preſs the Spartan fair, 
Wat form to taſte thoſe charms would Cupid wear * 
Quick thro” the ſounding grove the god deſcends, 
Quick at her feet a ſighing tuppliant bends. 
Can youth be deaf when Syren paſſion {urs ? 
Or how can beauty fly, when love purſues ? 
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No more he ſeeks the Cyprian's ſmoaking fanes, 


Or ſips rich nectar in celeſtial plains; 
In Thea's heart a flame more pleaſing glows, 
And from her lips more luſcious nectar flows. 


Venus indignant ſaw her power decay, 
And ruſh'd | impetuous through the r-alms of day : 
Thus doſt thou guard thy once-lov'd parent's throne ? 


Shall then the rebel- power my power diſowu? 
See! where the fatal cauſe of my diſgrace 


(Each hateful beauty plowing in her face) 


Inſulting ſtands! 


'There let her fixt remain, 


Nor be the anger of a goddeſs vain. 


To kneel to ſue ſhe ffrove, unhappy maid! 
In vain, her ſtiffening knees refuſe their aid: 


Her arms the lifts with pain, in wild ſurprize 


She ſtarts to ſee a verdant branch ariſe : 

O love! ſhe try'd to ſay, thy © hea aid, 

Her ruddy lips the envious leaves invade : 
Yet then, juſt ſinking from his tortur'd view, 


Her ſwimming eyes languiſh'd a laſt adieu. 


Venus triumphant, with a ſcornful ſmile, 
Points to the tree, and ſeeks the Cyprian iſle. 


Ile marked the goddeſs with indignant eyes, 
And grief and rage, alternate tyrants, riſe. 


Then ſighing c'er the vegetable fair, 

Vet ſtill, he ſaid, thou claim'ſt thy Cupid's care 
Her arts no more ſhall Cytherea prove, 

But own my Thea aids the cauſe of love. 

To the free iſle, I'll give thy rites divine, 

To nymphs, whoſe charms alone can equal thine, 
For thee the toiling ſons of Ind? ſhall drain 


The honey 6 ſponpe, which ſwells the leafy cane; 
Ihe gentle Naiads to thy ſhrine ſhall bring 


'The limpid treaſures of the cryſtal ſpring ; 

Thy verdant bloom ſhall ſtain the glowing ſtream, | 
Diffuſing fragrance in the quivering ſteam ; | 
Around thy painted altars brittle pride, 


Shall dimpled ſmiles, and ſleek-brow'd health preſide; 


Whilſt white-rob'd nymphs diſplay each milder grace, 
The morning dream juſt glowing on each face. 
With joy I ſee, in ages yet unborn, 

Thy votariſts the Britiſh iſle adorn. 

With joy 1 ſee enamour'd youths deſpiſe 

The goblet's luſtre for the fair one's eyes: 

Till roſy Bacchus ſhall his wreaths reſign, 

And Love and Thea triumph oer the vine. 
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On a report of the king of Spain's marrying Madame Viaire, a princeſs of 


£ YAHCE, © 


7 HO Frenchmen may promiſe him Madame Victoire, 
He'll find it a trick and a cheat, 


An union with France, upon this or that ſcore, 


Will wed him to Madame —— Defeat. 


The following epigram was made by a Heſſian officer upon Marſhal Broglio's 
being /o near taken on the 10th of Fuly, 1761, reconnoitring, and loſing 
Dis ſpying-glaſs, which Prince Ferdinand immediately returned. The 4. 

Fair of the 16th of the ſame month at Fellingbauſen is awell known, 


Le Marechal de Broglio, dit la Gazette, 
Ce fameux heros, favori des cieux, 
Le dixieme perdit ſes lunettes, 
Et le ſeizieme ſes yeux. 


In the Gazette we're told, 

That Broglio the Bola, 

His ſpectacles loft by ſurprixze 
But when to our coſt, | 
Fellinghauſen was loſt, 

*Tavas found that be wanted his eyes. 


Advice from pg Matron to a young Lady concerning wedlock, 


RE you read this, then you'll ſuppoſe, _ 
| E That ſome new liſted lover, 
Thro' means of poetry hath choſe 
His paſſion to diſcover. 
No, fair one, I'm a matron grave, 
Whom time and care hath waſted, 
Who would thy youth from ſorrow ſave, 
Which I in wedlock taſted, 7 
'Thy tender air, thy chearful mien, 
Thy temper ſo alluring, 5 
Thy form for conqueſt well deſign'd, 
Gives torments paſt enduring; 
And lovers, full of hopes and fears, 
Surround thy beauties daily, 
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Whilſt yet, regardleſs of thy cares, 

Thy moments paſs on gayly. 

Then paſs them, charmer, paylier on, 
A maiden whilſt you tarry ; 
For, troth, your golden days are gone, 

The moment that you marry. 

In courtſhip we are all divine, 

And vows and prayers: enſnare us; 
Darts, dames, and tears adorn our ſhrines, 
And artfully men woo us. 
Then who'd the darling power forego, 

Which ignorance has given; 

To eaſe them of eternal woe 

Mult we refign our heav'n? 

No, marriage lets the vizard fall, 

Then ceaſe they to adore us: | 
The goddeſs finks to houſewife Moll, 

And they reign tyrants o'er us. 
Then let no man impreſſion make 

Upon thy heart ſo tender, 

Or * the fool for pity's ſake, 

Thy quiet to ſurrender. 

Lead apes in hell! there's no ſuch thing, 
Thoſe tales are made to fool us, 
Though there we had better hold a fring, 

Than here let monkies rule us. 


The ve 8 on the Roſciad, will, we imagine, render the Vallis. 
1g extracts from it agreeable. They are ſuch, we preſume, as ſhew 
that ihe author unites the nalen of a critic with the fre and fancy of 


a Pet. 


* 


Character of Mrs. Cilber. 


\O R M”D for the tragic ſcene, to grace the lage. 


With rival excellence of love and rage, 
Miſtreſs of each ſoft heart, with matchleſs ſkill, 
o turn and wind the paſſions as ſhe will; 

To melt the heart with ſympathetic woe, 

Awake the figh, and teach the tear to flow; 

Jo put on frenzy's wild diſtracted glare, 

And freeze the foul with horror and deſpair ; 

With juſt deſert enroll'd in endleſs fame, 

Conſcious of worth ſuperior, C-bb-r came. 
When poor Alicia's madding brains are rack'd, 

And frong] ly —. griefs her mind diſtract; 


Struck 


For the YE AR 1761. 

Struck with her grief, I catch the madneſs too! 
My brain turns round, the headleſs trunk I view! 
The roof cracks, ſhakes, and falls! 
And reafon buried in the ruin lies. 

Nobly diſdainful of each laviſh art, . 
She makes her firſt attack upon the heart: 
Pleas'd with the ſummons, it receives her laws, 
And all is filence, ſympathy, applauſe. 
But when, by fond ambition drawn aſide, 
Giddy with praiſe, and puff d with female pride, 
She quits the tragic ſcene, and, in pretence 
To comic merit, breaks down nature's fence; 
I ſcarcely can believe my ears or eyes, 


Or find out C- * through the dark diſguiſe. 


Mrs, Prichar, from the ſame. 


P ITCHA RD, by nature for the FEE defign? d, 

In perſon graceful, and in ſenſe refin'd; 

Her art as much as nature's friend became, 

Her voice as free from blemiſh as her fame. 

Who knows ſo well in majeſty to pleaſe, 

Attemper'd with the graceful charms of eaſe ? 
When Congreve's favour'd pantomime to grace, 

She comes a captive queen of Mooriſh 81 

When love, hate, jealouſy, deſpair and rag 

With wildeſt tumults in her breaſt engage; 

Still equal to herſelf is Zara ſeen ; 

Her paſſions are the paſſions of a queen. 

WM hen ſhe to murther whets the tim'rous thane, 

feel ambition ruſh through ev'ry vein; 

Perſuaſion hangs upon her daring tongue, 

My heart grows flint, and ev'ry nerve's new ſtrung. 
In comedy © Nay, there,” cries critic, hold, 

Pritchard's for comedy: too fat and old. 

Who can, with patience, bear the grey coquette, 

Or force a laugh with over- grown Julett ? 

Her ſpeech, look, action, humour, all are juſt, 

But then her age and figure give diſguſt.” 
Are foibles then, and graces of the mind, 

In real life, to ſize or age confin'd ? 

Do ſpirits flow, and.is good-breeding plac'd 

In any ſet circumference of waiſt? 

As we grow old, doth affectation ceaſe, 

Or gives not age new vigour to Caprice ? 

If in originals theſe things appear, 

Why ſhould we bar them 1n the copy here! ? 
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The nice punctilio-mongers of this age, 
The grand minute reformers of me ſtage, 
Slaves to propriety of ev'ry kind, 
Some ſtandard- meaſure for each kart ſhould find ; 
Which, when the beſt of actors ſhall exceed, 
Let it devolve to one of ſmaller breed. 
All actors too upon the back ſhould bear 
Certificate of birth z——time, when; 
For how can critics rightly fix their worth, 
Unlefs they know the minute of their birth? 
An audience too, deceiv'd, may find, too late, 


That they have clapp'd an actor out of date. 


Figure, I own, at firſt may give offence, 
And harihly ſtrike the eye's too curious ſenſe: 
But when perfections of the mind break forth, 
Humour's chaſte ſallies, judgment's ſolid worth 
When the pure genuine flame, by nature taught, 
Springs into ſenſe, and ev'ry action's thought ; ; 
Before ſuch merit, all ob; ections fly; 
Pritchard's genteel, and Garrick fix feet high. 

Ole have 1, Pritchard, ſeen thy wond'rous fkil}, 
Confeſs d thee great, but find thee greater ſtill. 
That worth, which ſtone in ſcatter d rays before, 
Collected now breaks forth with double pow'r 
The Jealous Wiſe — On that thy trophies raiſe, 
Taferior ply to the author's pit 


Mr. Tn, frem the ſame. 


N, from afar, lur'd by the ſcent of fame, 
A ſtage Leviathan put in his claim. 
Pubil of Betterton and Booth. Alone, 
Sullen he walk'd, and deem'd the chair his own. 
For how ſhould mocerns, muſhrooms of the day, 
Who ne'er thoſe maſters knew, know how to p!zv ! 
Grey-bearded vet'rans, who, with partial tongus, 
Extol the times when they themſelves were your ; 
Who, having loſt all reliſh for the Rage, 
See not their own defects, but laſh the age, 


Receiv'd with joy ful murmurs of applauſe, 


Their darling chief, and lin'd his fav'rite cauſe. 
Far be it from the candid Muſe to tread 

Inſulting o'er the aſhes of the dead. 

Pur juſt to living merit, ſhe maintains, 

And dares the teſt, whilſt Garrick's genius reigns 

Ancients, in vain, endeavour to excel, 


Happily prais'd if they could act as well. 
I | 


place, where, 
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But, though preſeription's force we We a 
Nor to antiquity ſubmiſſive bow; 
Though we deny i imaginary grace, 
Founded on accidents of time and place; 
Yet real worth of ev'ry growth ſhall bear 
Due praiſe, nor muſt we, Qn, forget thee there. 
Bis words bore ſterling weight, nervous and ſtrong ; ; 
In manly tides of ſenſe they roll'd along. 
Happy in art, he chiefly had pretence 
To keep up numbers, yet not forfeit ſenſe ; 
No actor ever greater heights could reach 
In all the labour'd artifice of ſpeech. 
Speech! Is that all? And ſhall an actor found 
An univerſal fame on partial ground ? 
_ Parrots themſelves ſpeak properly by rote, 
And, in fix months, my dog ſhall how! by note. 
J laugb at thoſe who, when the ſtage they tread, 
Neglect the heart to compliment the head ; 
With ſtrict propriety their care's confin'd 
To weigh out words, while paſſion halts behind, 
To ſyllable- diſſectors they appeal, | 
Allow them accent, cadence——fools may feel; 
But, ſpite of all the criticiſing elves, 
Thoſe who would make us feel, muſt feel themſelves. 
His eyes, in gloomy ſocket taught to roll, 
Proclaim'd the ſullen habit of his ſoul. 
Heavy and phlegmatic he trod the ſtage, 
Too proud for tenderneſs, too dull for rage. 
When HeQor's lovely widow ſhines in tears, 
Or Rowe's gay rake dependent virtue jeers ; 
With the ſame caſt of features he is ſeen 
To chide the libertine and court the queen. 
From the tame ſcene which without paſſion flows, 
With juſt deſert his reputation roſe. 
Nor leſs he pleas'd, when, on ſome ſurly plan, 
He was, at once, the actor, and the man. 
In Brute he ſhone unequall'd: all agree 
Garrick's not half ſo great a brute as he. 
When Cato's labour'd ſcenes are brought to view, 
With equal praiſe the actor labour'd too, 9 
For ſtill you'll find, trace paſſions to their root, 
Small diff rence *twixt the Stoic and the Brute. 
In fancied ſcenes, as in life's real plan, 
He could not, for a moment, ſink the man. 
In whate'er caſt his character was laid, 
Self ſtill, like oil, upon the ſurface play'd. 
Nature, in ſpite of all his ſkill, crept in: 
| Horatio, Dorax, Falſtaff, ſtil] was Qn. 
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Mr. Sher. din, | from the ſame, 


N TEXT follows Sh- r- dn. A doubtful name, 


"2 As yet unſettled in the rank of fame. 


This, fondly laviſh in his praiſes grown, 


_ Gives him all merit; that allows him none. 


Between them both, we'll ſteer the middle courſe, 
Nor, loving praiſe, rob judgment of her force. 

Juſt his conceptions, natural and great : 
His feelings ſtrong, his words enforc'd with weight. 
Was ſpeech-fam'd Qn himſelf to hear him ſpeak, 
Envy would drive the colour from his cheek : 

But ftep-dame Nature, niggard of her grace, 
Deny'd the ſocial pow'rs of voice and face. 
Fix'd in one frame of features, glare of eye, 


Paſſions like chaos, in confuſion lie: 


In vain the wonders of his {kill are try'd 
To form diſtinction nature hath deny'd. 
His voice no touch of harmony admits, 


Trregularly deep and ſhrill by fits: 
The two extremes appear, like man and wife, 


Coupled together for the ſake of ſtrife. 
lis action's always ſtrong, but ſometimes ſuch 


That candour muſt declare he acts too much. 
_ Why muſt impatience fall three paces back? 


Why paces three return to the attack ? 
Why 1s the right leg too forbid to ſtir, 


Unleſs in motion ſemicircular ? 
Why muſt the hero with the nailor vie, 


And hurl the cloſe-clench'd fiſt at noſe or eye? 
In Royal John, with Philip angry grown, 


I thought he would have knock'd poor D--y--s down, 


Inhuman tyrant ! was it not a ſhame, 


To fright a king ſo harmleſs and ſo tame? 


But, ſpite of all defects, his glories riſe ; 


| And art, by judgment form'd, with nature vies. 


Behold him ſound the depth of Hubert's ſoul, 
Whilſt in his own contending paſſions roll. 
View the whole ſcene, with critic judgment ſcan, 


And then — deny him merit if you can. 


Where he falls ſhort, tis Nature's fault alone, 
Where he ſucceeds, the Merit's all his own. 


05 


Produce your voucher, critic. 
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Mr. Garrick, from the fame. 


AST Garrick came Behind him a throng train 
Of ſnarling « critics, ignorant as vain. 
One finds out, He'ẽs of ſtature ſomewhat low, — 
Your heroe always ſhould be tall you know... 
True nat'ral greatneſs all conſiſts in height.“ 
* Serjeant Kite.“ 
Another can't forgive the paltry arts 
By which he makes his way to ſhallow hearts; 
Mere pieces of ſineſſe, traps for applaule.- 
« Avant unnat'ral ſtart, affected pauſe. 
For me, by nature form'd to judge with phlegm, 
J can't acquit by wholeſale, nor condemn. 
The beſt things carried to exceſs are wrong: 
The ſtart may be too frequent, pauſe too long. 
But only us'd in proper time and place, 
Severeſt judgment mult aliow them grace. 
If bunglers, form'd on imitation's plan, 
Juſt in the way that monkies mimic man; 
Their copied ſcene with mangled arts diſgrace, 
And paule and fart with the ſame vacant face; 
We join the critic laugh; thoſe tricks we ſcorn, « 
Which ſpoil the ſcenes they mean them to adorn. 
But when, from nature's pure and genuine ſource, 
Theſe ſtrokes of acting flow with gen'rous force: 
When in the features all the ſoul's pourtray'd, 
And paſſions, ſuch as Garrick's, are diſplay'd; 
To me they ſeem from quickeſt feelings caught: 
Each ſtart is nature; and each pauſe is thought. 
When reaſon yields to paſſion's wild alarms, 
And the whole ſtate of man is up in arms; 
What, but a critic, could condemn the play'r 
For pauſing here, when cool ſenſe pauſes there ? 
Whilſt, working from the heart, the fire I trace, 
And mark it ſtrongly flaming to the face; 
Whilſt, in each ſound, I hear the very man; 
J can't catch words, and pity thoſe who can. 
Let wits, like ſpiders, from the tortur'd brain 
Fine- draw the critic-web with curious pain; 
The gods, — a kindneſs I with tan n muſt pay 
Have form'd me of a coarſer kind ot clay; 
Nor ſtung with envy, nor with ſpleen diſeas'd, 
A oor dull creature, ſtill with nature pleas'd ; 
Hence to thy praiſes, Garrick, agree, 
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Now might I tell how filence reign'd throughout, 
And deep attention huſh'd the rabble rout; 
How ev'ry claimant, tortur'd with deſire, 
Was pale as aſhes, or as red as fire: 
But, looſe to fame, the Muſe more ſimply acts, 
Rejects all flouriſh, and relates mere facts. 
The judges, as the ſev'ral parties came, 
Wich temper heard, with judgment weigh'd each claim, 

And in their ſentence happily agreed, 

In name of both, great Shakeſpear thus decreed : 

If manly bend if nature link'd with art; 

If thorough knowledge of the human heart ; 
If pow'rs of acting, vaſt and unconfin'd; 

If feweſt faults with greateſt beauties Join M's 

If firong expreſſion, and ſtrange pow'rs, which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye : 
It feelings which few hearts, like his, can know, 
And which no face fo well as his can ſhew ; 

| Deſerve the pref 'rence ;z—— Garrick take the chair; 
Nor quit it — "till thou place an equal there. 


The jongs of Selma . From the original of Ofiau ide ſon of Fingal, 


Duis talia fando 


Temperet a lacrimis : — VIRGIL. 


AIR light! that, betet 3 the clouds of day, 
Darteſt along the weſt thy ſilver ray; | 

Whoſe radiant locks around their glory ſpread, 

As o'er the hills thou rear'it thy glittering head; 

Bright evening ſtar! what ſees thy ſparkling exe? 

Wat ſpiits glide their mouldering bodies nigh ? 

The ſtorm is o'er ; and now the murmuring ſound, 

Of diſtant torrents creeps along the ground ; 


* This poem fixes the antiquity of a cuſtom, which is well knowy to 5 
rrevailed afterwards, in the north of Scotland, and in Ireland. The bards, 
an annual feaſt, provided by the king or chief, repeated their poems, and doch 
of them as were thought, by him, worthy of being preſerved, were carefully 
taught to their children, in order to have them tranimitied to poſterity. It 
was one of thole occations that afforded the ſubject ot the preſent poem to Othan. 
It is called in che original, the ſongs of Selma, which title it was thought 
proper to adopt in the tranſlation. 

The poem is entirely lyric, and has great variety of verſification. The addreſs 
to the evening ſtar, with which it opens, has in the original all the harmony 
that numbers could give it; flowing down with all that tranquility and ſoftneſs, 
which the tecne deſcribed naturally inſpires.— Three of the tongs, which are 


introduced in this piece, were publiſhed among the fragments of ancient poetry, 
printed laſt year. Sce them in our aſt Volume. 
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Around the rocks the laſhing billows cling; 
And drowſy beetles riſe on feeble wing: 
Acroſs the plain I hear their humming flight; 
But what, bright beam! 1+ ſeen by thine all-piereing Goh ? — 
Ha! thou doſt haſten {miling to the welt ; 
In Ocean's wat'ry bed to take thy reſt. 
With open arms its waves thy form embrace, 
Bathe thy bright locks, and hide thy lovely face. 
Farewel, thou filent harbinger of night! — 
Thine aid's peel by Oſſian's mental ſight. 
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T ſee, I feel, the light ariſe, * 

That opes the bard's all- ſeeing eyes. 
And now, on Lora's riſing ground, 

My friends departed gather round; 

As when they met in former days, 
J'o hear and ſing the ſongs of praiſe. 
Lo! Fingal like a watry cloud, 

Around him ſee! his warriors croud, 
And bards, to whom did once belong 
The ſtrength and ſweetneſs of the ſong. 
There Ullin's locks of filver gray, 

And Nyno. comely as the day: 

Alpin *, with tuneful voice; and there 
The ſongſtreſs ſweet, Minona fair; 

On whoſe ſo- ſoftly plaintive tongue 
Earaptar'd chiefs attentive hung. 


Alas! my friends! if theſe my friends 1 ſee, 

How chang'd your faded forms appear to me! 
How chang'd indeed! ſince when, at Fingal's call. 
Our tongs were heard in Selma's echoing hall ; 
When o'er the feſtive board and jovial ſhell, 

Our harps were ſtrung of mighty deeds to tell, 

Of heroes ſlain, and tales of maidens' wrongs ; 
Our friendly conteſt whoſe the nobleſt ſongs. 
"Twas there Minona , then a beauteous maid, 
Whoſe bluſhing cheeks her modeſt fears betray'd, 


# Alpin 18 forms the ſame root with Albion, or rather Albin, the ancient 
ame of Britain; Alp, high Inland, or country. The preſent name of our iſland 
ns its original in the Celtic tongue; ſo that thoſe who derived it from any other, 
\etrayed their | ignorance of the ancient language of our country. =—Breac't in, 

variegated ifland, fo called from the face of the country, tr om the natives paint- 
ug themtelves, or from their party-coloured cloaths. 

+ Oſſian NY Minona, not in the ideal ſcene of his own mind, which 

e had deſcribed ; but at the annua] feaſt of Selma, where the bards repeated 
weir works before Fingal, 


With 
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With locks expos'd to every ouſt of wind, a 


And tearful eye, that ſpoke her anxious mind, 


Stood forth, the tale of hapleſs love to ſing; 
To ſooth the ſoul of Morven's mighty king. 


The feaſt forgot, the chiefs no more rejoice; 


But mournful liſten to her plaintive voice... - 
For well they knew where Salgar's || corſe was laid, 


And Colma's & tomb, the ſnow-white-boſom'd maid, 


Hard was her lot, fair virgin! all alone, 

On mountain wilds to vent her fruitleſs moan ; 
'To chide her lover's abſence, as unkind, 

And waſte her voice of muſic in the wind: 
With tears of death, in anguiſh, to Ferre 
Her fallen friends, who riſe, alas! no more. 


Her ſad complaint the fair Minona ſung, 


b In words that drop'd from Colma's tuneful tongue. 


eO L. M A. 


"Tis night; and, on the hill of ſtorms 
Alone doth Colma ſtray; | 
While round her ſhriek fantaſtic forms 

Of ghoſts, that hate the day. 


O'er rocks the torrent roars amain, 
The whirlwind's voice is high: 
To ſave her from the wind and rain, 

No friendly ſhelter nigh | 


Riſe, moon! kind ftars! appear a while, 
And guide me to the place; 3 
Where reſts my love, o ercome with toil, 
And wearied with the chace. 


Some light! direct me, helpleſs maid ! 
Where, ſitting on the ground, 

His bow unſtrung is near him laid, 
His panting dogs around. 


Elſe by the rock, the ſtream beſide, 
I here mult fit me down; | 
While howls the wind, and roars the tide, 
My lover's call to drown. 


l Sealg-'er, a hunter. 
& Cul-math, a woman with fine hair, 


hl! 
Ah!) 
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Ah! why, my Salgar! this delay ? 
Where ſtray thy ling'ring feet! 
Didſt thou not promiſe in the day 
Thy love at night to meet? 


Here is the rock, and here the tree, 
Thine own appointed ſpot; | 

Thy promiſe canſt thou break with me ? 
And is my love forgot? 


For thee Pd dare my brother's pride; 
My father's houſe would fly; 

For thee forſake my mother's fide ; 
With thee to live and die. 


Be huſh'd, ye winds ! how loud ye brawl! 
Stream! ſtand a moment ſtill, 
Perhaps my love may hear me call, 

Upon the neighbouring hill. 


Ho! Salgar! Salgar! mend chy pace; 
To Colma haſte away. 
*Tis I, and this th' appointed place: 
Ab! wherefore this delay ? 


Kind moon! thou giv'ſt a friendly light; 
And lo ! the gleſſy ſtream, 
And the grey rocks, through duſky night 
| Rellect thy ſilver beam. 


Vet I deſery not Salgar's form: 

No dogs before him run. — 

Shall I not periſh by the ſtorm, 
Before to-morrow's fun ? 


But what behold T, on the heath ? 
My love ! my brother! laid 


O ſpeak, my friends! nor hold your breath, 


7 affright a trembling maid. 


They anſwer not they „ re dead — . 


Alas! the horrid fight — 
Here lie their angry ſwords, ſtill TY 
And bleeding from the fight. 


Ah! wherefore lies, by Salgar lain, 
My brother, bleeding here! ? 
V OL. 5d 
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Why Salgar murder'd, on the , 


By one to me ſo near? 


Friends of my choice! how lov'd wine both : 


Who now your fame ſhall raiſe ? 
Who ſing my lover's plighted troth; 
My brother's ſong of prot 


Of thouſands lovely, Salgar' 8 1 | 


Was lovelieſt to the fight : 


Renown'd my brother for the chace, 
And terrible in e. | 


Sons of my love! ſpeak, once again 


Ah no! to death a prey, 
Silent they are, and muſt remain; 
For cold their breaſts of clay. 


But are their flecting ſpirits fled 
Acroſs the plain ſo ſoon ? 


5 Or ſhun the ſhadows of the dead 


The glimpſes of the moon? 


Speak, where on rock, or mountain grave, 
Still claſh your ſouls of fire, 


Or reconcil'd, in ſome dark cave 


Your peaceful ghoſts retires 


Ah ! where her friends ſhall Colma find? 
Hark—— No——they're ſilent flill—— 
No muttering anſwer brings the wind; 
No whiſper o'er the hill. 


Fearleſs, yet over-whelm'd with grief, 


I fit all night in tears ; 
Hopeleſs of comfort or relief, 
When morning light appears. 


Vet, ale ye friends of theſe, the dead ; 


On this ſad ſpot their tomb; 


ut cloſe not up their narrow bed, 


Till hapleſs Colma come. 


For why behind them ſhould we ſtay, 
Whoſe lite is now a dream ? 
Together here our corſes lay, 
Beſide the murmuring ſtream. 


For the YEAR 1761. 
So ſhall my ſhivering ghoſt be ſeen, 
Lamenting o'er the ſlain; 
As homeward hies the hunter keen, 
Benighted on the plain. 


vet ſhall he, fearleſs, paſs along. 
And lend his liſtening ear: 

For ſweet, though ſad, ſhall be my ſong, 
For friends I lov'd ſo dear. 


This Colma's plaint; and thus with muſic's tongue, 
The ſweetly bluſhing maid of Torman ſung, 
The ſoft Minona ; while her fluttering breaſt 
Beſpoke an heart with tender grief oppreſs'd; 
The ſympathetic ſorrow catch'd around, 
And heroes dropp'd their tears upon the pens 


Next Ullin came and touch's the ſounding firing, 
And Alpin's well-known ſong ſtood up to ſing : 
That ſong the tuneful bard to Ryno ſung, © 
When Ryno liv'd to hear his tuneful_tongue: 
Heard now no more! for, in their lowly bed, 
Both reſt in ſilence, lumbering with the dead. 
But ere they fell, as Ullin took his way, 
Home from the chace, he heard, and caught, the lay. 
All ſad, they ſung behind the rolling ſtream; 
Morar, the firſt of men, their mourntul theme. 
Morar, whoſe foul with Fingal's might compare, 
Whoſe ſword, like Oſcar's ſword, a meteor in the air. 
But ah! he fell; his fire, bent 1 with years, 
And blooming filter ſnedding fruitleſs tears, 
Minona fair; who now forſook the throng, 
Her heart too full to liſt to Ullin's ſong. | 
So, when the ſhower-preſaging winds are loud, 
The moon retires behind the weſtern cloud. 


To raiſe the ſong, did 11 in concert join: 1 
Mixing the ſounds of Ullin's harp with mine. 


—— 


75 en Jeter 7s inſerted at ihe requeſt of a e en 70 bow 
WE are under oblic ations. 


To the Author of the Annual and which I ſuppoſe will be . 
Regiſter. ſerted in your next Regiſter, was 

written by John Norris, Eſq; lately 

8 1 : deceaſed, ſtudent in the temple, 
HE fable of the rainbow fellow of Caius college in Cam- 
ſent to you {ome time ſince, bridge, and only ſon of Anthony 

| ＋ 2 Norris, 
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Norris, Eſq ; of Barton in the coun- 
ty of Nee. 
He was a young gentleman, who, 
with an elegant taſte for the polite. 
arts, had penetrated far into the ab- 
ſtruſe ſciences. When he took his 


degree of bachelor of arts he was 


amongſt the 7 on whom the uni- 
verſity conferred its honours for 
their mathematical knowledge, and 
was /econd to none in deſert. He 


laſt year obtained the middle ba- 


chelors prize for the beſt compoſi- 

tion in Latin proſe, and the fable 

of the Rainbow was one of his firſt 
productions in Engliſh verſe. 
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By a happy and uncommon 
union of ſo extenſive a genius, 
witk intenſe application, at the 
age of 24 he had juſtly acquired 


fame to himſelf, was an ornament 
to the ſocieties to which he be. | 
longed, and an honour to his fa. |} 
And with every accom- 
pliſhment which could make him | 
his acquaintance, |} 
having blended every quality | 
which would have rendered him | 
uſeful to mankind, his death is 
not only a private loſs, but a public 
_ calamity. I am, Sir, yours, | 


agreeable to 


SC 


* 


An Account of Books for 1761. 1 
The poem, which ſtands firſt in 
merit in the | 
collection, is named from the prin- 
eipal hero of it, Fingal. This | 
celebrated chief, influenced by the 
churage and generoſity ſo eminent 
1a his character, leads his Warriors 
from the Highlands of Scotland, 
and among them his ſon Oflan 
the poet, to aid the infant king 
of Ireland, whoſe dominions, then 
under the guardianſhip of Cuchul- | 
lin, were invaded by Swaran king 
of Scandinavia; the moſt terrible 
warrior of his time, and the very 
. reverſe of Fingal in every thing 
but perſonal valour, Immediately 8 
before the arrival of Fingal, the 
forces commanded by Cuchullin | 
are defeated near Tura on the 
| And whilſt this 
gallant leader, regardleſs of his 
own ſafety, takes every meaſure | 
which bravery or deſpair can ſug⸗ 3 
get to repel his enemy; the 
thips of Fingal are deſcryed, and 


*The diſſertation prefix'd to theſe pgems, is, for its curious matter, in- 


* Fingal, an ancient epic poem, in 
x books, together with ſeveral 
other poems, compoſed by Offian 
the fon of Fingal , tranſlated from 


the Galic language, by James Mac- 


þher/on, 


ROM the publication of theſe 


extraordinary poems, the in- 


genious editor has a double claim 


to literary applauſe, One, as having 
with equal induftry and taſte re- 


covered from the obſcurity of bar- 


bariſm, the ruſt of fifteen hundred 


years, and the laſt breath of a 


dying language, theſe ineſtimable 


relicks of the genuine ſpirit of 


poetry: and the other, for pre- 
ſenting them to the world in an 
Engliſh tranſlation, whoſe expreſ- 
ſive ſingularity evidently retains 
the majeſtick air, and native ſim- 
plicity of a ſublime original. The ve- 
nerable author, and his elegant 
tranſlator, thus have mutually con- 
- ferred immortality on each other, 


ſerted in another part of this work, 


* 


order as well as 


coaſt of U.iter, 


call | 


call off Swaran from the purſuit. 
Senfibly affected by his defeat, 
and too generous to ſeek a ſhare 
in Fingal's glory, Cuchullin re- 
tires to a wood; and leaves the con- 


queſt of Swaran to the better for- 


tune and ſuperior proweſs of his 
friend. This is ſoon accompliſhed; 
Swaran in a perſonal engagement 
with Fingal is overcome, and 
made priſoner, _ bat is ſhortly after 
reſtored to his liberty; and ſub- 
dued more by the noble behavi- 
our than the arms of his con- 


queror, this ſullen hero, and his 


magnanimous opponents, return 
after a campaign of ſix days to 
their reſpective countries. 
This, with the intervening epi- 
ſodes, is the ſubject of the poem; 


and has the appearance of a real 


hiſtory written by one who was 
an eye-witneſs to, and a princi- 
pal actor in that expedition. 
ſuch it is conſidered by the editor, 
and in this view we read it with 
the greater ſatisfaction, whilſt we 
found ourſelves captivated without 
fiction, by all the charms of an 
agreeable romance. But the cre- 
dibility, and even the poſſibility of 
the ſtory as here related, is called 


in queſtion by doctor Warner; 


who as an Engliſhman unbiafsed 
to Ireland, and as an hiſtorian 
now compiling the hiſtory of that 
country, profeſſes himſelf an im- 
partial and in ſome meaſure 


an able judge on this occaſion. 
According to him, © unleſs the 


writers of Iriſh affairs through 
ſeveral ſuccceding ages have a- 
creed to impoſe on poſterity, 
Cuchullin lived two hundred 
and fifty years before Fingal.” 
Theſe heroes, with Offian, Gaul, 
Kc. were abſolutely of that nation. 
But Swaran is not once mentioned 
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As 
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in their writings, “nor could his 
invaſion have happened under the 
reign of an infant king, be. 
cauſe by the eſtabliſhed law 
of ſucceſhon in that kingdom 
no minor could be advanced to 
the royal dignity. It is there- 
fore, he ſays, extremely proba- 
ble, that the poems in their ori- 


ginal compoſition were fables 


finely imagined, | and  inimitably 
executed by an old Iriſh bard ; 
but were afterwards changed 
and mutilated by ſome Cale- 
donian, or elſe originally com- 
poſed by him with a deſign to 
give the honour of the heroes 
to his own country. He thinks 
theni the production of an Iriſh. 
bard, becauſe among other rea- 
ſons, the heroes are evidently 
Iriſh, and he ſuppoſes the Cale- 
donians would have as little 
ſcrupled to ſteal the poem, as 


they did the heroes. But he 


ſuſpends his judgment on this 
laſt article, till a tranſlation of 
this, or ſome ſuch poem now 
preparing for. the preſs in Dub- 
lin from an authentic many- 
ſcript, ſhall better illuſtrate this 
doubtful matter.” But leaving it 
to thoſe who regard it as a point 
of national honour, to conteſt, as 
they will, the birth-place of their 
Celtic Homer, and the heroes whom 
he celebrates; if this were con- 
ſidered merely as a modern com- 
poſition, it were no more hurt at 
this diſtance of time by the ana- 
chroniſm between Cuchullin and 
Fingal than the Aneid was by that 
of Dido, who did not exiſt till near 
two centuries aad an half after 
Sneas. As it ſtands, however, it 
muſt be confeſſed that if this er- 
ror be clearly made out, the er- 
ror and the poem together muſt 
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find ſome other father beſides 


Oſſian the ſon of Fingal. He who 


| bore ſo diſtinguiſhed a rank in 
that expedition, could not, ſurely, 
without the leaſt neceſſity for it, 
have brought a man to hfe who 
was dead two hundred and fifty 
years before. We received ſuch 
uncommon pleaſure from the peru- 


ſal of this performance, and thought 


it ſo valuable an acquiſition to 
Enoliſu poetry, that we ſhould be 


very glad if neither this, nor any 


thing elſe in the work, had given 
reaion to doubt its being, at leaſt 
in ite preſent form, the genuine 


offspring of him to whom it is 
aſcribed. But the total filence of 
the poem wich regard to the 
groſſer parts of the druidical reli- 


gion, and the retaining what was 
moſt, pure and poetic, ſuch as 


the notion of ſpirits here ſo hap- 


pily introduced, with ſome cir- 
cumſtances in the alluſions and for- 
mation of the poem itielf, induce 
a-ſuſpicion of more art than ſim- 


plicity in the poet. But as theſe. 


circumſtances furniſh arguments ra- 
ther ſpecious than concluſive a- 


gainſt the genuineneſs of the work, 


we proceed with greater ſatisfaction 
to thoſe which tend ſtrongly to de- 
cide in favour of its antiquity. 

Whether this poem, and the 
ſmaller ones which accompany it, 
were compoſed by the real or ſome 
fictitious Oſſian, they have that 
primitive air, which, were we not 
informed they can't at the utmoſt 
be more than fifteen centuries old, 
wouid naturally incline us to fix 
their date in the earlieſt period of 
ſociety. The ftiie ſo conſonant to 
the ideas, the ideas ſo agrecable to 
the ſimple manners of remote ages, 
and both of a caſt ſo different from 
the modern modes of exprefiion 
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and thinking; hunting the ſub. 
ſiſtence, and war the occupation of 
this priſtine people, the ſavage 
groſſneſs of their vices, and the 
wild ſublimity of their virtues; 
the extravagant heroiſm of the 
principal characters, that ſpirit of 
hoſpitality which invited the ſtran- 
ger by ſeven different ways; their 
tokens of ſubmiſſion by delivering 
the ſpouſe and dog; their ſuperſti- 
tious notions ſo beautifully 
tic; the feaſt of ſhells; the ſig- 
nal of battle by ſtriking the ſhield; 
the ſongs of the bards which make 
lo many intereſting epiſodes ; all 


theſe, whilſt they give us a ſtrik- 


ing picture of the manners, the 
cuſtoms, the ſuperititions of the 
times; while they affect us with 
all that is pathetic, and elevate 


with all that is ſublime; theſe, we 


think, are impreſſed with ſuch ge- 
nuine, ſuch peculiar, ſuch original 
marks of antiquity, as ſeem utterly 
beyond the reach of any modern 
invention. ET no 
From a view of theſe circum- 


ſtances, and of thoſe on the other 


hand which argue againſt the ge- 
nuineneſs of the poems; we incline 


to think them, or rather the greater 


part of their expreſſions and ideas, 
the production of Oſſian whoſe 
name they ſo often mention. It is 


probable, that in his moments of 


inſpiration, When, as he expreſſes 
it, «the light of the ſong roſe 
upon his ſoul, he compoſed the 
ſeveral parts of which the larger 


poem conſiſts, and among them the 


ſtory of Cuchullin, in ſeparate 
pieces; but that in an age more en- 
lightened, when the value of an 
epic compoſition was better under- 
ttood. ſome other bard collected 
the icattered fragments, and with 
out attending either to chrono!d. 
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gical exaaneſs, or to hiſtorical truth, 
united ſuch of them as he imagin- 
ed related to, or did not feem in- 
conſiſtent with the ſame ſubject, 
into one intire poem, which he 
moulded and embelliſhed in what- 
ever manner beſt ſuited his fancy; 
but ſtill left the honour of it to 
him, whom tradition had always 
celebrated as the original author. 
Whether the ingenious editor has 
contributed to its further improve- 
ment, can only be determined by 
the very few who are qualified to 


examine into the merit of the poem 


in its native language. The tranſ- 
lation, he tells us, 1s literal ; and 
we eaſily believe, a perſon of his 
taſte would chuſe to leave as he 
found what he deemed a fine ori- 
ginal. We alſo as readily agree, 
e it would be a very uncommon 
& inſtance of ſelf.denial, to diſown 
the performance were it really of 
„his compoſition.” Had it been 
written by him, he might by inſert- 
ing other names in the place of 
Cuchullin and Swaran, have ca- 
fily obviated thoſe * objections 
which he foreſaw would ariſe to 
to the truth of the ſtory from the 
Iriſh hiſtory and traditions. In a 
word, if the intrinſic evidence re- 
ſulting from the peculiarity of the 
work can receive any weight from 
the teſtimony of gentlemen whole 
judgment can only be exceeded by 
their candour, and to whom molt 
of the heroes mentioned in the 
poem, were well known long before 
its publication, many of the ex- 


preſſion: and ideas of which it con- 


lids, are, in their manner, particular 
only to the language from which 
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they are ſaid to be tranſlated, and 
are really Iriſh in an Engliſh dreſs. 
Be it therefore the- production of 
whom it will, we ſubſcribe in the 
main to its antiquity, The cir- 
cumſtances which look. another 
way, we imagine are the interpola- 
tions of ſome ſecondary bard, 
from which it would be extreamly 
hard to conclude againſt the gene- 
ral originalneſs of the performance, 
The works of Homer are not 
eſteemed a tittle the leſs original 
from what they are ſuppoſed to 
have ſuffered in the hands of thoſe, 
who joined together his iooſe and 
unconnected pieces, and preſented 


them to the world in their preſent . 
form. | 


But whilſt the uncommon meri 
of Fingal, as the extraordinary 


production of uncultivated genius 


is univerſally admitted, its degree 


of perfection, as an epic poem, 


ſeems not to be ſo well eſtabliſhed. 
Some inſiſt it has not only the ſu- 
perior parts, but even the very 
minutig ſo eſſential to this exalted 
ſpecies of poetry; while others 
hold it defective in the moſt capi- 
tal articles, the fable, the manners 
The fable, be- 
cauſe the ſubject of the poem is 
ſuppoſed to be a real hiſtory; in- 
vemion, the greateſt excellence in 


compoſitions of this kind, is 


therefore (they ſay,) confeſſedly 
Wanting. For Ariſtotle obſerves, 


that if the works of Herodotus 


« wers turned into verſe, they 
«© would nevertheleſs compoſe but 
© an hiſtory in that ſtate, as well 
“ as they do in proſe.“ It ſeems 
then, chat thoſe gentlemen who 


* See his diſſertation. 


T4 have 
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of the poet. 


have queſtiored its hiſtorical vera- 
city, have done the poem a ſin- 
gular fervice, by removing in ſame 
meaſure this weighty objection 
Bar we cannot enter fo far into the 


Co 


$p3rit of tne œpopœia as to perceive, 


Row 1 05 becomes in the leaſt 


degree better as a fable (which 


} V2» * 
Fo. ** 
That 1 15; 18 
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fo warmly aſſerte“ ) 
a * 5 Ws * 1 2 
khan it Was betore | as the 
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gendir 


pet: [t:0H. 


ne Tias is ſounded on an incon- 


ellible event, the ſiege of Troy. 


The incidents, the eharacters, the 
manners and the imagery of this 
ſublime compoſition, we owe how- 
ever to the creative imagination 
And though the 


ſtory of this invaſion may not be 
fabulous, yet ſurely in the ma- 
nagement of it, much is due to 
the invention, as well as to the 
rand conceptions of the writer, 
In the firſt battle we every mo- 
ment expect to ſee Swaran engaged 


arm to arm with Cuchullin; we 


are alarmed for the 
„ night however 
biete in her clouds, and ends the 


event 


terrible fight.“ Again they are at 
the point of aſſailing each other, 
again our expectations are raiſed, 


and again the dreadful conſe- 


quence of ſuch a conflict is pre- 


vented by the appearance of Fin- 
gal's fleet. Gaul, a diſtinguiſhed 
hero, and Swaran meet, the ſhield 


of Gaul is cleft in twain; but 
„ Fingal rears his voice, and Swaran 
Kops. in the midſt of his courſe.” 


Thus by incidents much more na- 
tural than the intervention of a 


goddeſs, are theſe favourite heroes 
faatched from deſtruction, and the 


proweſs of Swaran is raiſed to the 
higheſt pitch, that this Hector of 
the poem may ſhine forth a con- 
queit worthy the arm of Fingal, 


2 


conceals the 
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All this, bears teſtimony rather to 
the admirable invention, than t» 
the hiſtorical tuch of the poet, 


And probably the poem is no more 


an hiſtory of that invaſion on 
which it is grounded, than the 
Iliad is an hi bor, of the ſiege of 
Troy. beiide es, diveiſiſied as it is 
with {fo many beadtifa epiſadles, 
there is che l res ſon to char; ge it 
Will ary Want of inventiot 


With regard © the manners, „ that 


they are forcibly deſcribes, bas 
been already abſerved.”. 1 at 
the poem 1s comparative! Hebe- 


tive in point of character, „ in 
ſome meaſure confeſs. The cha- 
rafters in general are neither ſo 


varioully not to firongly mark'd 


as thoſe of Homer. But is this 
the fault of (flian, or of the age 
in which he lived? An age of art. 
leſs fimplicity, when ſelf. taught 
genius wanted every aid to ar- 
rive at a knowledge of thoſe com- 
plicated operations and windings 
of the mind, which in a mote 
enlarged and better improved flate 
of ſociety conſtitute the diſtiuguiſh- 
ing marks of character. In ola 
days all their views were directed to 
military glory; all their know- 
ledge flowed from the ſongs of 
their bards ; and the ſubject o all 
thoſe ſongs was the heroic at- 
chievements of their anceſtors. 
Thus cheriſhed and trained up in 


what became at laſt a kind of 


ſecond nature, it is no wonder that 


in fo ſhort a work, and where the 
perſonages are ſo few, there ſeems to 


prevail that ſameneſs of character, 
which ſhould ſo naturally and uni- 
verfally reſult from the ruling 
paſſion, One advantage indeed it 
has, it is a further indication that 
the work is genaine, We ate 
however very far from thinking 


tha! 
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that ſome of the principal charac- 
ters are not equally well delineat- 
ed and ſuſtained. Swaran is dark, 
ſullen, and inflexible; Cuchullin 
is diſtinguiſned by a ſenſibility 
exquiſitely delicate. Connal is 
cool and prudent; Gaul diſcovers 
all the ardour of youthful intrepi- 
Wy; - and in the ſingle character of 
Fingal, all the qualities are unit- 
ed, Which can make us either love 
the man or admire the hero; © in 
peace he 1s. the gale of ſpring ; in 
War, the mountain ſtorm.” Here 
let it be obſerved in favour of poe- 
try, that at a time and among a 
people involved in the profoundeſt 


ignorance, we find theſe illuſtrious. 


barbarians fo more than humaniz- 
ed by the ſongs of their bards, 
that the noble ſpirit and elevated 
ſentiments, which they ſo emi- 
nently diſplay, would do honour 
to the regular education, and elegant 
manners of the moſt poliſhed age. 
From what has been ſaid, it is 
plain we think very highly of this 
performance. Yet we are not ſo 
partial to it, as to put it in compe- 
tition with the more conſummate 
work of the father of epic poetry. 
A work which for its ſuperior excel- 


lence was, at its firſt appearance in 


the world, deemed rather a divine, 
than human compoſition | ! Awork, 
from the due conſideration of which 
are deduced thoſe rules, that con- 


ſtitute to this very hour the ſtan- 


dard of epic perfection! To make 
a compariſon therefore between 
_ Fingal and the Iliad, were to make 
Homer himſelf the judge between 
Homer and Oſſian. Many ftrik- 
ing reſemblances there are how- 
ever between them ; fo many in- 
deed, as to induce 2 fuipicion a- 
mong ſerupulous crities, that 
Ofſian under eo the 174451 3 


28x 
well as the Gaulic language; and, 


which 1s more extraordinary, there | 


may be ſome reaſon to think, he 


was not wholly unacquainted with 


our modern Milton. But this on- 
ly infers, that with great geniuſes, 
ſimilar grand occaſions will often 
excite the like ſublime concep- 
tions, and call forth the ſame en- 
thuſiaſtic expreſſions. Hence, in 
many beautiful inſtances which the 
elegant tranſlator has pointed out, 


our Celtic poet ſeems to have 


caught the Mzoman inſpiration. 
His ſimiles, like thoſe of Homer, 
and ſome in the ſacred .wri 

though not minutely exact, yet et ff. - 
dom fail wonderfully to heighten 
whatever they are deſigned to il- 
luſtrate. And if in the alluſions 
with which the poem abounds, 
the images of trees, rocks, waves, 


ſtornis, beams of lire, and the great 


luminaries of heaven ſeem too of- 
ten repeated; it is becauſe they 
are at once the moſt obvious to an 
unenlightened genius, and the 
grandeſt objects in nine. 8 
On the whole, the iHperfections 
of this poem, which will not bear 


the teſt of critical examination, 
are naturally accounted for by the 


dif: idvantages of an ignorant and 
barbarous age. And inſtead 
ſeeking in the works of Ofttan for 
the hitherto nnequalled merit of 
Homer. or Vi rgil; we ſhould. ra- 
ther aſk, whether in Ofhan's cir- 
cumitances the greater of the two 
could have produced a more ex- 
quifite compoſition ? But if we 
owe his imperfections to the times 
in which he lived, we are alſo not 
a little indebted to them, tor the 


numberleſs beauties by which our 


author is peculiarly diftinguithed, 
Among theſe, are that native fim- 


plicity, that wild luxuriance, that 


YON 
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to this ſublime ſpecies of writing. 


To the manners of the times, may 


be likewiſe aſcribed the frequent 
intervention of the ſofter ſex, 


whoſe tragical loves furniſh thoſe 


affecting epiſodes, which blended 
with the heroic ſtory of the work 
at large, form ſuch a rare and ir- 
reſiſtible union or the pathetic and 
the terrible. Indeed both its de- 
fects and excellencies ſpeak loudly 
in favour of its antiquity; its de- 


fects, as the natural reſult of bar- 


bariſm; its excellencies, as the ef- 


forts of a great genius, which like 


light burſting from darkneſs, ſhine 


the brighter for the night of igno- 
france through which they blaze. 
Burt if notwithſtanding theſe marks 
of antique genuineneſs, which add 


ſo much weight to the editor's aſ- 
ſertion, this extraordinary piece 


mould prove, after all, a modern 


compoſition; then would its faults 


admit of little extenuation, its 


beauties ſink in that peculiar value 
which they derive from primitive 
fimplicity; and the poem, however 
well imagined, and happily exe- 
cuted, and with all the merit of 
a fine original, be nevertheleſs 
eſteemed but 25 a grand im- 
poſture. 
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romantic air, fo ſtriking, ſo de- 
_ ſeriptive, and fo happily adapted 


From the curioſity which ſo un- 
common a production mutt natu- 
rally have excited, it is probable 


that the merit of it is already | 


very well known to moſt of our 
readers. To thoſe who hape not 
yet peruſed it, the following ſpe- 
cimen will recommend it much 


more ſtrongly than any thing we 


can add, to what has been already 


ſaid in its fayour, It is a deſcrip- 


tion of the battle between Swa- 
ran and Cuchullin, which we give 


not as the beſt, but as the firſt that 


occurs in the work. . 
« As ruſhes a ſtream “ of foam 


from the dark ſhady ſteep of 


Cromla; when the thunder is rol- 


ling above, and dark-brown night 


on half the hill. So fierce, fo vat}, 
and fo terrible ruſhed on the ſons 


The chief like a whale 


of Erin. 


of ocean, whom all his billows 
follow, poured valour forth as a 
ftream, rolling his might along the 


ſhore. 


The ſons of Lochlin heard the 
noiſe as the found of a winter- 


ſtream. Swaran ſtruck his boſſy 
ſhield, and called the fon of Arno, 
What murmur rolls along the hill 
like the gathered flies of evening! 
The ſons of Innis- fail deſcend, or 
ruſtling winds + roar in the dit- 
tant wood. Such is the noiſe of 

| Gormal 
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As torrents roll increas'd by numerous r1i!s 
With rage impetuous down the echoing hills; 
Nufh tothe vairs, and pour along tie plain, 


Ronr thro' a t houſand channels to the main, 


Porr. 


Aut ahi decurſi ri. lo de montibu; altis, 
Pant ſeuitum [prumept amnes, & is atgusra currunt, 


Queue ſunm pohiulalus ter, 
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Gormal before the white tops of 
my waves ariſe. O ſon of Arno, 
aſcend the hill, and view the dark 
face of the heath. IR. 

He went, and trembling, ſwift 
returned. His eyes rolled wildly 
round. His heart beat high againſt 


his kde. His words were faulter- 


| Riſe, ſon of ocean, riſe chief 


of the dark-brown ſhields. I ſee 
the dark, the mountain-ſtream of 
the battle. The deep- moving 
ſtrength of the ſons of Erin. 
The car, the car of battle comes, 
like the flame of death; the rapid 
car of Cuchullin, the noble ſon of 
demo. Tt bends behind like a 
wave near a rock; like the golden 
miſt of the heath. Its ſides are 
einboſled with ſtones, and ſparkle 
like the ſea round the boat of 
night. OF poliſhed yew is its 
beam, and its ſeat of the ſmootheſt 
bone. The ſides are repleniſhed 
with ſpears ; and the bottom is the 
foot-ſtool of heroes. Eefore the 
right ſide of the car is ſeen the 
ſnorting horſe. The high-maned, 
broad-breaſted, proud, high-leap- 
ing ſtrong ſteed of the hill. Loud 
and reſounding is his hoof ; the 
ſpreading of his mane above is 
is like that ſtream of ſmoke on 
the heath. Bright are the ſides 
of the ſteed, and his name 1s Sulin- 
Sifadda. 

Before the left ſide of the car 
is ſeen the ſnorting horſe. The 
thin-maned, high-headed, ſtrong- 
hoofed, fleet, bounded fon of the 
hill : his name is Duſronnal among 


the ftormy ſons of the ſword.----- 


A thouſand thongs bind the car 


_ deſcending on her prey. 


© 202 - 
on high. Hard poliſhed bits ſhine 
in a wreath of foam. Thin thongs 
bright-tudded with gems, bend 
on the ſtately necks of the ſteeds. 
The ſteeds that like wreaths 
of miſt fly over the ſtreamy vales. 
The wildneſs of deer. is in their 
courſe, the ſtrength of the eagle 
Their 
noiſe is like the blaſt of winter 
on the ſides of the ſnow- headed 
Gormal. | | * 

Within the car is ſeen the chief ; 
the ſtrong ſtormy ſon of the ſword ; 
the hero's name is Cuchullin, ſon 
of Semo king of ſhells. His red 
cheek is like my poliſhed yew. 
The look of his blue-rolling eye 
15 wide beneath the dark arch of 
his brow. His hair flies from his 
head like a flame, as bending 
forward he wields the ſpear. Fly, 


king of ocean, fly; he comes, 


like a ſtorm, along 
vale: 7; | 
When did I fly, replied the king, 
from the battle of many ſpears * 
When did I fly, ſon of Arno, chief 
of the little ſoul? I met the ftorm 
of Gormal when the foam of my 
waves was high ; I met the ſtorm 
of the clouds, and ſhall I fly from 


the ſtreamy 


a hero? Were it Fingal himſelf my 


ſoul ſhould not darken before him. 
——-Riſe to the battle, my thou- 
ſands; pour round me like the 
echoing main. Gather round the 
bright ſteel of your king; firong 
as the rocks of my lend; that. 
meet the ftorm with joy, and 
ſtretch their dark woods to the 
wind. 5 

As autumn's * dark ſtorms pour 
from two echoing hills, towards 
| | | each 


* The reader may compare this paſſage with a ſimilar one in Homer, Iliad. 
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each other approached the heroes. 
As two dark ſtreams from high 
rocks meet, and mix and-roar on 
the plain; loud, rough and dark 


in battle meet Lochlin and Innis- 


fail. Chief mixed his ſtrokes with 
chief, and man with man; ſteel, 
clanging, ſounding on ſteel, hel- 
mets are cieft on high. Blood burſts 
and ſmoaks around. Strings 
murmur on the poliſhed yews. 
Darts ruſh along the the ſky, Spears 
fall like the circles of :gnt that gild 
the ſtormy face of the night. 

As the troubled noiſe of the 
ocean when roll 
high; as the laſt peal of the thun- 
der of heaven, ſuch is the noiſe 
of battle, Though Cormac's hun- 
ered bards were there to give the 
war to ſong ; feeble were the voices 
of a hundred bards to ſend the 
deaths to future times, For many 
were the falls of the heraes; and 
wide poured the blood of the va- 
hant. 


Mourn, ye ſons of the ſong, the 


the waves on 
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death of the noble Sithallin*. 


Let the ſighs of Fiona rife on the 


dark heaths of her lovely Ardan 
They fell, like two hinds of the 
deſart, by the hands of the miphty 
Swaranz when, in. the midſt of 
thouſands he, roared ; like the ſhrill 
ſpirit of a ſtorm, that ſits dim, on 
the clouds of Gormal, and enjoys 
ths death of the mariner. 

Nor ſlept thy hand by thy fide, 


chief of the iſle of miſt &; many 


were the deaths of thine arm, 


Cuchullin, thou ſon of Semo. His 
ſword was like the beam of heaven 


when it pierces the ſons of the vale; 
when the people are blaſted and 
fall, and all the hills are burning 
around. Duſronnal + ſnorted 


over the bodies of heroes; and Si- 


fadda || bathed his hoof in blood. 
The battle lay behind them as 


groves overturned on the deſart 


of Cromla; when the blaſt has 


paſſed the heath laden with the ſpi- 
rits of night. 


Weep 


Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet clos- d, 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 

Hoſt againfl hoſt, with ſhadowy tquadrons drew, 
'The ſounding dart ts in iron tempeits flew; 

With fireaming blood the ſhpp'ry fields are dy'd, 


And laughther d herocs ſwell the dreadful tide 


Pop. 


Statius has very happily imitated Homer. 


Jam clypeus ciypeis, umbone repellitur 1:mbo, 
Euſe minax eu, pede pes, S cuſpide cujpis, &c, 


Arms on armour craſhing, bray'd 
Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 


Of brazen chariots rag'd, &c. 
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Fiona, @ fair mail ;—and Ardan, 
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Weep on the rocks of roaring 


winds, O maid of Iniſtore 1, bend 
thy fair head over the waves, thou 
fairer then the ghoſt of the hills; 
when it moves in a. ſun-beam at 
noon over the filence of Morven. 
He is fallen! thy youth is low; 
pale beneath the ſword of Cuchul- 
lin. No more {ſhall valour raiſe 
the youth to match the blood of 
kings. Trenar, lovely Tre- 


nar died, thou maid of Iniſtore. 


His gray dogs are howling at home, 
and ſee his paſſing ghoſt. His bow 
is in the hall unſtrung, No ſound 
35 in the heath of his hinds. | 
As roll a thouſand waves to the 
rocks, ſo Swaran's hot came on; 
as meets a rock a thoufand waves, 
fo Inisfail met Swaran. Death 
raiſes all his voices round, and 
mixes with the ſound of ſhields.— 
Each hero is a pillar of daeſs, 
and the ſword a beam of fire in his 
hand. The field echoes from 
wing to wing, as a hundred ham- 
mers that riſe by turns on the red 
ſon of the furnace. Who are theſe 
on Lena's heath that are ſo gloo- 
my and dark? W'ho are theſe like 
two clouds *, and their ſwords like 
lightning above them? The little 
hills are troubled around, and the 
rocks tremble with all their moſs. 
Who is it but Ocean's ſon 


i The maid of Iniſtore was the daughter of Gorlo king of Iniſtore or 


'Trenar was brother to the kin 


Orkney iſlands, 


the ſame; rejoicing in the bright- 
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and the car-borne chief of Erin? 
Many are the anxious eyes of their 


friends, as they ſee them dim on 


the heath. Now might conceals 
the chiefs in her clouds, and ends 
the terrible fight.“ $975 

As moſt of the ſmaller pieces in 
this collection were taken notice of 
in the laſt year's Regiſter under the 
title of Fragments of ancient pretry, 
it is unneceſſary to dwell particu- 
larly upon them here. They are 


either tragical or warlike, and ad- 


mirable in their kind. In one of them 
is an addreſs to the Sun, which we 


think remarkably fine. -The rea- 


der is to know that our poet, like 
Homer and Milton, was at this time 
blind. 50 e —— | 
O thou that rolleſt above t, 
round as the ſhield of my fathers ! 
Whence are thy beams, O ſun! 
thy everlaſting light? Thou comeſt 
forth, in thy aweful beauty, and the 
ſtars hide themſelves in the ſky; 
the moon, cold and pale, finks in 
the weſtern wave. But thou thy- 
ſelf moveſt alone: who can be a 


companion of thy courſe! The 


oaks of the mountains fall : the 
mountains themſelves decay with 
years; the ocean ſhrinks and grows 
again: the moon herſelf is loſt 
in heaven; but thou art for ever 


neſs 


of Iniſcon, ſuppoſed to 


be one of the iſlands of Shetland. The Orkne\s and Shetland were at 
that time ſubject to the king of Lochlin. We find that the dogs of Tre- 
Har are ſenſible at home of the death of their maſter, the very inſtant he 
is killed, It was the opinion of the times, that the ſouls of heroes went 
immediately after death to the hills of their country, and the ſcenes they 
frequented the moſt happy time of their life. It was thought too that dogs 
and horſes ſaw the ghoſts of the deceaſed, 
* As when two black clouds 

With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on | | 
; Over the Caſpian, | Mil To. 
I This paſſage is ſomething ſimilar to Satan's addreſs to the Sun, in the 
fourth book of Paradiſe loft, » 


O thou 
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neſs of thy courſe. When the world 


is dark with tempeſt; when 
thunder rolls, and lightning flies: 
thou lookeſt in thy beauty, from 
the clouds, and laugheſt at the 
ſtorm. But to Offian. thou lookeſt 
in vain; for he beholds thy beams 
no more; whether thy yellow hair 
flows on the eaſtern clouds, or thou 


trembleſt at the gates of the weſt. 
But thou art perhaps, like me, for 
4 thy years will have 


a ſeaſon, an 
an end. Thou ſhalt ſleep in thy 
clouds, careleſs of the voice of the 
morning. Exult then, O ſun, 
in the ſtrength of thy youth. Age 
is dark and unlovely; it is like the 


glimmering light of the moon“, 


when it ſhines through broken 
clouds, and the miſt is on the hills; 


the blaſt of north is on the plain, 


the traveller ſhrinks in the midſt of 
his journey.“ I 


The death of tel, attempted from the 
German of Geſſner, by Mrs. Coliyer. 


TE great applauſe this work 


haas met with, intitles it to a 
place in our Regiſter. It is a 
oetical performance, not written 
in meaſure. Mrs. Collyer's tran- 


ſlation, we think, does juſtice to 


her original. To uſe the words 
of her preface. 

The ſubje& is the death of 
ABEL, which is the moſt remark. 
able event recorded in ſacred hiſ. 


O thou that with ſurpaſſing 


tory from the fall to the def}: ge. 
The poet has had the art to inte- 
reſt us in the diſtreſſes of our firſt 


parents, and their immediate def. 


cendants, by the lively and affect. 


ing manner in which he manages 


the paſſions, and by the graces 
and truth he throws into his 
paintings, while he deſcribes the 
ſimple manners of the firſt inhabi- 


tants of the earth. 


Mr. Geſiner has laid his ſcene 
in ſuch remote antiquity, as might 
poſſibly have encouraged ſome wri- 


ters to have taken great liberties, 


but he has been very cautious. In 
the ſimple age, he deſcribes, ambi- 
tion could have nothing to feed 


ciety, envy, may find room in the 
humbleſt and moſt ſimple cot- 
tage, and this Mr. Geſſner has cho- 
ſen for the acting principle, which 
produces the cataſtrophe, Abel's 
death. Perhaps had the character 
of Cain appeared a little more art. 


fully a mixed character, we had 


ſtill been more intereſted in the 
ſtory, but whatever elſe may be 
objected to it, it muſt be allowed, 
that Mr. Geſſner has great imagi- 
nation. If the fable ſhould not 
intereſt, at leaſt his deſcriptions, 
his hymns and all thoſe parts 
which leave room for fancy to diſ- 
play itſelf, may engage the rea- 
der's attention. We muſt not 
omit to mention, that the German 


2 „ has 
glory crown'd, 


Looks from thy fole dominion like the god 
Of this new world; at whole ſight all the ſtars 
Hide their dimin:th'd heads, to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name 


O ſun ? 


' ® Quale per incertam lunam ſub luce maligna 
Eft iter in ſiſvis; ubi coelum condidit umbra 


Jupiter, & revus nox abſlulit atra colorem. 


ViRSs 


Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 
By the moon's doubtful, and malignant light : 
When Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkics, _ 


And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their eyes. 


Deg. yD, 


But that other bane of ſo- 
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has read dur Milton with great at- 
tention, fo that Anameleck's eſ- 
cape from hell to tempt man, will 
be more admired by ſtrangers to 
our language, than it can be by 
thoſe who have read Milton. Nor 
is that by many the only one in- 
ſtance in which he ſtands indebted 
to the Engliſh poet. The reader 
will himſelf obſerve it throughout 
the whole work. — He begins his 
work thus. | 
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ſtar. Poſterity will crown the urn 
of a poet who conſecrates his talents 
to virtue and to innocence : his 
name ſhall not be forgot: his repu- 
tation ſhall bloom with unfadin 
verdure, while the trophies of the 
proud conqueror ſhall moulder in 
the duſt, and the ſuperb mauſoleum 
of the tyrant ſhall ftand unknown in 
the midſt of a deſert, where human 


— — — — eo 


I ea —., 
— IE CAST ITS DT T4 2 


„ Henceforth repoſe in ſilence, 
thou ſoft pipe, no more I render 
thee vocal, no more I chant tke 
ſimple manners of the ruſtic ſwain. 
Fain would I raiſe my voice to bold- 
er ſtrains, and in harmonious lays 
rehearſe the adventures of our prim- 
eval parents after their dieadful 
fall. Fain would I celebrate him 
who, ſacriſic'd by a brother's fury, 
his duſt firſt mingled with the earth. 
Come thou noble enthuſiaſm that 
warm'ſt and filleſt the mind of the 
rapt poet, who during the filent 
hours of night contemplates in the 
gloom of the thick grove, or at the 
ſide of a clear ſtream, glimmering 
with the moon's pale lamp : when 
ſeiz'd by a divine tranſport, imagi- 
nation takes her flight, and with 
bold wing traverſing the regions of 
created ſubitances, penetrates into 


the diſtant empire of poſlibilities, 


diſcovering with clear view the mar- 
velous that captivates, and the beau- 
tiful that enchants. Loaded with 
treaſure, ſhe returns to arrange and 
conſtruct her various materials. 
Taught by reaſon to chuſe and re- 
ject, ſhe, with a wiſe ceconomy, ad- 
mits only what forms harmonious 
relations. Delightful employment! 
Laudable conſtancy ! I honour the 
bard, who, to excite ſentiments of 
virtue in the yielding heart, watches 
the nocturnal ſong of the graſhop- 
per, till the riſing of the morning 


nature celebrates the 
light, and pays to nature's God the 


Fu 
feet have made no path. Few, 'tis il 
true, who have ventur'd on theſe 4 


noble ſubjects have received from 
nature the gift of ſinging well; but 
the attempt is laudable: to it I con- 
ſecrate all my moments of leiſure, 
and all my ſolitary walks.“ 
Abel's firſt appearance is an act of 
devotion. S815 | 
_ © Retire, O ſleep, from every 
eye. Fly ye hovering dreams to the 
ſhades of night. Where are now 
the ſhades of night? They have 


fled to the caves of the rocks ; they 


wait us in the thick grove; we 
ſhall find them there, and be re- 
freſh'd by their coolneſs during the 
ſultry heat of noon. See where the 
new-born day firſt wakes the eagle; 
where on the plittering ſummits of 
the rocks, and the ſhining ſides of 
the mountains, the exhalations aſ- 
cend and mix with the pure air of 
the morning, as the ſmoke of burnt- 
offerings ariſe from the altar, Thus 


returnin g 


ſacrifice of grateful praiſe, Praiſe 
him all things that exiſt; praiſe 
him whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs 
produc'd and preſerves all. Ye 
ſpringing flowers, exhale the ſweets 
he gave. you in his praiſe. Ye 
winged inhabifants of the grove, 
pour forth the warbling of your 
little throats to him who gave you 
voice and melody ; while the ma- 
jeſtic lion pays him honour with the 
terrors of his mouth, and the ca- 


verng 


[| 
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verns of the rocks reſound his praiſe. 
Praiſe God, O my foul ! praiſe God 
the Creator and Preſerver. Let the 
voice of man reach thy throne, O 
Lord, before that of thy other crea- 
tures : in the grey twilight, at the 
dawn of the morning, while the 
birds and beaſts yet ſleep, may my 
ſolitary ſong find acceptance, and 


invite the reviving creation to praiſe 


thee, the Creator andPreferver. How 
magnificent are thy works, O God, 
wiſdom and goodneſs are ſtamp'd 
on all. 
I perceive the traces of thy bounty; 
each ſenſe is tranſported, and con- 


veys their infinite beauties to my ra- 


viſhed mind. O God! weak and 
frail as I am, fain would I attempt 
thy praiſe. What induc'd thee, 
Maker Omnipotent! for ever hap- 


py in thyſelf, to call from nothing 


this gay creation? What induc'd 


thee, thou Self. exiſtent, to ſorm 


man out of the duſt, and to give 
him the breath of life? It was thine 
infinite goodneſs. Thou gaveſt 
him being that thou mighteſt con- 
fer on him happineſs. O ſmiling 
morn ! in thee 1 ſee a lively image 
of the work of the great Creator, 
when the ſun diſperſes the vapours 


of the earth, and drives night before 


his ſteps, all nature revives with re- 
newed luſtre. The Almighty ſpoke; 
darkneſs fled and ſilence heard his 
voice : he commanded, and miriads 
of living creatures emerg'd from the 
teeming earth, flutter'd in the air 
with variegated plumage, and ren- 
der'd the aſtoniſh'd woods vocal 
with the praiſes of the beneficent 
Creator. Earth again hears the 


voice of her Almighty Maker: the. 


heaving clods riſe in innumerable 
ſhapes, and burſt into life and mo- 
tion. The new-form'd horſe bounds 
o'er the verdant turf, and neighing 


Wherever 1 turn my eyes, 


1 „ 
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ſhakes his mane : while the ſtrong 


lion, impatient to free himſelf from 


the cumbrous earth, attempts his 
firſt roaring. A hill teems with 


life; it moves; it burſts, and from | 


it ſtalks the huge unwieldly ele. 
phant. 


ſurrounded by thy bounties, and 
join unanimous to chant thy praiſe. 
The time will come, when thy praiſe 


ſniall reſound from every corner of | 


the peopled earth ; when thine al- 
tars ſhall blaze on every hill, and 
man ſhall celebrate thy wonderous 
works from the riſing to the ſetting 
m_— 1 

Cain's firſt appearance is in a gloo- 
my mood, full of ill-will and envy, 


« At the ſame time Cain paſſing 


by the fragrant ſhade, and heard 
Abe's melodious voice, and had 


| beheld his delighted father tenderly 


embrace him. At this ſight envy 
fix d her envenom'd fling in his 
heart, and he giving a furious look 
at the bower, cry'd, What ſigus of 
Joy are here! What fond careiles ! 
I too might ſing were my days, like 


his, ſpent in idly reclining in the 


ſhade, while the flocks were ſport- 
ing, or cropping the green her- 
bage: but J am not made for ſing- 
ing. Rugged labour is my inheri- 
tance : tho? I turn the glebe; tho 
J break the ſtubborn earth, curl? 
for my father's ſin with barrenneſs, 
yet my fatigues meet no ſuch fond 


rewards : did my ſoft brother but 
toll, like me, one day beneath the 


ſcorching ſun, *twould ſpoil his 


muſic; he'd trill no ſongs. — What, 


more embraces! how 1 hate this 
effeminate dalliance ! but if that 


fair youth be pleas'd, no matter 


what I hate.” | 
Aſter 


Theſe are thy works, | 
thou Omnipotent ! Each morn thou 
call'ſt thy creatures from fleep, the | 
image of nonexiſtence ; they awake 
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Afier the murder and after the 
curſe denounced againſt Cain. | 


„Cain ſtood motionleſs. De- 


ſpair glar'd in his eyes: yet flerce- 
neſs was ftill ſeen on his buſhy 


brows. The furious winds ſhook 
his erect hair. Wild fear, at length, 
forc'd from his livid and quivering 
lips theſe horrid accents. Why has 
he not annihilated me ?—Where- 
fore not annihiiated me? that no 
traces of me might remain in the 
creation. Why was I not blaſted 
by his lightnings ? Why did not his 
thunder ftrike me to the depths of 
the earth? - But his ire reſerves me 
for perpetual ſufferings —torments 
without end Deteſted by my fellow 


creatures — all nature abhors me- I 


abhor myſelf— Already the attend- 
ants on guilt haunt me; ſhame, re- 
morſe, deſpair.— Shut out from 
human ſociety, baniſh'd from 
God, I ſhall, while on earth, feel 
the torments of hell — I feel 
them now, Cars'd be thou, O 
arm, which ſo haſtily executed the 
impulſes of paſſion, mayſt thou wi- 
ther on my body like the blighted 


limb of a tree! Curs'd be the hour 


when a dream from hell deceiv'd 
me - and thou infernal fend, who 
ſuggeſted it, where art thou now? 
that I may curſe thee ! Art thou re- 
turn'd to hell? mayſt thou there 
ſuffer inceſſantly what I now feel! 
Nothing worſe can [ wiſh thee. This 


is your triumph, ye ſpirits of dark- 


neſs ! Gaze on, ye devils, and won- 
der at my miſery !—Spent with a- 


gonv, he fat down on the trunk of 
ga fallen tree; and remain'd without 


ſtrength or voice, motionleſs as the 
dead. Then ftarting be cry'd; Ha! 
what noiſe is that? it is the voice 
of murder'd Abel Ihe groans 
| ſee his ſtreaming blood! O my 
brother! my brother! in pite ro 
my inexpreſſible angniſn, ceale IG 
VOL. IV. 
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haunt me !---He now continu'd fit- 
ting in ſpeechleſs agony, fighs only 
burſting from his tortur'd heart.“ 
The reader may expect an in- 


ſtance of the pathetic, when the 


wives ol Cain and Abel meet Adam 
and Eve after the murder. 
Cain's wife ſays, ** O my father! 


\ſpeat—ſpeak, Tconjure thee—Why 


this horror on thy countenance ?— 


No anfwer!— O my tortur'd heart! 


— Where—ſfay where, O my father! 


—ſay, Omy mother! where is Cain 


my huſband? _ 
Eve reply'd, O my child © who 


knows where, purſu'd by divine 
vengeance—Ah my God !—the un- 


happy—but what do I fay ?—L 
tremble to ſpeak it—he he— ah 


me, unhappy mother ! Horrid— 


deteſtable ideas, tear not thus my 


wretched boſom ! Ah miſerable pa- 


rent that Iam! why—he—Ah my 


mother! interrupted Mahala, ſpare 


me not, —ſpare me not, I conjure 
thee, O my mother ! On me—on 
me let the tempeſt fall I am al- 
ready cruſh'd; already torn bz 
frightful apprehenſions. Cain— 
heavens ! 
cry'd Eve. Ah Mahala! Ah Thir- 
za! Cain kill'd him! Her exceſſive 
griefthen took from her the power 
of ſpeech. | 3 
Mahala was firuck mute with 
terror. Her immoveable eyes ſhed 
no tears. The cold ſweat trickled 


down her pale face, and her trem- 
At 


bling lips were diſcolour'd. 
length ſhe cry'd out in agony, He 
kill Abel !—Cain my huſband, kill 
his brother Where art thou fra- 
tricide ? where? — Where, Oh 
where has thy guilt purſu'd thee ? 
Has the thunder of God aveng'd 
thy brother? Doſt thou ceaſe to 
exitt ?-—Where art thou, moſt mi- 
ſerable ? To what country of de- 
nar art thou Red, foilow'd by the 


BS, curſs 


Cain has—KilPd him! 
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curſe of God ? Thus rav'd Mahala, 


tearing her hai, 

I, th. re Frarricide vile mur- 
derer! exclaim'd Thirza; how 
couldſt thou kill ſo kind a brother; 

Who, doubtleſs, when expiring un- 
der the mortal blow given by thy 
cruel hand, regarded thee with eyes 
full of love — Ah Cain, curſt 


curſt be O my ſiſter! O Thirza! 


cry dMahala, interrupting her, curſe 
him not, he is thy brother e is 
my huſband! Rather let us im- 
plore for him the mercies of God. 


am ſure, when falling in his blood, 


the holy victim of his fury caſt on 
him an eye of compaſſion, and 1 
doubt not but now intercedes for 
him before the eternal throne. Let 


our prayers aſcend from the duſt, 
and join thoſe of the happy. O 


| curſe him not, Thirza—curſe not 
thy brother.” 3 | 


The poet ends his work with an 


affecting ſcene. 5 
„ Curſe me not, O Mahala! I 


come to deplore before thee my mi- 


ſery and my guilt :—then I fly far 
from thee for ever. I will hide me 
in the deſarts. Curs'd of God, fol- 
low'd by his wrath, I fly. Oh curſe 
me not! curſe not thy wretched 
huſband! 
Ah Cain! ſhe reply'd, pene- 
trated with the tendereſt compaſ- 
fion ; tho? thou haſt kill'd the beſt 


of brothers —tho' thou haſt heap'd 


inexpreſſible miſeries on my wretch- 
ed head, yet I forget not that thou 
art ſtill my huſband. I pity——1 
weep for thee. Cain anſwer'd, 
_ caſting on her a look of tenderneſs, 
a look that expreſs'd the bitter an- 
guiſh of his heart; Fatal moment, 
when a dream from hell deceiv'd 
me! theſe little ones appear'd be- 
fore me as ſlaves to the ſons of 
Abel. To ſave them from miſery 
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and bondage I killd him. 


Curs'd moment! I murder'd the 


| beſt of brothers, and the bloody deed 
will for ever haunt my mind, and | 
fill it with infernal horrors, My | 
| | Yet, () 
Mahala ! I would eſcape thy curſes, * 
Curſe me not, my deareſt wife — | 
Curſe me not in my miſery, This 
hour I fly I quit thee for ever—] ' 
quit ye for ever, my beloved chil. | 
dren! I fly from ye, curs'd by God | 


puniſhment is eternal. 


and man. 


The children lamented round 
him. They rais'd their innocent 
| | Mahala ſunk on 
the earth, and reclin'd on her huſ- 
band. Receive theſe tears — re- 
ceive theſe expreſſions of my ſincere 
forgiveneſs and compaſſion, ſhe *' 
ſaid, while ſhe wept over. him. Doſt 
thou fly, Cain? 


hands in agony. 


I fly with thee. 


ſoften'd my deſpair. 


Doſt thou fly ? 
to the deſart regions? How can! 
dwell here while thou art ſolitary 
and abandon'd !—— while thou art 
miſerable far from me! No, Cain, 
How can J ſuffer 
thee to be deſtitute of all relief in 
the deſarts!— What cruel inquie- 
tudes would torment me! Every 
breeze I heard would fill me witi Þ 
terror! Perhaps he is now, I ſhould ! 
ſay to myſelf—perhaps he is this 
inſtant in the agonies of death, with- 
out ſuccour in ſome barren wild. 
She was ſilent, and Cain, with a 
look of aſtoniſhment, cry'd, What 
do I hear? Is it thou Mahala? is it 
thou thyſelf, or does a dream again 
deceive? It is, it is my dear, my 
virtuous wife! Thy words, Maha- 
la,--thy conſolating words have 
Thou doſt not 
hate mel thou doſt not curſe me! | 
It is enough. No, thou courageous, 
thou affectionate wife! thou ſhalt 
never ſhare in the puniſhment due | 
to my horrid — ae 

a — — 
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Halt not ſuffer for me the chaſtiſe- 
ments of heaven. Remain in this 


abode ſanctify'd by virtue, where 


dwelleth the Divine Benediction. I 
will not render thee miſerable. For- 
get me, Mahala forget thy wretch- 


ed huſband. Abandon'd by God, 


I ſhall wander without place of 
reſt ; but mayſt thou be happy! 
mayſt thou be bleſt! No Cain, if 
thou art miſerable, I cannot here be 
happy, reply'd Mahala. I fly with 
thee—with thee I wander—[ will 
be deſolate . with thee—I go with 
thee to the deſart regions. Our 
children ſhall go with us. I will 
there ſhare thy miſery ] will try to 
aſſuage it —I will mix my tears of 
compaſſion, with thy tears of pe- 
nitence,—-I will kneel by thy ſide. 


My .prayers ſhall aſcend to Hea- 


ven with thine. -—- Our children 
proſtrate round ns, ſhall join their 
yoices with ours. God will not 
diſdain the penitent ſinner, I fly 
with thee, Cain—Without ceaſing 
we will pray—without ceafing we 
will mourn before God, till a ray of 
his grace illumins thy benighted 
foul, and juſtifies our confidence in 
his mercy. Hope in God, Cain. 
He will hear the prayer of the peni- 
tent finner. | 

O thou! cry'd Cain, by what 
name ſhall.I call thee ? Thou art to 
me as a gracious angel! A beam of 
Divine conſolation has darted into 
the obſcurity of my ſoul ! O Maha- 
la! O my wife! now I dare em- 
brace thee. Oh that I could make 
thee ſenfible of what I feel ! but 


words cannot expreſs my gratitude 


—cannot expreſs the teader emo- 
tions of my heart. At theſe words 
he preſs'd her to his breaſt; then 
ſuddenly quitting her he embrac'd 
his children: but ſoon returu'd to 


his wife, and again claſp'd her ta 
his heart. al 

Now, this tender mother, this 
heroic wife, ſooth'd her infants, and 
wip'd away their tears. She took 


her youngeſt child to her breaſt, 


another little one held by the hand 

of his father, while Eliel and Joſiah, 
full of life and gaiety, tripp'd be- 
fore them. They left their cottage. 
Mahala with weeping eyes beheld 
the dwelling of her parents, and of 
Thirza. Be bleſt, be bleſt, ſaid 


ſhe, O deſolate family whom I aban- 


don ! Soon will I return from the 
place of our habitation, to ſuppli- 
cate your bleſſings for me- for my 
dear, my peniten: huſband, I will 
ſolicit for him a pardon. She now 
wept as irreſolute, when inftantly 
exhalations, more balſamic than are 


breath'd from all the flowers of 
ſpring, ſurrounded the fugitives, and 


the voice.of an inviſible angel from 
over their heads, ſaid, Go, gene- 
rous wife, I will, in a dream, inform 

thy tender mother of thy heroic 
courage. I will tell her, thou art 
gone with thy penitent huſband to 


implore mercy for him, from the 
Sovereign Judge, 


They now walk'd by the light of 
the nocturnal ſtar. They loſt ſight 
of the dwellings, and advanc'd into 


the deſart regions, where had never 


been imprinted the foot of man.“ 


1 


The private life of the Romans. 
Tranſlated from the French f 
Monſieur D' Arnay, Dodſley. : 

ONSIEUR D*'ARNAY 
VI has choſen a ſubje& rather 

of curioſity than of any real im- 

portance, but, it muſt be confeſſed, 

a ſubject of no inelegant curioſity. 

One cannot but be intereſted in 

every thing that regards a people, 

— dhe 
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who make ſo conſiderable a figure in 
hiſtory as the Romans do. The 
various forms of government through 
which they paſſed, the great men 


who appeared upon the ſtage during 


each of theſe forms, the cauſes 
which produced their greatneſs and 


their ruin, are an inexhauſtible fund 


of inſtruction to the general and the 


ſtateſman, and poſſibly the work be- 
fore us will not therefore pleaſe us 
the leſs, as it is a kind of leſſer 


hiſtory, which does not ſhew us the 
warrior or the ſtateſman, or if we 
do meet them, it is not in the aſ- 
ſumed character of great men, but 
in their private capacity, as men 
with their robes of ſlate thrown off, 


in their domeſtic enjoyments and 


private occupations. The author 


himſelf has not always condeſcended 
to ſupport what he advances by any 


citation, but the tranſlator has taken 
pains to juſtify him by many uſeful 
uotations, which make amends for 
me inaccuracies in the tranſlation. 


It will not perhaps be leſs pleafing 


in the ſmaller than in the greater 
hiſtory, to obſerve the progreſs theſe 
people made from the loweſt ſimpli- 
city, to ſuch an extravagant profu- 


ſion of magniticence, as far, very 


far, exceeds all the attempts made 


by the richeſt and moſt oſtentatious 


of modern princes, Speaking of 
the early times, he ſays, 
The Romans, in the firſt and 
happy ages of the republic, (I ſpeak 
of thoſe in the eaſieſt circumſtances,) 
were all labourers, and all the la- 
bourers were ſoldiers. 

In time of peace, the greateſt 
part ſaw the city only every nine 
.days. They came thither only to 
provide themſelves with neceſſaries, 
and to examine whether they ſhould 


This is what was called promulgare per trinum nundinu, 
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approve or reje& ſuch regulation? 
as the magiſtrates cauſed to be poſted | 


up at the Capitol and at the Forum, 

three days ſucceſſively before they 

preſented them to be confirmed. 
'The Romans were near four 


hundred and fixty years, without 


knowing any other diviſion of the 
day than morning, noon, and night. 
The laws of the twelve tables 
even mention only fun-riſe and ſun- 
ſet ; 1t was not till ſome years after- 
wards that an officer of the conſuls 
proclaimed mid-day aloud, which 
the Romans then diſtinguiſhed only 
in fine weather, and by the height 
of the ſun. ay „ 

It was during the firſt Punic 


war that the firſt dial was expoſed 


to public view at Rome, and placed 
upon a column of the tribunal of 
harangues. Marcus Valerius Meſ- 


ſala brought it from Sicily after the 
taking of Catana, thirty years after 


Papirius, the year of Rome four 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven. 
Although this dial, drawn for 
the meridian of Catana, which was 
different from that of Rome, could 


not ſhow the hours juſtly ; yet, as 


imperfe& as it was, the Romans 
conformed to it for the ſpace of 


 ninety-nine years, 
Theſe forts - of | clocks were 
of uſe only in the day, and in clear 
weather. 


Scipio Naſica, five years 
after, in the year of Rome five 


hundred and ninety- five, firſt brought ; 


into uſe, and placed under cover a 
water-clock, which ſhewed the hours 
equally by day and night. There 
were twelve in the day, and as 


many in the night, without diſ- 


tinction of ſeaſons. 


So that in ſummer the hours f 


the day were longer, and in winter 
: ſhortet 
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fthorter than thoſe of the night, 
The firſt began at ſun-riſe; the 
ſixth at mid-day ; and the twelfth at 
ſun-ſet; from thence began the firſt 


hour of the night, of which the 
ſixth was at mid-night, and the 


twelfth at ſun-riſe. 


Under the emperors, they be- 


gan to perceive that this diſtribution 
was not convenient. By little and 
little, they introduced the manner of 
counting the twenty-four hours, from 
mid-night to mid-night. It appears, 
that this cuſtom had already ob- 
tained in the reign of Adrian, All 
the world knows, that it is generally 
received in Europe, except in Italy, 
where they reckon the day from 
ſan-ſet to ſun-ſet, and the whole 
twenty-four hours ſucceſſively. 
They employed the firſt hour 


of the day in the moſt eſſential du- 
ties of religion. The temples were 


open to all the world, aad even 


often lighted before day, for the 
moſt early. The worſhip they there 


paid the gods, conſiſted in adoring 
and invoking them by public and 
private prayers; in offering facri- 
fices, incenſe, and perfumes ; and 
in hymns, which the youth of both 
ſexes, and of the firſt families, ſung 
morning and evening to their praiſe, 
to the ſound of inſtruments. 

Let they gave not to the gods 
alone theſe firſt hours of the morn- 
ing; they alio employed them in 
paying thoſe reciprocal duties, re- 
ceived and authoriſed in the world. 
At Rome, as elſewhere, the little 
paid their court to the great, the 
people to.the magiſtrates, and the 
magiſtrates to the rich. | 
To conſider only the ordinary 
life of a citizen, it appears, that the 
greateſt numberemployed the morn- 
ing in the temples, the palaces of 
the great, in the forum, at the bar, 


and in ſolliciting their affairs; and 


that they deſtined the reft of the 


day to viſits and aſſemblies, to the 


walks and baths, to feaſting and 


pleaſures, to the care of health and 
exerciſes ; amongſt others, to that 


of the hand-ball and tennis. 

The whole concluded about 
the eighth or ninth hour, that is, 
about three in the afternoon ; . and 


then every one repaired in haſte to 
the public or private baths, It was 


natural that there ſhould be more 


liberty in the private baths, where 


each was left to his own fancy: 


but, for the public baths, they were 


opened by ringing of a bell always 


at the ſame hour; and thoſe who 
came too late, ran the riſk of bathing. 
in cold. ert. 
He comes then to thoſe times of 
magnificence, when the acts of pri- 
vate perſons outſhone any thing 


done by princes in our times. 


It was not till the year of 


Rome 441, that they brought water 
thither for the firſt time, by means 
of an aqueduct, built under the di- 
rection of the cenſor Appius Clau- 
dius, from whom that water was 
called Aqua Appia. Its ſource was 
eight miles from Rome, in the ter- 
ritory of Tuſculum, now Freſcati. 
Till that time, the Romans were 


contented with the water they drew) 


from the Tiber, and from wells, 


from the fountains in the city, and 
thoſe they found in the neighbour- 
hood. | 


The number of aqueducts in- 
creaſed aſterwards. Agrippa, while 


he was ædile under Auguſtus, not 
only re-eſtabliſhed the ancient aque- 


ducts, which had fallen to decay, 
but built alſo a new one, to which 
he gave the name of Aqua Julia ; 


it was fifteen miles in extent. To 


facilitate the uſe of the waters which 


e IR: he 
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be brought to the city, he made 
ſeven hundred baſons, an hundred 


and five fountains, one hundred and 


thirty reſervoirs; and all theſe works 
were adorned with columns and 


\ Natues ; a deſtination much more 


ſuitable, ſays Pliny, for thoſe maſ- 


er-pieces of art, than being in- 
ardens and country- 


: cloſed in the 
houſes of private people. 


Theſe aqueducts were built of 


| brick, running, under ground, or 
| raiſed upon arches, They brought 
the water to Rome in pipes of caſt 
metal, or lead, from the diſtance of 
thirty, forty, and ſixty milesor more. 

Theſe waters were collected i in re- 
ſervoirs called caſtella. 


| baths. | 

The firſt thing that preſented 
- Itſelf in theſe baths, was a great 
baſon, called natario and ppiſcina, 
which took up all the north ſide; 


in which they could not only bathe, 


but even ſwim very commodiouſſy. 
Sometimes theſe great baſons were 
to be met with in the baths of pri- 
vate perſons, as in thoſe of Cicero 
and the younger Pliny. The rich 
and the great bad baths at home, 
and often very ſuperb, commonly 


placed near the dining- room; be- 


cauſe it was the cuſtom to bathe be- 
fore the repaſt, and even to offer it 
to friends and ſtrangers who were 
invited, 

The edifices of the baths in 
the thermz were commonly ex poſed 
to the ſouth, and had a very ex- 
tenſive front: the middle part was 
occupied by the ſtove- room, or by 
' a great furnace of mafon-work, 
called hkypocauftum, which had to 
the 1i-ht and Jeft an apartment of 
four rooms, uniform on both fides, 


and diſpoſed ſo as they could eaſily 
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paſs from one to the other. Theſe 


| wWardrobe. 
He then gives an account of their 


rooms, called in general balncaria, 


were the ſtove, the hot bath, the | 


cold bath, and the ſteam bath. 


Theſe baths formed ſo many vaſt. | 


and ſuperb halls. That of the hot 
bath was as large again as the others, 


becauſe of the great concourſe of | 
EFT who frequented. it, and the 


ng ſtay they made in it. The 


roofs of theſe halls were ſupported | 


by pillars of marble, the pavement 
was moſaic. The walls, lined alſo 
with marble, were embelliſhed with 
maſter- pieces of painting and ſculp- 


ture: the galleries, the porticoes, 


the ar artments which ſerved for the 
Thoſe for rubbing and 
perfuming ; even the places where 


they kept the oils and perfumes, 
were equally adorned. 


Statues, 
pictures, and the precious metals, 
were laviſhed in theſe ſumptuous 
ediſices. 

The veſſels Mr) atenk; ls were an- 


ſwerable to that magnificence. The 
baths were of marble, 


oriental 
granite, and porphyry ; ſome were 
fixed, ſome moveable. Amongſt 


theſe laſt there were ſome made on 
purpoſe to be ſuſpended, in which 


they joined the pleaſure of bathing 
to that of being balanced, and as it 
were, rocked by an eaſy motion. 

If we go back to the firſt ages 
of Nome we ſhall find that the 
Romans lived moſtly upon roots 
and milk, or upon a very coarſe 
kind of pottage, called pulmentun, 
which ſerved them for bread, and 
that they eat fleſh only upon extra- 


ordinary occaſions. 


The time of dinner, as regu- 
lar as that of ſapper, was about the 
ſixth hour of the day, or noon, 
Suetonius relates, that the em- 


peror Claudius — ſo much delight 
1 
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in the combats of the gladiators 
with wild beaſts, that he took his 
place in the morning, and remained 
there at non. „ 
The hour of ſupper was be- 
tween the ninth and tenth hour of 
the day; or, as we ſhould ſay, be- 
tween three and four in the after- 
noon. as followe 
by a kind of collation, called co- 
meſſatio. The place where it was 
ſerved up was anciently in atrio, 
that is to ſay, in a veſtibule, open 
in ſome ſort, and expoſed to the 
view of all the world. Beſides that 
the ſervice, was there eaſier, a more 
private part of the houſe might have 
encouraged licentiouſneſs and de- 
bauchery. In the ſummer ſeaſon, 
they ſometimes ſupped under a 
ſycamore, or ſome other ſhady 
. | | 
The tables of the Romans 
were at firſt only of common and 
ordinary wood, ſquare, and with 
four feet; they afterwards had them 
round and oval, ſupported upon one 
foot, artfully wrought and ſculp- 
tured, fineered with the roots of 


the box and citron tree, with ivory 


and ſhells, plates of gold and ſilver, 
and precious ſtones; they were un- 
covered, and at every courſe they 
took care to wipe them with a 
ſpunge. It was not till the time 
of the emperors that the Romans 


Sometimes it was followed 
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began to cover them with cloths : 
they had of them ſtriped with gold 


* 7 


and purple. 


upon ſimple benches, after the ex- 


ample of Homer's heroes; or, as 
Varro expreſſes it, after the ex- 


amples of the Lacedæmonians and 
the Cretans. In time, they took up 
the cuſtom of lying upon little beds 
at their meals; that cuſtom they had 
from Aſia. The ladies did not at 


firſt think it conſiſtent with their 
modeſty to adopt that novelty: they 
long kept up the ancient manner, 


as more conformable to the modeſty 
of the ſex. Valerius Maximus tells 
us, that in the folemn feaſts which 
they offered to the gods and god- 
defles, thoſe divinities were pleaſed 
to ſubmit to human cuſtoms ; that 
7 * was laid upon a bed, Juno 

nd Minerva ſeated upon chairs ; 
but from the time of the firſt 
Czfars, till the year 320 of the 


_ Chriſtian æra, the women followed 


* 


them lay along at table. 
As for young people, who had 
not yet taken the viril robe, they 
kept them a long time under the 
ancient diſcipline. They ſeated 
them at table, on the edge of the 
bed of their neareſt relations. 


the cuſtom of the men, and like 


” They lay: along upon theſe 


beds, with the upper part of the 
84-5 I. oy 


+ In great dangers, or aſter ſome happy event, they ordained ſolemn feaſts 


for the gods, to implore their aſſiſtance, or by way of thankſgiving. They 
called that ceremony lectiſternium, from lefos flerntre. Prieſts called Septemwuirt 
Epulmnes, preſided at theſe feaſts, and directed them. They placed a round 
table in the temples, ſeats and beds covered with tapeſtry, and cuſſions, on which 
they put the ſtatues of the gods and goddeſſes who were invited to the feaſt ; 
and they were ſuppoſed to partake of it, though it was the Septemviri Fpulones who 
had all the advantage of it. The beds on which were the ſtatues of the. gods, 
were called pulvinaria, and the ſeats of the goddeſſes ſellæ, whence alſo they 
gave theſe feaſts the name of /elliferma, or folliſternia. A plague which was 
ſeverely felt in Rome the year 356th of the city, gave riſe to that ceremony, 
which in- after times was frequently obſerved. | 2 
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body a little raiſed, and ſupported 
by cuſhions, and the lower part 


ſtretched at length upon the bed 
behind the back of the next in 
order. They leaned upon the left 


elbow, and made uſe of the right 


hand. He who was ſecond, had 
His head oppoſite to the breaſt of the 


firſt, Ifhe wanted to ſpeak to him, 


eſpecially if the thing was to be 
ſecret, he was obliged to Jean upon 
his boſom; and in converſation, he 


who ſpake ſat almoſt upright, with 


his back ſupported by cuſhions, 

A piece of cloth was hung 
above the table, to prevent the 
gueſts from being incommoded with 
_ Cuſt, or other filth. 

Before they placed themſelves 
at table, they took off their ſhoes, 
and left them at the bed- feet, that 
the rich ſtuffs they were covered 
with might not be ſpoiled with duſt 
and mire. 
places bare-footed, or with a kind 
of ſlippers, and reſumed their ſhoes 
when they roſe from table. Plautns 
ſays, in one of his comedies, 


« Good, L find myſelf better, take 


% of my ſhoes, giye me ſome 
© drink.“ And, ſome time after, 
Quick, give me my ſhoes, and 
es haſte to remove the table.“ 
be gueſts being thus placed, 
each having his own cov er, they 
diſtributed among them 15 of 
fare, then they Placed cups before 
them. | 

Theſe cups were brought from 
2 buffet loaded with other veltels 


* The Reman 


the meal, 


pound was only twelve ounces, as it is 


of gold and ſilver, Kill more ya. 
luable for the fineneſs of the work 
than for the materials themſelves. 
On that of Craſſus were ſeen veſſels 
of ſilver which coſt him for the 
faſhion at the rate of ſix thouſand 
ſeſterces the pound weight. Amongſt 


them were two goblets particularly 


remarkable, the work of Mentor, 
a celebrated artiſt, for which he 


had paid one hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces *. 


When they went to ſup with 


any one, a ſlave bore the napkin, 


and took care to carry it back, but 


not empty; they put into it ſome 


pieces of the entertainment. It was 
not even unuſual, in the middle of 
to ſend ſomething to a 
wife, a relation, a neighbour, or a 


| friend. 


They always began by liba- 


tions, which conſiſted in pouring 
Thus, they took their 


out a little wine upon the table in 
honour of the gods, and were ac- 
Fompanied with ſome prayers. 

They placed little images upon 


the table +, beſides which they put 


the falt ; by that they thought to 
conſecrate the table, They looked 
upon falt as a ſacred thing. If it 
was forgot, or happened to be 
overturned, the table was profaneq, 
and they thought, that ſome mii- 
fortune was threatened: a ſyper- 
ſtition which the Romans derived 


from the Greeks, and which many 


people keep up at this day, as wel 
as that other of dreading the Nurl- 
ber thirteen at table. 


The 


at this day; fix 


thouſand ſefterces made about 750 livres; and one hundred thouſand ſeſterccs 


12,400 livres. 


+ Beſides the Penates ani Lares, they placed on the table Herevles and 


Mercury. They eſtee med thefe 


gods the native preſide nts of the table, Cc 


menſa prefides, and called them Hpisropetii, that is to ſay, gods of the table. 


is was for theme. "DET. 6 8 
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The feaſts uſually conſiſted of 
three courſes, comprehending the 
deſſert. They began with eggs, 
and finiſhed with fruit. | 


T have ſaid, that the Roman 


feaſts were of three courſes. 'The 
firſt was compoſed of freſh eggs, aſ- 
paragus, olives, oyfters, ſallads, &c. 
Like us they boiled their aſparagus 
very lightly ; we learn this little 
particularity from a common ſaying 
of Auguſtu-. When that emperor 
wanted to have an affair diſpatched 


quickly, © You muſt,” ſaid he, 


© take no more time about it than 
e would boi! aſparagus, a/þarags 
« citius. ND TE: | 
The fecond courſe compre- 
hended the ragouts and roaſt meats, 
amongſt which they always min- 
gled ſome diſhes of fiſh ; a favou- 
rite food of the Romans, and with- 
out which they reckoned no good 
cher. . Rs 
For the third, they ſerved up 
fruits and confections, and all thoſe 
delicacies which the Greeks called 
uelxn⁰⁰ s and the Latins Dulcia- 
ria and Bellaria. The cuſtom was, 
to ſerve it upon another table; ſo 
Virgil calls it, Menſæ grata /ecundce 
donà. 1 — 


In the times that immediately 


followed the re-eſtabliſhment of tlie 
republic, it was the cuſtom at feats, 


by 


e N 
to ſing the praiſes of great men, 
accompanied with the flute and the 
lyre; but the Romans had no ſoon- 
er conquered the Aſiatics, than 
buffoons, farce- players, female mu- 


ſiciane, and dancers, and panta- 


mimes, came into faſhion, and there 


was no good feaſt without all that 
train. | | _ 


In the interval of the courſes, 


and after the feaſt, they played at 
dice, already in uſe in the times of 


the republic ; for although gaming 


was prohibited by the Roman laws, 
except during the Saturnalia *, that 


prohibition was not always re- 
garded, 5 N | 
The ſapper was commonly fol- 
lawed by an extraordinary regale, 


called comeſſatio, from the word 
: Fd o 

4%, becauſe the ancient Romans, 
who dwelt more willingly in the 


country than in the city, regaled 
each other there in. their turns. 
Sometimes, even aſter having ſup- 
ped in one place, they repaired to 


another; and it happened but too 
often, that they paſſed whole nights 


ia debauchery and drunkenneſs. 
Laſtly, the gueſts taking leave 
of their hoſts, reccived preſents, 
called apophereta, 1 
Ihe Romans, in the early 
times, lay upon firaw, or upon 


leaves, having no covering but the 


*The intention of this feat waz, to repreſent the equality which reigned in 
the time of Saturn among men living under the laws of nature, without.diffe- 
rence of condition, The power of maiters over their ſlaves was ſuſpended, They 
cat together. The flaves had full freedom of ſpeech, The maſters took plea- 
ſure in changing condition and habit with them. 

the xelt of thz year with fillets of woolien, probably in memory of the captivity he 
had been reduced to by the Titans and by Jupiter, was unlooſed during his fesſt, 


either to ſignify his deliverance, or to repreſent the liberty, which reigned in the 


golden age, and that which they enjoyed during the Saturnalia. Theſe were 
days of feaſting and rejoicing. The Romans quitted the toga, and appeared in 
public in the dreſs made uſe of at table. They ſent preſents to each: other. 
Games of chanee, forbid at all other times, were then allowed. The ſenate and 
me bar were vacant, and the ſchools ſhut up. They thought it omindus to begin 
3 war, and pu niſh criminals, in a time conſecrated to pleaſures, | 

# | 


ſkins 


The ſtatue of Saturn, tied all 
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 fkins of animals, which alſo ſerved 


them for mattreſſes. 

But afterwards they not only 
employed mattreſſes, and the fineſt 
down, but the frames of them were 
adorned with figures in relief or in- 
laid. They had them of ivory, and 
even of maſly filver, with coverings 


of purple, heightened with gold. 
Theſe beds, made much like our 


couches, or day beds, without cur- 


| tains or canopies, but with a back 


which went on one fide from head 


to foot, were ſo high that they aſ- 
cended them by ſeveral ſteps. 
The toga, which was the firſt 


Habit they wore, appears to have 
been a robe, round and ample, o- 


pen before as far as the girdle, and 
without fleeves. It enveloped the 


whole body : they faſtened it upon 


the left ſhoulder, leaving the right 


arm and ſhoulder at liberty. 'The 
meaſure of it was not fixed, it varied 
as well as the fineneſs of the ſtuff, 


according to the fortune, rank, or 


taſte for finery of the wearer. 

They had togæ of different 
kinds. That which they called 
picta, or palmata, was interwoven 
with purple and gold, imboſſed and 
embroidered with leaves repreſent- 
ing palms. The generals of ar- 
mies wore theſe when they entered 
Rome in triumph. The toga call- 


ed zrabea, was of purple ſtriped with 
ſcarlet and white; it had been the 


Habit of the kings; it was that of the 


Roman knights the day of their ge- 
' neral review, yearly on the Ides of 
July. The pretexta was edged 
with a binding of purple; it was 


the robe of the magiſtrates and the 


_ principals among the prieſts. 


Young people of rank wore it 
with a golden ball hung to a collar. 


At the age of twelve years they 


quitted the infantine habit, which 


was a-party-ccloured mantle, called 


alicata chlamys, to take the robe 


prætexta. Girls wore it till they 
were married, and youths till they 
took the viril robe, ſo called be- 


cauſe it was the habit worn by men 


full grown. It was white, and 


without ornament. 


The day on which they aſſum- 
ed this dreſs, was a day of feaſting 
and rejoicing in the family. The 
father of the young man gave a feaſt 


for his relations, and friends, and 


all his family ; at the end of the re- 
paſt they took off the robe prætexta, 


and the golden ball, which they 


conſecrated to the gods Lares, and 


clothed him with the Yoga wirilis, 
After which the father, accompa- 


nied with his friends and relations, 
and followed by all the domeſtics, 
led his fon to the Capitol, to do ho- 
mage to the gods on his entering on 


the flower of man's age, by offering 
ſacrifices and prayers. BD 


From thence the young man, 


attended by the ſame train, was 


conducted to the forum, to make his 
entry into the world. 

They called that ceremony 
tirocinium, noviciate, and thoſe for 
whom it was performed 7irones, 
NOVICES. | 
The men as well as the wo- 
men, wore a tunic under the toga, 
with this difference, that the tunic 
of the men went no lower than the 


knees, and that of the women to 
the heels; it had alſo ſleeves, which 


they only were allowed to wear. 
They faſtened the tunic more 
or leſs with a girdle, to keep it 


tight, or to tuck it up. Theſe 


girdles were different, according to 
the time of life, and ſerved alſo. for 
purſes to keep the money they car- 


In 


ried about them, ſa 


err 
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In time of peace, and in the 
tity, they did not commonly wear a 
ſword, orany arms. 'The emperors 
themſelves conformed to that cuſ- 
tom. 1 80 | 1 445, 

In the early ages, the Romans 
ſuffered their hair and beard to 
grow, contenting themſelves with 
clipping them from time to time ; 
but they afterwards reſumed that of 
\ ſhaving, 


In place of ſtockings the Ro- 


mans wrapped their legs in bands of 
ſtuff; neither did they commonly 
wear breeches ; only with the mili- 
tary habit, or in their exerciſcs, or 
Mounting on horſeback, they put 
on a ſort of drawers. | 

The Roman ladies dreſſed al- 
ways in their hair; there was no 
difference but in the manner of ar- 
ranging it. In the early ages, on 
the contrary, they never went out 
uncovered with a veil, but that 
mode went out with the ſimplicity 
of manners. | 
The faſhion of drefling the 
head was at that time infinitely va- 
rious; it kept pace with the in- 
conſtancy of the ladies, and of the 
mode. They ſtuck in their hair 
bodkins, loaded with pearls ; they 
knotted them with little chains and 
rings of gold, with purple, or white 
ribands, enriched with precious 
ones, and they wore rich ear-rings 
of gold and pearls. e 
The Roman ladies were ex- 
tremely careful of their teeth; moſt 


part waſhed them with water, others 
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made uſe of a compoſition which 
came from Spain, into which there 


entered urine. They cleanſed them 


with little bruſhes, and tooth-picks ; 


they had ſome of ſilver; thoſe of 
the wood of the lentiſk were re- 
garded as the beſt. 55 

In time their tanics multiplied ; 


it became the faſhion to wear three. 


Taſte ſoon formed the difference be- 
tween them; the firſt was a ſimple 
ſhift; the ſecond, a kind of rochet; 
and the third, having inſenſibly re- 
ceived more folds, and grown more 
voluminous, formed, by the help 
of the ornaments of which it was 
found capable, a woman's dreſs, 
called ſfola, which baniſhed the to- 
ga, or, at leaft, left the uſe of it to 
the men, and to courtezans. 

The conſent of the father was ne- 
ceſſary, they did not require the mo- 
ther's, tho' it was aſd ont of decency. 
They then proceeded to the contract. 
It was accompanied with ceremonies, 
at which the prieſts and the augurs 
aſſiſted. They agreed upon the 
portion, and other conditions, of 
which a deed was drawn and exe- 
cuted in the preſence of witneſſes, 
who ſet their ſeal to it. They broke 
a ſtraw as in other contracts, which 
was called ſtipulation, from /ipula, a 
a ſtraw. The bridegroom made 
preſents to his bride in money, trin- 
kets, &c. and gave her a ring for a 
pledge of the friendſhip which was 
to unite them. Both of them gave 
preſents to thoſe who had negotiat- 
ed or favoured their marriage. The 

. em- 


This ring was called annulus ſponſalitius, genialis, or pronubus. In the time 
of Pliny, it was only of iron, and plain; it was afterwards of gold. The wife 
was accuſtomed to put it on the fourth finger of the left hand, becauſe ſhe be- 
There were ſome alto of 
| brafs 


lieved there was a vein there which went to the heart, 
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emperors regulated, that theſe pre- 
ſents ſhould be proportioned to the 
portion. Laſtly, the father, or the 
_ neareſt relation of the bride, gave a 
feaſt. | £ 2 
They never made a marriage 
without having firſt taken the auſ- 
pices, and without having offered 
_ ſacrifices to the gods, eſpecially to 
Juno, who preſided over matrimonial 
_ engagements and marriages. They 
took the gall out of the animals that 
they ſacrificed, alluding to the 
kindneſs which ought to reign in 
marriage. 8 


It was celebrated in three 


ways, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 


confarreatio, coemtio, et uſus ; confar- 


reation, mutual purchaſe, and uſage. 
The firſt was the moſt ancient. Ro- 
Tu'us had eſtabliſhed it. A prieſt 
in preſence of ten witneſſes, pro- 
nouncing certain words, offered in 


ſacrifice to the gods, a cake made of 


ſalt, water, and wheat- flour, called 


far : the bride and bridegroom eat 
of it, to ſignify by that the union 
that ought to bind them. That 
manner of celebrating marriage, 
gave the wives a right of ſharing 1n 
the particular ſacrifices, attached to 
the family of their huſbands, and 


even to their goods, if they died in- 


teſtate, and without children; if 
they left any, the wives were equal 


with them. Children born of theſe 


mirriages, were preferred for the 
dipnity of the prieſt of Jupiter. 

The mutual purchaſe was a 
kind of imaginary bargain, that the 
bride and bridegroom contracted, 
by the form of giving each other 


braſs and copper, with the figure of a key, to ſignify that the huſband, in giving 
that ring to his wife, delivered her the keys of his houſe, of which it was her bu- 
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robe. 


ſome pieces of money. This way 
of marrying ſubſiſted longer chan 


that of confarreation, which, accord- 


ing to Tacitus, was no longer prac- 


tiſed in the time of Tiberius. Ac- 


cording to ſome authors, it was ac- 
companied with the ſame ceremo- 


nies, and gave the ſame right to the 
wives. 


That Which they called uſage, 


had place, when a woman, with 
conſent of her parents, or her guar- 
dians, had cohabited a whole year 


with a man, with a view of being 
married to him : ſhe then became 
his lawful wife without any other 


ceremony: it even appears, that 


| ſhe had the ſame rights as the 


others.” 


After a pretty full account of 


theſe two cuſtoms of adoption and 


divorce, our author proceeds to the 


Roman education. | 

* The cuſtom of the great at 
Rome was, to keep even in their 
houſes, ſome philoſopher, or other 


learned Grecian, giving him liberty 


to keep open ſchool for the young 


nobility, who came thither to be 


taught with their children. 


Whatever might harden the 


body, increaſe its ftrength, give 
nimbleneſs and agility, form them 


for war, and give dexterity in arms, 


made a part of education, as well as 
politeneſs and addreſs. 


Alfter having gone through the 


ſtudies of childhood, the young 
people were made to take the vil 

They then put them under the 
ſpecial protection of ſome ſenator, 


ſineſs totake care. Some of them have heen found with theſe inſcriptions or de- 


vices, Bonam vitam. Amo te, 
Lowe me. 


Ama me. I wiſh you a happy life. Tlove you, 


celebrated 


4 * K r 


| celebrated for his eloquence, and 
for his ſkill in the laws of the re- 
ublic. 

They ſent the young men of 


quality to Athens, accompanied with 
a governor.” 


1 — 


7 he Hiſlory of Fe from the 
invaſion of Julius Caſar to the 
acceſſion of Henry VII. In two 
vols. By David Hume. . 
fer A. Millar. 8 


O; R writers had commonly ſo 
ill ſucceeded in hiſtory, the 


Italians and even the French had ſo 
long continued our acknowledged 
ſuperiors, that it was almoſt feared 
that the Britiſh genius, which had 
ſo happily diſplayed itſelf in every 
other kind of writing, and had 
oained the prize in moſt, yet could 


not enter the liſts in this. The hiſ- 


torical work Mr. Hume firſt pub- 


liſhed, diſcharged our country from 


this opprobrium. 

This very ingenious and elegant 

writer 1s certainly a very profound 
thinker, The idea of the growth, 
as I may call it, of our preſent con- 
ſtitution ſeems to be the principle of 
the whole work compleated by the 
part now publiſhed, which is writ- 
ten in the ſame bold maſterly man- 
ner as the two formerly publiſhed ; 
and though in point of time it pre- 
cedes them, is peſlibly, in reaſon, 
but a conſequence of the other two; 
and the three parts, we imagine, 
may with propriety enongh be read 
in the order the ingenious author 
has choſen to publiſh them. 

It is natural that the line which 
is always kept to its utmoſt length, 
muſt break at laſt; and pi zobably i in 
its recoil hurt them who endeavour 
to kee ep it at full ſtretch IX 57s 10 
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it fared with the Stuarts, who, we 
imagine with this ingenious author, 
erred not ſo much in extending the 
prerogative, as in not having had 
ſagacity enough to ſee that they had 
fallen in the times, when, from the 
opinions and faſhions of the age, it 
behoved them to ſlacken and remit 


of the authority exerciſed by their 


predeceſſors. 

The ſecond work, which appear- 
ed, certainly ſhewed that the Tu- 
dors had not left it in the power of 


any other family to carry the pre- 


rogative higher than they had done. 
They left it to their ſucceſſors, 
adorned and ſupported with every 
ſanction, which cuſtom, and which, 


in many caſes, legal inſtitution could 


give it. 

The third part ſeems to evince 
that this pitch, which the preroga- 
tive had attained, was not the effect 
of the abilities or the violence of 
this or that family, ſo much as the 
natural courſe of things. | 

If the periods of the hiſtory firſt 
publiſhed intereſted our paſſions 
more, the curioſity of the learned 
will be more gratified in that now 
before us. It will be curious to ob- 
ſerve from what a ſtrange chaos of 
liberty and tyranny, of anarchy and 
order, the conſtitution, we are now - 
bleſſed with, has at length ariſen : 
in his appendixes is much curious 
matter of ſome things, as the odd 
tines paid the crown for protection 
to great men in palpable injuſtices, 
which the author might think did 
not ſuit the dignity of hiſtory, and 
has therefore thrown them into an 
appendix. Yet with deterence to 
ſo learned and ſenſible a writer, we 
think ſome matters, as the hiſtory 
or the Wittongmot, might in his 
hands have — to advantage 
Inte . and have relieved the 

reader 
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reader in a period, where the reci- 
tal of unintereſting facts ſeems to 
demand ſome argumentative or diſ- 
cuſſive matter to engage the atten- 
tion, and ſo perhaps might the ori- 
gin of the feudal law. 


to that ſo requifite and ſo rare a 
quality in an hiſtorian of unpreju- 
diced partiality. As a ſtrong in- 
ſtance of this, as well as a ſpecimen 
of our author's fine writing, we in- 
ſert the diſpute of Henry II. with 
Thomas a Becket. 5 

hBecket waited not till Henry 


ſhould commence thoſe projects a- 


gainſt the eccleſiaſticalpower, which, 
he knew, had been formed by that 
prince: he was himſelf the aggreſ- 


ſor; and endeavoured to over-awe 


the king by the intrepity and bold- 
neſs of his enterprizes. He ſummon- 


ed the earl of Clare to ſurrender 


the barony of Tunbridge, which, 
ever ſince the conqueſt, had remain- 


ed in the family of that nobleman, 


but which, as it had formerly be- 
longed to the ſee of Canterbury, the 
primate pretended his predeceſſors 
were prohibited by the canons to 
alienate. The earl of Clare, be- 


ſides the luſtre which he derived 
from the greatneſs of his own birth, 


and the extent of his poſſeſſions, 
was allied to all the chief families 


in the kingdom; his ſiſter, who was 


a celebrated beauty, had farther ex- 
tended his credit among the nobili- 
ty, and was even ſuppoſed to have 
gained the king's affections; and 
Becket could not better diſcover, 
than by attacking ſo powerful an 
intereſt, his reſolution to maintain 
with vigour the rights, real or pre- 
tended, of his ſee. 

William de Eynsford, a milita- 
ry tenant of the crown, was patron 


of a living, which belonged to a 
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manor.that held of the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury; and Becket, without 
regard ro William's right, preſent- 


ed, on a new and illegal pretext, 


one Laurence to that living, who 
Was violently expeiled by Eynsford. 
No man perhaps has come nearer 


ihe primate making himſelf, as was 


uſual in ſpiritual courts, both judge 


and party, iſſued out, in a ſummary 
manner, the ſentence of excommu- 


nicatian againſt Eynsford, who com- 
Plained to the king, that he, who 


held in capite of the crown, ſhould, 
contrary to the practice eſtabliſhed 
by the Conqueror, and maintained 
ever ſince by his ſucceſſors, be ſub- 
jected to that terrible ſentence, 


without the previous conſent of the 
ſovereign. Henry, who had now 


broke off all perſonal intercourſe 


with Becket, ſent him, by a meſ- 


ſenger, his orders to abſolve Eyns- 
ford; but received for anſwer, that 


it belonged not to the king to in- 


form him whom he ſhould abſolve 


and whom ex communicate: and 


it was not till after many remon- 
ſtrances and menaces, that Becket, 
though with the worſt grace imagi- 
nable, was induced to comply with 
the royal mandate. 
Henry, tho' he found himſelf 
thus grievouſly miſtaken in the cha- 
racter of the perſon whom he bad 


promoted to the primacy, determin- 


ed not to deſiſt from his former in- 
tention of retrenching clerical uſur- 
pations. He was entirely maſter of 


his extenſive dominions ; the pru- 
dence and vigour of his govern- 
ment, attended with perpetual ſuc- 
ceſs, had raiſed his character above 


that of any of his predeceſſors : 
the papacy was weakened by a 
ſchiſm, which divided all Europe 


and he rightly judged, that, if the 


preſent favourable opportunity were 


neglecled, the crown muſt, from the 
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prevalent ſuperſtition of the people, 
be in danger of falling into an en- 
tire ſubordination under the mitre. 

The union of the civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical powers ſerves extremely, 
in every civilized government, to 
the maintenance of peace and or- 
der; and prevents thoſe mutual in- 
croachments, which, as there can 
be no ultimate judge between them, 
are often attended with the moſt 
dangerous conſequences, Whether 
the ſupreme magiſtrate, who unites 
theſe powers, receive the appella- 
tion of prince or prelate, is not 
material: the ſuperior weight, which 
temporal intereſts commonly bear 
in the apprehenſions of men above 
ſpiritual, renders the civil part of 
his character moſt prevalent; and 
in time prevents thoſe groſs impoſ- 
tures and bigotted perſecutions, 
which, in all falſe religions, are the 
chief foundation of clerical autho- 
rity. But during the progreſs of 
eccleſiaſtical uſurpations, the ſtate, 


by the reſiſtance of the civil magiſ- 


trate, is naturally thrown into con- 
vulſions, and it behoves the prince, 
both for his own intereſt, and for 


that of the public, to provide in 


time ſufficient barriers againſt ſo 
dangerous and inſidious a rival. 
This precaution had been hitherto 
much neglected in England, as well 
as in Other catholic countries; and 
affairs at laſt ſeemed to have come 


10 a dangerous criſis ; a ſovereign 


of the preateſt abilities was now on 
the throne : a prelate of the molt 
inflexible and intrepid character was 
poſſeſſed of the primacy : the con- 
tending powers appeared to bearmed 
with their full force, and it was na- 
tural to expect ſome extraordinary 
event to reſult from their rencounter. 
Among their other inventions to 
obtain money, the clergy had in- 
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culcated the neceſſity of penance as 
an atonement for ſin; and having 
again introduced the practice of 
paying them large ſums as a com- 
mutation, or ſpecies of atonement, 
for the remiſſion of theſe penances, 
the ſins of the people, by theſe 
means, had become a revenue to 
the prieſts; and the king computed 
that, by this invention alone, they 
levied more money from his ſub- 
jects, than flowed, by all the funds 
and taxes, into the royal exche- 
quer. That he might eaſe his ſub- 
jets of ſo heavy and arbitrary an 
impoſition, Henry required, that a 
civil officer of his appointment 
ſhould be preſent in all eceleſiaſti- 
cal courts, and ſhould, for the fu- 
ture, give his conſent to every com- 
poſition which was made with ſin- 
ners for their ſpiritual offences. 
The ecclefiaſtics in that age, 
had renounced all immediate ſubor- 
dination to the magiſtrate: they 
openly pretended to an exemption, 
in criminal accuſations, from a trial 
before courts of juſtice ; and were 
gradually introducing a like exemp- 
tion in civil cauſes: ſpiritual penal- 


ties alone could be inflicted on their 


offences: and as the clergy had ex- 


tremely multiplied in England, and 


many of them were conſequently 
of very low characters, crimes of 
the deepeſt dye, murders, robberies, 
adulteries, rapes, were daily com- 
mitted with impunity by the eccle- 
ſiaſtics. It had been found, for in- 
ſtance, by enquiry, that no leſs than 
an hundred murders had, ſince the 


king's acceſſion, been perpetrated 


by men of that profeſſion, who had 
never been called to an account 
for theſe offences; and holy or- 
ders were become a full protec- 
tion for all enormities. A clerk 
in Worcelierſhire having debauch- 

ed 
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ed a gentleman's daughter, had, 
at this time. proceeded to mur- 
der the father; and the general in- 
dignation againſt this crime, moved 


the king to attempt the remedy of 


an abule which was become fo pal- 
pable, and to require that the clerk 
ſhould be delivered up, and receive 
condign puniſhment from the ma- 
giflrate. Becket inſiſted on the 
Privileges of the church; confined 
the criminal to the biſhop's priſon, 
leſt he ſhould be ſeized by the 
king's officers ; maintained that no 
greater puniſhment could be inflict- 
ed on him than degradation: and 
when the king demanded, that, 


immediately after he was degrad- 


ed, he ſhould be tried by the civil 


power, the primate aſſerted, that it 


Was iniquitous to try a man twice 
upon the ſame accuſation, and for 


the ſame crime, 

Henry, laying hold of ſo Favour: 
able a cauſe, reſolved to puſh the 
clergy with regard to all their pri- 
vileges, which they had raifed to an 


enormous height, and to determine - 


at once thoſe controverſies, which 
daily multiplied, between the civil 


and eccleſiaſtical juriſdidtions. He 


ſummoned an aſſembly of ail the 
prelates of England; and he put to 
them this conciſe and deciſive queſ- 
tion, whether or not they were 
willing to ſubmit to the ancient 
laws and cuſtoms of the e ? 
The biſhops unanimouſly replied, 
that they were willing, /awuing their 
baun order; a device by which they 


thought to elude the preſent urgency 


of the king's de mand, and yet re- 
ſerve to themſelves, on a favourable 
opportunity, the power of reſuming 
all their pai pretenſions. Ihe 
king was ſenſible of the artifice, and 
was provoked to the higheſt indig- 


nation. Ke left the aſſembl Y, With 
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dangerous, 
| Henry thereſore deemed it neceſſary 
to define with the ſame preciſion 


vinble marks of his diſpleaſure: he 
required the primate inſtantly to fur. 
render the honours and caſtles of Eye 
and Berkham : the biſhops were 
terrthed, and expected ſtill farther 
effeQs of his reſentment. Becket 


alone was inflexible ; and nothing 


but the interpoſition of the pope'; 
legate, Philip, abbot of Eleemoſina, 
who dreaded a breach with ſo * 
er ful a prince at ſo unſeaſonable 

1 juncture, could have prevailed on 
him to retract the ſaving clauſe,and 
give a general and abſolute pro- 
mite of nn the ancient cuſ- 


toms. 


But Henry was not content with 
a declaration in theſe general terms; 
he reſojived, ere it was too late, to 
define expreſsly thoſe cuſtoms, with 


which he required compliance, and 


to put a ſtop to clerical uſurpations 
before they were fully conſolidated, 
and could plead antiquity, as they 


already did a facred authority in 


their favour. The claims of the 
church were open and viſible. After 
a gradual and inſenſible progreſs 


oh many. centuries, the mask 


had at laſt been taken off, and ſe- 
veral eccleſiaſtical councils, by their 
canons, which were pretended to 
be irrevocable ard infallible, had 
poiitively defined thoſe privileges 


and immunities, which gave ſuch 


general offence, and appeared {o 
to the civil maꝑiſtrate. 


the limits of the civil power; to 
©PPOi his legal cuſtoms to their di- 
vine ordinances ; to determine the 
exact boundaries of the rival juriſ- 
ditions 3 and for this purpoſe, be 
{ummoned a general council of the 
nob:lity and prelates at Clarendon, 
to wiom he ſubmitted this great 


and important ouckion,” 


Al 
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Ay 2 ical 4 critical enquiry 
into the evidences produced by the 
ecrls of Murray and Morton againſ? 
Mary queen of Scots, with an 
examinaticn of the Revd Dr. 


Roberiſon's diſſertation and Mr, 


Hume s hiſtory avith rect 10 
that ö 


F no prince ever ſaſfered more, 
h than Mary queen of Scots did 
during her lite 
violence of her bed ſhe has 
tne recompence, ſuch as it is, of 
having always found faithful and 
realous friends. And ages after 
her enemies had ſpent their ma- 
lice, ſhe does not want able 
champions to defend her character. 
One piece of her good fortune was 
rejerved for this age, when time, 
experience, and a ſucceſſion of good 
princes, and moſt of all the virtues 
of a king, a native of the coun- 
try he governs, has united all Jed! 
and ail part 1525 1 gious and evil, 
in the one wiſh of continuing the 
government in him and his family, 
And Mary's ftory, which was a 


party quelt ion, now, that ali par- 


ties are ſubſided, may hope as 
candid an hearing almoſt as tbat 
of Chriſtina of Sweden, or any 


foreign prince who never yet en- 


gaged our paſſions. 

As the ſeamen obſerve a frell 
in the waters, even after the ſtorm 
is totally ſubſided, fo our paſfſi- 
ons are not rouzed at preſent, there 
Hill remains a little inclination to 
his or that opinion. The two 


re! 'pcQable names our author 
uſes in his title page, are not 
more eſteemed as good V/FISETS 


than good CITIZENS. They are both 


men of too en! larged underſtand- 
373 to be acuilly circutaſeribed 
Vol IV: 


tom the illiberal 
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in the narrow limits of this or 
that Party; and yet pombly we 
muſt fo far agree with the author 
before us, as to ſuſpec that they 
are not quite indiiferent in the 
queſtion of Mary's guiit or inno- 
cence, and have not here Perhaps 
obſerved that exact impartiality, 
winch we thought one of the va- 
luable and uncommon qualities of 
theſe two able and elegant hiſ- 


Or ians. 


The diſceraing eriricifn of Mer. 
Goodall had thrown new light 
on the letters ſuppoſed to have 
been written by queen Mary to 
Bothwell; there was ſuch apparent 
reaſon and ſo critical a knowledge 
in 05 Goodall's Aue of this 


queſtion, that certain y it behoved 


thoſe, who rejected it, to give 
good reaſons bow their fo dan ug, 
as it would have been an unpar- 
donable inattention to have taken 
no notice of an opinion ſo well 
ſupported as that of Mr. Googall's 
is. Mr. Hume and Mr. Robertſon 


were neither of them capable of 


ſuch an intention. They both give 


us their reaſon for diflenting. The 


latter gentleman has thought the 
ſubject worthy cf a particular and 
expreſs diſſertation. The drift of 
the Work now before us is to ſhew, 
that the reaſons and arguments 
of the two elegant hiſtorians are 
not concluſive, ard to repiace the 
queſtion in that point of view, in 


wiich Mr. Goodall thought to 
have fixed it. But to uſe our au- 
tho:?s on . b 

n Tay Titer, Mr. Walter 
Goodall, keeper of the advocates: 
library at Ldinburch, 22 has 
made it his ſtudy to collect ma- 
terials . the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, a few years agb, public 115 
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ters: by comparing the three dif- 


ſerent copies of them together, he 
nas very ingeniouſly ſhewn that 
thoſe pre N letters, ſaid to be 


written in rench by queen Mary 
to the earl | 55 Bothbel, muſt be 
ſpurio2: His arguments may be 


reduced co this propciicion. 

The letters aid to be writ- 
ten in French by the queen, as 
now extarit, have, by all parties, 


been held for true copies of the 


- originals produced by Morton, and 


have, down to this time, paſſed 


unconteſted as ſuch. 

Buchanan, the con 5dent of Mur- 
ray and Morton, wio attended 
them both at Yor and London, 
had the letters in his cuſtody, 


and was ſo much maiter of their 
contents, that he was employed 
by Murray to ſhow and ann 
them to the Eogliſh commiſſioners 


at Vork, and tranſlated the three 
firſt of them into Latin. 


If then it can be ſhewn, that, 


in place of the French being the 
originals, the Scotch copies are the 
true originals, and that the French 


are apparently tranſlations from 


Buchanan's Latin, the concluſion 
fairly follows, that theſe French 
pretended originals are ſpurious, 
This Mr. Goodall has done. 

By comparing the letters, as 
they ſtand in the three different 
languages, he has, to a demon- 


ſtration, ſhewn, that, in place of 


the Scotch and Latin being tranſ- 
lated from the French originals, 
theſe laſt are palpably a verſion 
from the Latin, and the Latin a- 
gain a verſion from the Scotch. 
The Scotch is apparen tly original: 
the thonghts therein are eaſily and 
t 22322t10uily turned, and abound- 


are ſervilely expreſſed in :.. 
and ſometimes ecroneov{ 


Jos two or 


to ſee /eik folk. 


REGISTFR 


ing in phraſes and proverbs pe. 
culiar to that language.---Theſe 


Latin - 


as often as that ! "26s 
French alwavs follows tie I 397g 
of the Latin. As Mr. G0. it's 
book is common, I tall not ure 
my reader wit going through his 
ingeniou: remarks, I mall only 
thiee examples 
rom the firſt letter *, and refer to 
his book for the reſt.“ 

1. The Scotch ſays proverbial ly, 
in letter firſt, © thair's na receipt 
(meaning a preſc ription of phyſic) 
can ſerve againis feir.” The La- 
tin has, we a adverſus timo- 
rem eſſe medicinam.“ 


apper 


And the French is, © qu'il n'y 


avoit point de reweng contre la 
„ 

2. Scotch, © ze have /air going 
Another pro- 
verbial ſay ing. 

The Latin tranfator has here 
commited no leſs than two blun- 
ders, he miſtook the word /air 
(or fore) for fair, and the word 
ſe:i4 for fic, (or ſuch) and has tran- 
ſlated them both erroneouſly in 


the laſt ſenſe: 


Bella hujuſmodi hominum vi- 
ſitatio.“ And the French copies 
him thus : ** voyla une belle viſita- 
tion de 7elles gens. 

3. The queen is made to ay, 
that ſhe was going to ſeek her reſt 
till to-morrow, © Quhen, (fays the) 
I fall end my Hill,“ in place 
of her »z//z, (or bill a word uſed 
commonly at that time for any ſort 
of writing. The tranſcriber, from 
the reſemblance of the two words, 
made it S; the Latin follows 
him 1 in this abſurdity, ego eo ut 

| meam 
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eam quietem in veniam in craſti- 
num, ut tum mea Siblia ſiniam; 
and the French follows him thus: 


has je m'en vay pour trouver mon 


repos juſques au lende main, afin 
que je finifſe icy ma bible.” 

Our author is a clear plain rea- 
ſoner. His arguments are very 
ſtrong. On the whole we can ſcarce 
refuſe our aſſent to what he ſays, that 
there appears, in the Scotch copy 
of the letter, a ſpirit, and fo happy 


a turn of phraſe, altogether pecu- 


liar to that langauge, and ſo very 
different from the languor, hald- 
neſs of expreſſion, and ſervility of 
both the French and Latin copies, 
that plainly denotes the firſt to be 
altogether original in every ſenſe, 
To ſhew this, I ſhall take a few 
phraſes from the firſt letter only. 
A4 gentleman of the earl of 
Lennox came and made his commen- 
datiouns to me.” This phraſe is ſtill 
uſed in the Scotch language, to 
ſignify, he preſented his e 
ments. 
„This ſpeech was of his awin 
head, without ony commiſſion,” 

There is na receipt can ſerve 
againis feir.”---A proverb. 

« He has ever the teir in his eye. 

« Fals race---they hae bene at 
ſchullis togidder.” 

He hes almaiſt ſlane me with 
his braith.” - 

“Ve have ſair going 
ſeik folk.“ 

* He gave me a check in the 
quick.“ | 

«© Excuſe that thing that is 
ſeriblit.“ | 

Theſe examples. of proverbial 
ſentences and phraſes, peculiar to 
the Scotch language, and to wiich 
the French have nothing ſimilar in 
their language, are luftcient to 


to ice 
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abſurd miſtakes 


been obſerved. 


leiſh's trial, 
which eſca 


| queſtions, 


3 $OP 
thew, that this Scotch copy of the 
letters, is not only the original of 
the three copies of the letters Rill 
extant, but likewiſe, that it is not 


a tranſlation at all, but a true ori- 


ginal in every ſenſe.” 
Let there is a point which frikes 


us more thaff perhaps it ought, as 


neither of theldiſputants take any 


notice of it. The point however 


is this. 
It is on all hands agreed, 
the Latin verſion 


that 
18 Bach ꝛanan's. 


Now whether we ſappoſe the French 


or Scotch to be the original, it is 
equally ſarpriſing that Buchanan, 
whoſe mother tongue was Scotch, 
and who was perfect maſter of the 
French, ſhould commit the ſtrange 


Latin. 
After having 850 the au- 


thenticity of the letters, our author 


endeavours to prove, that the con- 
feſſion of Nicholas Hubert is alſo 
a forgery, and then he preſſes his 
opponent very cloſe. 

The defect of having ſome 
other impartial and unſuſpected wit- 
neſſes to have concurred with Mor- 
ton, as to the diſcovery and ſcizure 
of the box and letters, and his re- 
markable ſhyneſs in taterrogating 
Palgleich on this point, have already 


be ſaid, that, at the time of Dalg- 
this was an overfight 
bed even the ſagacity and 
pen ;ctrating | goals of Morton, and 
the whole party, The man was 
hanged, and he cannot now be 
called from the grave to anſwer 
It is to be obſerved, 
however, that, at this very time, 
December 1568, they had in their 


cuſtody a very matcrial and living 


eviderce, Wig had a part in 185 


%* * 12 17 „0 


we ſee in the 


But it perhaps wil 
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letters. The ſecond letter mentions, 


by name, one Paris, or Nicholas 
Hubert, a Frenchman, ſervant of 
Bothwell, who, it is ſaid, was the 
perſon intruſted to carry the letters 
from the queen to Bothwell. This 
man had been kept in cloſe con“ 
fir ement in St. Andrews duripg all 


this time *, Now when one ſees the 


remarkable care and attention of the 


Party in collecting every CIFComuance 


which they ſuppoſed could be mat- 


ter of proof againſt the queen, in 
ſupport of their accuſation, their 


penury of proof notwitaltanding, 
and the pinching neceſſity of ſup- 
porting the only evidence they had 
(that of the letters). by the bare and 
ſingle affirmation of Morton him- 
ſelf, the qucen's accuſer, and molt 
inveterate enemy; it is impoſſible 


to overlook, withont the ſtrongeſt 


ſaſpicion, their omitting to have 
produce ſo very material an evi- 
dence as this Frenchman, in perſon, 
to 'have anſwered to the queltions 
of Mary, or her commiſſioners, be- 
fore the Engliſh council, and to the 
part aſſigned to him 1n the letters 
themſelves, 5 | 

Mr. Hume, who has omitted no- 


thing that he thought was evidence 


againſt the queen, has been very 
ſenſible of this defect of Marray's, 
in not callinz upon Paris, and he 


endeavours to fupply it in a pretty 
extraordinary manner: © On piv- 


« ing in the lettere, (fays he) Mur- 


„ ray fortifed this evidence by 


&« ſome t-{iimories of correfnond- 
N - 9 $ 

ce ing fa&s; and he added, ſome 

«© time aſter, the dying confelſion 

«:of: Hubert, or French Paris, a 

& rvant of Bothwell, who had 


« been executed for the king's mur- 
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** the queen with being acceſſary to 
** that criminal enterpriſe +.” Ae 
afterwards adds: It is in vain at 
s preſent to ſeek for imprebabilities 
“ in this confeſſion: it was cer- 


«Ee 


given in regularly and judicially, 


and ought to have been cantaſſed 
* at the time f.“ From this ac- 
count Mr. Hume would make one 
believe, that that piece of evidence, 
Paris's confelion, had been given in 
by Murray within a few days after 
the letters, at leaſt whilſt the con- 
ferences ſubſiſted; yet nothing can 
be more falſe. The conferences 

roke up, and the earl of Murray 
and his party got licence from queen 
Elizabeth to return home to Scot- 
land, in January 1568.9. Paris, 
after lying in cloſe priſon till Auguſt 
1569, was then put to death; at 
hich time it is pretended he made 
theſe confeſſions againſt the queen, 
But I ſhall hereafter have occaſion 


more particularly to examine this 


pretended confeſſion by itſelf.“ 
And again: Ihe preceding 
account of the ſeveral ſteps of the 
conferences relating to the lettere, 
from the very words of the records 
themſelves, is ſo very different from, 
and fo con tradictory to Mr. Hume's 
clation, in his late hiſtory, that ! 
think it incumbent upon me, in 
Juſtice to the public, to ſet down a 
ſhort abſtract of his account, ſo the: 
upon a compariſon, the impartial 
reader may, from his own ev2- 
ght, judge, how far that gentie- 
man has been directed by truth, in 

7 


his repreſentation of this af: 


* 
15 * 
44 


When the charge, (ſays Mr.“ 


Hume) or accuſation againſt Mary 
was given in, and copies of it 


& der, and who directly charged tranſmitted to the biſhop of Ro!s, 
| lord 
* - ©. 77 a * a 2 * 8 ' 
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lord Herries, and her other com- 
miſſioners, they abſolutely refuſed to 
return any anſwer; and they ground- 
ed their ſilence on very extraordi- 
nary reaſons: they had orders, they 
ſaid, from their miſtreſs, if any 
thing was advanced that might 
touch her honour, not to make any 
defence, as ſhe was a ſovereign 


princeſs, and could not be ſubject 


to any tribunal; and they requir- 
ed, that ſhe ſhould previouſly be 
admitted to Elizabeth's preſence. 
They forgot that the conſerences 
were at firſt begun, and were ſtill 
continued, with no other view than 
to clear her from the accuſations of 
her enemies; that Elizabeth had 
ever pretended to enter into them 
only as her friend, by her own conſent, 


without aſſuming any ſuperior juriſ- 


diction over her. — As the queen 
of Scots refuſed to give in any an- 
ſwer to Murray's charge, the neceſ- 
fary conlequence ſeemed to be, 
that there could be no farther pro- 
ceedings in the trial *.“ 

If this was a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of Mary's refuſing to an- 
ſwer, (unleſs in perion, Mr. Hume 
ſhould have added) it may be aſked, 
How came Elizabeth, notwithſtand- 
ing, to proceed in the trial, in ab- 
ſence of both Mary and her com- 
miffioners? Was not this the height 
of partiality, in this pretended friend 


of Mary, to hear her enemies by 


_ themſelves, or to receive any thing 
from their hands as ſufſicieat proof 
againſt her, upon their word only? 
And when ſhe did ſo, ought ſhe 
not, in common juſtice, to have 
communicated the ſame to Mary? 
But io go on with this author's 
account: | 

© Elizabeth and her miniſters de- 
| hired to have in their hands the 
proo!s of her guilt : Murray 


Hume. vol. 2, p. 496. 
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made no difficulty in producing the 
proofs of bis charge againſt the 
queen of Scots, and among che reſt, 
ſome love letters and ſonnets of 
her's to Bothwell, wrote all in her 
own hand, and two promiſes of 
marriage to him.-— They contained 
inconteſtible proofs of Mary's crimi- 
nal correſpondence with Bothwell, 
of her conſent to the king's nur- 
der, and of þer concurrence in that 
rape, which Bothwell pretended to 
commit upon her, Murray fortiſied 
this evidence, by ſome teſtimories 
of correiponding facts; and he add- 
ed, ſome time after, the dying con- 
feſſion of one Hubert, or French 
Paris, a ſervant of the ear! of Both- 
well, who had been <cxccnted for 


the king's murder, and who di- 
rectly charged the qu-zen with her 
being acceflary to that criminal en- 


terprize Þ. NE | 

Would not any one believe 
from this account, that Hubert had 
been hanged before the time here 
ſpoken of by Mr. Hume, avd that 
his confeſſion was produced during 
the conferences; and yet we have 
ſeen tbat Hubert was alive all the 
time of the conferences, and no 
conſeſſion from him, nor the leaſt 
mention of his name made for ten 
months after they broke up.” 

And again, As tothe letters, they 


are aſſerted to be forged ; and that it 


was notoriouſly known, that perſons 
about the queen had often been in 
the practice of forging letters in her 
name. They had neither date, ad- 
dreſs, ſeal, nor ſubſcription. That, 
as they had only been collated by 
the queen's accuſers, there was no 
proof that they were oi her hand 
writing. The perſon (ſays the bi- 
ſhop) who was ſurmiſed to be the 
bearer, (Nicholas Hube:t, or French 


N 3 Pari) 
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Paris) at the time of his execu- 


tion, took it upon his death, as he 


ſhould anſwer. before God, that he 
never carried any ſach letter, nor, 


that the queen was participant, nor 


of council in the cauſe . 


be whole tranſaction of Paris is 
ſo material in this controverſy, that 


we apprehend oar reader will not 
be ſorry that we lay before him the 


material parts of the chapter our 
author has employed wholly upon 
| this ſubject : 


* Queen Mary, as we have ſeen, 


| had pablickly accuſed Murray, and 


aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt manner, that 
the letters were forged by him and 


bis faction; and ſhe undertook to 


prove this from the letters them- 


elves, which Mary, in the moſt 
_ earneſt manner, begged to have 


inſpection of, This requeſt was de- 


nied to her, and, to cut thort the 


matter, the earl of Marray and his 
adherents, go off in haſte, with their 
box and letters to Scotland“. Before 


their departure, queen Mary com- 
plains to queen Elizabeth for al- 


lowing them to depart the realm,not 


abidiug to hear the defence of her 
ip nocence, nor the trial and pruif 


of thair detectioun, which was offer- 
it to prove them puilty of the ſa- 


men crime. J Fo which it was an- 


ſwerit, that the earl of Murray has 
promiſed ——-10 return again when 


he ſould be called for.“ This was 


on the 12th of January 1568 9 and 
within ſeven months after this, 
Paris was tanged by Murray at St. 
Andrews, viz in Auguſt that fame 
year 1529. | 

Now let any impartial perſon 
cogſider well the copdae of Mur— 
ray in this matter: he himſelf is 


publickly accuſed 0 the queen, as 
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one of the king's murderers; ſie 
undertakes to prove the crime a- 
ag) him by fair trial : how does 

e defend himſelf againſt this ſo 
public a challenge given him in the 
face of the world? He denies the 


charge, but, in the mean time, 


begs leave to go home. Would in- 
nocence have acted in this manner? 
Let us follow him, however, into 


Scotland, and trace his behaviour 


there, where fortune had been 
ſo favouradle as to throw into his 
hands, the only perſon in the world, 
who, (if Murray was truly inno- 
cent, and the queen guilty) could 


have cleared him, and ſatisfied eve- 


ry mortal of her guilt. This per- 


| ſon was French Paris, who (if Mur- 
ray and his letters are to be credit- 


ed) was the confident of the whole 
intrigue, between the queen and 
Bothwell, relating to the King's 
murder. Could there have happen- 
ed a more lucky event than this, to 
a man lying under the load of fo 


criminal an accuſation, as that of 


being an atcomplice in the murder 
of his ſovereign ? Let us now ſee 
the method Murray takes to wipe 
off this foul aſperſion, and to avoid 
all ſuſpicion of prackiſing, by the 
force of torture or promiſes, upon a 


poor, ignorant, friendleſs creature, 


then in His hands, to mould him to 
hie purpoſe. Does he ſend him to 


London to be examined before the 


Engliſh council, as his other wit— 


neſles; Crawford, and Nelſon, bad 


been f Does he even venture to pro- 


duce him before his own privy 
council at Edinburgh, to be inter- 


rogated there ? Or, laſtly, does te 
bring him to a public trial, in ble 
ordinary form, before the high 

court of juiliciary at Edinburgh, as 


Ard wor part 2. pf ry, Vide p 488 37. 1 Vide page 29 and 40. 
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was allowed to Dalgleiſh, and the 
other ſervants of Bothwell? No! 
as to theſe laſt, the experiment 
had not at all ſocceeded. In ſpite 


of torture, they had, with their dy- 


ing breath, ſpoke out the truth, and 
acquitted the queen“. This man, 
Paris, was the laſt card Murray had 
to play; a new method, therefore, 
muſt be followed with reſpe& to 
him. He was ſecreted from public 
view, was Carried to an obſcure 
dungeon in Murray's citadel of St. 
Andrews ; there he was kept hid 
from all the world, and at laſt con- 
demned by the earl of Murray him- 
ſelf, in a manner no body knows 
how: and ſeveral months after his 
death, a confeſſion in his name, 
taken clandeſtinely, witzout men- 
tioning any perſon who was preſent 
when it was made by Paris, is Pri- 
vately ſent up to London {and given 
in to Cecil. but at what period no 
body can tell) accuſing the queen in 
the blackeſt terms, and extolling 
the em] of Murray to the ſkies, 
And to crown the whole, this pre- 


cious piece of evidence 19 kept a 


profound ſecret from the queen and 
her friends, who as we {h mall by and 
by prove, never once ſa or heard 
of this SOON 


ſaid execution, took 
death, as he ſhould anſwere before 
that he never carried ny - 


in the ſace of the world, 


ner aſſerted her innocence, 
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Tia Was ſeen by or known to 
the queen, our author not unfairly 


concludes from Leſly's defence of 


Mary, publiſhed in 1569, ſoon af- 
ter the execution of Paris: Ag 
for him that ye ſarmjſe was the 
bearer of the letters, and whome 
you have executed of late for the 
ſaid murther, he, at the time of his 
it upon his 


God, 
ſuch letters, nor that the qusene was 
part! cipant, nor of counlayle in the 
cauſe.” From the words * the 
perſon whom ye ſurmiſe was the 
bearer,” it is plain, that neither 
the queen nor Lelly had either ſeen 
or heard of this conſeſſion of Paris, 
which 15 made to acknowledpe this 
fact, of his being the bearer of the 
letters, in expreſs terms. Queen 
Muy? y 5 ambaſſador thus afficming, 
that this 
man Paris, had, with his dying 
breath, aud in the moſt ſolemn mar- 
was 
ſurcly a challenge to her accuſers 
to have refuted the aſſertion, by 


producing Paris's confeſſion, it ge- 


nuine, and fit to bear the light. 


They did 1t not, however, and the 


onl) anſwer made to this vindicaticn 


The evidence of this is unqueſtionab le, no leſs than the affirmation of nineteen 
of the firſt peers in the ingdom, ight biſhops, and eight abbots, preſent in Scot- 


land at the very time, Viz. 
The erlis of Hunilie, 


„% Lordis, Ogilvie, Fleming, 


Argile, Crawfurd, Eglinton, Caſſils, Rothes „Errol. 
Somme ville, Boyd, Levipgſton, Sanquhar, 


Bo of £4 Ilerrele, Ol: phant, by rummond, Salton, Maxwell. 
6 Biſhoppis, Sainct-Androis, Dunkeld, Aber dene, Rots, Calloway, Brechin, 


© Axgile, }{1. 


e Abbotis, Tedburgh, Kinloſs, St. Colme, Glenluce e, Fern, New-Abbay, 


% Halywood, Lyndoris.“ 


In the instructions and articles to queen Mary's commiſſioners, paced by the 
above perlonages at Punbarton, the r2th day of September I 563, their words 


Ale, 


oh deid that for; duns declarit 27 all 555 5; the on ne our 
Cot. 


met that. 


h. Good. v. 2: 


mentioning the above convidis, As was deponit be thame quana ſuffexit 
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of queen Mary, was an order from 
queen Elizabeth to ſuppreſs the 
book altogether t, on pretence of 
its containing ſome dangerous 
points, with regard to Mary's title 
to the crown of England. 

In 15/1, Buchanan publiſhed 


his famous work, entitled, A 


detection of the doings of queen 


Mary;” a work that reflects in- 


_ gratitude and dithonour upon his 
name. 

In this libel againſt the queen, 
publiſhed both in the Latin and in 


the Scotch "anguage, nothing 15 for- 


got that could ſerve to blacken her. 


The whole intrigue betwixt her and 


Bothwell, her amours in France as 
well as in Scotland, repeated at- 
tempts to poiſon the king, and his 


actual murder at laſt by her con- 


trivance; all, in ſnort, that malice 
or calumny could invent to render 
Her odious, is therein ſet forth: and, 


as a voucher or proof of the whole, 


the famous letters by her to Both- 
well are printed at full length. Nay, 
that nothing may be neglected to 
give credit to this book, the pre- 
tended confeſſions of Dalgleiſh, 
Powrie, Hay, and Hepburn, Both- 


well's other ſervants, are printed 
along with it ; and yet this mate- 


rial confe ſſion of Fa ris, tho? later in 
date, and more to their purpoſe, is 
omitted. That ſo precious a piece 
of ſcandal might not be confined to 
Scotland, this book, with the let- 
ters, was, at the very ſame time 
printed at London, and diſperſed 
over the kin;zdom. But what is 
moſi ſurpriſing, altho' Paris i; »ften 
mentioned therein, as the sonlident 
of the whole ſc-ne between the 
queen and Bothwell, with reſpect 


to the king's murder; and that 


biſhop Lefly, in his printed apology 


for queen Mary, had affirmed in 


the face of the world, as a fact uni- 
verſally known, that Paris, at his 


execution, had publickly aſſerted 
the queen's innocence * ; aitho? the 
letters give only ſome ſuſpicious and 


dark hints, from which the queen's 


knowledge of the murder is infer- 
red; whereas Paris's confeil:on of 


the loth of Auguſt 1569, expreſly 


Charces her as the contriver of it, 
and is the only evidence that does 
ſo ; yet in Buchanan's book thers 15 
not the leaſt mention made of any 


iuch confeſſion. Buchanan lived 


any years after this; his Detection 
underweut ſeveral ns; ; nay, he 


wrote his hiſtory at large, which 


was not publiſhed for ſeveral years 


after this period; and altho* he 
there again makes mention both of 


Paris and the letters, yet not one 


word is ſaid of any ſuch confeſſion 
made by this perſon, to the preju- 
dice of the queen, 


The diſſertator ſays further, 
e that Paris's confeſſions are re- 
„ markable far their ſimplicity and 
e 7aipiae.” How can that be, 


fince the diſſertator himſeif owns 


him to be a /09i/h talkative fellow * 


And they abound, continues he, 


with a number of minute facts and 
circumſtances, which could ſcarce 
have entered the imagination of 
any other man. I ſhall very rea- 
dily grant, that many of theſe facts 
might really have been true. They 
do not aſtect the queen, and might 


have poſably been told by Paris. 


But that can noways be an argu- 
ment that the confeſſions, as given 


Oat in his name ſeveral months al- 


1 Ander. V. 1. . its defence of queen Man” 3 honour; p. + 
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ter his death, are genuine. For as 
we have already obſerved, the plan 
of every forger, in ſuch a caſe, muſt 

always be to ground his work upon 
ſome certain facts that all the world 
know to be true, 
theſe truths with falſhoods. 

Let us further examine the authen- 
ticity of this confeflion of the 30th 
of Auguſt, 

The title it bears is in theſe words: 


& A Sanctandre, le 10 jour d' 
Aouſt 1569. Nicholas How bart 


a 
* 


« dict Paris, a eſte interrogue fur 
les articles & demands qui s' In- 
« ſuivent, &c. & premieremen*,” 


Then followed the queſtions that 


are put to him, with his anſwers, 
all in French: but by what perſon, 
or what authority, he was thus queſ- 
tioned -and examined, docs not ap- 
pear. 
that that examination and confeſ- 
fon was not jadicial, And what is 


moſt ſurpriſing, it does not mention 


any perſon whatever that was pre- 
ſent when it was taken. What can 
we think of ſo lame a piece of evi- 
dence? This examination could not 
have been made at Paris's trial, 
otherwiſe it muſt have expreſly ſaid 
ſo; likewiſe it muſt have 6 680 
che court of; juſtice, and the judge, 
in whoſe pxc{ence, and by whole 
authority it was taken. 


Let us next com Pare this exami- 


nation with the judicial examinations 
and confeſſions of Dalgleiſh, Hay, 
Hepburn, &c. taken before the high 
court of juſticlary at Edinburgh; 


we evidently ſee there the difference 


betwixt a judicial teſtimony, and 
this of Paris's, taken in a clandeſtine 
manner, without the authority of a 
Judge, and by no body knows whom. 


Anger. V. 2. p. 172; 4 Ander. Yo 2, P. 177. [big. V. 2. p28 


V. 2. p. 188. 


and to interlard 


From which it 15 evident, 


"ITS 


Dalgleiſh's examination begins thus: 


cc 


Apud Edinburgum 26 Junii, an. 
* dom. 1567. præſentibus comiti- 
* bus de Mortoun & Athol, præ- 
“ polito de Dundee, & domino de 
“ Grange.“ — John Hay's exami- 
nation begins thus: 1 Edin- 
* burgum 123 die menſis Septem- 
bris; an. dem. 1567. in preſence 
of my lord regent, the erles of 
«© Morton and Athol, the lairds of 
“ Lockleven, and Petarow, —8 
James Magyll, and the juſtic 

e Clerk+.” —John Hepburn's exa- 
mination thus: Apud Edinbur- 


« pum 8 die menfis Necembris, an. 


0 


dom. 1567. in preſence of my lord 
regent the erle of Athol, the lord 
© Lindſay, the laird of Grange, and 
ec thejuſtice clerk +. 


Sir john Ballendan, lord juſtice 


clerk, bearing, that the principal 


depoſitions were in the records of 


the high Court of joitclary ; 


What marks then of authencity 
are about this paper of Paris ? Not 


the ſmalleſt, as far as can be ſeen. 
at this day, excepting the üngle af- 

ſertion of Hay, Murray's  clers, 
who, as a notary, atteſts this paper 


to be a true copy of an original, 
ſigned or marked by Paris himſelf, 
and read to him. 
knows, that a copy of any paper, 
attefted by a notary, requires the 


ſolemnity of two reputable witneſſes 
—_— 


to give faith to the notary's 
tion. To this paper, however, th 

of the greateſt importance, there are 
no witaeſes. The whole then de- 
pends entirely upon the 82 72 al. 
ſertion of this noted clerk of Nlur- 
ray alone, contradicted, as We have 


| And at the 
end of theſe depoſitions is the atteſ- 
tation and ſubſcription at large, of 


All the world 
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ſeen, in the moſt public manner, 
by all the world, and even tacitly 
diſavowed by himſelf.  _ 
- As forthe pretended declaration 
of the 9th of Auguſt, fince that on- 
ly charges the earl of Bothwell, and 
not the queen, with any acceſſion to 
the murder, it does not fall within 


my plan, altho' liable to the ſame. 
objections with the above pretended 


confeſſion againſt the queen; be- 
fides, Mr. Goodall has, with very 
good reaſon, ſhewn it likewiſe to be 
an impoſture 7 
Before we conclude, we muſt a- 
gain beg leave to take notice of 


Mr. Hume's arguments in ſupport 


of this noted piece of evidence of 
Paris: It is in vain (ſays he) at 
1 preſent to ſeek for improbabilities 
jn Nicholas Hubert's dying con- 
« feſſion, and to magnify the ſmall- 
« eſt difficulties into a contradic- 
„ tion. It was certainly a regular 
judicial paper, given in regularly 
1 and judicially, and ought to have 
« been canvaſſed at the time, if the 
«« perſons, whom it concerned, had 
« peen aſſured of their innocenceꝶ.“ 
Here we ſee a ſhort, but very po- 
ry objection that poiſibly can be 
brought againſt Paris's confeſſion. 
But upon what does this author 
ground his ſentence? Upon two 
very plain reaſons, /r/?, That the 
confeſſion was a judicial one, that 
is, taken in preſence, or by autho- 
rity of a judge. And /ecend!y, That 
it was regularly and judicially given 
in; that muſt be underſtood during 
the time of the - conferences before 
queen Elizabeth and her council, in 
_ preſence of Mary's commiſſioners; 
at which time ſhe ought to have 


canvaſſed it, ſavs our auther, if ſhe. 


knew her innocence. 


*. Good. v. 1. p. 137. 


ſitive deciſion againſt all and eve- 
her commiſſioners? Such poſitive 


aſſertions, apparently contrary to 
fact, are unworthy the character of 


+ Hume, vol, 2. p. 500. 
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That it was not a judicial confef. 


ſion, is evident: The paper itſelf 


does not bear any ſuch mark ;. nor 


does it mention that it was taken 


in preſence of any perſon, or by any 
authority whatſoever ; and, by com- 
paring it with the judicial examina- 


tions of Dalgleiſh, Hay, and Hep. 


burn, in page 146, it is apparent, 


that it is deſtitute of every formali- 
ty requifite in a judicial evidence. 
In what dark corner, then, this 


ſtrange production was generated, 


our author may endeayour to find 


out, if he can. 


As to his ſecond aſſertion, that it 


was regularly and judicially given in, 
and therefore ought to have been 


canvaſſed by Mary during the con- 


ferences; we have already ſeen 
that this likewiſe is not fact: the 


conferences broke up in February 


1569: Nicholas Hubert was not 
hanged till Auguſt thereafter, and 
his dying confeſſion, as Mr. Hume 


calls it, is only dated the 1oth of 
that month. How then can this 


gentleman gravely tell us that this 
confeſſion was judicially given in, 
and ooght to have been at that very 
time canvaſſed by queen Mary and 


an hiſtorian, and may very juſtly 
render his deciſion, with reſpect to 


evidences of a higher nature, very 
dubious. In anſwer then to Mr. 


Hume: As the queen's accuſers did 


not chuſe to produce this material 


witneſs, Paris, whom they had alive, 
and in their hands, nor any decla- 
ration or confeſſion from him at the 


critical and proper time for having 
it eanvaſſed by the queen, I appre- 
hend our author's concluſion may 


fairly be uſed againſt himſelf; tha: 


it 


C- To n — ——y r WR” 1 


ir is in vain at preſent to ſupport the 
improbabilities and abſurdities in a 
confeſſion, taken in a clandeftine 
way, no body knows how; and pro- 
duced after Paris's death, by no bo- 
dy knows whom: and from every 
appearance deſtitute of every forma- 
lity reguiſite and common to ſuch 
ſort of evidence: : for theſe reaſons, 
am under no ſort of heſitation to 
give ſentence againſt Nicolas Hu- 


bert's confeſſion, as a grots impoiture 


and forgery.” _ 

The fifth chapter is a well drawn 
ſummary of the arguments on both 
fades, and the fixth is taken up in 
tracing out the views, deſigns, and 
coünektions of Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington. That the two laſt 
named, were the tools and inſtru- 
ments of Murray's ambition is ap- 
parent. That they were both of 
them at leaſt privy to the murder is 
not to be donÞted, and as they were, 
ſo it is not caly to ſuppoſe Murray 


their principal could be ignorant of 


it. But that Bothwell was guilty is 
not a queſtion. Whether the queen 
was Aſtogether innocent every man 
will after all judge for himſelf, 
That' her marriage with Bothwell 
Was imprudent, no one can doubt. 
Our author, in what we think a 
maſterly manner, brings the ſeveral 
Jacinora of Murray, NOOR, and 
| Lethington, into one point of view, 
and makes this his concluſion. 
Such is the complicated evi- 
dence, that appears againſt the joint 
confederates, Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington, preceding lord Darn- 
Jey's murder, in which the earl of 
Murray is plainly pointed out. to 
have been at the head, and in the 
direction of the whole conſpiracy, 
until the very period of the king's 
murder, that he withdrew bac 
and ſoon aſter teft the kingdom, 
9 Vid 


P. 398. of this enquiry, 
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and the management of the ſuc- 


ceeding part of the ſcheme to his 


friends Morton and Lethington, who, 
by their rebellion and impriſonment 


of the queen, ſecured for him the 
_ regency of the kingdom. | 


It muſt ſtill, however, be ac- 
knowledged, that all' this amounts 
to no direct proof of Murray's be- 
ing an actor in the murder of lord 
Darnley: but when the whole of 
his conduct, which we have traced, 
and detected, is conſidered, there 
appears the ſtrongeſt preſumptive 


evidence, of his being acceſſary to, 


and in the knowledge of the whole 
affair. The cloſe, ſubtle, and deep 


part which he was to play in the 
cataſtrophe, was to place himſelf 
concealed behind the curtain, while 


the bloody work was a doing, 72 


WY: through his fingers thairto, and to 


bevold the doings, Jaying nothing to 


the ſame F. How faithfully he kept 


to this plan, we have already ſhewn. 
Whoever then ſhall conſider the 


whole of Murray's conduct, his re- 
plots, and conſpiracics, 


bellions, 
and that by a conſtant and invariable 
proſecution of this plan, he at length 
obtained the full completion of his 
ſcheme, by dethroning his ſovereign. 
poſſeſſing himſelf of the reins of 
government, and by that means 
having it in his power, to ſmother 
and put out of the way all proof or 
evidence that might tend to diſcover 
his own guilt, with the remarkable 
caution obſerved by him, 1n takin 

care to withdraw himſelf from the 


ſcene, at the preciſe time always 


when the decifive events were ready 
to fall out, muſt for thele reaſons, 
plainly ſee, that the foregoing pre- 
ſumptive proof againſt Murray, from 
circumſtances, is the only one which, 
from the nature of things, can at 
this day be expected. To this, 
| however, 
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— we may add a direct proof 


of his uſing falſe evidence avainkt 
the queen, in the caſe of Nicolas 
Hubert, or French Paris's confeſ- 
ion, which we have demonſtrated 
to be falſe, and that the ſame 


came directly from the hand of 


zurray 5. 


The evidence is mu ich ſtranger, 


however, with regard to his two 


_ aſſociates, Morton and Lethington : 


the ſame preſumptive proof as againſt 


Murray, not only appears againi 
them, but we have likewiſe a poſi- 
tive proof joined to it, againſt cach 
of theſe aſſociates, viz. The mu- 


tual retorted accuſation of each of 


them againſt the other, joined to the 
act of forfeiture againſt Lethington, 
by the regent Lennox,, and the in- 
dictment, verdi& and ſentence, paſt 
by thepeers of the kingdom againſt 
Morton, as an accomplice in the 
king's murder, together with his 
own confeſſion (as given us by his 
particular friends in the manner they 
choſe themſelves) that he was in the 
knowledge of the murder. 
and direct is the proof of their guilt. 
From all which, it is ſubmitted 
to the judgment of the reader, 
whether the conclufions in the two 
propoſitions, mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this chapter, do not na- 
turally Fo! low, viz. 


Scotland, 


So full 


That as it is proved, that the 
coufederates, for raking away the 
King's life, were Morton and Le. 


thington, the very perſons who af. 
terwards: brought an accuſation 
againſt queen Mar: for that very 
crime; therefore ſhe herſelf could 
not have been in that coufederacy, 
nor guilty of that crime. 


2dly. As it is 1 ed that Mor- 


ray, Morton, and Lethingtor had 
been, from the- qucen's coming t9 
joint contedcrates ina 
ſeries of plots, conſpiracies, and re- 
bellions, againſt her and her ku. 
band, until tae very eve of the 
king's murder: as they had with 
one voice publickiy accuſed the 
queen, of that very crime, of which, 
it is proved, that, at leaf, Morton 
and Lethington were themſelves ac 

complices: and, as in ſupport of 
their acculation, this triumvirate 
had produced jpurious and forged 


writings; and by all theſe means 


had dethroned their ſovereign, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the govern- 
ment: for theſe reaſons, therefore, 
the three confederates, Murray, 
Morton, and Lethington, mult be 
held, one and all of them, as „ci 
criminis, guilty of the crime of which 
they had unjaſtly — 93 queen 
M ys 


5 We Lou already ſeen that Murray was at St. Andrews at Paris's con- 
demnation and execution ; and that the only copy of this ſpurious confeſſion is 


ſubſcribed by Hay, clerk of Murray's council; 


and we have ſtill extant the 


inſtructions by Murray kimfelf to the abbot of Büne his envoy to the 
Y 4 > J 


Engliſh court, 3 cth of October 1569, in theſe words: 


'be required, we have ſent with you the depoſitions of Nicolas Hubert, alias 


Paris, 


ae and of late execute tothe death 


a Frenchman, one who was preſent at the committing of the faid 
for the 


35> 


ſame.” Good. v. 2. p. 88. 


We may now judge with wit jultice Mr, Hume has given ſentence in the caſs 


of Murray : 
him as an acc emp! ic in the murder. 


awuld give as politive “ anten 


93 


os That there is not the Jeaſt prefun nption to lead us to iuſpect 
V/e need not wonder therefore, that 
this fame judge, who has acauitted Murray of hah FE miner of guilt, | 
FE Sin the queen. | | 
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